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PREFACE. 


AVING been accustomed to write down, from time to 
time, such observations as occurred to me on several of 
Bacon’s Essays, and also to make references to passages 
various books which relate to the same subjects, 1 have been 
induced to lay the whole before the Public in an Edition of 
these Essays. And in this J have availed myself of the 
assistance of a friend, who, besides offering several valuable 
suggestions, kindly undertook the task of revising and arrang- 
ing the loose notes I had written down, and adding, in foot- 
notes, explanations of obsolete words and phrases. These 
notes are calculated, I think, to throw light on the language 
not only of Bacon’s Essays, but also of our Authorized Version 
of the Scriptures, which belongs to the same Age. There are, 
in that language, besides some few words that are now wholly 
obsolete, many times more (as is remarked in the ‘Annotations’ 
on Essay XXIV.) which are now as commonly in use as ever, 
but with a change in their meaning, which makes them far more 
likely to mislead than those quite obsolete.’ 

In order to guard against the imputation of presumption in 
venturing tosmake additions to what Bacon has said on several 
subjects, it is necessary to call attention to the circumstance 
that the word ESSAY has been considerably changed in its 
application since the days of Bacon. By an Essay was origi- 
nally meant—according to the obvious and natural sense of the 
word—a slight sketch, to be filled up by the réader; brief 
hints, designed to be followed out; loose thoughts on some 


* There is a very useful little work by the Rev. Mr. Booker, a V: of 
the obsolete words and phrases in our Version, It is a manual which no of 
the Bible ought to be without, 
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subjects, thrown out without much regularity, but sufficient to 
suggest further inquiries and reflections. Any more elaborate, 
regular, and finished composition, such as, in our days, often 
bears the title of an Essay, our ancestors called a treatise, 
traptate, dissertation, or discourse. But the more unpretending 
tithe of ‘ Essay ’ has in great measure superseded those others 
which were formerly in use, and more strictly appropriate. 

I have adverted to this circumstance because it ought to be 
remembered that an Essay, in the original and strict sense of 
the word,—an Essay such as Bacon’s, and also Montaigne’s,— 
was designed to be suggestive of further remarks and reflections, 
and, in short, to set the reader a-thinking on the subject. It 
consisted of observations loosely thrown out, as in conversation ; 
and inviting, as in conversation, the observations of others on the 
subject. With an Essay, in the modern sense of the word, it 
is not so. If the reader of what was designed to be a regular 
and complete treatise on some subject (and which would have 
been so entitled by our forefathers) makes additional remarks 
on that subject, he may be understood to imply that there is a 
deficiency and imperfection—a something wanting—in the 
work before him ; whereas, to suggest such further remarks—to 
give outlines that the reader shall fill up for himself—is the very 
object of an Essay, properly so called—such as those of Bacon. 
A commentary to explain or correct, few writings need less: 
but they admit of, and call for, expansion and development. 
They are gold-ingots, not needing to be gilt or polished, but 
requiring to be hammered out in order to display their full 
value. 

Hie is, throughout, and especially in his Essays, one of the 
most suggestive authors that ever wrote. And it is remarkable 
that, compressed and pithy as the Essays are, and consisting 
chiefly of brief hints, he has elsewhere condensed into a still 
smaller compass the matter of most of them. In his Rhetoric 
he hag drawn up what he calls ‘ Antitheta,’ or common-places, 
‘locos,’ i.e. pros and cons,—opposité sentiments and reasons, on 
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various points, most of them the same that are discussed in the 
Essays. It is a compendious and clear mode of bringing 
before the mind the most important points im any question, to 
place in parallel columns, as Bacon has done, whatever can be 
plausibly urged, fairly, or unfairly, on opposite sides ; and then 
you ar8 in the condition of a judge who has to decide some 
cause after having heard all the pleadings. I have accordingly 
appended to most of the Essays some of Bacon’s ‘Antitheta’ on 
the same subjects. 

Several of these ‘ Antitheta’ were either adopted by Bacon 
from proverbial use, or have (through him) become Proverbs. 
And, accordingly, I prefixed a brief remark (which I here 
insert) to the selection from Bacon’s ‘ Antitheta ’ appended to 
the Elements of Rhetoric. For, all the writers on the sub- 
ject that I have met with (several of them learned, ingenious, 
and entertaining) have almost entirely overlooked what appears 
to me the real character, and proper office, of Proverbs. 

“Considering that Proverhs have been current in all ages and 
countries, it is a curious circumstance that so much difference 
of opinion should exist as to the utility, and as to the design 
of them. Some are accustomed to speak as if Proverbs con- 
tained a sort of concentrated essence of the wisdom of all Ages, 
which will enable any one to judge and act aright on every 
emergency. Others, on the contrary, represent them as fit only 
to furnish occasionally a motto for a book, a theme for a 
school-boy’s exercise, or a copy for children learning to 
write. 

“To me, both these opinions appear erroncous. 

‘That Proverbs are not generally regarded, by those who use 


a 


1 There is appended to Prof. Sullivan’s Spelling-book superseded, a collec- 
tion (which is also published separate) of PRovEeRss for Copy-lines, with short 
explanations annexed, for the use of young people. Asa child can hardly fail to 
learn by heart, without effort or design, words which he has written, over and over, 
aS an exercise in penmanship, if these words contain something worth remembering 
this is so much clear gain, 
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them, as, necessarily, propositions of universal and acknow- 
ladged truth, like mathematical axioms, is plain from the cir- 
G@hmstance that many of those most in use are—like these 
@@mmon-places of Bacon — opposed to each other; as e.g. 
‘Make care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of 
themselves ;’ to ‘Be not penny-wise and pound-foolish’;’ and 
again, ‘The more haste, the worse speed ;’ or, ‘ Wait awhile, 
that we may make an end the sooner ;’ to ‘Take time by the 
firelock,’ or ‘Time and tide for no man bide,’ &c. 

‘It seems, I think, to be practically understood, that a 
Proverb is merely a compendious expression of some principle, 
which will usually be, in different cases, and with or without 
certain modifications, true or false, applicable or inapplicable. 
When then a Proverb is introduced, the speaker usually 
employs it as a Major-premise, and is understood to imply, 
as a Minor, that the principle thus referred to is applicable in 
the existing case. And what is gained by the employment of 
the Proverb, is, that his judgment, and his reason for it, are 
conveyed—through the use of a well-known form of expression, 
clearly, and at the same time in an incomparably shorter space, 
than if he had had to explain his meaning in expressions 
framed for the occasion. And the brevity thus obtained is 
often still further increased by suppressing the full statement 
even of the very Proverb itself, if a very common one, and 
merely alluding to it in a word or two. 

‘Proverbs accordingly are somewhat analogous to those 
medical Formulas which, being in frequent use, are kept 
ready-made-up in the chemists’ shops, and which often save 
the framing of a distinct Prescription. 

‘And the usefulness of this brevity will not be thought, by 
any one well conversant with Reasoning, to consist merely in 
the saving of breath, paper, or time. Brevity, when it does 
not cause obscurity, conduces much to the opposite effect, and 
causes the meaning to be far more clearly apprehended than it 

- would have been in a longer expression. More than half the 
cases, probably, in which men either misupprehend what is said, 
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or confuse one question with another, or are misled by any 
fallacy, are traceable in great measure to a want of sufficient 
conciseness of expression.’ 


Perhaps it may be thought by some to be a superfluous task 
to saycanything at all concerning a work which has been in 
most people’s hands for about two centuries and a-half, and 
has, in that time, rather gained than lost in popularity. But 
there are some qualities in Bacon’s writings to which it is 
important to direct, from time to time, especial attention, on 
account of a tendency often showing itself, and not least at the 
present day, to regard with excessive admiration writers of a 
completely opposite character; those of a mystical, dim, half- 
intelligible kind of affected grandeur.’ 

‘It is well known what a reproach to our climate is the 
prevalence of fogs, and how much more of risk and of incon- 
venience results from that mixture of light and obscurity 
than from the darkness of night. But let any one imagine to 
himself, if he can, a mist so resplendent with gay prismatic 
colours, that men should forget its inconveniences in their 
admiration of its beauty, and that a kind of nebular taste 
should prevail, for preferring that gorgeous dimness to vulgar 
daylight ; nothing short of this could afford a parallel to the 
mischief done to the public mind by some late writers both 
in England and America ;—a sort of ‘Children of the Mist,’ 
who bring forward their speculations—often very silly, and not 
seldom very mischievous—under cover of the twilight. They 
have accustomed their disciples to admire as a style sublimely 
philosophical, what may best be described as a certain haze of 
words imperfectly understood, through which some seemingly 
original ideas, scarcely distinguishable in their ouitlines, loom, 
as it were, on the view, in a kind of dusky magnificence, that 
greatly exaggerates their real dimensions.’ 


: The Passages that follow are chiefly extracted from No. 29 of the Cautions for 
the Times; of which I may be permitted to gay,—as it was not written by myself 
—that 8 more admirable confposition, both in matter and style, I never met with. 
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In the October number of the Edinburgh Review, 1851 

513), the reviewer, though evidently disposed to regard with 

e favour a style of dim and mystical sublimity, remarks, that 

‘ g@atrange notion, which many have adopted of late years, is that 

a cannot be profound unless it is, in whole or in part, 

obscure; the people like their prophets to foam ané speak 
riddles.’ 

But the reviewer need not have confined his remark to 
poetry; a similar taste prevails in reference to prose writers 
also. ‘I have ventured,’ says the late Bishop Copleston (in a 
letter published in the Memoir of him by his nephew), ‘ to give 
the whole class the appellation of the ‘ magic-lanthorn school,’ 
for their writings have the startling effect of that toy ; children 
delight in it, and grown people soon get tired of it.’ 

The passages here subjoined, from modern works in some 
repute, may serve as specimens (and a multitude of such might 
have been added) of the kind of style alluded to :— 

‘In truth, then, the idea (call it that of day or that of 
night) is threefold, not twofold :—day, night, and their rela- 
tion. Day is the thesis, night the antithesis, their relation 
the mesothesis of the triad,—for triad it is, and not a mere 
pair or duad, after all. It is the same with all the other 
couples cited above, and with all couples, for every idea is a 
trinitarian. Positive pole, negative one, and that middle term 
wherein they are made one; sun, planet, their relation ; solar 
atom, planetary one, their conjunction, and so forth. The term 
of relation betwixt the opposites in these ideal pairs is some- 
times called the point of indifference, the mesoteric point, the 
mid-point. This mid-point is to be seen standing betwixt its 
right and left fellow-elements in every dictionary: for. example, 
men, man, women ; or adjectively, male, human, female. ‘So 
God created man in His own image: in the image of God 
created He him; male and female created He them.’ ” 

‘ Now, this threefold constitution of ideas is universal. As 
all things seem to go in pairs to sense, and to the understand- 
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ing, so all are seen in threes by reason. This law of antinomy 
is no limited, no planetary law, nor yet peculiarly human ; it is 
cosmical, all-embracing, ideal, divine. Not only is it impossible 
for man to think beauty without simultaneously thinking de- 
formity and their point of indifference, justice without injustice 
and theirs, unity without multiplicity and theirs, but those 
several theses (beauty, justice, unity, namely) cannot be thought 
without these their antitheses, and without the respective 
middle terms of the pairs. As the eye of common-sense cannot 
have an inside without an outside, nor a solar orb without a 
planetary orbicle (inasmuch as it ceases to be solar the instant 
it is stript of its planet), so the eye of reason cannot see an 
inside without seeing an outside, and also their connexion as 
the inside and the outside of one and the same thing, nor a 
sun without his planct and their synthesis in a solar system, 
In short, three-in-one is the law of all thought and of all 
things. Nothing has been created, nothing can be thought, 
except upon the principle of three-in-one. Three-in-one is the 
deepest-lying cypher of the universe.’’ 

Again : ‘ The ‘ relativity’ of human knowledge, .e., the meta- 
physical limitation of it, implies, we are told, the relation of a 
subject knowing to an object known. And what is known 
must he qualitatively known, inasmuch as we must conceive 
every object of which we are conscious, in the relation of a 
quality depending upon a substance. Moreover, this qualita- 
tively known object must be protended, or conceived as existing 
in time, and extended, or regarded as existing in space ; while 
its qualities are intensive, or conceivable under degree. The 
thinkable, even when compelled by analysis to make the nearest 
approach that is possible to a negation of intelligibility, thus 
implies phenomena objectified by thought, and conceived to exist 
fn space and time. With the help of these data, may we not 


* This must have been in the mind of the poet who wrote— 
‘So, down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby Dilly, carrying three insides, 
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discover and define the highest law of intelligence, and thus 
place the key-stone in the metaphysic arch ?’ 

‘If thou hast any tidings’ (says Falstaff to Ancient Pistol) 
‘ prithee deliver them like a man of this world.’ 

Again: ‘Thus to the ancient, well-known logic, which we 
might call the logic of identity, and which has for its axiom, 
‘A thing can never be the contrary of that which it is, Hegel 
opposes his own logic, according to which ‘everything is at 
once that which it ts, and the contrary of that which it is? By 
means of this he advances a priori; he proposes a thesis, from 
which he draws a new synthesis, not directly (which might be 
impossible), but indirectly, by means of an antithesis,’ 

Again: ‘It [Religion] is a mountain air; it is the embalmer 
of the world. It is myrrh, and storax, and chlorine, and rose- 
mary. It makes the sky and the hills sublime; and the silent 
song of the stars is it. . . . . Always the seer is a sayer. 
Somehow his dream is told, somehow he publishes it with 
solemn joy, sometimes with pencil on canvas, sometimes with 
chise] on stone ; sometimes in towers and aisles of granite, his 
soul’s worship is builded. . ..... Man is the wonder- 
maker. He is seen amid miracles. The stationariness of re- 
ligion ; the assumption that the age of inspiration 1s past, that 
the Bible is closed ; the fear of degrading the character of Jesus 
by representing him as a man, indicate with sufficient clear- 
ness the falsehood of our theology. It is the office of a true 
teacher to show us that God is, not was—that He speaketh, 
not spoke. The true Christianity—a faith like Christ’s in the 
infinitude of Man—is lost. None believeth in the soul of Man, 
but only in some man or person old and departed! In how 
many churches, and by how many prophets, tell me, is Man 
made sensible that he is an infinite soul; that the earth and 
heavens are passing into his mind; and that he is drinking for 
ever the soul of God ! 

‘The very word Miracle, as pronounced by christian Churches, 
gives a false impression; it is a monster; it is not one with the 
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blowing clover and the falling rain. . . . Man’s life is a miracle, 
and all that man doth. ... A true conversion, a true Christ, 
is now, as always, to be made by the reception of beautiful 
sentiments. ... The gift of God to the soul is not a vaunting, 
overpowering, excluding sanctity, but a sweet natural goodness 
like thine and mine, and that thus invites thine and mine to be, 
and to grow.” 

Now, without presuming to insinuate that such passages as 
these convey no distinct meaning to any reader, or to the 
writer, it may safely be maintained that to above ninety-nine 
hundredths—including, probably, many who admire them as 
profoundly wise—they are very dimly, if at all, intelligible. If 
the writers of them were called on to explain their meaning, as 
Mr. Bayes is, in The Rehearsal, they might perhaps confess as 
frankly as he does, that the object was merely ‘ to elevate and 
surprise.’ Some knowledge of a portion of human nature was 
certainly possessed by that teacher of Rhetoric mentioned by 
Quintilian, whose constant admonition to his pupils was 
[cxortoov] ‘darken, darken!’ as the readiest mode of gaining 
admiration. 

One may often hear some writers of the ‘ magic-lanthorn 
school’ spoken of as possessing wonderful power, even by those 
who regret that this power is not better employed. ‘It is 
pity,’ we sometimes hear it said, ‘ that such and such an author 
does not express in simple, intelligible, unaffected English such 
admirable matter as his.’ They little think that it is the 
strangeness and obscurity of the style that make the power 





1 It is worth observing that this writer, as well as very many others of the 
tame stamp, professes to be a believer in what he chuses to call Christianity; and 
would, of course, not scruple to take the oath (so strenuously maintained by some, 
a» « safeguard to the christian religion) ‘on the true faith of a Christian,’ though 
he is further removed from what is commonly meant by ‘ Christianity,’ than a Jew 
or a Mussulman. And it should be remembered that this case is far different from 
that (with which it is sometimes confounded) of hypocritical profession. He who 
uses the word ‘Christian? avowedly in a sense quite different from the established 
one, is to be censured indeed for aa unwarrantable abuse of language, but is not 
guilty of deception, 
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displayed seem far greater than it is; and that much of what 

they now admire as originality and profound wisdom, would 

‘appear, if translated into common language, to be mere com- 

-mon-place matter. Many a work of this description may 

remind one of the supposed ancient shield which had been 

found by the antiquary Martinus Scriblerus, and which he 

highly prized, incrusted as it was with venerable rust. He, 
mused on the splendid appearance it must have had in its bright, 
newness; till, one day, an over-sedulous house-maid having: 
scoured off the rust, it turned out to be mercly an old pot-lid. 

«Tt is chiefly in such foggy forms that the metaphysics and 
theology of Germany, for instance, are exercising a greater in- 
fluence every day on popular literature. It has been zealously 
instilled into the minds of many, that Germany has something 
far more profound to supply than anything hitherto extant in 
our native literature ; though what that profound something is, 
seems not to be well understood by its admirers. They are, 
most of them, willing to take it for granted, with an implicit 
faith, that what seems such hard thinking, must be very accu- 
rate and original thinking also. What is abstruse and recondite 
they suppose must be abstruse and recondite wisdom ; though, 
perhaps, it is what, if stated in plain English, they would throw 
aside as partly trifling truisms, and partly stark folly. 

‘It is a remark which I have heard highly applauded, that a 
clear idea is generally a little idea; for there are not a few 
persons who estimate the depth of thought as an unskilful eye 
would estimate the depth of water. Muddy water is apt to be 
supposed to be deeper than it is, because you cannot see to the 
bottom ; very clear water, on the contrary, will always seen 
less deep than it is, both from the well-known law of refraction, 
and also because it is so thoroughly penetrated by the sight. 
Men fancy that an idea must have been always obvious to 
every one, when they find it so plainly presented to the mind 
that every one can easily take it in. An explanation that is 





1 This passage is from the Cautions for the Times, No. 29. 
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perfectly clear, satisfactory, and simple, often causes the unre- 
flecting to forget that they had needed any explanation at all. 
And truths that are, in practice, frequently overlooked, they 
will deride as ‘vapid truisms’ if very plainly set forth, and will 
wonder that any one should think it worth while to notice 
thens.’ 

Accordingly, if there should be two treatises on some science, 
one of them twice as long as the other, but containing nothing 
of much importance that is not to be found in the other (ex- 
cept some positions that are decidedly untenable), but in a style 
much more diffuse, and less simple and perspicuous, with a 
tone of lofty pretension, aud scornful arrogance, many persons 
will consider this latter as far the more profound and philoso- 
phical work, and the other as containing merely ‘ beggarly 
elements,’ fit only for the wigar. 

‘Now, Bacon is a striking instance of a genius who could 
think so profoundly, and at the same time so clearly, that an 
ordinary man understands readily some of his wisest sayings, 
and, perhaps, thinks them so self-evident as hardly to need 
mention. But, on re-consideration and repeated meditation, 
you perceive more and more what extensive and important 
application one of his maxims will have, and how often it 
has been overlooked: and on returning to it again and again, 
fresh views of its importance will continually open on you. 
Oue of his sayings will be like some of the heavenly bodies 
that arc visible to the naked eye, but in which ‘you see cou 
tinually more and more, the better the telescope you apply to 
them. 

“The ‘dark sayings,’ on the contrary, of some admired writers, 
may be compared to a fog-bank at sea, which the navigator at 
first glance takes for a chain of majestic mountains, but which, 
when approached closely, or when viewed through a good glass, 
proves to be a mere mass of unsubstantial vapours.’ 


A large proportion of Bacon’s works has been in great 
mcasure superseded,echiefly through the influence exerted by 
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these works themselves; for, the more satisfactory and effectual 
is the refutation of some prevailing errors, and the establish- 
mint of some philosophical principles that had been overlooked, 
the less need is there to resort, for popular use, to the argu- 
ments by which this has been effected. They are like the 
trenches and batteries by which a besieged town has been 
assailed, and which are abandoned as soon as the capture has 
been accomplished. 

‘I have been labouring,’ says some writer who had been 
engaged in a task of this kind (and Bacon might have said the 
same)— ‘I have been labouring to render myself useless.’ 
Great part, accordingly, of what were the most important of 
Bacon’s works are now resorted to chiefly as a matter of curious 
and interesting speculation to the studious few, while the effect 
of them is practically felt by many who never read, or perhaps 
even heard of them. 

But his Essays retain their popularity, as relating chiefly to 
the concerns of every-day life, and which, as he himself expresses 
it, ‘come home to men’s business and bosoms.’ 

‘In the Pure and in the Physical Sciences,’ says an able 
writer in the Edinburgh Review,’ ‘each generation inherits 
the conquests made by its predecessors. No mathematician 
has to redemonstrate the problems of Euclid; no physio- 
logist has to sustain a controversy as to the circulation of 
the blood; no astronomer is met by a denial of the principle 
of gravitatior. But in the Moral Sciences the ground seems 
never to be incontestably won ; and this is peculiarly the case 
with respect to the sciences which are subsidiary to the arts of 
administration and legislation. Opinions prevail, and are acted 
on. The evils which appear to result from their practical 
application lead to inquiry. Their erroneousness is proved by 
philosophers, is acknowledged by the educated Public, and at 
length is admitted even by statesmen. The policy founded on 
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* See Edinburgh Review, July, 1843, No. 157- 
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the refuted error is relaxed, and the evils which it inflicted, sO 
far as they are capable of remedy, are removed or mitigated. 
After a time, new theorists arise, who are seduced or impelled 
by some moral or intellectual defect or error to reassert the 
exploded doctrine. They have become entangled by some 
logicad fallacy, or deceived by some inaccurate or incomplete 
assumption of facts, or think that they see the means of c- 
quiring reputation, or of promoting their interests, or of grati- 
fying their political or their private resentments, by attacking 
the altered policy. All popular errors are plausible ; indeed, if 
they were not so, they would not be popular. The plausibility 
to which the revived doctrine owed its original currency, makes 
it acceptable to those to whom the subject is new; and even 
among those to whom it is familiar, probably ninety-nine out 
of every hundred are accustomed to take their opinions on such 
matters on trust. They hear with surprise that what they 
supposed to be settled is questioned, and often avoid the trouble 
of inquiring by endeavouring to believe that the truth is not to 
be ascertained. And thus the cause has again to be pleaded, 
before judges, some of whom are prejudiced, and others will 
not readily attcnd to reasoning founded on premises which they 
think unsusceptible of proof. 


To treat fully of the design and character of Bacon’s greater 
works, and of the mistakes—which are not few or unimportant 
—that prevail respecting them, would be altogether*nnsuited to 
this Work. But it may be worth while to introduce two brief 
remarks on that subject. 

(1.) The prevailing fault among philosophers in Bacon’s time 
and long before, was hasty, careless, and scanty observation, 
and the want of copious and patient experiment. On supposed 
facts not carefully ascertained, and often on mere baseless con- 
jecture, they proceeded to reason, often very closely and inge- 
niously ; forgetting that no architectural skill in a superstructure 
will give it greater firmness than the foundation on which it 
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vests; and thus they of course failed of arriving at true con- 
lusions; for, the most accurate reasoning is of no avail, if 
gou have not well-established facts and principles to start 
from. 

Bacon laboured zealously and powerfully to recall philosophers 
from the study of fanciful systems, based on crude conjetures, 
or on imperfect knowledge, to the careful and judicious investi- 
gation, or, as he called it, ‘interrogation’ and ‘ interpretation 
of nature ;’ the collecting and properly arranging of well-ascer- 
tained facts. And the maxims which he laid down and enforced 
for the conduct of philosophical inquiry, are universally admitted 
to have at least greatly contributed to the vast progress which 
physical scicnce has been making since his time. 

But though Bacon dwelt on the importance of setting out 
from an accurate knowledge of facts, and on the absurdity of 
attempting to substitute the reasoning-process for an investi- 
gation of nature, it would be a great mistake to imagine that 
he meant to disparage the reasoning-process, or to substitute 
for skill and correctness in that, a mere accumulated knowledge 
of a multitude of facts. And any one would be far indeed 
from being a follower of Bacon, who should despise logical ac- 
curacy, and trust to what is often called experience; meaning, 
by that, an extensive but crude and undigested obscrvation. 
For, as books, though indispensably necessary for a student, are 
of no use to one who has not learned to read, though he dis- 
tinctly sees black marks on white paper, so is all experience and 
acquaintance with facts, unprofitable to one whose mind has not 
been trained to read rightly the volume of nature, and of human 
transactions, spread before him. 

When complaints are made—often not altogether without 
reason—of the prevailing ignorance of facts, on such or such 
subjects, it will often be found that the parties censured, though 
possessing less knowledge than is desirable, yet possess more 
than they know what to do with, Their deficiency in arranging 
and applying their knowledge, in combining facts, and correctly 
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deducing, and rightly employing, general principles, will be 
perhaps greater than their ignorance of facts. Now, to attempt 
remedying this defect by imparting to them additional know- 
ledge,—to confer the advantage of wider experience on those who 
have not skill in profiting by experience,—is to attempt enlarging 
the pfospect of a short-sighted man by bringing him to the 
top of a hill. Since he could not, on the plain, see distinctly 
the objects before him, the wider horizon from the hill-top is 
utterly lost on him. 

In the tale of Sandford and Merton, where the two boys are 
described as amusing themselves with building a hovel, they lay 
poles horizontally on the top, and cover them with straw, 80 a3 
to make a flat roof; of course the rain comes through; and 
Master Merton proposes then to Jay on more straw. But Sand- 
ford, the more intelligent boy, remarks, that as long as the 
roof is flat, the rain must sooner or later soak through; and 
that the remedy is, to alter the building, and form the roof 
sloping. Now, the idea of enlightening incorrect reasoners by 
additional knowledge, is an error analogous to that of the flat 
roof: of course knowledge is necessary ; so is straw to thatch 
the roof; but no quantity of materials will be a substitute for 
understanding how to build. 

But the unwise and incautious are always prone to rush from 
an error on one side into an opposite error. And a reaction 
accordingly took place from the abuse of reasoning, to the undue 
neglect of it, and from the fault of not sufficiently observing 
facts, to that of trusting to a mere accumulation of ill-arranged 
knowledge. It is as if men had formerly spent vain labour in 
threshing over and over again the same straw, and winnowing 
the same chaff, and then their successors had resolved to discard 
those processes altogether, and to bring home and use wheat 
and weeds, straw, chaff, and grain, just as they grew, and with- 
out any preparation at all.’ 


1 Lectures on Polstical Economy, lect. ix. 
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If Bacon had lived in the present day, I am convinced he 
would have made his chief complaint against unmethodized 
ipquiry, and careless and illogical reasoning ; certainly he would 
mot have complained of Dialectics as corrupting philosophy. 
fo guard now against the-evils prevalent in Ais time, would be 
te fortify a town against battering-rams instead of Sgainst 
opnnon. 

(2.) The other remark I would make on Bacon’s greater 
works is, that he does not rank high as a ‘ Natural-philosopher.’ 
His genius lay another way; not in the direct pursuit of Phy- 
sical Science, but in discerning and correcting the errors of 
philosophers, and laying down the principles on which they 
ought to proceed. According to Horace’s illustration, his office 
was not that of the razor, but the hone, ‘ acutum reddere que 
ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi.’ 

The poet Cowley accordingly has beautifully compared Bacon 
to Moses, 

‘Who did upon the very border stand 

Of that fair promised land,’ 
who had brought the Israelites out of Egypt, and led them 
through the wilderness, to the entrance into the ‘ land flowing 
with milk and honey,’ which he was allowed to view from the 
hill-top, but not himself to enter. 

It requires the master-mind of a great gencral to form the 
plan of a campaign, and to direct aright the movements of great 
bodies of troops: but the greatest general may perhaps fall far 
short of many a private soldier in the use of the musket or the 
sword. 

But Bacon, though far from being without a taste for the 
pursuits of physical science, had an actual inaptitude for it, as 
might be shewn by many examples. The discoveries of Coper- 
nicus and Galileo, for instance, which had attracted attention 
before and in his own time, he appears to have rejected or 
disregarded. 

But one of the most remarkable epecimens of his inaptitude 
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for practically carrying out his own principles in matters con- 
nected with Physical Science, is his speculation concerning the 
well-known plant called misselto. He notices the popular 
belief of his own time, that it is a true plant, propagated by 
its berries, which are dropped by birds on the boughs of other 
trees; aefact alluded to in a Latin proverb applicable to those 
who create future dangers for themselves; for, the ancient 
Romans prepared birdlime for catching birds from the misselto 
thus propagated. Now this account of the plant, which has 
long since been universally admitted, Bacon rejects as a vulgar 
error, and insists on it that misselto is not a true plant, but an 
excrescence from the tree it grows on! Nothing can be con- 
ceived more remote from the spirit of the Baconian philosophy 
than thus to substitute a random conjecture for careful investi- 
gation : and that, too, when there actually did exist a prevailing 
belief, and it was obviously the first step to inquire whether 
this were or were not well-founded. 

The matter itself, indeed, is of little importance; but it 
iudicates, no less than if it were of the greatest, a deficiency in 
the application of his own principles. For, one who takes 
deliberate aim at some object, and misses it, is proved to be a 
bad marksman, whether the object itself be insignificant or not. 

But rarely, if ever, do we find any such failures in Bacon’s 
speculations on human character and conduct. It was there 
that his strength lay ; and in that department of philosophy it 
may safely be said that he had few to equal, and none to excel 
him. 

In several instances I have treated of subjects respecting 
which erroneous opinions are current; and I have, in other 
works, sometimes assigned this as a reason for touching on 
those suojects. Hence, it has been inferred by more than one 
critic, that I must be at variance with the generality of mankind 
in most of my opinions; or, at least, must wish to appear so, 
for the sake of claiming credit for originality. But there seems 
no good ground for such an inference. A man might, coneeiv- 
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ably, agree with the generality on nineteen points out of twenty, 
and yet might see reason, when publishing is in question, to 
treat of the one point, and say little or nothing of the nineteen. 
For it is evidently more important to clear up difficulties, and 
correct mistakes, than merely to remind men of what they knew 
before, and prove to them what they already believe. -He may 
be convinced that the sun is brighter than the moon, and that 
three and two make five, without seeing any necd to proclaim 
to the world his conviction. There is no necessity to write a 
book to prove that liberty is preferable to slavery, and that in- 
temperance is noxious to health. But when errors are afloat 
on auy important question, and especially when they are plausi- 
bly defended, the work of refuting them, and of maintaining 
truths that have been overlooked, is surely more serviceable to 
the Public than the inculcation and repetition of what all men 
admit. 

I have inserted in the ‘ Annotations,’ extracts from several 
works of various authors, including some of my own. If I had, 
instead of this, merely given refercuces, this would have been to 
expect every reader either to be perfectly familiar with all the 
works referred to, or at least to have them at hand, and to take 
the trouble to look out and peruse cach passage. This is what 
I could not reasonably calculate on. And I had scen lament- 
able instances of an author’s being imperfectly understood, and 
sometimes grievously misunderstood, by many of his readers 
who were not so familiar as he had expected them to be, with 
his previous works, and with others which had been alluded to, 
but not cited. 

Cavillers, however—persons of the description noticed in the 
‘ Annotations’ on Essay XLVII.—will be likely to complain of 
the reprinting of passages from other books. And if the opposite 
course had been adopted, of merely giving references to them, 
the same cavillers would probably have complained that the 
reader of this volume was expected to sit down to the study of 
it with ten or twelve other volumes on the table before hin, 
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and to look out each of the passages referred to. Again, if an 
author, in making an extract from some work of his own, gives 
a reference to it, the caviller will represent him as seeking to 
puff his own productions: if he omit to give the reference, the 
same caviller will charge him with seeking to pass off as new 
what had been published before. And again, a reader of 
this character, if he meet with a statement of something he 
was already convinced of, will deride it as a truism not worth 
mentioning; while anything that is new to him he will 
censure as an extravagant paradox. For ‘ you must think this, 
look you, that the worm will do his kind.’’ 

I chose, then, rather to incur the blame of the fault—if 
it be one—of encumbering the volume with two or three addi- 
tional sheets, which, to some readers, may be superfluous, than to 
run the risk of misleading, or needlessly offending, many others, 
by omitting, and merely referring to, something essential to the 
argument, which they might not have seen, or might not dis- 
tinctly remember. 

The passages thus selected are, of course, but a few out of 
many in which the subjects of these Essays have been treated 
of. I have inserted those that seemed most to the purpose, 
without expecting that all persons should agree in approving the 
selections made. But any one who thinks that some passages 
from other writers contain better illustrations than those here 
given, has only to edit the Essays himself with such extracts as 
he prefers. 


To the present edition some additions have been made ; 
one of which—a short ‘Annotation’ on Essay XLVI.—has 
ben printed separate, for the use of purchasers of the former 
editions, and may be had of the Publishers. 


C onnemnatenetiiiiitanmioemme 


1 Antony and Cleopatra, Act v. 
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2 Of Truth. [Essay i. 


price of a diamond or carbuncle that showeth best in varied 
lights. A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. Doth any 
man doubt, that if there were taken out of men’s minds vain 
opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one 
would,' and the like, but it would leave the minds of a number 
of men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy and indisposi- 
tion, and unpleasing? to themselves? One of the fathers, in 
great sevcrity, called poesy ‘ vinum demonum,” because it 
filleth the imagination, and yet is but with the shadow of a 
lic. But it is not the lie that passeth through the mind, but 
the lie that sinketh in and settleth in it that doth the hurt, 
such as we spake of before. But howsoever‘ these things are 
thus in men’s depraved judgments and affections, yet truth, 
which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry of truth, 
which is the love-making, or wooing of it—the knowledge of 
truth, which is the presence of it—and the belief of truth, 
which is the enjoying of it—is the sovereign good of human 
nature. The first creature of God, in the works of the days, 
was the light of the sense, the last was the light of reason, 
and his Sabbath work, ever since, is the illumination of his 
spirit. First he breathed light upon the face of the matter, or 
chaos, then he breathed light into the face of man; and still he 
breatheth and inspireth light into the face of his chosen. The 
poet,’ that beautified the sect,® that was otherwise inferior to the 
rest, saith yet excellently well, ‘It is a pleasure to stand upon 
the shore, and to see ships tost upon the sea; a pleasure to 
stand in the window of a castle, and to see a battle, and the 
adventures’ thereof below; but no pleasure is comparable to the 
standing upon the vantage ground of truth (a hill not to be 


? As one would. At pleasure ; unrestrained. 
* Unpleasing. Unpleasant; distasteful. 
‘How dares thy tongue 
Sound the unpleasing news ?’—Shakespere, 
> «Wine of demons.’ —Augustine. 
* Howsoever. Although. 
‘The man doth fear God, Aowsoever it seems not in him.’—Shakespere. 
5 Lucretius, ii. 
* The Epicureans. 
7 Adventures. Fortunes, .’ ' 
‘She smiled with silver cheer, 
And wished me fair adventure for the year.’ — Dryden, 
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commanded, and where the air is always clear and serene), and 
to see the errors, and wanderings, and mists, and tempests, in 
the vale below ;’ so' always that this prospect be with pity, and 
not with swelling or pride. Certainly it is heaven upon earth 
to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in providence, and 
turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical truth to the 
truth of civil business, it will be acknowledged, even by those 
that practise it not, that clear and round’ dealing is the honour 
of man’s nature, and that mixture of falsehood is like alloy in 
coin of gold and silver, which may make the metal work the 
better, but it embaseth® it; for these winding and crooked 
courses are the goings of the serpent, which goeth basely upon 
the belly, and not upon the feet. There is no vice that doth 
so cover a man with shame as to be found false and per- 
fidious; and therefore Montaigne saith prettily, when he in- 
quired the reason why the word of the lie should be such a 
disgrace, and such an odious charge, ‘If it be well weighed, to 
say that a man lieth, is as much as to say that he is brave 
towards God, and a coward towards man ;,for a lie faces God, 
and shrinks from man. Surely the wickedness of falsehood 
and breach of faith cannot possibly be so highly expresscd as in 
that it shall be the last peal to call the judgments of God upon 
‘the generations of mcn: it being foretold, that when ‘ Christ 
‘cometh,’ he shall not ‘find faith upon earth,’ 


1 So. Provided. ‘So that the doctrine be wholesome and edifying, a want 
‘of exactness in the manner of speech may be overloohed.’——Atterbury. 
~ 2 Round. Plan; far; candid. 
“I will a round, unvarnished tale deliver.’—Shakespere. 
* Embase. To vitiate; to alloy. ‘A pleasure, high, rational, and angelic; a 
pleasure embased by no appendant sting.’—South. 
4 Essais, liv. ii, chap. xvui. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


‘* What is truth? said gesting Pilate, and would not stay for 
an answer,’ 


© 

Any one of Bacon’s acuteness, or of a quarter of it, might 
casily have perceived, had he at all attended to the context of 
the narrative, that never was any one less in a jesting mood 
than Pilate on this occasion. He was anxious to release Jesus ; 
which must have been from a knowledge of the superhuman 
powers of Him he had to do with. A man so unscrupulous 
as Pilate is universally admitted to have been, could not have 
felt any anxiety merely from a dislike of injustice; and there- 
fore his conduct is one confirmation of the reality of the nu- 
merous miracles Jesus wrought. ‘They, and they only, must 
have filled him with dread of the consequences of doing any 
wrong to such a person, and probably, also, inspired him with 
a hope of furthering some ambitious views of his own, by 
taking part with one whom he (in common with so many 
others) expected to be just about to assume temporal dominion, 
and to cnforce his claim by resistless power. He tries to make 
Him proclaim Ilimself a King; and when Jesus does this, but 
adds that his kingdom is not of this world, still Pilate catches 
at the word, and says, ‘Art thou a king, then?’ Jesus then 
proceeds to designate who should be his suiyjects : ‘ Every one 
that is of the Truth heareth my words :’ as much as to say, ‘I 
claim a kingdom, not over the Israclites by race; not over all 
whom I can subjugate by force, or who will submit to me 
through fcar or interest ; but over the votaries of truth,—those 
who are ‘ of the truth,’ ’—those who are willing to receive what- 
ever shall be proved true, and to follow wherever that shall 
lead. And Pilate is at a loss to see what this has to do with 
his inquiry. ‘I am asking you about your claims to empire, 
and you tell me about truth: what has truth to do with the 
question ?? 

Most readers overlook the drift of our Lord’s answer, and 
interpret the words as a mere assertion (which every teacher 
makes) of the truth of what Ht taught; as if He had said, 
‘Every one that heareth my words ix of the Truth.’ 
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And commentators usually satisfy themselves with such an 
interpretation as makes the expression inéelligible in itself, 
without considering how far it is pertinent. A mere assertion 
of the truth of his teaching would not have been at all relevant 
to the inquiry made. But what he did say was evidently a 
description of the persons who were to be the subjects of the 
kingdom that ‘is not of this world’ 

Much to the same effect is his declaration that those who 
should be his disciples indeed should ‘ know the Truth,’ and the 
‘Truth should make them free ;’ and that ‘if any man will do’ 
[is willing to do] ‘the will of the Father, he shall know of 
the doctrine.” Men were not to become his disciples in con- 
sequence of their knowing and perceiving the truth of what He 
taught, but in consequence of their having sufficient candour 
to receive the evidence which his miracles afforded, and being 
so thoroughly ‘ of the Truth,’ as to give themselves up to follow 
wherever that should lcad, in opposition to any prejudices or 
inclinations of their own; and then knowledge of the Truth 
was to be their reward. Thcre is not necessarily any moral 
virtue in receiving truth ; for it may happen that our interest, 
or our wishes, are in the same direction ; or it may be forced 
upon us by evidence as irresistible as that of a mathematical 
demonstration. The virtue consists in being a sinccre votary 
of Truth ;—what our Lord calls being ‘ of the Truth,’—rejecting 
‘the hidden things of dishonesty,’ and carefully guarding against 
every undue bias. Every one wishes to have Truth on his side; 
but it is not every one that sinccrcly wishes to be on the side. 
of Truth. 





‘The inquiry of truth, which is the love-making or 
wooing of it.’ 


This love-making or wooing of Truth implies that first step 
towards attaining the establishment of the habit of a steady 
éhorough-going adherence to it in all philosophic, and espe- 
cially religious, inquiry—the strong conviction of its value. To 
this must be united a distrust of ourselves. Men miss truth 


1 The chief part of what follows, I have taken the liberty to extract from the 
dissay on Truth (and Series), The dffferent senses of the word ‘ truth’ are treated 
of in the Elements of Logie, app. i. 
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more often from their indifference about it than from intellec- 
tual incapacity. A well-known statesman is reported to have 
said that ‘no gentleman would ever change his religion” And 
an author of some note, a professed Protestant Christian, has 
been heard to declare that he thought very ill of any one who 
did so; ‘unless it were,’ he said, ‘one man in a million,—some 
person of surpassing genius.’ And this sentiment * (which 
implies a total indifference to truth and falschood) has been 
cited with approbation. 

Some men, again, from supposing themsclves to have found 
truth, take for granted that it was for truth they were seeking. 
But if we cither care not to be lovers of Truth, or take for 
granted that we are such, without taking any pains to acquire 
the habit, it is not likely that we ever shall acquire it. 

Many objections have been urged against the very effort to 
cultivate such a habit. One is, that we cannot be required to 
make Truth our main object, but happiness; that our ultimate 
end is not the mere knowledge of what is ¢rue, but the attain- 
ment of what is good to ourselves and to others. But this, 
when urged as an objection to the maxim, that Truth should be 
sought for its own sake, is evidently founded on a mistake as 
to its meaning. It is evident, in the first place, that it does 
not mean the pursuit of a// truth on all subjects. It would be 
ridiculous for a single individual to aim at universal knowledge, 
or even at the knowledge of all that is within the reach of the 
human faculties and worthy of human study. The question is 
respecting the pursuit of truth in each subject on which each 
person desires to make up his mind and form an opinion. And 
secondly, the purport of the masim that in these points truth 
should be our object, is, that not mere barren knowledge with- 
out practice—truth without any wlterior end, should be sought, 
but that truth should be sought and followed confidently, not 
in each instance, only so far as we perceive it to be expedient, 
and from motives of policy, but with a full conviction both that 
it is, in the end, always expedient, with a view to the attain- 
ment of ulterior objects (no permanent advantage being attain- 
able by departing from it), and also, that, even if some end, 
otherwise advantageous, could be promoted by such a departure, 
that alone would constitute it an evil ;—that truth, in short, is 
in itself, independently of its results, preferable to error ; that 
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honesty claims a preference to deceit, even without taking into 
account its being the best policy. 

Another objection, if it can be so callcd, is that a perfectly 
candid and unbiassed state of mind—a habit of judging in each 
case entirely according to the evidence—is unattainable. But 
the same may be said of every other virtue: a perfect rcgula- 
tion of any one of the human passions is probably not more 
attainable than perfect candour; but we are not therefore to 
give a loose to the passions ; we are not to relax our efforts for 
the attainment of any virtue on the ground that, after all, we 
shall fall short of perfection. 

Another objection which has been urged is, that it is not 
even desirable, were it possible, to bring the mind into a state 
of perfectly unbiassed indifference, so as to weigh the evidence 
in each case with complete impartiality. This objection ariscs, 
I conceive, from an indistinct and confused notion of the sense 
of the terms employed. A candid and unbiassed state of mind, 
which is sometimes called indifference, or impartiality, 7. e., of the 
judgment, does not imply an indifference of the wi//—an absence 
‘of all wish on either side, but merely an absence of all influence 
of the wishes in forming our decision,—all leaning of the judg- 
ment on the side of inclination,—all perversion of the evidence 
in consequence. That we should wish to find truth on one side 
rathcr than the other, is in many cascs not only unavoidable, 
but commendable; but to think that true which we wish, with- 
out impartially weighing the evidence on both sides, is undeni- 
ably a folly, though a very common one. If a mode of effectual 
and speedy cure be proposed to a sick man, he cannot but wish 
that the result of his inquiries concerning it may be a well- 
grounded conviction of the safety and efficacy of the remedy 
prescribed. It would be no mark of wisdom to be indifferent 
to the restoration of health; but if his wishes should lead him 
(as is frequently the case) to put implicit confidence in the 
remedy without any just grounds for it, he would deservedly be 
taxed with folly. 

In like manner (to take the instance above alluded to), a 
good man will indeed wish to find the evidence of the christian 
religion satisfactory, but will weigh the evidence the more care- 
fully, on account of the importance of the question. 

But indifference of the will and indifference of the judgment 
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are two very distinct things that are often confounded. A 
conclusion may safely be adopted, though in accordance with 
inclination, provided it be not founded upon it. No doubt the 
judgment is often biassed by the inclinations ; but it is possible, 
and it should be our endeavour, to guard against this bias. 
And by the way, it is utterly a mistake to suppose that the 
bias is always in favour of the conclusion wished for; it is often 
in the contrary direction. There is in some minds an unrea- 
sonable doubt in cases where their wishes are strong—a morbid 
distrust of evidence which they are especially anxious to find 
conclusive. The proverbial expression of ‘too good news to be 
true’ bears witness to the existence of this feeling. Each of us 
probably has a nature leaning towards one or the other (often 
towards both, at different times) of these infirmities ;—the over- 
estimate or under-estimate of the reasons in favour of a conclu- 
sion we earnestly desire to find true. Our aim should be, not 
to fly from one extreme to the other, but to avoid both, and to 
give a verdict according to the evidence, preserving the indiffe- 
rence of the judgment even when the will cannot, and indced 
should not, be indifferent. 

There are persons, again, who, in supposed compliance with 
the precept, ‘Lean not to thinc own understanding,’ regard it 
as a duty to suppress all exercise of the intellectual powers, in 
every case where the feclings are at variance with the conclusions 
of reason. They deem it right to ‘consult the heart morc 
than the head ;’ that is, to surrender themselves, advisedly, to 
the bias of any prejudice that may happen to be present; thus 
deliberately, and on principle, burying in the earth the talent 
entrusted to them, and hiding under a bushel the candle that 
God has lighted up in the soul. But it is not necessary to 
dwell on such a case, both because it is not, I trust, a common 
one, and also because those who are so disposed are clearly 
beyond the reach of argument, since they think it wrong to 
listen to it. 

It is not intended to recommend presumptuous inquiries into 
things beyond the reach of our faculties,—attempts to be wise 
above what is written,—or groundless confidence in the cer- 
tainty of our conclusions; but unless reason be employed in 
ascertaining what doctrines are revealed, humility cannot be 
exercised in acquiescing in them; and there is surely at least 
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as much presumption in measuring everything by our own 
feelings, fancies, and prejudices, as by our own reasonings. 
Such voluntary humiliation is a prostration, not of ourselves 
before God, but of one part of ourselves before another part, 
and resembles the idolatry of the Israelites in the wilderness: 
‘The people stripped themselves of their golden ornaments, 
and cast them into the fire, and there came out this calf” We 
ought to remember that the disciples were led by the dictates of 
a sound understanding to say, ‘ No man can do these miracles 
that thou doest, except God be with him ;’ and thence to believe 
and trust, and obey Jesus implicitly; but that Peter was led 
by his Aearé (that is, his inclinations and prejudices) to say, ‘Be it 
far from thee, Lord! there shall no such thing happen unto thee.’ 

It is to be remembered also that the intellectual powers are 
sometimes pressed into the service, as it were, of the feelings, 
and that a man may be thus misled, in a great measure, through 
his own ingenuity. ‘ Depend on it,’ said a shrewd observer, when 
inquired of, what was to be expected from a certain man who 
had been appointed to some high office, and of whose intclligence 
he thought more favourably than of his uprightness,—‘ depend 
on it, he will never take any stcp that is bad, without having a 
very good reason to give for it.’ Now it is common to warn 
mcn—and they are generally ready enough to take the warning 
—against being thus misled by the ingenuity of another ; but a 
person of more than ordinary learning and ability needs to be 
carcfully on his guard against being misled by his own. 
Though conscious, perhaps, of his own power to dress up spe- 
ciously a bad cause, or an extravagant and fanciful theory, he 
is conscious also of a corresponding power to distinguish sound 
reasoning from sophistry. But this will not avail to protect 
him from convincing himself by ingenious sophistry of his own, 
if he has allowed himself to adopt some conclusion which pleases 
his imagination, or favours some passion or self-interest. His 
own superior intelligence will then be, as 1 have said, pressed 
into the service of his inclinations. It is, indeed, no feeble 
blow that will suffice to destroy a giant; but if a giant resolves 
to commit suicide, it is a giant that deals the blow. 

When, however, we have made up our minds as to the im- 
portance of seeking in every case for truth with an unprejudiced 
mind, the greatest difficulty still remains; which arises from 
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the confidence we are apt to feel that we have already done this, 
and have sought for truth with success. For every one must of 
course be convinced of the truth of his own opinion, if it be 
properly called Ais opmion; and yet the variety of men’s 
opinions furnishes a proof how many must be mistaken. If 
any one, then, would guard against mistake, as far as his intel- 
lectual faculties will allow, he must make it the first question 
in each, ‘ Is this true?’ It is not enough to believe what you 
maintain; you must maintain what you believe, and maintain 
it because you believe it; and that, on the most careful and 
impartial view of the evidence on both sides. For any one may 
bring himself to believe almost anything that he is inclined to 
believe, and thinks it becoming or expedient to maintain. Some 
persons, accordingly, who describe themselves—in one sense, 
correctly—as ‘ following the dictates of conscience,’ are doing 80 
only in the same sense in which a person who is driving in a 
carriage may be said to follow his horses, which go in whatever 
direction he guides them. It is in a determination to ‘ obey 
the Truth,’ and to follow wherever she may lead, that the 
genuine love of truth consists; and this can be realized in 
practice only by postponing all other questions to that which 
ought ever to come foremost— What is the truth? If this 
question be asked only in the second place, it is likely to receive 
a very different answer from what it would if it had been asked 
in the first place. The minds of most men are preoccupied by 
some feeling or other which influences their judgment (cither 
on the side of truth or of error, as it may happen) and cnlists 
their learning and ability on the side, whatevcr it may be, 
which they are predisposed to adopt. 

I shall merely enumerate a few of the most common of 
these feelings that present obstacles to the pursuit or propaga- 
tion of truth :—Aversion to doubt—desire of a supposed happy 
medium—the love of system—the dread of the character of in- 
consistency—the love of novelty—the dread of innovation— 
undue deference to human authority—the love of approbation, 
and the dread of censure—regard to seeming expediency. 

The greatest of all these obstacles to the habit of following 
truth is the last mentioned—the tendency to look, in the first 
instance, to the expedient. It is this principle that influences 
men to the reservation, or to the (sq-called) development, but 
real depravation, of truth; and that Icads to pious frauds in 
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one or other of the two classes into which they naturally fall, of 
positive and negative—the one, the introduction and propagation 
of what is false; the other, the mere toleration of it. He who 
propagates a delusion, and he who connives at it when already 
existing, doth alike tamper with truth. We must neither lead 
nor eave men to mistake falsehood for truth. Not to unde- 
ceive is to deceive. The giving, or not correcting, false reasons 
for right conclusions—false grounds for right belief—false prin- 
ciples for right practice; the holding forth or fostering false 
consolations, false encouragements, and false sanctions, or con- 
niving at their being held forth or believed, are all pious frauds. 
This springs from, and it will foster and increase, a want of 
veneration for truth; it is an affront put on ‘the Spirit of 
Truth :’ it is a hiring of the idolatrous Syrians to fight the 
battles of the Lord God of Israel. And it is on this ground 
that we should adhere to the most scrupulous fairness of state- 
ment and argument. He who believes that sophistry will 
always in the end prove injurious to the cause supported by it, is 
probably right in that belief; but if it be for that reason that 
he abstains from it,—if he avoid fallacy, wholly or partly, through 
fear of detection,—it is plain he is no sincere votary of truth. 

It may be added that many who would never bring thcm- 
selves to say anything positively false, yct need to be warned 
against the falsehood of suppression or extenuation ;—against 
the unfairness of giving what is called a one-sided represcn- 
tation. Among writers (whether of argumentative works or 
of fictions), even such as are far from wholly unscrupulons, 
there are many who seem to think it allowable and right to set 
forth all the good that is on one side, and all the evil on the 
other. They compare together, and decide on, the gardeus of 
A and of B, after having cuiled from the onc a nosegay of the 
choicest flowers, and from the other all the weeds they could 
spy. And those who object to this, are often regarded as 
trimmers, or lnkewarm, or inconsistent. But to such as deal 
evenhanded justice to both sides, and lay down Scylla and 
Charybdis in the same chart,—to them, and, generally spcak- 
ing, to them only, it is given to find that the fair course, 
which they have pursued because it is the fair course, is also, 
in the long run, the most expedient. 

On the same principle, we are bound never to countenance any 
erroneous opinion, however seemingly beneficial in its results— 
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never to connive at any salutary delusion (as it may appear), 
but to open the eyes (when opportunity offers, and in propor- 
tion as it offers) of those we are instructing, to any mistake they 
may labour under, though it may be one which leads them 
ultimately to a true result, and to one of which they might 
otherwise fail. The temptation to depart from this principle is 
sometimes excessively strong, because it will often be the case 
that men will be in some danger, in parting with a long- 
admitted error, of abandoning, at the same time, some truth 
they have been accustomed to connect with it. Accordingly, 
censures have becn passed on the endeavours to enlighten the 
adherents of some erroneous Churches, on the ground that 
many of them thence become atheists, and many, the wildest 
of fanatics. That this should have been in some instances the 
case 1s highly probable; it is a natural result of the pernicious 
effects on the mind of any system of blind, uninquiring acqui- 
escence ; such a system is an Iivil Spirit, which we must expect 
will cruelly rend and mangle the patient as it comes out of 
him, and will leave him half dead at its departure. There will 
often be, and oftener appear to be, danger in removing a mir- 
take ; the danger that those who have been long used to act 
rightly on erroneous principles may fail of the desired conclu- 
sions when undeceived. In such cases it requires a thorough 
love of truth, and a firm reliance on divine support, to adhere 
steadily to the straight course. If we give way to a dread of 
danger from the inculcation of any truth, physical, moral, or 
rchigious, we manifest a want of faith m God’s power, or in his 
will to maintain his own cause. There may be danger attend- 
ant on every truth, since there is none that may not be per- 
verted by some, or that may not give offence to others; but, in 
the case of anything which plainly appears to be truth, every 
danger must be braved. We must maintain the truth as we 
have received it, and trust to Him who is ‘the Truth’ to prosper 
and defend it. 

That we shall indeed best further his cause by fearless peré 
severance in an open and straight course, I am firmly persuaded; 
but it 1s not only when we perceive the mischiefs of falsehood 
and disguise, and the beneficial tendency of fairness and candour, 
that we are to be followers of truth; the trial of our faith is 
when we cannot perceive this: and the part of a lover of Truth 


is to follow her at all seeming hazards, after the example of 


“4 " 
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Him who ‘came into the world that he should bear witness to 
the Truth” This straightforward course may not, indeed, 
obtain ‘ the praise of men.’ Courage, liberality, activity, and 
other good qualities, are often highly prized by those who do 
not possess them in any great degree ; but the zealous, thorough- 
going Jove of truth is not very much admired or liked, or indeed 
understood, except by those who possess it. But Truth, as 
Bacon says, ‘only doth judge itself,’ and, ‘ howsoever these 
things are in men’s depraved judgments and affections, it teachcth 
that the inquiry of Truth, which is the love-making or wooing 
of it—the knowledge of Truth, which is the presence of it—and 
the belief of Truth, which is the enjoying of it—is the sovereign 
good of human nature.’ 


‘ There is no vice that doth so cover a man with shame, as to be 
found false and perfidious.’ 


This holds good when falsehood is practised solely for a 
man’s private advantage: but, in a zealous and able partisan, 
falsehood in the cause of the party will often be pardoned, and 
even justified. We have lived to see the system called ‘phe- 
nakism, ‘ double-doctrine, or ‘ economy,’—that is, saying some- 
thing quite different from what is inwardly believed,’ not only 
practised, but openly avowed and vindicated, and those who 
practise it held up as models of pre-emincnt holiness, not only 
by those of their own party, but by others also. 

When men who have repeatedly brought forward, publicly, 
heavy charges against a certain Church, afterwards openly 
declare that those charges were what they knew, af the time, to 
be quite undeserved, they are manifestly proclaiming their own 
insincerity. Perhaps they did believe—and perhaps they bclicve 
still—that those charges are just; and if so, their present 
disavowal is a falschood. But if, as they now profess, the 
charges are what they believed to be calumnious falsehoods, 
uttered because the same things had been said by some eminent 
divines, and because they were ‘necessary for our position’ 
then, they confess themselves ‘ false and perfidious ;? and yet 
they are not ‘ covered with shame.’ 


oe See an excellent discourse on ‘Reserve,’ by Archdeacon West. Sec also 
Cautions for the Times, No. xij. +See also the Essay on ‘ Simulation.’ 


ESSAY IJ. OF DEATH. 


N fear death as children fear to go into the dark; and 

as that natural fear in children is increased with tales, 
so is the other. Certainly, the contemplation of death, as the 
wages of sin, and passage to another world, is holy and reli- 
gious ; but the fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, is weak. 
Yet in religious meditations there is sometimes mixture of 
vanity and of superstition. You shall read in some of the 
friars’ books of mortification, that a man should think with 
himself what the pain is, if he have but his finger’s end 
pressed, or tortured, and thereby imagine what the pains of 
death are when the whole body is corrupted and dissolved ; 
when many times death passeth with less pain than the torture 
of a limb—for the most vital parts are not the quickest of 
sense: and by him that spake only as a philosopher and natural 
man, it was well said, ‘ Pompa mortis magis terret quam mors 
ipsa”! Groans, and convulsions, and a discoloured face, and 
friends wecping, and blacks, and obscquics, and the like, show 
death terrible. 

It is worthy the observing, that thcre is no passion in the 
mind of man so weak, but it mates’ and masters the fear of 
death; and therefore death is no such terrible enemy when 
a man hath so many attendants about him that can win 
the combat of him. Revenge triumphs over death: love 
slights it; honour aspircth to it; grief flieth to it; fear 
pre-occupateth® it; may, we read, after Otho the emperor 
had slain himself, pity (which is the tenderest of affections) pro- 


1 ©The pomp of death is more terrible than death itself.’ Probably suggested 
by a letter of Seneca to Lucilius, 24. 
2 Mate. Zo subdue; vanquish ; overpower. 
‘The Frenchmen he hath so mated 
And their courage abated, 
That they are but half men.’— Shelton. 
‘ My sense she has mated.’—Shakespere. 
So to give check-mate. 
3 Preoccupate. To anticipate. a 
‘To provide so tenderly by preoccupation, 
As no spider may suck poison out of,a rose.’ — Garnet. 
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yoked! many to die out of mere compassion to their sovereign, 
and as the truest sort of followers. Nay, Seneca adds, niceness 
aud satiety: ‘ Cogita quamdiu eadem feceris; mori velle, non 
tuntum fortis, aut miser, sed etiam fastidiosus potest”? ‘A man 
would die, though he were neither valiant nor miserable, only 
upon a weariuess to do the same thing so oft over and over. It 
is no less worthy to observe, how little alteration in good spirits 
the approaches of death make; for they appear to be the same 
men till the last instant. Augustus Czesar died in a compli- 
ment: * Livia, conjugii nostri memor vive, et vale”? Tiberius 
in dissimulation, as Tacitus saith of him, ‘Jam Tiberium vircs 
* corpus, non dissimulatio, deserebant :’?* Vespasian in a jest, 
siting upon the stool, ‘Ut puto Deus fio: Galba with a 
“ntence, ‘ Feri, si ex re sit populi Romani,’ holding forth his 
neck: Septimus Severus in dispatch, ‘Adeste, si quid mihi 
restat agendum,’* and the like. Certainly the Stoics bestowed 
too much cost upon death, and by their great preparations made 
it appear more fearful. Better, saith he, ‘ qui finem vite ex- 
tremum inter muncra ponat nature.’ It is as natural to die 
as to be born; and to a little infant, perhaps, the one is as 
uiinful as the other. He that dies in an earnest pursuit, is 
ke one that is wounded in hot blood ; who, for the time, scarcer 
iels the hurt ; and therefore a mind fixcd and bent upon some- 
what that is good, doth avert the dolours* of death: but, above 
ull, believe it, the sweetest canticle is, ‘ Nunc dimittis,’? when a 
man hath obtained worthy ends and expectations. Death hath 
tlis also, that it openeth the gate to good fame, and extin- 
guisheth envy: ‘ Extinctus amabitur idem.” 


? Provoke. Zo excite; to move (to exertion or feeling of any kind, not, as now, 

merely to anger). ‘Your zeal hath provoked very many.’—2 Cor. ix. 2. 
cil, 44, 

* «Livia, mindful of our wedlock, live, and farewell.’ —Suet. Aug. Vict. c, 100. 

* “His powers and bodily strength had abandoned Tiberius, but not his dissimu- 
lation.’— Annal, vi, 50. ; 

® ‘Strike, if it be for the bonefit of the Roman people.’—Tacit. Hist. i. 41. 

* ¢ Hasten, if anything remains for me to do. — Dio. Cas. 76, ad fin. 

7 ‘He who aceounte the close of life among the boons of nature.’—Juv. Sat. 35,7. 

® Dolours. Pains, 

‘He drew the dolowrs from the wounded part.’—Pope’s Homer, 


Me ‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart.’ —Luke ii. 29. 
‘The same man shall be beloved when dead.’ 
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ANTITHETA ON DEATH. 


Pro. 

‘Non invenias inter humanos affectum 
tam pusillum, qui si intendatur paulo 
vehementius, non mortis metum superet. 

‘ There is no human passion so weak 
and contemptible, that it may not easily 
be so heightened as to overcome the fear 
of death,’ 


CONTRA. 
‘Prestat ad omnia, etiam ad virtu- 
tem, curriculum longum, quam bre. 
‘In all things, even in virtue, a long 
race is more conducive to success thaa a 
short one.’ 


‘Absque spatiis vite majoribus, nec 


perficere datur, nec perdiscere, nac 
peenitere. 

‘It is only in a long life that time is 
afforded us to complete anything, to 
learn anything thoroughly, or to ue 
oneself,’ 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘ There is no passion in the mind of man so weak but it mates 
and masters the fear of death,’ 


Of all the instances that can be given of recklessness of life, 
there is none that comes near that of the workman employed 
in what is called dry-pointing; the grinding of needles and of 
table-forks. The fine stcel-dust which they breathe brings on a 
painful disease of which they are almost sure to die before forty. 
And yet not only are men tempted by high wages to engage in 
this employment, but they resist to the utmost all the con- 
trivances devised for dimimishing the danger; through fear that 
this would cause more workmen to offcr themselves, and thus 
lower wages ! 

The case of sailors, soldiers, miners, and others who engage 
in hazardous employments, is nothing in comparison of this; 
because people of a sanguine temper hope to escape the dangers. 
But the dry-pointers have to encounter, not the risk, but the 
certainty, of an early and painful death. The thing would seem 
incredible, if it were not so fully attested. All this proves that 
avarice overcomes the fear of death. And so may vanity : witness 
the many women who wear tight dresses, and will even employ 
washes for the complexion which they know to be highly dan- 
gerous and even destructive to their health. 
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‘Certainly the contemplation of death, as the wages of sin and 
the passage to another world, is holy and religious.’ 


It is when considered as the passage to another world that 
the contemplation of death becomes holy and religious ;—that 
iS, calculated to promote a state of preparedness for our setting 
out on this great voyage,—our departure from this world to 
enter the other. It is manifest that those who are engrosscd 
with the things that pertain to this life alone; who are devoted 
to worldly pleasure, to worldly gain, honour, or power, are cer- 
tainly not preparing themselves for the passage into another : 
while it is equally manifest that the change of heart, of desires, 
wishes, tastes, thoughts, dispositions, which constitutes a mcet- 
ness for entrance into a happy, holy, heavenly state,—the hope 
of which can indeed ‘ mate and master the fear of death,— 
must take place here on carth; not after death. 

There is a remarkable phenomenon conncctcd with insect 
life which has often occurred to my mind while meditating on 
the subject of preparedness for a future state, as presenting a 
curious analogy. 

Most persons know that every butterfly (the Greck name for 
which, it is remarkable, is the same that signifies also the Soul,— 
Psyche) comes from a grub or caterpillar ; in the language of 
naturalists called a Jarva. The last name (which signifies lite- 
rally a mask) was introduced by Linnzus, because the catcr- 
pillar is a kind of outward covering, or disguise, of the future 
butterfly within. For, it has been ascertained by curious micro- 
scopic examination, that a distinct butterfly, only undeveloped 
and not full-grown, is contained within the body of the cater- 
pillar ; that this latter has its own organs of digestion, respira- 
tion, &c., suitable to its larva-life, quite distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, the future butterfly which it encloses. When the 
proper period arrives, and the life of the insect, in this its first 
stage, is to close, it becomes what is called a pupa, enclosed in 
a chrysalis or cocoon (often composed of silk; as is that of the 
silkworm which supplies us that important article), and lics 
torpid for a time within this natural coffin, from which it 
issues, at the proper period, as a perfect butterfly. 

_But sometimes this process is marred. There is a numerous 
tribe of insects well known to naturalists, called Ichneumon- 
C 
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flies ; which in their larva-state are parasitical ; that is, inhabit, 
and feed on, other larve. The ichneumon-fly, being provided 
with a long sharp sting, which is in fact an ovipositor (egg- 
layer), picrces with this the body of the caterpillar in several 
places, and deposits her eggs, which are there hatched, and 
feed, as grubs (larvee) on the inward parts of their victim. A 
most wonderful circumstance connected with this process is, that 
a caterpillar which has been thus attacked goes on feeding, 
and apparently thriving quite as well, during the whole of its 
larva-life, as those that have escaped. For, by a wonderful 
provision of instinct, the ichneumon-grubs within do not injure 
any of the organs of the larva, but feed only on the future 
butterfly enclosed within it. And consequently, it is hardly 
possible to distinguish a caterpillar which has these enemies 
within it from those that are untouched —But when the period 
arrives for the close of the larva-life, the difference appears. 
You may often observe the common cabbage-caterpillars retiring, 
to undergo their change, into some sheltered spot,—such as the 
walls of a summer-house; and some of them—those that have 
escaped the parasites,—assuming the pupa-state, from which 
they emerge, butterflies. Of the unfortunate caterpillar that 
has been preyed upon, nothing remains but an empty skin. The 
hidden butterfly has been secretly consumed. 

Now is there not something analogous to this wonderful 
phenomenon, in the condition of some of our race ?—may not 
a man have a kind of secret enemy within his own bosom, de- 
stroying his soul,—Psyche,—though without interfering with his 
well-being during the present stage of his existence; and whose 
presence may never be detected till the time arrives when the 
last great change should take place? 


© Death hath this also, that it openeth the gate to good fame, and 
extinguisheth envy.’ 


Bacon might have added, that the generosity extended to 
the departed is sometimes carried rather to an extreme. To 
abstain from censure of them is fair enough. But to make 
an ostentatious parade of the supposed admirable qualities of 
persons who attracted no notice in their life-time, and again 
(which is much more common), td publish laudatory biographies 
(to say nothing of raising subscripticns for monumental testi- 
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monials) of persons who did attract notice in a disreputable 
way, and respecting whom it would have been the kindest thing 
to let them be forgotten,—this is surely going a little too far. 

But private friends and partizans are tempted to pursue this 
course by the confidence that no one will come forward to con- 
tradictethem: according to the lines of Swift,— 

‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; 
When scoundrels die, let all bemoan ’em.’ 

Then, again, there are some who bestow eculogisms that are 
really just, on persons whom they had always been accustomed 
to revile, calumniate, thwart, and persecute on every occasion ; 
and this they seem to regard as establishing their own cha- 
ractcr for eminent generosity. Nor are they usually mistaken 
in their calculation ; for if not absolutely commended for their 
magnanimous moderation, they usually escape, at Icast, the 
well-deserved reproach for not having done justice, during his 
life, to the object of their posthumous praises,—for having becn 
occupied in opposing and insulting onc who—by thcir own 
showing—deserved quite contrary treatment. 

It may fairly be suspected that the onc circumstance respect- 
ing him which they secretly dwell on with the most satisfaction, 
though they do not mention it, is that he is dead; and that 
they delight in bestowing their posthumous honours on him, 
chicfly because they are posthumous ; according to the conclud- 
ing couplet in the Verses on the Death of Dean Swift :-— 

‘ And since you dread no further lashes, 
Methinks you may forgive his ashes.’ 

But the public is wonderfully tolerant of any persons who 
will but, in any way, speak favourably of the dead, even when 
by 80 doing they pronounce their own condemnation. 

Sometimes, however, the opposite fault is committed. Strong 
party feeling will lead zealous partizans to misrepresent the con- 
duct and character of the deceased, or to ignore (according to the 
modern phrase) some of the most remarkable things done by him.’ 

But then they generally put in for the praise of generosity 
by eulogizing some very insignificant acts, and thus ‘ damn with 
faint praise,’ 





cas an instance of this alluded. to in the Remains of Bishop Copleston, 
PP. 09-93. 
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ESSAY III. OF UNITY IN RELIGION. 


ELIGION being the chief bond of human society, it is a 
happy thing when itself is well contained within the true 
bond of unity. The quarrels and divisions about religion were 
evils unknown to the heathen. The reason was, because the 
religion of the heathen consisted rather in rites and ceremonies 
than in any constant belief; for you may imagine what kind 
of faith theirs was, when the chief doctors’ and fathers of their 
church were the poets. But the trne God hath this attribute, 
that He is a jealous God ;’ and therefore his worship and reli- 
gion will endure no mixture nor partner. We shall therefore 
speak a few words concerning the unity of the Church; what 
are the fruits thereof; what the bonds; and what the means. 
The fruits of unity (next unto the well-pleasing of God, 
which is all in all) are two; the one towards those that are 
without the Church, the other towards those that are within 
For the former, it is certain, that heresies and schisms are of 
all others the greatcst scandals, yea, more than corruption of 
manners; for as in the natural body a wound or solution of 
continuity® is worse than a corrupt humour, so in the spiritual : 
so that nothing doth so much keep men out of the Church, and 
drive men out of the Church, as breach of unity; and, there- 
fore, whensoever it cometh to that pass that one saith, ‘ Ecce 
in deserto,’?* another saith, ‘Ecce in penetralibus,’ '—that is, 
when some men seek Christ in the conventicles of heretics, and 
others in an outward face of a Church, that voice had need 
continually to sound in men’s ears, ‘ Nolite exire.’° The Doctor 
of the Gentiles (the propriety’ of whose vocation® drew him to 


7 ' Doctors. Teachers. ‘Sitting in the midst of the doctors.—Luke ii. 46. 

2 Krodus xx. 5. 

4 Solution of continuity. The destruction of the texture, or cohesion of the parts 
of an anvmal body. ‘The solid parts may be contracted by dissolving their con- 
tenuty.’— Arbuthnot. 

4<¢Lo! in the desert.’ 5 «Lo! in the sanctuary.’— Matt. xxiv. 26. 

6 «Go not out.’ 7 Propriety. Peculiar quality ; property. 

8 Vocation. Calling; state of life and duties of the embraced profession, ‘That 
every member of thy holy church in his vocation and ministry.’-~—Collect for Good 
Friday. 
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have a special care of those without) saith, ‘Ifa heathen come 
-y, and hear you speak with several tongues, will he not say 
that you are mad?! and certainly it is little better: when 
atheists and profane persons do hear of so many discordant and 
contrary opinions jp religion, it doth avert” them from the Church, 
«ud meketh them * to sit down in the chair of the scorners.’ 

Ut i+ but a light thing to be vouched in so serious a matter, 
nit yet it expresseth well the deformity; there is a master 
( scofting, that in his catalogue of books of a feigned library, 
vis down this title of a book, The Morris Dance of Heretics : 

. , mdeed, every sect of them hath a diverse’ posture, or 
cringe” by themselves, which cannot but move derision in 
worldhngs and depraved politics,’ who arc apt to contemn holy 
things. 

As for the frnit towards those that are within, it 1s peacc, 
which cuontaineth infinite blessings; it establisheth faith; it 
kindleth charity; the outward peace of the Church distillcth 
into peace of conscicnce, and it turncth the labours of writing 
md reading controversies into treatises of mortification’ and 
devotion. 

Concerning the bonds of unity, the true placing of them 
importeth’ exceedingly. There appear to be two extremes; for 
to certain zealots all speech of pacification is odious. ‘Is it 
peace, Jehu?? ‘ What hast thou to do with peace’ turn thee 


1 y Cor. xiv. 22. 


* Avert. To repel; to turn away. ‘Even cat themselves off from all oppor- 
tunitics of’ proselyting others by averting them from their company.’— Venn. 

* Rabelais, Pantag, ti. rE 

* Diverse. Different. ‘Four great beasts came up from the sea, diverse one 
irom another.’——Daniel vii. 3 

” Cringe. .4 bow. Seldom used as a substantive. 

‘Far from me mee 
Re fawning cringe, and false dissembliug looks.’ —DPhillips. 
* He is the new court-god, and well apply cs 
With sacrifice of knees, of crooks, and cringe.’—Ben Jonson. 
°° Politics. Politicians. ‘That which time severs and politics do for earthly 
advantages, we will do fur spiritual.’ — Bishop Hall. 

; Mortitication, The subduing of sinful propensities, (Our modern use never 
vecurs In Scripture, where the word always meuns ‘to put to death.’) * You see 
no real mortification, or self-denial, or emincnt charity in the common lives of 
Christians.” — Lae, 

* lunport. To be of weight or consgquence. 


* What else more serious 
Importeth thee to dnow—this bears.’— Shakespere. 
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behind me.” Peace is not the matter, but following and par'y 
Contrariwise, certain Laodiceans and lukewarm persons thin’. 
they may accommodate’ points of religion by middle way:, 4nd 
taking part of both, and witty® reconcilements, as if they wot 
make an arbitrement‘ between God and man. Both these 
extremes are to be avoided ; which will be done if the leagu vf 
Christians, penned by our Saviour Himself, were in tlie ‘vo 
cross clauses thereof soundly and plainly expounded: ‘ He that 
is not with us is against us;’ and again, ‘He that is nut 
against us is with us;’ that is, if the points fundamental, and 
of substance in religion, were truly discerned and distinguished! 
from points not merely’ of faith, but of opinion, order, or good 
intention. This is a thing may seem to many a matter trivial, 
and done already; but if it were done Jess partially, it wonid 
be embraced more generally. 

Of this I may give only this advice, accoriling to my sin dl 
model. Men ought to take heed of rending God’s Church by 
two kinds of controversies; the one is, when the matter ci the 
point controverted is too small and light, nor worth the heat and 
strife about it, kindled only by contradiction ; for, as it is noted 
by one of the fathers, Christ’s coat indeed had no seam, but the 
Church’s vesture was of divers colours; whereupon he saith, ‘ In 
veste varietas sit, scissura non sit,’*—thcy be two things, unity, 
and uniformity; the other is, when the matter of the point 
controverted is great, but it is driven to an over-great subtilty 
and obscurity, so that it becometh a thing rather ingenious than 
substantial. A man that is of judgment and understanding 
shall sometimes hear ignorant men differ, and know well within 
himself that those which so differ mean one thing, and yet they 
themselves would never agree: and if it come so to pass in that 


1 1 Kings ix. 13. 
2 Accommodate. Zo reconcile what seems incohsistent. ‘Part know how to 
accommodate St James and St. Paul better than some late reconcilers.’— Norris. 

3 Witty. Ingenious ; inventive. 

‘The decp-revolving witty Buckingham.’—Shakespere. 
* Arbitrement. Final decision; judgment. 

‘ We of the offending side 

Must keep aloof from strict arbitrements.—Shakespere. 

* Merely. Absolutely; purely; unreservedly (from the Latin merus). 
‘We are merely cheated of our lived by drunkards.’— Shakespere. 

6 ‘Let there be variety in the robe, but let there be no rent.’ y 
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distance of judgment which is between man and man, shall we 
not think that God above, that knows the heart, doth not 
discern that frail men, in some of their contradictions, intend 
the same thing, and acceptcth' of both? The nature of such 
controversies is excellently expressed by St. Paul, in the warning 
and precept that he giveth conccrning the same, ‘ Devita pro- 
fanas vocum novitates et oppositiones falsi nominis scientise.”? 
Men create oppositions which are not, and put them into new 
terms so fixed ; as’ whereas the meaning ought to govern the 
term, the term in effect governeth the meaning. 

There be also two false peaces, or unities: the one, when 
the peace is grounded but upon an implicit ignorance ; for all 
colours will agree in the dark: the othcr, when it is pieced up 
upon a direct admission of contraries in fundamental points; for 
truth and falsehood in such things are like the iron and clay in 
the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image’—they may cleave but they 
will not incorporate. 

Concerning the means of procuring unity, men must beware, 
that in the procuring or muniting’ of religious unity, they do 
not dissolve and deface the laws of charity and of human socicty. 
There be two swords amongst Christians, the spiritual and the 
temporal, and both have their due office and place in the main- 
tenance of religion; but we may not take up the third sword, 
which is Mahomet’s sword, or like unto it—that is, to propagate 
religion by wars, or by sanguinary persecutions to force con- 
Sciences—except it be in cases of overt scandal, blasphemy, or 
lutermixture of practice against the state; much less to nourish 
scditions ; to authorise conspiracies and rebellions; to put the 
sword into the people’s hands, and the like, tending to the 
subversion of all government, which is the ordinance of God; 





1 Accept of, To approve; receive favourably. ‘I will appease him with the 
Present that goeth before me, .. . peradventure he will accept of me.’—Gen. xxxii, 
; Flee profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called.’ 
I Lum, vi. 20. 
* As. Mat (denoting consequence). ‘The mariners were so conquered by the storm 
a they thought it best with stricken sails to yield to be governed by it.’— Szdney. 
Qniel ii, 22, 
: Munitin ‘ The defending ; fortifying. «By protracting of tyme, King Henry 
might fortify and pach) ail Flaite nae Pt passages. —Hall. * All tliat 
fight against her and her munitions’ —Jer. xxix. rE 
‘The arm our soldier, 
Our steed the leg, thé tongue our trumpeter, 
With other muniments and petty helps.’-—Shakespere. 
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for this is but to dash the first table against the second; and 
go to consider men as Christians, as' we forget that they 
are men. Lucretius the poet, when he beheld the act of Aga- 
memnon, that could endure the sacrificing of his own daughter, 
exclaimed :— 


‘Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.”? : as 


What would he have said, if he had known of the massacre in 
France, or the powder treason of England? He would have 
been seven times more epicure’ and atheist than he was; for as 
the temporal sword is to be drawn with great circumspection in 
cases of religion, so it is a thing monstrous to put it into the 
hands of the common people ; let that be left to the anabaptists 
and other furies. It was great blasphemy when the devil said, 
‘I will ascend and be like the Highest ;* but it 1s greater 
blasphemy to personate God, and bring him in saying, ‘I will 
descend and be like the prince of darkness ;? and what is it 
better, to make the cause of religion to descend to the cruel 
and execrable actions of murdering princes, butchery of people, 
and subversion of states and governments? Surely this is to 
bring down the Holy Ghost, instcad of the likeness of a dove, 
in the shape of a vulture or raven; and to sct out of the bark 
of a Christian church, a flag of a bark of pirates and assassins : 
therefore it is most necessary that the Church, by doctrine and 
decree, princes by their sword, and all learning, both christian 
and moral, as by their mercury rod to damnéand send to hell 
for ever, those facts and opinions tending to the support of the 
same, as hath been already in good part done. Surely in 
councils concerning religion, that counsel of the Apostle should 
be prefixed, ‘Ira hominis non implet justitiam Dci;” and it was 
a notable observation of a wise father, and no less ingenuously 
confessed, that those which held and persuaded’ pressure of 
consciences, were commonly interested therein themsclves for 
their own ends. 


1 As. That. See page 23. 

2 «So many evils could religion induce.’—Zwucret. i. gp. 

% Epicure. Epicurean; a follower of Epicurus. * Here he describeth the fury 
of the Hpicures, which is the highest and deepest mischief of all; even to contempue 
the very God.’ 4 Isaiah xiv. 14. 

6 ‘The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.’—James i. 20. 

6 Persuade. Zo inculcate. ‘To children afraid of vain images, we persuade 
confidence by making them handle and look near sugh things.’ Bishop Taylor. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


‘Jt is a happy thing when Religion is well contained within the 
true bond of unity.” 


Tt is, therefore, very important to have a clear notion of the 
naturcef the ‘christian unity spoken of in the Scriptures, and 
to understand in what this ‘true bond of unity’ consists, so 
otten alluded to and earnestly dwelt on by our Sacred Writers. 
The unity they speak of does not mean agreement in doctrine. 
vor yet concord and mutual good will; though these are strongly 
1isisted on by the Apostles. Nor, again, does it mean that all 
Christians belong, or ought to bclong, to some one society on 
ewrth. This is what the Apostles nevcr aimed at, and what 
never was actually the state of things, from the time that the 
enristian religion extended beyond the city of Jerusalem. The 
Church is undoubtedly one, and so is the human race one; but 
not as a society or community, for, as such, it is only one when 
considered as to its future existence.’ The teaching of Scrip- 
ture clearly is, that belicvers on earth are part of a great society 
‘church or congregation), of which the Head is in heaven, and 
of which many of the members only ‘live unto God,’ or exist 
"1 his counsels,—some having long since departed, and some 
being not yet born. The universal Church of Christ may there- 
fore be said to be ONE in reference to HIM, its supreme Head 
in heaven; but it is not one community on carth. And even 
‘0 the human race is one in respect of the One Creator and 
Governor ; but this does not make it one family or one state. 
\nd though all men are bound to live in peace, and to 
be kindly disposed towards every fellow creature, and all bound 
to agree in thinking and doing whatever is right, yet they 
are not at all bound to live under one single government, 
extending over the whole world. Nor, again, are all nations 
bound to have the same form of government, regal or repub- 
lican, &. hat is a matter left to their discretion. But all 
are bound to do thcir best to promote the great objects for 
which all government is instituted,—good order, justice, and 
public Prosperity, 





ees oe 
: deg of what follows is extragted from a Charge of — eet seni 
ee Bishop Hind’s 17} igi Christianity. Seea autions 
fur the T sie Aa History of the Origin of Chris Yy 
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And even so the Apostles founded christian churches, all 
based on the same principles, all sharing common privileges, 
‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism,’—and all having the same 
object in view, but all quite independent of each other. And 
while, by the inspiration of Him who knew what was in Man, 
they delineated those christian principles which man could not 
have devised for himself, each Church has been left, “by the 
same divine foresight, to make the application of those princi- 
ples in its symbols, its forms of worship, and its ecclesiastical 
regulations ; and, while stecring its course by the chart and 
compass which his holy Word supplies, to regulate for itself the 
sails and rudder, according to the winds and currents it may 
meet with. 

Now, I have little doubt that the sort of variation resulting 
from this independence and freedom, so far from breaking the 
bond, is the best preservative of it. A number of neighbouring 
families, living in perfect unity, will be thrown into discord as 
soon as you compel them to form one family, and to observe in 
things itrinsically indifferent, the same rules. One, for in- 
stance, likes early hours, and another late ; one likes the windows 
open, and another shut; and thus, by being brought too closc 
together, they are driven into ill-will, by one being perpetually 
forced to give way to another. Of this character were the dis- 
putations which arose (though they subsequently assumed a 
different character) about church music, the posture of the com- 
municants, the colours of a minister’s dress, the time of keeping 
Easter, &c. 

This independence of each Church is not to be confounded 
with the error of leaving too much to individual discretion of 
the minister or members of each Church. To have absolutely 
no terms of communion at all,—no tests of the fitness of any 
one to be received as a member, or a member of each Church 
respectively,—would be to renounce entirely the character of a 
christian Church ; since of such a body it is plain that a Jew, 
a Polytheist, or an Atheist might, quite as consistently as a 
Christian, be a member, or even a governor. And though the 
Scriptures, and the Scriptures only, are to be appealed to for a 
decision on questions of doctrine, yet to have (as some have 
wildly proposed) no test of communion but the very words of 
Scripture, would be scarcely less extravagant than having no 
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est at all, since there is no one professing Christianity who 
does not maintain that his sentiments are in accordance with 
the true meaning of Scripture, however absurd or pernicious 
these sentiments may really be. For it is notorious that 
Scripture itself is at least as able as human formularies (and 
indeed gnore so) to have forced interpretations put on its 
language. 

Accordingly, there is no christian community which does 
not, im some way or othcr, apply some other test besides the 
viry words of Scripture. Some churches, indeed, do not 
vduce any such test to writing, or express it in any fired 
frm, so as to enable every one to know beforehand precisely 
low much he will be required to bind himsclf to. But, never- 
theless, these Churches do apply a test, and very often a much 
yldre stringent, elaborate, and minute test than our Liturgy and 
Articles. In such communities, the candidate pastor of a 
congregation is not, to be sure, called on to subscribe in writing 
a definite confession of faith, drawn up by learned and pious 
persons after mature deliberation, and publicly set forth by 
<vmmon authority,—but he is called upon to converse with the 
‘cading members of the congregation, and satisfy them as to the 
soundness of his views; not, of course, by mercly repeating 
eats of Scripture—which a man of any views might do, and do 
honestly ; but by explaining ¢he sense in which he understands 
the Scriptures. Thus, instead of subscribing the Thirty-nine 
Articles, he subscribes the sentiments of the leading mcmbers— 
fo: the time being—of that particular congregation over which 
he is to be placed as teacher.’ 

And thus it is that tests of some kind or other, written or 
Uuwritten (that is, transmitted by oral tradition), fixed for the 
whole Body, or variable, according to the discretion of par- 
ticular governors, are, and must be, used in every christian 
Church. This is doing no more than is evidently allowable 
and expedient. But it is quite otherwise when any Church, 

Y 81 unwarrantable assumption, requires a/] who would claim 


4 Cautions for the Times, p. 45 r I have known, accordingly, a minister of a 
, wiigental Protestant Church strongly object to all subscriptions to Articles, say- 
ing, that a man should only be called pn to profess his belief in Jesus Christ; and 


oe naa Minutes afterwards, denouncing as a ‘ Rationalist’ another Protestant 
aT 
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the christian name to assent to her doctrines and conform to 
her worship, whether they approve of them or not,—to renounce 
all excrcise of their own judgment, and to profess belief in what- 
ever the Church has received or may hereafter receive. 


‘ The religion of the heathen consisted rather in rites an? cere. 
monies than in any constant religious belief... . But the 
true God hath this attribute, &c. 


Bacon here notices the characteristic that distinguishes the 
christian religion from the religion of the heathen. The reli- 
gion of the heathen not only was not true, but was not even 
supported as true; it not only deserved no belief, but it 
demanded none. ‘The very pretension to truth—the very de- 
mand of faith—were characteristic distinctions of Christianity. 
It is truth resting on evidence, and requiring belief in it, on 
the ground of its truth. The first object, therefore, of the 
adherents of such a religion must be that Truth which its divine 
Author pointed out as defining the very nature of his kingdom, 
of his objects, and of his claims. ‘ For this cause came I into 
the world, that I might bear witness unto the truth. very one 
that is of the truth hearcth my voice.” And if Truth could be 
universally attained, Unity would be attained also, since Truth 
is one. On the other hand, Unity may conceivably be attained 
by agreement in error; so that while by the universal adoption 
of a right faith, unity would be secured, incidentally, the attain- 
ment of unity would be no security for truth. 

It is in relation to the paramount claim of truth that the 
view we have given of the real meaning of Church Unity in 
Scripture is of so much importance ; for the mistake of repre- 
senting it as consisting in having one community on earth, to 
which all Christians belong, or ought to belong, and to whose 
government all are bound to submit, has led to truth being 
made the secondary, and not the paramount, object.’ 

What the Romanist means by renouncing ‘ private judgment’ 
and adhering to the decisions of the Church, is, substantially, 
what many Protestants express by saying, ‘We make truth the 
first and paramount object, and the others, unity.’ The two 


1 John xviii. 37. 2 See Charge on the C’aims of Truth and of Unity. 
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expressions, when rightly understood, denote the same; but 
they each require some explanation to prevent their being 
understood incorrectly, and even unfairly. 

A Roman Catholic does exercise private judgment, once for 
all, if (not through carelessness, but on earnest and solemn deli- 
beratign) he resolves to place himself completely under the 
guidance of that Church (as represented by his priest) which he 
judges to have been divinely appointed for that purpose. And 
in so doing he considers himself, not as manifesting indifference 
about truth, but as taking the way by which he will attain 
either complete and universal religious truth, or at Icast a 
ereater amount of it than could have bcen attained otherwise. 
‘To speak of such a person as indifferent about truth, would be 
aot only uncharitable, but also as unreasonable as to suppose a 
man indifferent about his health, or about his property, because, 
distrusting his own judgment on points of medicine or of law, 
he places himself undcr the direction of those whom he has 
judged to be the most trustworthy physician and lawyer. 

On the other hand, a Protestant, in advocating private judg- 
ment, does not, as some have represented, necessarily maintain 
that evcry man should set himself to study and interpret for 
himself the Scriptures (which, we should recollect, are written 
in the Hebrew and Greek languages), without seeking or accept- 
ing aid from any instructors, whether undcr the title of trans- 
lators (for a ¢ranslator, who claims no inspiration, is, manifestly, 
a human instructor of the people as to the sense of Scripture), 
or whether called commentators, preachers, or by whatever 
other name. Indeed, considering the multitude of tracts, 
commentaries, expositions, and discourses of various forms, that 
have been put forth and assiduously circulated by Protestants 
of all denominations, for the avowed purpose (be it well or ill 
executed) of giving religious instruction, it is really strange 
that such an interpretation as I have alluded to should ever 
have Leen put on the phrase ‘private judgment.’ For, to 
advert to a parallel case of daily occurrence, all would recom- 
mend a student of mathematics, for instance, or of any branch 
of natural philosophy, to seek the aid of a well-qualified pro- 
fessor or tutor. And yet he would be thought to have studied 
in vain, if he should ever think of taking on ¢rust any mathe- 
matical or physical truth on the word of his instructors, It is, 
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on the contrary, their part to feach him how—by demonstration 
or by experiment—to verify each point for himself. 

On the other hand, the adherents of a Church claiming to be 
infallible on all essential points, and who, consequently, pro- 
fess to renounce private judgment, these (besides that, as h1s 
been just said, they cannot but judge for themselves as to ove 
pomt—that very claim itself) have also room for the exercise uf 
judgment, and often do exercise it, on questions as to what 
points are essential, and for which, consequently, infallible recti- 
tude is insured. Thus the Jansenists, when certain doctrines 
were pronounced heretical by the Court of Rome, which con- 
demned Jansenius for maintaining them, admitted, as in duty 
bound, the decision that they were heretical, but denied that 
they were implied in Jansenius’s writings; and of this latter 
point the Pope, they said, was no more qualified or authorised 
to decide than any other man. And we should be greatly 
mistaken if we were to assume that all who have opposed what 
we are accustomed to call ‘the Reformation’ were satisfied thai 
there was nothing in their Church that needed reform, or werc 
necessarily indifferent about tle removal of abuses. We know 
that, on the contrary, many of them pointed out and complained 
of, and studied to have remedied, sundry corruptions that had 
erept into their Church, and which were, in many instances, 
sanctioned by its highest authorities. 

Sincere, one must suppose, and strong, must have been the 
conviction of several who both did and suffered much in tabour- 
ing after such remedy. And it would be absurd, as well as 
uncharitable, to take for granted that Erasmus, for instance, 
and, still more, Pascal, and all the Jansenists, were withheld 
merely by personal fear, or other personal motives, from revolt- 
ing against the Church of Rome. But they conceived, no 
doubt, that what they considered Church-Unity was to be pre- 
served at any cost; that a separation from what they regarded 
as the Catholic (or Universal) Church, was a greater evil than 
all others combined. If, without loss of unity, they could suc- 
ceed in removing any of those other evils, for such a reform 
they would gladly labour. But, if not, to Unity anything and 
everything was to be sacrificed. 

Such seems to have been the sentiment of a Roman Catholic 
priest, apparently a man of great simnlicity of character, who, 
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bout three or four years ago, had interviews, at his own desire, 
with several of our bishops. He spoke very strongly of the 
unseembagly and lamentable spectacle (and who could not but 
agree with him in thinking it?) of disunion and contention 
among Christ’s professed followers ; and he dwelt much upon 
the duty of earnestly praying and striving for unity. 

In reference to this point, it was thought needful to remind 
him, that two parties, while apparently agreeing in their prayers 
and endeavours for unity, might possibly mean by it different 
things; the one understanding by it the submission of all 
Christians to the government of one single ecclesiastical com- 
munity on earth ; the other, merely mutual kindness and agree- 
ment in faith. Several passages of Scripture were pointed out 
to him, tending to prove that the churches founded by the 
Apostles were all quite independent of cach other, or of any 
one central Body. To one among the many passages which go 
to prove this, I directed his especial attention; that in which 
Paul’s final interview (as he believed it) with the elders of 
Miletus and Ephesus is recorded (Acts xx.). Foresceing the 
dangers to which they would be exposed, even from false teachers 
amongst themselves, and of which he had been earnestly warn- 
mg them for three years, it is inconccivable that he should not 
have directed them to Peter or his successors at Rome or else- 
where, if he had known of any central supreme Church, pro- 
“ided as an infallible guide, to whose decisions they might 
safely refer when doubts or disputes should arise. It follows 
therefore inevitably that he knew of none. But all Christians 
were exhorted to ‘keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.’ Such unity, he was reminded (for he was formerly a 
nunister of our Church), is the subject of a special petition in 
our Prayer for all Conditions of Men, and in several others. 

It was remarked to him, that Truth had a paramount claim 
to be the first object ; and that since Truth is one, all who 
reach Truth will reach Unity; but that men may, and often 
do, gain Unity without Truth. 

_ He was reminded, moreover, that agreement among Chris- 
tans, though an object we should wish for, and endeavour by 
all allowable means to promote, must, after all, depend on others 
“8 much as on ourselves; and our endeavour may be com- 
pletely defeated through -their fault: whereas truth is a benefit 
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—and a benefit of the first importance—to those who receive it 
themselves, even though they should have to lament its rejection 
by many others. 

And it was pointed out to him, that to pray and strive for 
truth; and to be ever open to conviction, does not (as he seemed 
to imagine (imply a wavering faith, and an anticipation of 
change. When any one prints from moveable types, this does 
not imply that he has committed, or that he suspects, typogra- 
phical errors, any more than if he had employed an engraved 
plate. The types are not moveable in the sense of being loose 
and liable to casual change. He may be challenging all the 
world to point out an error, showing that any can be corrected 
if they do detect one; though, perhaps, he is fully convinced 
that there are nonc. 

He was, in conclusion, reminded that ‘no man can serve 
two masters;’ not because they are necessarily opposed, but 
because they are not necessarily combined, and cases may arise 
in which the one must give way to the other. There is no 
necessary opposition even between ‘God and Mammon,’ if by 
‘Mammon’ we understand worldly prosperity. For it will 
commonly happen that a man will thrive the better in the 
world from the honesty, frugality, and temperance which he 
may be practising from higher motives. And there is not even 
anything necessarily wrong in aiming at temporal advantages. 
But whoever is resolved on obtaining wealth in one way or 
another (‘si possis, recte ; si non, quocunque modo, rem’) will 
occasionally be led to violate duty; and he, again, who is fully 
bent on ‘ seeking first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,’ will sometimes find himself called on to incur temporal 
losses. And so it is with the occasionally rival claims of Truth, 
and of Unity, or of any two objects which may possibly be, in 
some instance, opposed. We must make up our minds which 
is, in that case, to give way. One must be the supreme,—must 
be the ‘ master.’ 

‘Either he will love the one and hate the other.’ This 
seems to refer to cases in which a radical opposition between 
the two does exist: ‘or else he will cleave to the one, 
and despise (i.e. disregard and neglect) the other.’ This 
latter seems to be the description of those cases in which 
there is no such necessary opposition; only, that cases will 
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sometimes arise, 11 which the one or the other must be dis- 
regarded. 


‘When Atheists and profane persons do hear of so many and 
contrary opinions in religion, it doth avert them from the 
dehurch.’ 


Onc may meet with persons, not a few, who represent reli- 
gious differences as, properly speaking, designed by the Most 
High, and acceptable to Him. (See the extract from the 
tragedy of Tamerlane in the Annotations on Essay XVI.) 

Thus, in a very popular children’s book (and such books 
often make an impression which is, unconsciously, retained through 
life), there is a short tale of a father exhibiting to his son the 
diversities of worship among Christians of different denomina- 
tions, and afterwards their uniting to aid a distressed neigh- 
bour. The one, he tells the child, is ‘a thing in which men 
are born to differ ; and the other, one in which they are born 
to agree.” Now it is true that persons of different persuasions 
may, and often do, agree in practising the dutics of humanity. 
But that they do not often differ, and differ very widely, not 
only in their natural conduct, but in their principles of conduct, 
is notoriously untrue. The writer of the tale must have over- 
looked (or else meant his readers to overlook) the cruel abomi- 
nations of Paganism, ancient and modern,—the human sacri- 
fices offered by some Pagans—the widow-burning and other 
atrocities of the Ilindus; and (to come to the case of pro- 
fessed Christians) the ‘ holy wars’ against the Huguenots and 
the Vaudois, the Inquisition, and all the othcr instances of 
persecution practised as a point of christian duty. Certainly, 
in whatever sense it is true that men are ‘born to differ’ in 
religion, in the same sense it is true that they are ‘born to 
differ’ in their moral practice as enjoined by their religion. 

Somewhat to the same purpose writes the author of an able 
article ia the Edinburgh Review, and also of an article on this 
volume, in the North British (Aug. 1857, p. 6), with whom I 
partly agree and partly not. 

This writer maintains (1) that all, or nearly all, the divisions 
that have existed among Christians relate to points of a pro- 
foundly mysterious, and purely speculative character. 

D 
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(2.) That on these points the language of Scripture is so 
obscure or ambiguous, that we must infer the Author of the, 
revelation to have designed that it should receive different 
interpretations ; while, on all matters of practical morality, the 
language is too plain to admit of doubt or difference of opinion. 

(3.) That the dissent and schisms arising from diversity of 
interpretations of Scripture are on the whole beneficial ; because, 
the union of great masses of men in one community does not 
tend to their improvement, but the contrary. 

(4.) That the inexpediency of persecution may be demon- 
strated by an argument of universal application,—one to which 
a Mahometan or a Pagan must yield, as well as a Roman 
Catholic or a Protestant ; namely, the impossibility of demon- 
strating that what is persecuted is really error. 

With all this, as I have said, I partly concur, and partly 
not. 

(I.) It is very true, and is a truth which I have most car- 
nestly dwelt on in many publications, that what is practical in 
the christian revelation is clearly, and fully, and frequently set 
forth ; and that, on matters more of a speculative character, 
we find in Scripture only slight and obscure hints.’ 

But nevertheless it cannot be admitted that no passages of 
a practical character have been variously interpreted ; or that 
all, or nearly all, or all the most important, of the differences 
that have divided Christians, relate to questions purcly specu- 
lative. Take, as one instance, that very carly and very wide- 
spread heresy, of the Gnostics; most of whom were rank 
Antinomians, teaching that they, as ‘knowing the Gospcl’— 
(whence their name),—-were exempt from all moral duty, and 
would be accounted righteous by imputation, without ‘ doing 
righteousness.” 

These, John in his Epistles manifestly had in view; and no 
doubt Peter also, when he speaks of those who ‘ wrest the 
Scriptures,’ especially Paul’s Epistles, ‘to their own destruc- 
tion” They, doubtless, as well as their successors (for, under 
various names Antinomians have always arisen from time to 


1 This circumstance is pointed out as characteristic of our religion, i in the Essay 
(1st Series) on the ‘ Practical Character of Revelation,’ and also in the Lectures 
on ‘A Future State,’ 

2 See John, Epis. i i; 
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time, down to this day’), interpreted in their own way Paul’s 
doctrine that we ‘are justified by faith, without the works of 
the law.’ Considering how earnestly that Apostle dwells on 
the necessity of ‘denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, and 
living soberly and rightcously,’ it may scem very strange that 
his Jagguage should have been thus ‘wrested; and that he 
should have been thought to be speaking of himself individually, 
in his then-state, as being ‘carnal, sold under sin,’ when he 
had just before been congratulating his hearers on being ‘ made 
free from sin,’ and just aftcr, speaks of his walking ‘ not aftcr 
the flesh, but after the spirit.” 

But the fact, however strange, cannot be denied. And it is 
as to the matter of fact that the question now is. Tor if it be 
said that such and such passages are not ‘susceptible of various 
interpretations’ according to reasonable principles, this is what 
most of the contending partics will be disposed to say, cach, of 
the texts they appeal to. They usually maintain, that to a fair 
and intelligent judge they do not admit of any interpretation 
but that which they themselves adopt. We can only reply, 
that, in point of fact they have bccn variously interpreted. It 
is probable, indeed, that, in very many instances, the various 
interprctations of Scripture have been not the cause, but the 
effect of men’s differences; and that, having framed ccrtain 
theories according to their own inclinations or fancics, they 
have then sought to force Scripture into a support of these. 
But still the fact remains, that mcn have differed in their 
Interpretations of Scripture, on the most important practical 
questions. 

Again, those Anabaptists who taught community of goods, 
and who were thus striking at the root of all civil society, made 
their appeal to Scripture.? So also do those who teach the 
doctrine of complete non-resistance ; the conscquence of which, 
if adopted by any one nation, would be to give up the peace- 
able as a prey to their unscrupulous neighbours. And so again 
do those who advocate vows of celibacy.’ 

Again, the Scripture-exhortations to ‘ unity’ have been inter- 
preted by some as requiring all Christians to live under a single 


* See Cuutions for the Times, Na 26. 2 Rom. vii. 
3 Acts iv., xix., Matt. xxiv., and Mark X. 21. 
4 Matt,exix. 12, and 1 Cor. vu. 
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ecclesiastical government; and the passages relating to the 
Church,’ and to the powers conferred on the Apostles, as 
obliging us to renounce all private judgment, and submit 
implicitly to whatever is decreed by the (supposed) Catholic 
Church. Now this is most emphatically a practical question, 
since it involves, not this or that particular point of pirtticc, 
but an indefinite number. Those who adopt the above inter- 
pretations must be prepared to acquiesce, at the bidding of 
their ecclesiastical rulers, in any the most gross superstitions 
and the most revolting moral corruptions, however disapproved 
by their own judgment, rather than exclude themselves (as they 
think) altogether from the Gospel-covenant. 

And the difference between Christians as to this point, 
which for so many ages has divided so many millions, may be 
considered as not only the most important of all the divisions 
that have ever existed, but even greater than all the rest put 
together. 

It cannot, therefore, be admitted that the practical preccpts 
of Scripture have never admitted of various interpretations ; or 
that the questions of doctrine on which Christians have been 
opposed are of a purely speculative character. 

The difference, again, between the Christians and the unbe- 
heving Jews, which is, emphatically, on a practical pomt, turns 
on the interpretations of the Scripture-prophccies; which the 
Jews of old (as at this day also) interpreted as relating to a 
Messiah who should be a great temporal prince and deliverer. 
And it was on that ground that they put to death the Lord 
Jesus as a blasphemous impostor. Indeed, a modern writer 
(speaking, we may presume, in bitter irony, and meaning a scoff 
at Christians) represents that murder as ‘no crime,’ because by 
the sacrifice of Christ mankind were redeemed. 

However clear to us may be the prophccies of a suffering 
Messiah, it cannot be said, looking to the fact, that ‘they 
admit of no differences of interpretation.’ And it is conceivable 
that they might have been so expressed as to force all men into 
the reception of Jesus; if, at least, there had been also such 
‘signs from Heaven’ as they looked for ;—if, that is, He had been 
seen descending from the clouds, accompanied by Moscs and 


1 Matt, xvi. 18, and xViii. 17. 
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Elias, in the splendour which He displayed to three Apostles at 
the Transfiguration ;—and if He had always appeared sur- 
rounded by a supernatural light (called a ciory) as painters are 
accustomed to represent Him, and as He appeared to John the 
Baptist. 

Raut as it is, ‘because they knew Him not, nor yet the 
voices of the prophets, which are read every Sabbath day, they 
fulfilled them in condemning Him.”! 

(I1.) I most fully admit that, in things confessedly beyond 
human reason, we ought to acquiesce in the scanty and obscure 
intimations given us in Revelation ; not presuming to frame, on 
such points, explanations of what Scripturc has left uncxplaincd ; 
nor (much less) to condemn, as unhappily has so often been 
done, our fellow-Christians who may reject those explanations ; 
and on such grounds to create hostile separation. 

But it is surely rash to pronounce that such separations were, 
properly speaking, designed; or, on any point, to draw inferences 
as to the Divine Witt from conjectures of our own, bascd on 
the events that actually take place. For, in a certain scnse, it 
may be said that whatever happens must be according to the 
Will of the Most High, since He does not interpose to prevent 
it. But ‘in our doings’ (as is expressed in the 17th Article) 
‘that Will of God is to be followed which is expressly declarcd 
in Scripture.’ 

‘It must needs be,’ says our Lord, ‘ that offences come ; but 
woe unto that man by whom the offence cometh.’ And Paul, 
who tells his converts, that ‘there must be heresies, that they 
who are approved may be made manifest,’ bids them, neverthe- 
less, ‘ reject a man that is an herctic.’ 

As for the analogy of a prince or mastcr who, the reviewer 
says, always endeavours to give unmistakable dircctions, Bishop 
Butler has touched it very well when he says, ‘The reason 
why a prince would give his directions in this plain manner 1s, 
that he absolutely desires such an external action should be 
done, without concerning himself with the motive or principle 
on which it is done: i.e., he regards only the external event, 
or the thing’s being done, and not at all the doing it, or the 
action, Whereas, the whole of morality and religion consisting 
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merely in action itself, there is no sort of parallel between the 
cases. But if the prince be supposed to regard only the action, 
—i.e., ouly to desire to exercise, or in any way prove, the 
understanding or loyalty of a servant, he would not always give 
his orders in such a plain manner.’ 

But as for the question why a state of trial does exista,why 
earth is not heaven—wliy any evil is permitted in the universe, 
—Bishop Butler had too much scnse and modesty to attempt 
any solution. 

(III.) I fully concur with the reviewer in disapproving of the 
union of vast masses of mankind under one government, eccle- 
siastical or civil. And in some instances, where men were so 
wedded to the erroneous view above alluded to, of the character 
of Christian ‘ unity,’ as to think that the combining of all 
Christians in a single community on earth is a thing to be 
aimed at, their doctrinal disagreements, which prevented this, 
may have incidentally proved a benefit. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that there is no alternative but such a combination, 
or elec, hostile scparation and opposition. Considering, indccd, 
how many religious Bodics of Dissentcrs there are among us, 
aud that all Protestants arc dissenters from the Church of 
Rome—revolted subjects who have renounced their subjection,— 
it is not, perhaps, to be wondered that the two ideas, of 
independent distinctness, and of disagreement, which have no 
necessary connexion, should have become associated in men’s 
minds.’ But the Apostles, who certainly did not encourage 
diversities of doctrine, founded numcrous distinct Churches, 
several cven in the same province; which, though not at all at 
Variance, were not placed under any common authority on earth, 
except that of the individual Apostle who founded them. And 
in the earliest ages the christian Churches were reckoned by 
hundreds. It was in later times, and very gradually, that the 
claims of Rome, and of Constantinople, to universal supremacy, 
were admitted. 

And in the present day, the American Episcopalian Church 
is kept apart from our own, not by difference of doctrine, but 
simply by being American. The Churches of Sweden and of 
Denmark, again, and of some other Protestant States, are not, 
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I believe, at all at variance with each other, though not subject 
to any common government. 

" (IV.) I am as fully convinced as the reviewer that no unin- 
spired man can justly pretend to infallible certainty as to what 
opinions are erroneous. But (1) no argument drawn from 
mass fallibility can at all avail to repress persecution, except 
with those who acknowledge fallibility. And it is well known 
that Churches comprising a majority of the christian world do 
lay claim to an unerring certainty in matters of doctrine. So 
that, with them, the argument which it is alleged all must 
admit, would have no force at all. To tell a Roman Catholic 
to admit that his Church can have no certainty as to what is or 
is not an error, would be simply telling him to cease to be a 
Roman Catholic. 

If, however, all that is meant is that, however certain we 
may be, ourselves, we cannot always demonstrate to ofhers—to 
the very persons in error—that their opinions are wrong, the 
persecutor would answer that since he cannot convince them, 
he must be content to make sure, in some way, whether by 
their death, banishment, incarceration, or otherwise, that they 
shall be effectually prevented from propagating their errors. 

But (2) even if a ruler admits himsclf to be not completcly 
infallible, still the above argument will not preclude persecu- 
tion. As I observed in a former work,' ‘ In protesting against 
the claim of the civil magistrate to prescribe to his subjects 
what shall be their religious faith, I have confined myself to 
the consideration that such a decision is beyond the province of 
a secular ruler; instead of dilating, as some writers have done, 
on the impossibility of having any ruler whose judgment shall 
be infallible. That infallibility cannot be justly claimed by 
uninspired Man, is indeed very truc, but nothing to the present 
Purpose. A man may claim—as the Apostles did—infallibility 
I matters of faith, without thinking it allowable to enforce 
conformity by secular coercion ; and, again, on the other hand, 
he may think it right to employ that cocrcion, without thinking 
himself infallible. In fact, all legislators do this in respect of 
temporal concerns; such as confessedly come within the pro- 
vince of human legislation. Much as we have heard of religious 
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infallibility, no one, I conceive, ever pretended to universal 
legislative infallibility. And yet every legislature enforces 
obedience, under penalties, to the laws it enacts in civil and 
criminal transactions; not, on the ground of their supposing 
themselves exempt from error of judgment; but because they 
are bound to legislater-though conscious of being falljble— 
according to the best of their judgment; and to enforce obe- 
dience to each law till they shall see cause to repeal it. What 
should hinder them, if religion be one of the things coming 
within their province, from enforcing (on the same principle) 
conformity to their enactments respecting that? A lawgiver 
sees the expediency of a uniform rule, with regard, suppose, to 
weights and measures, or to the descent of property ; he frames, 
without any pretensions to infallibility, the dest rule he can 
think of; or, perhaps, merely a rule which he thinks as coop 
as any other; and enforces uniform compliance with it: this 
being a matter confessedly within his province. Now if reli- 
gion be so too, he may feel himself called on to enforce 
uniformity in that also; not believing himself infallible either 
in matters of faith or in matters of expediency; but holding 
himself bound, in each case alike, to frame such enactments as 
are in his judgment advisable, and to enforce compliance with 
them ; as King James in his prefatory proclamation respecting 
the Thirty-nine Articles, announces his determination to allow 
of ‘no departure from them whatever. IJ do not con- 
ceive that he thought himself gifted with infallibility; but 
that he saw an advantage in religious uniformity, and there- 
fore held himself authorized and bound to enforce it by the 
power of the secular magistrate. The whole question therefore 
turns, not on any claim to infallibility, but on the extent of 
the province of the civil magistrate, and of the applicability of 
legal coercion, or of exclusion from civil rights.’—[pp. 157, 8.! 

And it may be added that (as I have elsewhere remarked)! 
a rules who believed in no religion, as probably was the case 
with many of the ancient heathen lawgivers, might yet, hke 
them, think the established religion a useful thing to keep the 
vulgar in awe, and might, on grounds of expediency, enforce 
conformity. 





1 See Essay i, On the Kingdom of Christ. 
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‘It is certain, that heresies and schisms are, of all others, the 
greatest scandals,’ 

‘ Nothing doth so much keep men out of the Church, and drive 
men out of the Church, as breach of unity? 


If proof of the truth of Bacon’s remark werc needed, it might 
be found in the fact, that among the more immediate causes of 
the stationary, or even receding, condition of the Reformation, 
for nearly three centuries,—a condition so strangely at variance 
with the anticipations excited in both friends and fors by its 
first rapid advance,—the one which has becn most frequently 
remarked upon is the contentions among Protestants, who, soon 
after the first outbreak of the revolt from Rome, began to 
expend the chief part of their energics in contests with each 
other ; and often showed more, zeal, and even fierccr hostility, 
against rival-Protestants, than against the systems and the 
principles which they agreed in condemning. ‘The adherents of 
the Church of Rome, on the contrary, arc ready to waive all 
internal differences, and unite actively, as against a common 
enemy, in opposing the Greek Church, and all denominations 
of Protestants. They are like a disciplined army undcr a single 
supreme leader; in which, whatever jealousics and disscnsions 
may cxist among the individual officers and soldicrs, every onc 
is at his post whenever the trumpet gives the call to arms, and 
the whole act as one man against the hostile army. Protestants, 
on the contrary, labour under the disadvantages which are well 
known in military history, of an allied army—a host of confe- 
derates,—who are often found to forget the common cause, and 
desert, or even oppose one another. 

Hence, it is continually urged against the Reformed Churches, 
‘See what comes of allowing private judgment in religion. 
Protestants, who profess to sacrifice everything to truth, do not, 
after all, attain it, for if they did, they would all (as has been 
just observed) be agreed. The exercise of their private Judg- 
ment does but expose them to the disadvautages of divisions, 
without, after all, securing to them an infullible certainty of 
attaining truth ; while those who submit to the decisions of one 
Supreme central authority, have at least the advantage of being 
united against every common adversary.’ 

And this advantage certainly does exist, and ought not to be 
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denied, or kept out of sight. The principle is indeed sound, 
of making truth, as embraced on sincere conviction, the first 
object, and unity a secondary one; and if Man were a less im-~ 
perfect Being than he is, all who adhered to that principle 
would, as has been said, be agreed and united; and truth and 
rectitude would have their natural advantages over thc» opno- 
sites. But as it is, what we generally find, is truth mixed with 
human error, and general religion tainted with an alloy of 
human weaknesses and prejudices. And this it is that gives a 
certain degree of advantage to any system—whether in itself 
true or false—which makes union, and submission to a supreme 
authority on earth, the first point. 

If you exhort men to scek truth, and to embrace what, on 
deliberate examination, they are convinced is truth, they may 
follow this advice, and yet—congidering what Man is—may be 
expected to arrive at different conclusions. But if you exhort 
them to agree, and with that view, to make a compromise,- - 
each consenting (like the Roman Triumvirs of old, who sacrificed 
to each other’s enmity their respective friends) to proscribe some 
of their own convictions,—then, if they follow this advice, the 
end sought will be accomplished. 

But surely the advantages, great as thcy are, of union, arc 
too dearly purchased at such a price; since, besides the possi- 
bility that men may be unitcd in what is erroneous and wrong 
in itself, there is still this additional evil—and this should be 
remembered above all,—that whatever absolute truth there may 
be in what is assented to on such a principle, it 1s not truth fo 
those who assent to it not on conviction, but for union’s sake. 
And what is in itself right to be done, is wrong ¢o him who 
does it without the approbation of his own judgment, at the 
bidding of others, and with a view to their co-opcration. On 
the other hand, the unity—whether among all Christians, or 
any portion of them—which is the result of their all holding 
the same truth,—this unity is not the less perfect from its being 
incidental, and not the primary object aimed at, and to which 
all else was to be sacrificed. But those who have only inci- 
dentally adhered to what is in itself perfectly right, may be them- 
selves wrong ; even to a greater degree than those who may have 
fallen into error on some poifts, but who are on the whole 
sincere votaries of truth. ‘ 
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Another disadvantage that is to be weighed against the 
alvantages of an unity based on implicit submission to a certain 
-upreme authority, is that the adherents of such a system are 
deprived of the character of witnesses. 

When a man professes, and we are unable to disprove the 
.incerty of the profession, that he has been, on examination, 
convinced of the truth of a certain doctrine, he is a witness to 
the force of the reasons which have convinccd him. But those 
sho take the contrary course give, in reality, no testimony at 
ul, except to the fact that they have reccived so and so from 
their guide. They are like copics of some printed document 
(whether many or few, makes no difference), struck off from the 
-ume types, and which consequently can have no more weight as 

vidence, than one. So also, the shops supply us with abun- 
‘ance of busts and prints of some eminent man, ‘all striking 
hkenesses—of each other.’ 

If there were but a hundred persons in all the world who 
;tofessed to have fully convinced themselves, independently of 
rach other’s authority, of the truth of a certain conclusion, and 
these were men of no more than ordinary ability, their declara- 
tion would have incalculably more weight than that of a hun- 
dred millions, even though they were the most sagacious and 
learned men that ever existed, maintaining the opposite con- 
lusion, but having previously resolved to forego all exercise 
cf their own judgment, and to reccive implicitly what is dictated 
to them. For, the testimony (to use a simple and obvious 
iilustration) of even a small number of eye-witnesses of any 
\Yansaction, even though possessing no extraordinary powers of 
vision, would outweigh that of countless millions who should 
have resolved to close their eyes, and to receive and retail the 
report they heard from a single individual. 

So important in giving weight to testimony, is the absence of 
tll concert, or suspicion of concert, that probably one of the 
causes which induced the Apostles, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, to found several distinct and independent Churches, 
lustead of a single community under one government on earth, 
was, the increased assurance thus afforded of the doctrines and 
f the Canon of Scripture reccived by all. For, it was not—as 
fone have imagined—any General Council or Synod of the 
Universal Church, that determined what books and what doc: 
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trines should be reccived. No one of the early General Coun- 
cils did more than declare what had been already received by 
the spontancous decision of each of many distinct Churches,— 
which liad thus borne, long before, their independent testimony 
to the books and the doctrines of Christ’s inspired servants. 

So well is all this understood by crafty controveys‘alists, 
that they usually endeavour to represent all who chance to 
agree 1n maintaining what they would oppose, as belonging to 
some School, Party, or Association of some kind, and in some 
way combined, and acting in concert; and this when there is no 
proof, or shadow of proof, of any such combination, except co- 
incidence of opinion. Thcy are represented (to serve a purpose) 
as disciples of such and such a leader. But ‘ there are threc 
senses in which men are somctimes callcd ‘ disciples’ of any 
other person; (I.) incorrectly, from their simply maintaining 
something that he maintains, without any profession or proof 
of its being derived from him. Thus, Augustine was a predesti- 
narian, and so was Mahomet; yet no one supposes that the one 
derived his belicf from the other. It is very common, however, 
to say of another, that he is an Arian, Athanasian, Socinian, &c., 
which tends to mislead, unless it is admitted, or can be proved, 
that he learnt his opinions from this or that master. (2.) When 
certain persons avow that they have adopted the views of 
another, not however on his authority, but from holding them 
to be agreeable to reason or to Scripture ; as the Platonic, and 
most other philosophical sects: the Lutherans, Zuinglians, &c. 
(3.) When, like the disciples of Jesus, and, as it is said, of the 
Pythagoreans, and the adherents of ccrtain Churches, they 
profess to receive their system on the authority of their master 
or Church; to acquiesce in an ‘ipsc-dixit;’ or, to receive all 
that the Church receives. These three senses should be carefully 
kept distinct.” 

One of the earliest of the assailants of Bishop Hampden’s 
Bampton Lectures (a writer who afterwards seceded openly to 
Rome) distinctly asserted that Dr. H., Dr. Arnold, Dr. Hinds, 
Mr. Blanco White, and Archbishop Whately were ‘ united in the 
closest bonds of private friendship, as well as of agreement in doc- 
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tr.ne.’ Whether this was a known falsehood, or a mere random as- 
ertion, thrown out without any knowledge at all about the matter 
one cannot decide. But the fact is, that Dr. Arnold never had any 
close intimacy with Dr. Hampden; and with Dr. Hinds, and Mr. 

3. White,—he had not so much as a visiting acquaintance |! 

New though the alleged ‘ private friendship’—had it cxisted 
--would have been nothing in itself blameahble, onc may casily 
see the purpose of the fabrication. That purpose evidently was, 
tv impair in some degree the independent testimony of the 
persons mentioned, as to the points wherein they coincided, by 
insinuating that they had conspired together to found some 
kind of school or party; and that, in furtherance of such a 
plan, they might possibly have been biassed in their several 
judgments, or have made something of a compromise. 

How very probable such a result is, was strikingly shown, 
shortly after, by the formation of the ‘ Tract-party. Of the 
persons who (deliberately and avowedly) combined for the pur- 
pose of advocating certain principles, some—as they themsclves 
subsequently declared—disapproved of much that was put forth 
in several of the Zracts for the Times, yet thought it best 
to suppress thcir disapprobation, and to continuc to favour the 
publication, till the advocacy of unsound views had reached an 
alarming height. 

The ingenuity displayed in many of those Tracts has given 
currency to doctrincs in themselves open to easy refutation ; 
and the high character for learning of some of the writers, 
doubtless contributed to their success; but their being known 
to have combined. together (‘ conspired,’ is the term used by one 
of themselves) for the propagation of certain doctrines agrecd 
upon, took off just so much of the weight of their authority. 

And when ministers of the Church of England, and Mora- 
Vians, and Lutherans, Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congrega- 
tionalists, &c., are, all and each, without any concert, teaching 
to their respective congregations certain fundamental Chris- 
tian doctrines, this their concurrence furnishes a strong 
Presumption in favour of those doctrines. Of these religious 
COmmunities, some coincide on all fundamental points, while 
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others, unhappily, are, on many important points, opposed to 
each other: but as long as they are independent of cach other, 
their spontancous coincidence, where they do coincide, gives 
great weight to their testimony. But if they formally combine 
together (in an Association, Alliance, Party, or whatever else it 
may be called), and pledge themselves to cach other ta pro- 
pagate these doctrincs, the presumption is proportionably 
weakened. 

It 1s very strange, that some persons, not deficient, gencrally, 
in good sense, should fail to perccive the consequences of thus 
setting up what is in reality, though not in name, a new Church. 
Besides that, under a specious appearance of promoting univit 
among Christians, it tends to foster dis-union and dissension m 
each Church, between those who do, and who do not, enrol 
themselves as members—besides this, the force of the spon- 
taneous and independent testimony of members of distinct 
Churches, is, im great measure, destroyed, by the unwise means 
for strengthening it. 

It is important that we should be fully aware, not only of 
the advantages which undoubtedly are obtained by this kind of 
union, but also of its disadvantages; for neither belong exclu- 
sively to any particular Church, or other community, but to 
every kind of Party, Association, Alliance, or by whatever other 
name it may be called, in which there 1s an express or under- 
stood obligation on the members to give up, or to suppress, 
their own convictions, and submit to the decisions of the leader 
or leaders under whom they are to act. 

This principle of sacrificing truth to unity, creeps in gradually. 
The sacrifice first demanded, in such cases, is, in gencral, not a 
great one. Men are lcd on, step by step, from silence as to 
some mistake, to connivance at fallacies, and thence to suppres- 
sion, and then to misrepresentation, of truth; and ultimately to 
the support of known falsehood. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that I do not advocate the 
Opposite extreme,—the too common practice of exaggerating 
differences, or setting down all who do not completely concur 
in all our views as ‘ infidels,’ as ‘altogether heterodox,’ &. The 
right maxim is one that we may borrow from Shakesperc: 
‘Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.’ But it is 
worth remarking, that what may be called the two opposite 
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extremes, in this matter, are generally found together. For it is 
the tendency of party spirit to pardon anything in those who 
heartily support the party, and nothing in those who do not. 


‘Men ought to take heed of rending God’s Church by two kinds 
‘ss of controversies.’ 


Controversy, though always an evil in itself, is sometimes a 
necessary cvil. To give up anything worth contending about, 
in order to prevent hurtful contentions, is, for the sake of extir- 
pating noxious weeds, to condemn the field to perpetual sterility. 
Yet, if the principle that it is an evil only to be incurred when 
necessary for the sake of some important good, were acted upon, 
the two classes of controversics mentioned by Bacon would 
certainly be excluded. ‘The first, controversy on subjccts too 
decp and mysterious, is indeed calculated to gender strife. For, 
in a case where correct knowledge is impossible to any, and 
where all are, in fact, in the wrong, there is but little likeli- 
hood of agreement; like men who should rashly venture to 
Xplore a strange land in utter darkness, they will be scattered 
mto a thousand devious paths. The second class of subjects 
that would be excluded by this principle, are those which rclate 
to matters too minute and trifling. For it should be remem- 
bered that not only docs every question that can be raiscd lead 
to differences of Opinion, disputes, and parties, but also that the 
violence of the dispute, and the zeal and bigoted spirit of the 
“varty, are not at all proportioncd to the importance of the 
natter at issue. The smallest spark, if thrown among very 
‘ombustible substances, may raisc a formidable conflagration. 
Witness the long and acrimonious disputes which distracted the 
shureh concerning the proper time for the observance of Kaster, 
and Concerning the use of leavened or unleavened bread at the 
luord’s Supper. We of the present day, viewing these contro- 
’ersies from a distance, with the eye of sober reason, and 
hercelving of how little consequence the points of dispute are 
In themselves, provided they be so fixed as to produce a decent 
' hiformity, at least among the members of each Church, can 
7 arly bring ourselves to believe that the most important 
| Octrines of the Gospel were never made the subject of more 
“8 Contentions than such trifles as these; and that for these 
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the peace and unity of the Church were violated, and Christian 
charity too often utterly destroyed. But we should not forget 
that human nature is still the same as it ever was; and that 
though the controversies of one age may often appear ridiculous 
in another, the disposition to contend about trifles may remain 
unchanged.’ 

Not only, however, should we avoid the risk of causing 
needless strife by the discussion of such questions as are in 
themselves trifling, but those also are to be regarded as to us 
insignificant, which, however curious, sublime, and interesting, 
can lead to no practical result, and have no tendency to make 
us better Christians, but are merely matters of speculative 
curiosity. Paul is frequent and earnest in his exhortations to 
his converts to confine themselves to such studies as tend to 
the edification of the Church,—the increase of the fruits of the 
Spirit,—the conversion of infidels—and the propagation of the 
essential doctrines of the Gospel. And these doctrines are ai! 
of a practical tendency. While all the systems framed by 
human superstition, enthusiasm, and imposture, whether Pagan, 
Romish, or Mahometan, abound, as might be expected, in mytho- 
logical fables and marvellous legends, it is one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of the true religion, that it reveals 
nothing that is not practically important for us to know with a 
view to our salvation. Our religion, as might no less be 
expected of one which comes not from man, but from God, 
reveals to us, not the philosophy of the human mind in itself, 
nor yct the philosophy of the divine Nature in itself, but (that 
which is properly religion) the relation and connection of the 
two Beings ;—what God is fo us,—what He has done, and will 
do for us,—and what we are to be and to do, in regard to 
Him. 

Bacon, doubtless, does not mean to preclude all thought or 
mention of any subject connected with religion, whose practical 
utility we are unable to point out. On the contrary, he elsc- 
where urges us to pursue truth, without always requiring to 
perceive its practical application. But all controversy, and 
everything that is likely, under existing circumstances, to lead 
to controversy, on such points, must be carefully avoided. 


© 





1 See Lessons on Religians Worship. 
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When once a flame is kindled, we cannot tell how far it may 
extend. And since, though we may be allowed, we cannot be 
bound in duty to discuss speculative points of theology, the 
blame of occasioning necdless dissension must lie with those 
who so discuss them as to incur a risk that hostile parties may 
arise gut of their speculations. 


‘ Men create oppositions which are not, and put them into new 
terms so fixed, as whereas the meaning ought to govern the 
term, the term in effect governeth the meaning.’ 


So important are words in influencing our thoughts, and so 
common is the error of overlooking their importance, that we 
cannot give too much heed to this caution of Bacon as to our 
use of language in religious discussion. The rules most im- 
portant to be observed are, first, to be aware of the ambiguity 
of words, and watchful against being misled by it; since the 
same word not ouly may, but often must, be used to express 
different mcanings; and so common a source of dissension is 
the mistake hence arising of the meaning of others, that the 
word misunderstanding is applied to disagreements in general : 
secondly (since, on the other hand, the same meaning may be 
expresscd by different words), to guard against attaching too 
great importance to the use of any particular term: and lastly, 
to avoid, as much as possible, introducing or keeping up the 
use of any peculiar se¢ of words and phrases, any ‘ fixed terms,’ 
as Bacon calls them, as the badge of a party. 

A neglect of this last rule, it is obvious, must greatly pro- 
mote causeless divisions and all the evils of party-spirit. Any 
system appears the more distinct from all others, when provided 
with a distinct, regular, technical phraseology, like a corporate 
Body, with its coat of arms and motto. By this means, over 
and above all the real differences of opinion which exist, a fresh 
cause of opposition and separation is introduced among those 
who would perhaps be found, if their respective statements were 
candidly explained, to have in their tenets no real ground of 
disunion. Nor will the consequences of such divisions be as 
trifling as their causes; for when parties are once firmly esta- 
blished and arrayed against each other, their opposition will 
usually increase ; and the differences between them, which were 

E 
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originally little more than imaginary, may in time become 
serious and important. Experience would seem to teach us 
that the technical terms which were introduced professedly fox 
the purpose of putting down heresies as they arose, did but 
serve rather to multiply heresies. This, at least, is certain, 
that as scientific theories and technical phraseology sained 
currency, party animosity raged the more violently. Those 
who, having magnified into serious evils by injudicious opposi- 
tion, heresies in themselves insignificant, appealed to the mag- 
nitude of those evils to prove that their opposition was called 
for: like unskilful physicians, who, when by violent remedies 
they have aggravated a trifling disease into a dangerous one, 
urge the violence of the symptoms which they themselves have 
produced, in justification of their practice. They employed that 
violence in the cause of what they believed to be divine truth, 
which Jesus Himself and his Apostles expressly forbade in the 
cause of what they knew to be divine truth. ‘ The servant of 
the Lord,’ says Paul, ‘ must not strive, but be gentle unto all 
men, in meckness instructing them that oppose themselves, if 
God, peradventure, will give them repentance to the acknow- 
ledging of the truth.’? 

On the whole, there is nothing that more tends to deprave 
the moral sense than Party, because it supplics that sympathy 
for which Man has a natural craving. To any one unconnected 
with Party, the temptations of personal interest or gratification 
are in some degree checked by the disapprobation of those 
around him. But a partizan finds himself surrounded by 
persons most of whom, though perhaps not unscrupulous in 
their private capacity, are prepared to keep him in countenance 
in much that is unjustifiable,—to overlook or excuse almost 
anything in a zealous and efficient partizan,—and even to applaud 
what in another they would condemn, so it does but promote 
some party-object. For, Party corrupts the conscience, by 
making almost all virtues flow, as it were, in és own channel. 
Zeal for truth becomes, gradually, zeal for the watchword—the 
shibboleth—of the party; justice, mercy, benevolence, are all 
limited to the members of that party, and are censured if ex- ’ 
tended to those of the opposite party, or (which is usually even 


1 2 Tim. xi. 25-4 
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more detested) those of no party. Candour is made to consist 
in putting the best construction on all that comes from one 
side, and the worst on all that does not. Whatever is wrong, 
in any member of the party, is either boldly denied, in the face 
of all evidence, or vindicated, or passcd over in silence; and 
whatever is, or can be brought to appear, wrong on the opposite 
side, is readily credited, and brought forward, and exaggerated. 
The principles of conduct originally the noblest,—disinterested 
self-devotion, courage, and active zeal,—Party perverts to its 
own purposes: veracity, submissive humility, charity—in short, 
every christian virtuc,—it enlists in its cause, and confines 
within its own limits; and the conscience becomes gradually so 
corrupted that it becomes a guide to evil instead of good. The 
‘light that is in us becomes darkness.’ ' 


‘We may not take up Mahomet’s sword, or like unto it ; that is, 


to propagate religion by wars, or by sanguinary persecutions 
to force consciences.’ 


Although Bacon thus protests against the ‘ forcing of men’s 
consciences,’ yet I am not quite sure, whether he fully embraced 
the principle that a// secular coercion, small or great, in what 
regards religious faith, is contrary to the spirit of Christianity ; 
and that a man’s religion, as long as he conducts himself as a 
peaceable and good citizen, does not fall within the province of 
the civil magistrate. Bacon speaks with just horror of ‘ san- 
guinary persecutions.” Now, any laws that can be properly 
called ‘ sanguinary’—any undue severity—should be deprecated 
in all matters whatever ; as if, for example, the penalty of death 
should be denounced for stealing a pin. But if religious truth 
does properly fall within the province of the civil magistrate,— 
if it be the office of government to provide for the good of the 
subjects, universally, including that of their souls, the rulers 
can have no more right to tolerate heresy, than theft or murder. 
They may plead that the propagation of false doctrine—that is, 
what is contrary to what they hold to be true,—is the worst 
kind of robbery, and is a murder of the soul. On that supposi- 
tion, therefore, the degree of severity of the penalty denounced 


1 See Annotations on Essay XXXIX. 
E2 
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against religious offences, whether it shall be death, or exile, or 
fine, or imprisonment, or any other, becomes a mere political 
question, just as in the case of the penalties for other crimes.’ 

But if, on the contrary, we are to understand and comply 
with, in the simple and obvious sense, our Lord’s injunction to 
‘render to Ceesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s;’ and his declaration that his ‘ kingdom 
is not of this world; and if we are to believe his Apostles 
sincere In renouncing, on behalf of themselves and their fol- 
lowers, all design of propagating their faith by secular force, or 
of monopolizing for Christians as such, or for any particular 
denomination of Christians, secular power and political rights, 
then, all penalties and privations, great or small, inflicted on 
purely religious grounds, must be equally of the character of 
persecution (though all are not equally severe persecution), and 
all alike unchristian. Persecution, in short, is not wrong 
because it is cruel, but it is cruel because it is wrong.’ ? 


1 The following is an extract from a Protestant book, published a few years 
ago :—‘ The magistrate who restrains, coerces, or punishes one who is propagating 
a true religion, opposes himself to God, and is a persecutor ; but the magistr: ie 
who restrains, coerces, or punishes one who is propagating a false religion, obt ys 
the command of God, and ts not a persecutor.’ 

This is a doctrine which every persecutor in the world would fully admit. 

2 Sce Essay ‘On Persecution,’ 3rd Series. 


ESSAY IV. OF REVENGE. 


EVENGE is a kind of wild justice, which the more Man’s 
yature runs to, the more ought law to weed it out; for aa. 
for the first wrong, it does but offend the law ; but the revenge” 
of that wrong putteth the law out of office. Certainly, in taking 
revenge a man is but even with his cnemy, but in passing it 
over he is superior; for it is a prince’s part to pardon: and 
Solomon, I am sure, saith, ‘ It is the glory of a man to pass by 
an offence.’ That which is past is gone and irrecoverable, and 
vise men have enough to do with things present and to come ; 
therefore they do but trifle with themselves, that labour in past 
matters. There is no man doth a wrong for the wrong’s sake, 
but thereby to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or honour, 
or the like ; therefore why should I be angry with a man for 
loving himself better than me? And if any man should do 
wrong, merely out of ill-nature, why, yet it is but hke the thorn 
or brier, which prick and scratch, because they can do no other. 
The most tolerable sort of revenge is for those wrongs which 
there is no law to remedy: but then, let a man take heed the 
revenge be such as there is no law to punish; else a man’s 
enemy is still beforchand, and it 1s two for one. 

Some, when they take revenge, are desirous the party should 
know whence it cometh: this 1s the more generous; for the 
delight seemeth to be not so much in doing the hurt, as in 
making the party repent: but base and crafty cowards are hke 
the arrow that flieth in the dark. 

Cosmus, Duke of Florence, had a desperate saying against 
perfidious or neglecting’ friends, as if those wrongs were un- 
pardonable. ‘ You shall read,’ saith he, ‘that we are com- 
manded to forgive our enemies, but you never read that we 
are commanded to forgive our friends. But yet the spirit of 
Job? was in a better tune: ‘ Shall we,’ saith he, ‘take good at 
God’s hands, and not be content to take evil also?’ and so of 
friends in a proportion. This is certain, that a man that studieth 
revenge keeps his own wounds green, which otherwise would 


Proverbs xix. 11. , 7? Neglecting. Neglectful ; negligent. —® Job ii. 10. 
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heal and do well. Public revenges are for the most port fortu- 
nate; as that for the death of Ceesar; for the death of Pertinax ; 
for the death of Henry III. of France; and many more. But 
in private revenges it is not so; nay, rather vindictive persons 
live the life of witches, who, as they are mischievous, so end 
they unfortunate. - o 


[Essay iv. 


ANTITHETA ON REVENGE. 


Pro. 
‘Vindicta privata, justitia agrestis, 
‘ Private revenge is wild justice.’ 


‘Qui vim rependit, legem tantum 
violat, non hominem. 

‘He who returns violence for violence, 
offends against the law only —not 
against the individual,’ 


* Utilis metus ultionis private ; nam 
leges nimium spe dormiunt. 

* Prwwate vengeance inspires a salu- 
tary fear, as the laws too often slum- 
ber”! 


ConTRA. 
* Qui injuriam fecit, principium malo 
dedit ; qui reddidit, modum abstulit. 
‘He who has committed an injury 
has made a beginning of evil; he who 
returns it, has taken away all limit 
Srom it. 


‘Vindicta, quo magis naturalis, eo 
magis cocrcenda. 

‘ The more natural revenge is to man, 
the more it should be repressed.’ 


‘Qui facile injuriam reddit, is fortasse 
tempore, non voluntate posterior erat. 


‘He who is ready in returning an 
injury, has, perhaps, been anticipated 
by his enemy only in time.’ 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘Some, when they take revenge, are desirous the party should 
know whence it cometh? 


It is certainly, as Bacon remarks, ‘more generous’—or less 
ungenerous—to desire that the party receiving the punishment 
should ‘ know whence it cometh.’ Aristotle distinguishes op-yn 
—(‘ Resentment’ or ‘ Anger’) trom Muooc,—‘ Hatred,’ (and 
when active, ‘ Malice’)—by this. The one who hates, he says, 
wishes the object of his hatred to suffer, or to be destroyed, no 
matter by whom; while Resentment craves that he should know 
from whom, and for what, he suffers. And he instances Ulysses 
in the Odyssey, who was not satisfied with the vengeance he had 





1 See, in Guy Mannering, Pleydell’s remark, that if you have not a regular 
chimney for the smoke, it will find its way through the whole house. 
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taken, under a feigned name, on the Cyclops, till he had told 
bim who he really was. 

So Shakespere makes Macduff, in his eager desire of ven- 
geance on Macbeth, say, 


‘If thou be slain, and with no sword of mine, 
My wife’s and children’s ghosts will haunt me still.’ 


? 


‘In taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy ; but in 
passing it over he is superior, &c. 


Bacon, in speaking of the duty, and of the difficulty, of for- 
giving injuries, might have remarked that some of the things 
hardest to forgive are not what any one would consider injuries 
(i.e., wrongs) at all. 

Many would reprobate the use, in such a case, of the word 
jorgiwe. And the word ought not to be insisted on; though 
that most intelligent woman, Miss Elizabeth Smith, says (in her 
commonplace-book, from which posthumous extracts were pub- 
lished) that ‘a woman has need of extraordinary gentleness and 
niodesty to be forgiven for possessing superior ability and learn- 
ing.’ She would probably have found this true even now, to a 
certain degree ; though less than in her time. 

But not to insist on a word, say, instcad of ‘ forgive,’ that it 
is hard to ‘judge fairly of’ and to ‘ feel kindly towards,’ 

(1.) One who adheres to the views which were yours, and 
which you have changed. This was, doubtless, one of the 
. Apostle Paul’s trials. But in his case the miracle he had 
experienced, and the powers conferred on himself, could leave 
no doubt on his mind. But the trial is much harder when you 
hear arguments used against you which you had yourself for- 
merly employed, and which you cannot now refute; and when 
you rest on reasons which you had formerly shown to be futile, 
and which do not quite satisfy you now; and when you know 
that you are suspected, and half-suspect yourself, of being in 
some way biassed. Then it is that you especially need some one 
to keep you in countenance; and are tempted to be angry with 
those who will not, however they may abstain:from reproaching 
you with apostasy. 

Of course there is a trial on the opposite side also; but it is 
far leas severe. For, a change implies error, first or last; and 
this is galling to one’s self-esteem. The one who had adhered 
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to his system, sect, or opinion, may hug himself on his (so-called) 
‘consistency ;? and may congratulate himself—inwardly, if not 
openly,—on the thought that at least he may be quite right all 
through ; whereas the other must have been wrong somewhere. 
‘TI stand,’ he may say to himself, ‘ where he was; J think @s 
he thought, and do what he did; he cannot at any rate tax me 
with ficklencss; nor can he blame anything in me which he 
was not himsclf guilty of’ All this is as soothing to the one 
party, as the thought of it is irritating to the other. 

(2.) One who has proved right in the advice and warning he 
gave you, and which you rejected. 

‘I bear you no ill will, Lizzy’ (says Mr. Bennet, in Miss 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice), ‘for being justified in the warn- 
ing you gave me. Considering how things have turned out, [’ 
think this shows some magnanimity.’ 

(3.) One who has carried off some prize from you; whether 
the woman you were in love with, or some honour, or situation, 
—especially if he has attained with little exertion what you had 
been striving hard for, without success. 

This is noticed by Aristotle (Rhetoric, book 11.) as one great 
ground of envy (p8ovoc). 

(4.) One who has succeeded in some undertaking whose 
failure you had predicted: such as the railroad over Chat Moas, 
which most of the engineers pronounced impossible; or the 
Duke of Bridgewater’s aqueduct, which was derided as a: castle 
in the air. 

Again, with some minds of a haser nature, there is a diffi- 
culty, proverbially, in forgiving those whom one is conscious of 
having injured: and, again, those (especially if equals or infe- 
riors) who have done very great and important services, beyond 
what can ever receive an adequate return. Rochefoucault even 
says that ‘to most men it is less dangerous to do hurt than to 
do them too much good.’ But then it was his system to look 
on the dark side only of mankind. 

Tacitus, also, who is not very unlike him in this respect, says 
that ‘benefits are acceptable as far as it appears they may be 
repaid; but that when they far exceed this, hatred takes the 
place of gratitude.’ It is only, however, as has been said, the 
basest natures to whom any of these last-mentioned trials can 
occur, a8 trials. 
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In all these and some other such cases, there is evidently no 
injury; and some will, as has been just said, protest against the use 
of the word ‘ forgive,’ when there is no wrong to be forgiven. 

Then avoid the word, if you will; only do not go on to ima- 
gine that you have no need to keep down, with a strong effort, 
just the same kind of feelings that you would have had if there 
had been an injury. If you take for granted that no care is 
needcd to repress such feclings, inasmuch as they would be so 
manifestly unreasonable, the probable result will be, that you 
will not repress but indulge them. You will not, indeed, 
ucknowledge to yourself the real ground (as you do in the case 
of an actual injury) of your resentful feeling; but you will 
deceive yourself by finding out some other ground, real or ima- 
ginary. ‘It is not that the man adheres to his original views, 

but that he is an uncharitable bigot ’ ‘1t is not that I grudge 
him his success, but that he is too much puffed up with it?’ 
‘It is not that I myself was sceking the situation, but that he 
is unfit for it;’ &c. 

IIe who cultivates, in the right way, the habit of forgiving 
injurics, will acquire it. But if you content yourself with this, 
aud do not cultivate a habit of candour in such cases as those 
above alluded to, you will be deficient in that; for it does not 
grow wild in the soil of the human heart. And the unreason- 
ableness and injustice of the feelings which will grow wild there, 
is a reason not why you should neglect to extirpate them, but 
why you should be the more ashamed of not doing so. 

It 1s worth mentioning, that your judgment of any one’s 
character who has done anything wrong, ought to be cxactly 
the same, whether the wrong was done to you or to any one 
else. Any one by whom you have yourself been robbed or 
assaulted, is neither morc nor less a robber, or a ruffian, than 
if he had so injured some other person, a stranger to you. This 
is evident ; yet there is great need to remind people of it; for, 
as the very lowest minds of all regard with far the most disap- 
probation any wrong from which they themselves suffer, so, 
those a few steps, and only a few, above them, in their dread of 
such manifest injustice, think they cannot bend the twig too 
far the contrary way, and are for regarding (in theory, at least, 
if not in practice) wrongs to oneself as no wrongs at all. Such 

,® person will reckon it a point of heroic generosity to let loose 
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on society a rogue who has cheated him, and to leave uncen- 
sured and unexposed a liar by whom he has been belied ; and the 
like in other cases. And if you refuse favour and countenance 
to those unworthy of it, whose misconduct has at all affected you, 
he will at once attribute this to personal vindictive feelings; as 
if there could be no such thing as esteem and disesteem., One 
may even see tales, composed by persons not wanting in intelli- 
gence, and admired by many of what are called the educated 
classes, in which the virtue held up for admiration and imitation 
consists in selecting as a bosom friend, and a guide, and a model 
of excellence, one who had been guilty of manifest and gross 
injustice ; because the party had suffered personally from that 
injustice. 

It is thus that ‘fools mistake reverse of wrong for right.’ 
The charity of some persons consists in proceeding on the sup- 
position that to believe in the existence of an injury is to 
cherish implacable resentment; and that it is impossible to 
forgive, except when there is nothing to be forgiven. It 13 
obvious that these notions render nugatory the Gospel-precepts. 
Why should we be called upon to render good for evil, if we 
are bound always to explain away that evil, and call it good? 
Where there is manifestly just ground for complaint, we should 
accustom ourselves to say, ‘That man owes me a hundred 
pence !? thus at once estimating the debt at its just amount, 
and recalling to our mind the parable of him who rigorously 
enforced his own claims, when he had been forgiven ten 
thousand talents. 

There is a whole class of what may be called secondary 
vulgar errors,—errors produced by a kind of re-action from those 
of people who are the very lowest of all, in point of intellect, or 
of moral sentiment,—errors which those fall into who are a few, 
and but a very few, steps higher. 

Any one who ventures a remark on the above error, will be 
not unlikely to hear as a reply, ‘Oh, but most men are far more 
disposed to judge too severely than too favourably of one who 
has injured themselves or their friends.’ And this is true; but 
it is nothing to the purpose, unless we lay down as a principle, 
that when one fault is more prevalent than another, the latter 
need not be shunned at all. ‘ Oftwo evils, chuse the less,’ is a 
just maxim, then, and then only, when there is no other alter- 
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imative,—when we must take the one or the other: but it is mere 
‘folly to incur either, when it is in our power to avoid both. 
Those who speak of ‘a fault on the right side, should be 
reminded that though a greater error is worse than a less, there 
is no right side in error. And in the present case, it is plain 
our aim should be to judge of each man’s conduct fairly and 
impartially, and on the same principles, whether we ourselves, 
or a stranger, be the party concerned. 

It may be added, that though the error of unduly glossing 
over misconduct when the injury has been done to oneself, is 
far less common than the opposite, among the mass of mankind, 
who have but little thought of justice and generosity, it is the 
error to which those are more liable who belong to a superior 
class,—those of a less coarse and vulgar mind ; and who, if they 
need. admonition less, are more likely to profit by it, because they 
are striving to act on a right principle. The Patriarch Joseph, 
for instance, whose generous forgiveness of his brethren is 
justly admired, went into a faulty extreme when he told them 
(Gen. xlv. 5) ‘ not to be angry with themselves,’ inasmuch as 
(tod had over-ruled for good the crime they had committed. 
If they were thence induced to feel no sorrow and shame, he 
had not done them any real benefit. 

And a person of the disposition alluded to, will be liable to 
analogous errors in other matters also. For instance, he will 
perhaps show too little deference,—for fear of showing too much 
-—for the judgment of those he highly esteems; and will do 
injustice to a friend, in some cause he has to decide, through 
over-dread of partiality. And perhaps he will under-rate the 
evidence for a religion he wishes to believe, from dread of an 
undue bias in its favour.’ 

An actual case has been known of a person most of whose 
relatives were accustomed to speak of him much less favour- 
ably than they really thought ; not from want of good-will, but 
from dread of being thought partial. And the impression thus 
produced was such as might have been expected. It was sup- 
posed—very naturally—that they were giving the most favour- 
able picture they could, when the contrary was the fact. 
What ought to have been taken at a premium, was taken at a 


Indifference. 








1 See Elements of Logic, app. i., article 
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discount, and vice versd: so that they damaged unfairly the 
reputation of one to whom they wished well. 

It may be thought superfluous to warn any one against an 
excess of self-distrust. But in truth, there is the more danger 
of this, from the very circumstance that men are not usually 
warned against it, and fancy themselves quite safe from it. 
We should remember,—besides all other distrust,—to distrust 
our own self-distrust, 


ESSAY V. OF ADVERSITY. 


[ was a high speech of Seneca (after the manner of the 
Stoics), that the ‘good things which belong to prosperity 
are to be wished, but the good things that belong to adversity 
are to be admired’—‘ Bona rerum secundarum optabilia, adver- 
sarum mirabilia.’* Certainly, if miracles be the command over 
nature, they appear most in adversity. It is yct a higher 
speech of his than the other (much too high for a heathen), 
‘It is true greatness to have in one the frailty of a man, and 
the security of a God’—‘ Vere magnum habere fravilitatem 
hominis, securitatem Dei.’? This would have done better in 
poesy,* where transcendencies* are more allowed ; and the p@ts, 
indeed, have been busy with it—for it is in effect the thing 
which is figured in that strange fiction of the ancient pocts, 
which seemeth not to be without mystery ;’ nay, and to have 
some approach to the state of a Christian, ‘ that Hercules, when 
he went to unbind Prometheus (by whom human nature is re- 
presented), sailed the length of the great occan in an carthen 
pot or pitcher, lively describing christian resolution, that sailcth 
in the frail bark of the flesh through the waves of the world.° 
But to speak in a mean,’ the virtue of prosperity 1s temper- 
ance, the virtue of adversity is fortitude, which in morals is the 
more heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament, adversity is the blessing of the New, which carricth 
the greater benediction, and the clearcr revelation of God’s 


- Sen. Ad Lucil. 66. 2 Sen. Ad Lueil. 53 
' Poesy. Poetry. ; 
‘Musick and Poesy 
To quicken you.’ —Shakespere. 
‘Transcendencies. Flights; soarings. 
‘Mystery. A secret meaning ; an emblem. 
‘Important truths still let your fables hold, 
And moral mysteries with art enfold.’-— Granville. 


» Apollod. Deor. Orig. 11. 
Z,7 Mean. Medium. 


‘Temperance, with golden square, 
Betwixt aca both can measure out a mean, —Shakespere. 
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favour. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen to 
David’s harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols ; 
and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in de- 
scribing the afflictions of Job than the felicities' of Solomon. 
Prosperity is not without many fears and distastes; and adver- 
sity is not without comforts and hopes. We see in needleworks 
and embroideries, it is more pleasing to have a lively work 
upon a sad’ and solemn ground, than to have a dark and melan- 
choly work upon a lightsome ground: judge, therefore, of the 
pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly 
virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant where they are in- 
censed* or crushed; for prosperity doth best discover vice, and 
adversity doth best discover virtue. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Some kinds of adversity are chiefly of the character of TR1ALs, 
and others of pisciPpLinE. But Bacon does not advert to this 
difference, nor say anything at all about the distinction between 
discipline and trial ; which are quite different in themselves, but 
often confounded together. 

By ‘ discipline’ is to be understood, anything—whether of 
the character of adversity or not—that has a direct tendency 
to produce improvement, or to create some qualification that 
did not exist before; and by trial, anything that tends to ascer- 
tain what improvement has been made, or what qualities exist. 
Both effects may be produced at once; but what we speak of 
is, the proper character of trial, as such, and of discipline, as 
such. 

A college tutor, for instance, seeks to make his pupils good 
scholars; an examiner, to ascertain how far each candidate is 
such. It may so happen that the Tutor may be enabled to 


1 Felicities (rarely used in the plural). ‘ The felicities of her wonderful reign.’ 
— Atterbury, 
, * Sad. Dark-coloured. ‘1 met him agcidentally in London, in sad-coloured 
clothes, far from being costly.’——-Walton’s Lives. 

* Incensed. Set on fire; burned. e 
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form a judgment of the Proficiency of the pupils; and that a 
candidate may learn something from the Examiner. But what 
is essential in each case, is incidental in the other. 
would say that a course of lectures was a failure, if the pupils 
were well instructed, though the teacher might not have ascer- 
tained their proficiency ; or that an examination had not an- 
swered its purpose, if the qualifications of the candidates were 
proved, though they might have learnt nothing from it. 

A corresponding distinction holds good in a great many 
other things: for instance, what is called ‘proving a gun,’ that 
is, loading it up to the muzzle and firing it—does not at all 
tend to increase its strength, but ‘only proves that it is strong. 
Proper hammcring and tempering of the metal, on the other 
hand, tends to make it strong. 

These two things are, as has just been said, very likely to be 
confounded together: (1.) because very often they are actually 
combined ; as e.g., well-conducted cxercise of the body, both 
displays, and promotes, strength and agility. The same holds 
good in the case of music, and various other pursuits, and in 
none more than in virtuous practice. 

(2.) Because from discipline and from trial, and anything 
analogous to these, we may often draw the same infcrence, 
though by different reasonings: e.g., if you know that a gun- 
barrel has gone through such and such processes, under a skil- 
ful metallurgist, you conclude @ priori that it will be a strong 
one; and again you draw the same inference from knowing that 
it has been ‘proved.’ This latter is an argument from a sign ; 
the other, from cause to effect. So also, if you know that 
a man has been under a good tutor, this enables you to form 
an @ priori conjecture that he is a scholar; and by a different 
kind of argument, you infer the same from his having passed 
an examination. ; 

Great evils may arise from mistaking the one of these things 
for the other. For instance, children’s lives have been sacrificed 
by the attempt to make them hardy by exposing them to cold, 
and wet, and hardship. Those that have been 80 exposed are 
(as many of them as survive) hardy ; because their having gone 
through it proves that they were of a strong constitution, though 


TT 


For, no one 


1 Rhetoric, part i. chap. II. 
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it did not make them so. The ‘ proving’ of a gun is the cause, 
not of its deing strong, but of our knowing it to be strong. 
And it is wonderful how prevalent in all subjects is the tendency 
to confound these two things together: eg., Balak says to 
Balaam, ‘I wot that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he 
whom thou cursest is cursed.’ And this must have been true, 
if Balaam was a true prophet; but the mistake was, to suppose 
that his curse or blessing brought on these results, when, in 
truth, it brought only the knowledge of the divine designs and 
sentences. 

Different kinds of adversity, and also of prosperity, (for both 
are equally trials, though it is only adversity that is usually 
called such,) differ in this respect from each other, some being 
more of the character of discipline, and others of trial. 

Generally speaking, a small degrec of persecution and oppres- 
sion is more of a discipline for humanity than very great and 
Jong-continued. It is everywhere observed that a liberated 
slave is apt to make a merciless master, and that boys who have 
becn cruelly fagged at school are crucl faggers. Sterne intro- 
duces a tender-hearted negro girl, of whom it is remarked that. 
“she had suffered oppression, and had learnt mercy,’ as if 
this was a natural consequence. It would have been more 
true to have said, ‘ Although she had suffered much oppres- 
sion,’ &c. 

Most of the early Reformers were intolerant. Most bitter 
was the persecution, in the Low Countries, of the Arninians by 
the Calvinists, who had very recently been delivered from perse- 
cution themselves.! And a people who have been so long and 
so severely persecuted as the Vaudois, and yet retain, as they 
do, a mild and tolerant character, give strong evidence of the 
domination of a real christian principle. 

The celebrated ‘ Pilgrim Fathers,’ who fled from the tyranny 
of Laud and his abettors, to America, and are described as 
having ‘sought only freedom to worship God, had no notion 
of allowing the same freedom to others, but enacted and 
enforced the most severe penalties against all who differed from 


} See, in Mr, Macaulay’s History, a case, of most atrocious cruelty perpetrated 


by Presbyterians who had witnessed crue] persecution of themselves or their fathers. 
—Vol. iv. Pp. 481. 
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them, and compelled the ever-venerated Roger Williams, the 
great champion of toleration, to fly from them to Rhode Island 
where he founded a colony on his own truly christian system. 
One of the principal founders of the New England colony re- 
monstrated with these persecutors, saying (in a letter given in 
a late number of the Edinburgh Review), ‘Reverend and dear 
sirs, whom I unfeignedly love and respcct, it doth not a little 
grieve my spirit to hear what sad things are reported daily of 
your tyranny and persecution in New England, as that you fine, 
whip, and imprison men for their consciences, First, you 
compel such to come into your assemblies as you know will not 
join you in your worship; and when they show their dislike 
thereof, or witness against it, then you stir up your magistrates 
to punish them, for such, as you conceive, their public affronts. 
Truly, friends, this your practice of compelling any, im matters 
of worship, to that whereof they arc not fully persuaded, is to 
make them sin; for so the Apostle (Romans xiv. 23) tclls us; 
and many are made hypocrites thereby, conforming in their 
outwards acts for fear of punishment. We pray for you, and 
wish you prosperity every way; hoping the Lord would have 
given you so much light and love there, that you might have 
been eyes to God’s people here, and not to practise those courses 
in a wilderness which you went so far to prevent.’ They replicd, 
‘Better be hypocrites than profane persons. [ypocritcs give 
God part of his due—the outward man; but the profane person 
giveth God neither outward nor inward man. You know not 
if you think we came into this wilderncss to practise those 
courses which we fled from in England. We belicve there 1s 
a vast difference between men’s inventions and God’s institu- 
tions: we fled from men’s inventions, to which we clse should 
have been compelled; we compel none to men’s inventions.’ 
About the same time Williams sent a warm remonstrance to 
his old friend and governor, Endicott, against these violent 
proceedings. The Massachusetts theocracy could not complain 
that none showed them their error: they did not persevere in 
the system of persecution without having its wrongfulness fully 
pomted out. ; ‘cle | 
‘Had Bunyan,’ says the Reviewer,’ ‘ cpéned his conventicie in 
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Boston, he would have been banished, if not whipped ; had Lord 
Baltimore appeared there, he would have been liable to perpetual 
imprisonment. If Penn had escaped with either of his ears, 
the more pertinacious Fox would, doubtless, have ended by 
mounting the gallows with Marmaduke Stephenson or William 
Leddra. Yet the authors of these extremities would have had 
no admissible pretext. They were not instigated by the dread 
of similar persecution, or by the impulse to retaliate. There 
was no hierarchy to invite them to the plains of Armageddon ; 
there was no Agag to hew in pieces, or kings and nobles to 
bind with links of iron. They persecuted spontaneously, deli- 
berately, and securely. Or rathcr, it might be said, they were 
cruel under difficulties. They trod the grapes of their wine- 
press in a city of refuge, and converted their Zoar into a house 
of Egyptian bondage; and, in this respect, we conccive they 
are without a parallel in history.’ 

On the other hand, a short or occasional] oppression is a good 
discipline for teaching any one not very ill disposed to feel for 
others. 

Mr. Macaulay beautifully illustrates this from the tale of the 
Fisherman and the Genie, in the Arabian Nights. ‘The genie 
had at first vowed that he would confer wonderful gifts on 
any one who should release him from the casket in which he 
was imprisoned; and during a second period he had vowed a 
still more splendid reward. But being still ‘disappointed, he 
next vowed to grant no other favour to his liberator than to 
chuse what death he should suffer. Even thus, a people who 
have been enslaved and oppressed for some years are most 
grateful to their liberators; but those who are set free after 
very long slavery are not unlikely to tear their liberators to 
pieces.’ 

Sickness is a kind of adversity which is both a trial and a 
discipline ; but much more of a discipline when short, and of a 
trial when very long. The kindness of friends during sickness 
is calculated, when it is newly called forth, to touch the heart, 
and call forth gratitude ; but the confirmed invalid is in danger 
of becoming absorbed in self, and of taking all kinds of care 
and of sacrifiee as a fhatter of course. 

Danger of death is another kind of adversity which has both 
characters; but it is much more‘of a wholesome discipline 
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n the danger 1s from a storm, or from any other external 
cause ap from sickness. The well-known proverb, ‘ the Devil 
wes sick,’ &c., shows how generally it has been obscrved that 
people, when they recover, forget the resolutions formed during 
sickness. One reason of the difference—and perhaps the chief 
~is, that it is 80 much easier to recall exactly the scnsations 
felt, when in perfect health and yet in imminent danger, and to 
act over again, as it were, in imagination, the whole scene, than to 
recall fully, when in health, the state of mind during some sick- 
ncss, which itself so much affects the mind along with the body. 

But it is quite possible cither to improve, or to fail to im- 
prove, either kind of affliction. 

And, universally, it is to be observed that, thongh, in other 
matters, there may be trials which are nothing but trials, and 
have no tendency to improve the subject tricd, but mercly to 
gest it (as in the case of the proving of a gun alluded to above), 
this can never be the case in what relates to moral conduct. 
Every kind of trial, if well endured, tends to fortify the good 
principle. There are, indeed, many things which are morc 
likely to hurt than to improve the moral character ; and to such 
trials we should be unjustifiable 1n exposing oursclves or others 
unnecessarily, But these, if any one does go through them 
well, do not merely prove the moral principle to be good, but 
will have had the effect of still further fortilying 1t. 

And the converse, unhappily, holds good also. Every kind 
of improving process—religious study, good cxample, or what- 
ever else,—if it does not leave you the better, will Icave you 
the worse. Let no one flatter himself that anything estcrual 
will make him wise or virtuous, without his taking pains to 
leurn wisdom or virtue from it. And if any one says of any 
affliction, ‘No doubt it is all sent for my good,’ he should be 
feminded to ask himself whether he is seeking to get any good 
out of it. ‘ Sweet, says the poet, ‘are the uses of adversity ;’ 
but this is for those only who take care to make & good use 
Of it. 


Most carefully should we avoid the error of which some 
parents, not (otherwise) deficient in good scnse, commit, of im- 
‘posing gratuitous restrictions and privations, and purposely 


inflicting needless disappeintments, for the purpose of inuring 
F2 
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children to the pains and troubles they will meet with in after. 
life. Yes, be assurcd they will mect with quite enoughy in 
every portion of life, including childhood, without your strevwing 
their paths with thorns of your own providing. And often 
enough will you have to limit their amusements for the sake of 
necdful study, to restrain their appetites for the sake of health, 
to chastise them for faults, and in various ways to inflict pain 
or privations for the sake of avoiding some greater evils. Let 
this always be explained to them whenever it is possible to do 
so; and endeavour in all cases to make them look on the parent 
as never the voluntary giver of anything but good. To any 
hardships which they are convinced you inflict reluctantly, and 
to those which occur through the dispensations of the All-Wise, 
they will more easily be trained to submit with a good grace, 
than to any gratuitous sufferings deviscd for them by fallible 
men, ‘To raise hopes on purpose to produce disappointment, to 
give provocation merely to exercise the temper, and, in short, 
to inflict pain of any kind merely as a training for patience and 
fortitude—this is a kind of discipline which Man should not 
presume to attempt. If such trials prove a discipline not so 
much of cheerful fortitude as of resentful aversion and suspicio’is 
distrust of the parent as a capricious tyrant, you will have ouly 
yourself to thank for this result. 


‘Since the end of suffering, as a moral discipline,’ says an 
excellent writer in the Edinburgh Review (January, 1847), on 
the Life of Pascal, ‘is only to enable us at last to bear unclouded 
happiness, what guarantee can we now have of its beneficial 
effect on us, except by partial experiments of our capacity of 
recollecting and practising the lessons of adversity in intervals 
of prosperity ? It is true that there is no more perilous ordeal 
through which Man can pass—no greater curse which can be 
imposed on him, as he is at present constituted—than that of 
being compelled to walk his life long in the sunlight of unshaded 
prosperity. His eyes ache with that too untempered brilliance 
—he is apt to be smitten with a moral coup de soleil. But it 
as little fullows that no sunshine is good for us. He who madc 
us, and who tutors us, alone knows what is the exact measure 
of light and shade, sun and cloud, storm and calm, frost and heat, 
which will best tend to mature tho8e flowers which are the 
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object of this celestial husbandry; 


Smee ee “7 a e sae ee 
that we essay to interfere ge rig Seana ey 
a zee with these processes; our highest 
wisdom is to fall in with them. And certain it is that every 
mean will find by experience that he has enough to do, to bear 
with patience and fortitude the real afflictions with which God 
may visit him, without venturing to fill up the intervals in 
which He has left him ease, and even invites him to sladness 

by a self-imposed and artificial sorrow. Nay, if his hind be 
well constituted, he will fecl that the learning how to apply, in 
hours of happiness, the lessons which he has learned in tic 
school of sorrow, 1s not one of the least difficult lessons which 
surrow has to teach him; not to mention that the grateful 
reception of God’s gifts is as true a part of duty—and even 
a more neglected part of it—than a patient submission to his 
chastiscments. 

‘It is at our peril, then, that we seek to interfere with the 
discipline which is provided for us. He who acts as if God had 
mistaken the proportions in which prosperity and adversity should 
be allotted to us—and sccks by hair shirts, prolonged abstinence, 
and sclf-imposed penance, to render more perfect the discipline 
of suffering,—only enfecbles instcad of invigorating his picty ; 
and resembles one of those hypochondriacal patients—the plague 
and torment of physicians—who having sought advice, and 
being supposed to follow it, are found not only taking their 
physician’s well-judged prescriptions, but secretly dosing them- 
selves in the intervals with some quackish nostrum. Thus it 
was even with a Pascal—and we cannot sce that the caperiment 
was attended in his case with any bettcr effects.’ 


and which, when transplanted 


‘ Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament ; Adversily 2 
the blessing of the New.’ 


4 


The distinguishing characteristic of the Old CS , of _ 
Mosaic Law, was that it was enforced by a system 0 eputtin 
rewards and judgmenis, administered according to an = i 
ordinary [miraculous] providence. The Israclites yee prom - 
as the reward of obedience, Jong life, and health, an i . 
harvests, and victory over their enemies. And the punishmen 
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threatened for disobedicuce were pestilence, famine, defeat, and 
all kinds of temporal calamity. These were the rewards and 
punishments that formed the sanction of the Mosaic Law. But 
the New Covenant, the Gospcl, held out as its sanction rewards 
and punishments in the next world, and those only. Thi 
former kingdom of God was a kingdom of this world. The 
Lord Jcsus, on the contrary, declared that the new kingdom of 
God, His kingdom, ‘ was not of this world.’ And so far from 
promising worldly prospcrity to his followers as a reward of 
their obedieuce to Him, He prepared them for suffering and 
death in his cause, even such as He endured Ilimself; and pro- 
nounced them ‘ blessed when men should hate and persccuic’ 
them in his cause, saying, ‘great is your reward in Heaven.’ 
The Disciples were indecd taught, and through them all 
Christians in every age are taught, that the painful trials scnt 
to them were among the ‘ things that work together for good 
{that is, spiritual and etcrnal good) to them that love God ;? and 
that they ought not to think it ‘strange concerning the fiery 
trial which was to try them, as though some strange thing 
happened unto them,’ but to look to the example of the Lor! 
Jesus, and ‘ rejoice in Him always.’ 

Under the christian dispensation, therefore, chastisement 1s 
for a very different purpose from retribution ; the allotment of 
good and evil, according to the character of each man (which is 
properly retribution), is reserved for the next world. The Apostle 
Paul points out as one of the characteristics of the Gospel, that 
in it God has ‘ commanded all men everywhere to repent, inas- 
much as He has APPOINTED A DAY in which Ile will judge 
the world in righteousness.’ 

The novelty and peculiarity of this announcement consisted, 
not in declaring the Deity to be the Judye of the world (for 
this the Jews knew, and most of the Pagans believed), but in 
declaring that He had appointed a day for that judgment, before 
Christ’s tribunal in the next world. They were henceforth to 
look for a retribution, not, as before with the Jews, regular, and 
with other nations occasionally, but prepared for a// men accord- 
ing to the character of each; not, as before, immediate in me 
present life, but in the life to come. 

It is true thet some men, who are nearly strangers to such 
a habit, may be for a time more alarmed by the denunciatigis 
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judgments for their sins, than by any 
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hares “Aas es things which are not secn and 
1en such denunciations rest not ou 


uncertain predictions . 
eae te with pel a aes and notorious con- 
with: diseiee../or of prodizali a instance, of intemperance 
may be created in some who i. ad et salutary alarm 
tions. But such an alarm should be oe rd pclae ease 
step ;—as a scaffolding which is to be fo cd mercly as a first 
of better foundation. For, the eff eceueae ly . building 
to that alone, i ety ect thus produced, if we trust 
ne, is much less likely to be lastin ile j 
to be salutary, becanse temporal alarm docs g, or while it lasts 
men spiritually-minded, and any reformation re oe 
have reduced will of manners it may 
ave produced, will not have been founded on christian pri 
ciples. A man is not more acceptable in the sight 4 - ee 
before, though more likely to attain the tem a bj . = 
aims at, if he is acting on no higher motive shan eee : 
evils of the present world can supply. ‘ Verily I Jalna 
they have their reward.’ eae 
pao a none ey Sa ne erie 
and crucified, and whose fag oe capi ae 
and thirst, and cold, and nakedness,’ and every hind of hi 
; , y hind of hard- 
ship, and were ‘made the offscouring of all things; so that 
they declared that ‘if in this life ouly they had hope in Christ, 
they were of all men most miscrable.” We should consider, too, 
that those very sufferings were a stumblingblock to the unhe- 
lieving Jews; not merely from their bemg unwilling to evpose 
themselves to the like, according to the forewarnings of Jesus, 
such as ‘In this world ye shall have tribulation ;’ but still more 
from their regarding these sufferings as @ mark of divine dis- 
pleasure, and consequently a proof that Jesus could not have 
come from God. Because He was ‘a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,’ they ‘did esteem Him stricken, SMITTEN 
OF GOD, and afflicted,’ and they ‘hid their face from Hlim.’ 
And it should be remembered, that the Jews, who had been 
brought up under a dispensation sanctioned by temporal rewards 
and punishments, were less snexcusable in this their error, than 
those Christians who presume to measure the divine favour and 


disfayour by temporal events. 
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of immediate temporal 
considerations relative 


ESSAY VI. OF SIMULATION AND DIS- 
SIMULATION. 


ISSIMULATION is but a faint kind of policy, or wisdom 

—for it asketh a strong wit and a strong heart to know 

when to tell truth, and to do it—therefore it is the weaker sort 
of politicians that arc the greatest dissemblers. 

Tacitus saith, ‘ Livia sorted? well with the arts of her hus- 
band, and dissimulation of her son,’* attributing arts of policy 
to Augustus, and dissimulation to Tiberius; and again, when 
Mucianus encourageth Vespasian to take arms against Vitelliua, 
he saith, ‘We rise not against the picrcing judgment of Augustus, 
nor the extreme caution or closeness of Tiberius.’* These pro- 
perties of arts, or policy, and dissimulation, and closencss, are 
indeed habits and faculties several,’ and to be distinguished ; 
for if a man have that penetration of judgment as® he can 
discern what things are to be laid open, and what to be secreted, 
and what to be showed at half-lights, and to whom and when 
(which indeed are arts of state, and arts of life, as Tacitus well 
calleth them), to lim a habit of dissimulation is a hindrance 
and a poorness. But if a man cannot obtain to’ that judgment, 
then it is left to him generally to be close, and a dissembler ; 
for where a man cannot choose or vary in particulars, there it 
is good to take the safest and wariest way in general, like-the 
going softly by onc that cannot well see. Ccrtainly the ablest 
men that ever were, have had all an openness and frankness of 
dealing, and a name of certainty and veracity ; but then they 
were like horses well managed, for they could tell passing well 
when to stop or turn, and at such times when they thought the 


' Simulation. Zhe pretending that to be which is not. ‘The feigning to be 
What one is not by gesture, action, or behaviour, is called simulation.’— South. 
* dort. Zo fit; suit. 
‘1¢ sorts well with your fierceness.’—Shakespere. 
$ Tacit. Annal. v. 1. 4 Tacit. Hist. ii, 76. 
, * Several. Different ; distinct. 
‘Four several armies to the field gre led, 
Which, high in equal hopes, four princes lead.’-——Dryden. 
‘As. That. See paze 236 e 7 Obtain to. Attain to. 
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faith and clearness of dealing, Ba nals of their good 
There be three degrees almost invisible. 


aclf: the first, closences, + aheten! and veiling of a man’s 
leaveth himself without observyat; aoe? | »—when a man 
te ae, Rae a on, or without hold to be taken 
Bios , dissimulation in the , 

man lets fall signs and arguments that h hegative,y—when a 
aud the third, simulation in the affirmative ies ee ue ae 
triously and expressly feigns and pretends ee : ie es 

For the first of these, secrecy, it is saul ne - ek 
coufessor ; and assuredly the secret man oa, bas of a 
fe-sions, for who will open himself to a blab ce setae 
But if a man be thouglit sccret, it inviteth eee a ct 
ee close air sucketh in the more open; and as in Se 
sehipoge it petcghny frmtenl Sng phat e 
. cnowledge of many things 
m that kittd, while men rather discharge their minds than impart 
their minds. In few words, mysteries are due to scerecy. 
Dende (to say truth) nakedness is uncomely, as well in mind 
gente a . que ee atin to men’s manners 
aud futile’ ne th : cane soa pene: 
ae eee y cy are coramonly vain and eredulous 

; at talketh what he knoweth, will also talk 
what he knoweth not; therefore sct it down, that a habit of 
aie) is both politic and moral; and in this part it 1s good 
that a man’s face give his tongue leave to speak ; for the (lis 
covery of a man’s self, by the tracts’ of his countenance, 18 a 
great weakness and betraying, by how much it is many times 
niore marked and believed than a man’s words. 

For the second, which is dissimulation, it followeth many 
times upon secrecy, by a necessity; s0 that he that will be 
secret, must be a dissembler in some degree,—for men are too 

‘ \ 
‘That. What; that which, ‘To do always that is righteous in thy sight,’ — 


Enylish Liturgy. 

“ Futile, Talkative; loquacious. ‘The parable (Prov. xx1x- 2), it seems, espe- 
cudly corrects not the futility of vaine persons which easily utter as well what may 
be spoken ag what should be secreted ; «not garrt ity whereby thoy fill others, even 
to a surfeit; but the government of speech,’ Oi Learning, By &. Watts. 


+ Tracts, Traits (traicts) ; features. 
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cunning to suffer a man to keep an indifferent’ carriage between 
bath, and to be secret, without swaying the balance on either" 
side. Thcy will so beset a man with questions, and draw him on, 
and pick it out of him, that, without an absurd silence, he must 
show an inclination one way ; or if he do not, they will gather 
as much by his silence as by his speech. As for equivocatious, 
or oraculous* speeches, they cannot hold out long; so that no 
man can be secret, except he give himself a little scope of dissi- 
mulation, which is, as it were, but the skirts or train of secrecy. 

But for the third degrce, which is simulation and false pro- 
fession, that I hold more culpable, and less politic, except it be 
in great and rare matters; and, thereforc, a general custom of 
simulation (which is this Jast degrcc) is a vice rising cither of 
a natural falseness, or fearfulness, or of a mind that hath some 
main faults, which, because a man must necds disguise, it 
maketh him practise simulation in other things, lest his hand 
should be out of use. 

The advantages of simulation and dissimulation are three— 
first, to lay asleep opposition, and to surprise; for where a 
man’s intentions are published, it is an alarm to call up all that 
are against them: the second is, to reserve to a man’s self a 
fair retreat ; for, if a man engage himself by a manifest dcclara- 
tion, he must go through, or take a fall: the third is, the bettcr 
to discover the mind of another ; for to him that opens himsclf, 
men will hardly show themselves averse, but will (fair’) Ict him 
go on, and turn their freedom of speech to freedom of thought; 
and therefore it is a good shrewd proverb of the Spaniard, ‘ ‘Tell 
a lic and find a troth,’ as if there were no way of discovery but 
by simulation. There be also three disadvantages to sct it cven: 
the first, that simulation and dissimulation commonly carry 
with them a show of fearfulness, which, in any business, doth 
spuil the feathers of round’ flying up to the mark ; the second, 





1 Tudifferent. Jmpartial, ‘That they may truly and indifferently m‘nister 
justice,’— Prayer for the Church Militant. 
* Oraculous. Oracular. 

‘ He spoke oraculous and sly ; 

He’d neither grant the question, nor deny.’—King. 
* Fair (adverb), Complaisantly. 

‘Thus fair they parted till the morrow’s dawn.’—Dryden. 

* Round, Direct. . 


‘Let her be rownd with him.’—~Qhakespere. 
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that it puzzicth and perplexeth the conceits! of many, that 
perhaps would otherwise co-operate with him, and makes ae 
walk almost alonc to his own ends ; the third, and greatest, is 
that it depriveth a man of one of the most principal nstiiiunnits 


for action, — is trust and belief. The best composition 
and temperature’ is, to have openness in fame and opinion ; 


secrecy in habit; dissimulation in seasonable usc; and a power 
to feign, if there be no remedy, 


ANTITHETA ON SIMULATION AND DISSIMULATION, 


D ) 
Pro. ContRA, 


‘ Dissimulatio, compendiaria sapien- ‘Quibus artes civiles supra eaptium 


tia. a ingenii sunt, iis dissimulatio pro pru- 
> The art of concealing ts a short cut dentia erit. 


to the most important part of practical ‘Those whose minds eaunot grasp 
wisdom.’ political sagacity, substetute daissunulae 
toon for prudence, 

‘Sepes consiliorum, dissimulatio. 

“Concealment is the hedge of our ‘Qui dissimulat, pracipno ad agen- 
designs. dum instrumento se privat—rc, tide. 

‘ile who practises conccalment de« 

‘Qui indissimulanter omnia agit, rque prives hunself of a mast anportart ra 
decipit; nam plurimi, aut non capiunt,  sérument of acton—namely, confidence. 
wut non credunt. 

‘He who acts in all things openly ‘ Dissimulatio dissimulationemn inyit at 
does not deceive the less; for most © Dissumulalion invites dissunulation,’ 
persons either do not understand, or do 
not believe hiin.’ 


« 





ANNOTATIONS. 
‘ Of Simulation, 


° Z : ? 
It is a pity that our language has lost the word ‘simulation 
so that we are forced to make ‘ dissimulation’ serve for both 


Se€nscs. , 
«Td quod abest, simulat, dissimulat quod adest. 


‘ The ablest men have all had an openness and frankness, &e. 


. . 5, Ae ‘no the Antitheta 
There is much truth in Bacon’s remark in the : 


i lisvuised deceive 
that those whose whole conduct is open and unelsg 


2 Conceits. Conceptions—as: 2 
© You have a noble and a true cone 


i ity ’—Shakespere. 
Of godlike amity.’—Ska es 
2 Temperature. Constitution. ‘Memory depends upon the temperature 0 


brain’ — Watts. oad er 
3° Simulates that which is not} dissimulates that which is 
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people not the less, because the generality either do not unde 
stand them, or do not believe them. And this is practically 
the case when those you have to deal with are of a crafty cha- 
racter. They expend great ingenuity in guessing what it is 
you mean, or what you design to do, and the only thing that 
never occurs to them is just what you have said. 

It is to be observed, however, that some persons, whio are not 
really frank and open characters, appear such from their want 
of delicacy and of refined moral taste. They speak openly of 
things pertaining to themselves (swch as most people would 
suppress), not from incapacity for disguise, or from meaning tu 
make a confidant of you, but from absence of shame. And 
such a person may be capable of much artifice when it suits his 
purpose. It is well, therefore, that the inexperienced should 
be warned against mistaking shamelessness for sincerity of 
character. 

Those who are habitually very reserved, and (as Miss Edge- 
worth expresses it in onc of her tales) ‘ think that in general it 
is best not to mention things,’ will usually meet with fewer 
tangible failures than the more communicative, unless these 
latter possess an unusual share of sagacity; but the latter will 
(unless excessively imprudent) have a greater amount of success, 
on the whole, by gaining many advantages which the others | 
will have missed. 


‘ They will so beset a man with questions.’ 


There is, as Bacon observes, a great difficulty in dealing with 
such persons ; for a true answer to their impertinent questions 
might do great mischief; and to refuse an answer would be 
understood as the same thing. ‘ Pray, do you know the author 
of that article? Is it your friend Mr. So-and-so?’ or, ‘Is it 
true that your friend Such-a-oue has had heavy losses, and is 
likely to become insolvent ?’ or, ‘Is he concealed in such-and- 
such a place?’ &c. If you reply, ‘I do not chuse to answer,’ 
this will be considered as equivalent to an answer in the affir- 
mative. 

It is told of Dean Swift, that when some one he had lampooned 
came and asked him whether he was the writer of those verses, 
he replied, that long ago he had eonsulted an experienced 
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lawyer what was best to be done when some scoundrel who had 


written it or not, to deny the authorsh; 
. ; 11p,—and, ‘ accordingly,’ 
said he, “I now tell you that I am not the author, om 


i Some similar kind of rebuke i, perhaps, the best answer to 
give. 
A well-known author once received a letter from a peer with 
whom he was slightly acquainted, asking him whether he was 
the author of a certain article in the Edinburgh Review. Ue 
replied that he never made communications of that kind, except 
to intimate friends, selected by himself for the purpose, when 
he saw fit. His refusal to answer, however, pointed him out— 
which, as it happened, he did not care for—as the author. But 
acase might occur, in which the revelation of the authorship 
might involve a friend in some scrious difficulties. In any such 
case, he might have answered something in this style: ‘I have 
reccived a letter purporting to be from your lordship, but the 
matter of it induces me to suspect that it is a forgery by some 
mischievous trickster. ‘The writer asks whether I am the 
author of a certain article. It is a sort of question which no 
one has a right to ask; and I think, therefore, that every one 
is bound to discourage such inquirics by answering them— 
whether one is or is not the anthor—with a rebuke for asking 
impertinent questions about private matters. I say ‘private,’ 
because, if an article be libellous or seditious, the law 1s open, 
and any one may procced against the publishcr, and compel 
him either to give up the author, or to bear the penalty. If, 
again, it contains false statements, these, coming from an 
anonymous pen, may be simply contradicted. And if the 
arguments be unsound, the obvious course 18 to refute them. 
But who wrote it, is a question of idle or of nit 
curiosity, as it relates to the private concerns of an individua : 
‘Tf I were to ask your lordship, ‘Do you en y one eee 
or lay by? or outrun? Do you and your lady ever ahaa 
altercation? Was she your first love? or were you a . 
to some one else before?’ If I were to ask sage ee 
a) uld probably be, to desire the footman 
your lordship’s answer woul” P ‘~quiry 1 regard as no less 
tp show me out. Now, the present inquiry © is > taprciore I 
unjustifiable, and relating 40 private concerns: and, } 
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think every onc bound, when so questioned, always, whether he 
is author or not, to mect the inquiry with a rebuke. 

‘Hoping that my conjecture is right, of the letter’s being a 
forgery, I remain,’ &e. 

In any case, however, in which a refusal to answer does not 
convey any information, the best way, perhaps, of meeting im- 
pertinent inquiries, is by saying, ‘Can you keep a sccret ?’ and 
when the other answers that he can, you may reply, ‘ Well, so 
can I,’ 

‘Openness in fame and opinion,’ 


‘Everybody (says one of Miss Edgeworth’s charactcrs) says 
that my mother is the most artful woman in the world: and J 
should think so, if everybody did not say it; for if she was, you 
know, nobody would ever find it out.’ There is certainly no 
point in which the maxim is more applicable, that ‘it is a 
matter of Art to conceal the Art.’ 


‘ The power to feign when there is no remedy.’ 


This power is certainly a dangerous one to possess, because 
one will be tempted to say, again and again, and on slighter and 
slighter occasions, ‘ Now, there is no remedy; there is nothing 
for it but to feign :’ that is, perhaps, there is no other mode of 
effecting the object you have in view. 

Certainly it is a nobler thing to have the power and not to 
use it, than to abstain from feigning, through incapacity. But 
there are few cases, and to most people none, in which it is 
justifiable. It is indeed quite allowable fora gencral to deceive 
the enemy by stratagems (so called from that very circumstance), 
because where no confidence is reposed, none can be violated. 
And again it is a kind of war that is carried on between police- 
men and thieves. In dealing with madmen, again, there is no 
more fraud in deceiving them than in angling for trout with an 
artificial fly; because you are not really dealing with fellow- 
men. For, though an insane patient considered as to his own 
proper se/f, apart from his malady, is, of course, entitled to 
justice and kindness, he is, in his present state, what is usually 
(and not incorrectly) called ‘ one beside himself’—‘ not himself’ 
—‘ out of his mind ;’ and is regarded as not responsible for his 
acts, on the very ground that they are not properly his own 
acts, but those of an irrational beings 
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But with the exception of such cases, feigning cannot be 
_justified. 

A pleader is greatly exposed to temptations to ¢ 
He has indecd a right to urge all that can be fairly said in his 
client’s favour, and to expose any flaws in the opposite evidence. 
But it will often serve his cause, to protest solemnly his own 
siuecre conviction, when he fecls none; to tax with falschood 
the opposed witnesses, when there is no ground for it; and to 

_bring forward fallacious arguments, and mis-statements of facts, 
[Sce the Essay on Judicature.] And perhaps he salves his 
conscience by the consideration that no one is bound to belicye 
him ; though it is evident he says what he does say, in the hope 
of being believed. 

Ilow little there is in the world of a really scrupulous re- 
verence for truth, one may sce but too many proofs every day. 
The sentiment expressed by an author of some repute (noticed 
in the Annotations on Hssay I.), implies not only an utter dis- 
regard for truth, in what pertains to religion, but also a convic- 
tion (founded probably on some knowledge of the world) that 
the open avowal of this was not likely to do him any discredit. 
We sec journalists, again, admitted—so they do but write ably 
—to be guides of public opinion, even when it is manifest and 
notorious that they have no principle but that of writing what 
will se/d best, and are ready to pander to any popular prejudice, 
and to contradict to-day what they said yesterday, without the 
least regard for truth and justice, or for the public welfare, or 
even for decent consistency, when gain is in prospect. . 

And we may see men admired not only as eminently pious, 
but as sincere, who have openly professed and vindicated the 
system of ‘reserve,’ (or ‘ economy, ) that is, the concealment yp 
their own rcal sentiments, and the deliberate suppression © 
portions of God’s revealed truth; which are to be ae back, it 
seems, from the mass of mankind. But then, what : ee ne 
do teach, is, we are told, the truth, though not t Lone 
truth: as if the omission of one portion cid ee Pe es y 
affect, in practice, the character of the rest’, it has been 


2 


*g Discourse on Reserve; to the 
to Archdeacon West's and to that useful and 


his practice. 


?"The reader is referred 
Chaége on Instruction in the Scriptures (1857), if 
important work, the Indew to thy Tracts for 
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remarked that in a marble statue, every particle remains in 
exactly the same position in which it existed in the block ; the 
sculptor has merely removed the other portions, and thus dis- 
covered the statue. Yet he is generally considered to have 
made a graven image. 

Then again, these same Divines have found a mode of inter- 
preting ‘in a non-natural sense,’ the Articles and other formu- 
laries of the Church to which they profess adherence ; holding 
it allowable to take words in any sense they can be brought to 
bear, in open disregard of the sense in which the writers 
designed and knew them to be understood.’ 

And the same principle is sometimes acted on by persons of 
quite a different school. These have been known, for instance, 
to maintain that our Lord’s declaration, ‘My kingdom is not 
of this world,’ may be interpreted as relating to the then-present 
time only, and does not imply that his kingdom—though ‘ not 
of this world,’ then, was not to become such, hereafter! He 
however must have known that his words could not have been 
so understood ; else He would have been pleading guilty to the 
charge brought against Him. For, the very design imputed to 
Him and his followers, and which they always disavowed, was 
that of designing hereafier to subvert existing governments, 
and monopolize temporal power. If therefore they had 
cherished such a design, while they expressed themselves ambi- 
guously, so as to be understood to disclaim it, then, most fairly 
might the most fraudulent of the Jesuits call themselves ‘com. 
panions of Jesus !’ 

It is really painful to be compelled to impute disingenuous- 
ness to persons who manifest much religious zeal. But when 
men are found using such arguments, and maintaining such 
principles, on some points, as, on others, they reprobate ;— 
setting up, for instance, to serve a purpose, a tradition more 
recent by several centurics’ than any of the Romish ones which 
they deride,—it is impossible to give them credit for sincerity 
in the means resorted to, however sincere may be their belicf in 
the goodness of their end. 


1 See Tract XC., reprinted by Messrs. Hope, London. 
3 See Thoughts on the Sabbath. 
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‘ Dissimulation is but a faint kind of policy.’ 


What Bacon says of the inexpediency of all insincere proceed- 
ings is very true. Nothing but the right can ever be the expedient, 
since that can never be true expediency which would sacrifice a 
greater good to a less,—‘ For what shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul.’ It will be 
found that all frauds, like the ‘wall daubed with untempered 
mortar,’ with which men think to buttress up an edifice, tend to 
the decay of that which they are devised to support. This truth, 
however, will never be stcadily acted on by those who have no 
moral detestation of falsehood. It is not given to those who 
do not prize straightforwardness for its own sake to perceive 
that it is the wisest course. The maxim that ‘honesty is the 
best policy’ is one which, perhaps, no one ever is habitually 
guided by in practice. An honest man is always before it, and a 
knave is generally Jehind it. He does not find out, till tog late, 

‘What a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive.’ 

No one, in fact, is capable of fully appreciating the ultimate 
expediency of a devoted adherence to Truth, save the divine 
Being, who is ‘the Truth ;? because He alone comprehends the 
whole of the vast and imperfectly-revealed scheme of Providence, 
and alone can sce the inmost recesses of the human heart, and 
alone can foresee and judge of the remotest consequences of 
human actions. 


ESSAY VII. OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


dies joys of parents are secret, and so are their griefs and 
fears ; they cannot utter the one, nor they will not’ utter 
the other. Children swecten labours, but they make misfor- 
tunes more bitter; they increase the carcs of life, but they 
mitigate the remembrance of death. The perpetuity by genera- 
tion is common to beasts; but memory, mcrit, and noble works, 
are proper to men—and surcly a man shall see the noblest 
works and foundations have proceeded from childless men, 
which have sought to express the images of their minds, where 
those of their bodies have failed—so the care of posterity is 
most in them that have no posterity. They that are the first 
raisers of their houses are most indulgent towards their chil- 
dren, )beholding them as the continuance, not only of their kind, 
but of their work; and so both children and creatures. 

The difference in affection of parents towards their several 
children is many times unequal, and sometimes unworthy, 
especially in the mother; as Solomon saith, ‘ A wise son re- 
joiceth the father, but an ungracious son shames the mother.’ ’ 
A man shall see, where there is a house full of children, one or 
two of the eldest respected, and the youngest made wantons ; 
but in the midst some that are as it were forgotten, who, many 
times, nevertheless, prove the best. The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 1s a harmful’ error, and 
makes them base, acquaints them with shifts, makes them sort* 
with mean company, and makes them surfcit more when they 
come to plenty ; and therefore the proof is best when men keep 
their authority towards their children, but not their purse. Men 
have a foolish manner (both parents, and schoolmasters, and scr- 
vants), in creating and breeding an emulation between brothers 


1 Nor they will not. Nor will they. 2 Proverbs x. I, 
* Harmful. Pernicious. 
‘Sleepy poppies harmful harvests yield.’—-Dryden. 
‘Sort. To associate with; to consort. ‘Metals sort and herd with other 
metals in the earth.— Woodward. ° 
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during childhood, which many times sorteth’ to discord when 
they are men, and disturbeth families. The Italians make 
little difference between children and nephews, or near kinsfolk ; 
hut so they be of the lump they care not, though they pass not 
through their own body—and, to say truth, in nature it is 
much a hke matter: insomuch that we sce a nephew some- 
times resembleth an uncle, or a kinsman, more than his own 
parents, as the blood happens. Let parents chuse betimes the 
vocations and courses they mean their children should take, 
for then they are most flexible; and let them not too much 
apply themselves to the disposition of their children, as think- 
ing they will take best to that which they have most mind to. 
It is true, that if the affection,? or aptness, of the children be 
extraordinary, then it is good not to cross it; but generally the 
precept is good, ‘Optimum clige, suave ect facile illud faciet 
consuctudo.’* Younger brothers are commonly fortunate, but 
seldom or never where the elder are disinhcrited. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘ Let parents chuse betimes the vocations and courses they mean 
their children should take. . . . And let them not too 
much apply themselves to the dispositions of their children’ 


It is only in very rare and extreme cases that Bacon allows 
the inclination of children to be followed in the choice of a 
profession. But he surely makes too little allowance (and, 
perhaps, the majority of parents do so) for the great diversity 
of natural faculties. It is not only such marvellous geniuses 
as occur but in five out of a million, that will succecd in one 
course far bettcr than in any other. Numbers of men who 
would never attain any extraordinary eminence in anything, are 





Sort. To issue in (from sortir). 


‘All my pains is sorted to no proof.’— Shakespere. 


2 Affection. Strong inclination to. ‘All the precepts of Christianity command 
us to temper our affections towards all things below.’-—Temple. 
3 © Chuse the best, and custom will render it agreeable and easy.’ 
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yet so constituted as to make a very respectable figure in the 
department that is suited for them, and to fall below mediocrity 
in a different one. 

The world has been compared by some one to a board covered 
with holes of many various shapes, and pegs fitted for each, but 
which are scattered about at random, so that it is a mere chance 
whether a peg falls into the hole that fits it. 

A. B. was the son of a schoolmaster who had a great love of 
literature. The son had a perfect hatred of it, and was a mere 
dunce at his book. Various attempts were made, which proved 
perfect failures, to train him to some of what are called the 
learned professions; and he was, to all appearance, turning 
out what they call a ‘ne’er-do-weel.’ As a last resource he 
was sent out to a new colony. There he was in his clement; 
for, when at school, though dull at learning and soon forgetting 
what he had read, he never saw a horse uor a carriage, once, 
that he did not always recognise; and he really understood all 
that belonged to each. In the colony he became one of the 
most thriving settlers ; skilful in making roads, erecting mills, 
draining, cattle-breeding, &c., and was advanced to a situation 
of trust in the colony. And it is worth remarking that he be- 
came a very steady and well-conducted man, having been before 
the reverse. For it adds greatly to a young man’s temptations 
to fall into habits of idleness and dissipation, if he is occupied 
in some pursuit in which he despairs of success, and for which 
he has a strong disinclination. 

C. D., again, was at a university, and was below the average 
in all academical pursuits; but he was the greatest mechanical 
genius in the university, not excepting the professors. He never 
examined any machine, however complex, that he could not 
with his own hands construct a model of it, and sometimes with 
improvements. He would have made a first-rate engineer ; but 
family arrangements caused him to take Orders. He was a 
diligent and conscientious clergyman, but a dull and common- 
place one; except that, in repairing, and altering, and fitting up 
his parsonage and his church, he was unrivalled. In this sense 
no one could be more edifying. 

When, however, 2 youth is supposed to have, and belicves 
himself to have, a great turn for such and such a profession, you 
should make sure that he understands what the profession is, 
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and has faculties for what it really does require. A youth, eg, 
who is anxious to enter the Navy, and thinks only of ailing 
about to various countries, having an occasional brush with Fe 
eiemy, and leading altogether a jolly life, without any notion of 
the study, and toils, and privations he will have to go through 
should have his views corrected. 

‘ E. F. was thought by his friends to have made this mistake ; 
:nd when, at his earnest entreaty, he was sent to sea, they 
secretly begged the captain to makc his life as unpleasant as 
possible, being anxious to sicken him. Ile was accordingly 
snubbed, and rated, and set to the most laborious duties, and 
never commended or encouraged. But he bore all, and did all, 
with unflinching patience and diligence. At last the captain 
revealed the whole to him, saying, ‘ I can carry on this disguise 
no longer; you are the finest young man I ever had under me, 
and I have long admired your conduct while I pretended to 
scold you.’ But perhaps part of his good conduct may have 
sprung from the cause which Bacon alludes to in the last 
sentence of his Essay on ‘ Marriage.’ 

G. H., who had, as a youth, a vehement Jonging to go to sea, 
was positively interdicted by his father. Hence, though pos- 
sessing very good abilities, and not without aspirations after 
excellence, he never could be brought to scttle down steadily to 
anything, but broke off from cvery promising pursuit that he 
was successively engaged in, in pursuit of some phantom. 


It is observable that a parent who is unselfish, and who 1s 
never thinking of personal inconvenience, but always of the 
children’s advantage, will be likcly to make them selfish ; for 
she will let that too plainly appear, so as to fill the child with 
an idea that everything is to give way to him, and that his 
concerns are an ultimate end. Nay, the very pais taken with 
him in strictly controlling him, heightens his idea of his he 
vast importance ; whereas a parent who is selfish will be = 0 
accustom the child to sacrifice his own convenicnce, an to 
understand that he is of much less importance than the — 
This, by the way, is only one of many cases in which selfishness 
is caught from those who have least of 1t. 


ESSAY VIII. OF MARRIAGE AND SINGLE 
LIFE. 


E that hath wife and children hath given hostages to 
fortune ; for they arc impediments to grcat enterprises, 
either of virtue or mischief. Certainly the best works, and of 
greatcst merit for the public, have proceeded from the unmarried 
or cluildless men, which, both in affection and means, have 
married and endowed the public. Yet it were great reason that 
those that heve children should have greatest care of future 
times, unto which they know they must transmit their dearest 
pledges. Some there are, who, though they lead a single life, 
yet their thoughts do end with themselves, and account future 
times impertinencies ;1 nay, there are some other that account 
wife aud children but as bills of charges }* nay, more, there are 
some foolish rich covetous men that take a pride in having no 
children, because they may be thought so much the richer ; for, 
perhaps, they have heard some talk, ‘ Such a one is a great rich 
man,’ and another except to it, ‘ Yea, but he hath a great charge 
of children,’ as if it were an abatement to his riches. But tlic 
most ordinary cause of a single life is liberty, especially in 
certain self-pleasing and humorous * minds, which are so sensible 
of every restraint, as‘ they will go near to think their girdles 
and garters to be bonds and shackles. Unmarricd men are best 
friends, best masters, best servants, but not always best subjects, 


1 Impertinencies. Things wholly irrelevant ; things of little or no importance. 
*O matter and impertinency mixed, 
Reagon and madness.’— Shakespere. 
‘ There are many subtle tmpertinences learnt in schools,’ Watts. 
* Charges, Cost; expense. 
‘Tl be at charges for a looking-glass, 
And entertain a score or two of tailors.’—Shakespere. 

3 Humorous. Governed by one’s own fancy or predominant inclination. 

‘I am known to be a Aumorous patrician.’—Shakespere, 


‘He that would learn to pass a just sentence upon man and things, must beware 
of a fanciful temper, and a Awmorous conduct in affairs.’— Watts. 


‘Or self-conceited, play the Awmorous Platonist.’—Drayton. 
* As, That. See page 23. ° 
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for they are light to Tun away, and almost all fugitives are of 
that condition. A single life doth well with churchmen, for 
charity will hardly water the ground where it must first fill a 
pool. . Tt is indifferent for judges and magistrates ; for if they 
be facile and corrupt, you shall have a servant five times worse 
than a wife. For soldiers, I find the generals commonly, in 
their hortatives, put men in mind of their wives and children : 
and I think the despising of marriage among the Turks maketh 
the vulgar soldier more base. Certainly wife and children are 
a kind of discipline of humanity: and single men, though they 
be many times more charitable, because their means are less 
exhaust,’ yet, on the other side, they are more cruel and hard- 
hearted (good to make severe inquisitors), because their tender- 
ness is not so oft called upon. Grave natures, led by custom, 
and therefore constant, are commonly loving hushands, as was 
said of Ulysses, ‘ Vetulam suam pratulit immortalitati.” Chaste 
women are often proud and froward, as presuming upon the 
merit of their chastity. It is one of the best bonds, both of 
chastity and obedience, in the wife, if she thinks her husband 
wise, which she will never do if she find him jealous. Wives 
are young men’s mistresses, companions for middle age, and old 
men’s nurses, so as a man may have a quarrel* to marry when 
he will; but yet he was reputed one of the wise men that made 
answer to the question when a man should marry—‘ A young 
man not yet, an elder man not at all’* It is often scen that 
bad husbands have very good wives; whether it be that it 
raiseth the price of their husband’s kindness when 2f comes, O° 
that the wives take a pride in their patience ; but this never 
fails, if the bad husbands were of their own chusing, cake 
their friends’ consent ; for then they will be sure to make goo 
their own folly. 


1 Exhaust, Earhausted. So ill 
©The wealts 


‘ag was exhaust, the health 
Of reaper ieee to celebrate, ane ae 

2 “He preferred his old woman to immortality eae ceretore used in law 

8 Quarrel. A reason; a plea (P erhaps, from ane reason or plea, is the 
for a plea in trespass.) Or perhaps this oldest we O° to forth a pitaful plea. 
original meaning of querela, retained in aids 7. 
‘ He thought he had a good quarrel to attack bim.— 

‘Thales, Vid. Diog. Laert. it 26. 
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ANTITHETA ON WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


PRO. 
‘ Charitas reipublice incipit a familia. 
‘ The love of country has tts rise i 
Samily affection,’ 


‘Uxor et liberi disciplina quedam hu- 
manitatis; at cexlibes tetrici et severi. 

‘A wife and children are a sort of 
fraimng in courtesy and kindliness ; 
wile single men, on the other hand, are 
hard and severe. 


‘Celibatus et orbitas ad nil aliud 
conferunt, quam ad fugam. 

‘ Celibacy and absence of kindred are 
a qualification only for flight.’ 


ConTRA. 
‘Qui uxorem duxit, et liberos suscepit. 
obsides fortune dedit. 
‘He that has a wife and children 
has given hostages to fortune.’ 


‘ Bratorum eternitas soboles; virorum 
fama, merita, et instituta. 

‘The perpetuation of brutes is off: 
spring; but that of man is their glory, 
their deserts, and their institutions.’ 


‘(Economice rationes publicas ple- 
runque evertunt. 

‘Family considerations often over- 
throw public ones.” 


ANNOTATIONS. 


It is remarkable that Bacon does not at all advert to the 
notion of the superior holiness of a single Mife, orto the enforced 
celibacy of the Roman-Catholic clergy. 

It is hardly necessary to remark—much less to prove—that, 
even supposing there were some spiritual advantage in celibacy, 
it ought to be completely voluntary from day to day, and noi 
to be enforced by a life-long vow or rule. For in this case 
even though a person should not repent of such a vow, no one 
can be sure that there is not such repentance. Supposing that 
even a large majority of priests, and monks, and nuns, have ng 
desire to marry, every one of them may not unreasonably be 
suspected of such a desire, and no one of them, consequently, 
can be secure against the most odious suspicions. It has been 
alleged, in reply to this, that the like reasoning would apply to 
the case of the marriage contract, since no one can be sure that 
a married couple may not repent of their union. To the most 
rightminded persons, the answer would at once occur, that there 
is a wide difference between any merely human institution, and. 
onc that has an express divine sanction: ‘ what God hath joined 
together, let not Man put asunder.’ This distinction, however, 
would not be recognised by those who put the decrees of a 
(supposed) infallible Church on a level with Scripture. But 
even these may perceive that the permgnence of the marriage-tie 
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is necessary for the due care of offsprmg—for the comfort of 
married life itself—and for the morality and welfare of society 
And that there 1s no such necessity for the enforced celibacy 
of the clergy, 1s proved, not only by the expenence of all 
Churches except that of Rome, but by the admission of that 
very Church itself; since it dispenses with the rule im favour 
of the clergy of the Eastern Churches. 

No doubt there are many Roman-Cathohe clergymen (as 
there are Protestant) who sincerely prefer cchbacy But, in 
the one case we have a ground of assurance of this, which 15 
wanting mn the other. No one can be sure, because no proot 
can be given, that a vow of perpetual celibacy may not some 
time or other be a matter of regret But he who continues to 
live single while continuing to have a free choice, gives a tir 
evidence of a continued preference for that life’ 

Accordingly, many of the most mtelligent of the Roman- 
Catholic laity are very desirous of having the law of cclibacy 
removed, It 1s not reckoned an article of the faith, but merely 
a matter of disctpline,” And accordingly, those of the Grock and 
Armenian Churches who have consented to acknowledge Romish 
supremacy, have been allowed to retain thew own practice as to 
this matter, the Armenian Church allowing the marnage of 
their priests, and the Grech Church requs ig the parish priests 
to be marnied. 

When this was urged by an imtelhigent Roman Catholic 
layman, to the late Archbishop Murray, he rephied that but few 
Armenian priests do avail themselvcs of their puvikge Thus, 
answered the other, 1s a strong reason on my side, for the 


1 It 1s worth observing, by the way that if any one should maintain that aes 
ceubacy of the clergy 18 essential to such am unrestricted intercourse 88 2 - Teal 
grounds, desirable between the jastor and the females of hus wn al sepa 
allege that a clergyman to whom marriag¢ 18 permitted ould oh an ate 
fidential commumiecation with them, for fear of exciting are dl ie thought 
wonlal designs— “ any one should maintain this, he ha sary eeratiewtrs 
serious He would be anewered—if, mdeed, he wore Lapoate lew rumours of a 
that the reasonable inference 1s the very oppo-te \ny groune’* 


t an end 
tender attachment between partics who were free to Ena ay la it would 
to by their no¢ marryng = But if their marriage Wer lead to the existence, or 


b necessary to avoid any such intimacy a» might possibh lead to matri 
‘9 the suspicion, of that sort of attachment wluch would aaa clear, yet 
mony. But it 1 remarkable that many persons 0 — eee ich, in ths 
le, im a precisely parallel case, the very same hind of r 


case, they would deride.—See Lemans of Bishop Copleston, Pp 42 
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advantage which you think there 1s in an unmarried priesthood 
is secured in a great majority of instances, with the very great 
additional advantage that their celibacy is there understood to 
be completely voluntary. 

But doubtless the Romish hierarchy have been much in- 
fluenced by the consideration which Bacon mentions, that 
‘single men are the best servants.’ It was wished to keep the 
clergy, who are the employed servants of the Roman Church, 
as distinct as possible from the Body of the people. 

In the Greek Church, though every parish priest must be a 
married man, the bishops never are, being always taken from 
among the monks. The result of this is (1.) that the parish 
priests, since they cannot rise any higher, are regarded as an 
inferior order of men; and, according to the testimony of all 
travellers, are a very low set. And (2.) the bishop who has to 
govern, through the medium of the priests, all the parishes of 
his diocese, is necessarily a person destitute of all experience. 
It is as if the command of a fleet were given (as is sometimes 
done by the Russians) to a military officer. 

A parish priest in the Greek Church, if his wife dies, 1s per- 
manently suspended. For none can officiate who is not 
marricd ; and he is not allowed to marry again. It is thus they 
interpret, as some Protestant divines also have done (besides 
Doctor Primrose), the rule that he is to be ‘the husband of 
one wife.’ 

The rule is manifestly and confessedly of doubtful inter- 
pretation ; some understanding it of a prohibition merely of 
polygamy ; and others, as relating merely to conjugal fidelity. 
This last has more to be said in its favour than would appear 
from our translation, on account of the double meaning in 
the original Tuyn and also of Avnp in Greek, and Vir in 
Latin. 

It has been urged against this interpretation, that such a 
rule would have been superfluous ; but surely the same might 
be said against the rule that the deacon should be ‘ no striker,’ 
and ‘not given to much wine.’ 


a lee sien be none of the affections which have been noted to 

fascinate or bewitch, but love and envy; they both have 
vehement wishes, they frame themselves readily into imagina- 
tions and suggestions, and thcy come casily into the eye, espe- 
cially upon the presence of the objects, which are the points 
that conduce to fascination, if any such thing there be. We 
sec, likewise, the Scripture callcth envy an evil eye, and the 
astrologers call the evil influences of the stars evil aspects, 80 
that still there seemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of envy, 
an ejaculation! or irradiation of the eye; nay, some have been 
80 curious’ as to note, that the timefvhen the stroke or per- 
cussion of an envious eye doth most hurt, are when the party 
envicd is beheld in glory or triumph, for that scts an edge upon 
envy; and, besides, at such times, the spirits of the person 
envied do come forth most into the outward parts, and so mect 
the blow. 

But leaving these curiosities? (though not unworthy to be 
thought on in fit place), we will handle‘ what persons are apt 
to envy others; what persons are most subject to be envied 
themselves; and what is the difference between public and 
private envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself ever envicth virtue m 
others—for men’s minds will either feed upon their own good, 
or upon others’ evil; and who* wanteth the one will prey upon 

Se A a ane 

1 Kjaculation. The act of throwing or darting out. ‘Which brief prayers at 
our Saviour (Mat#. xavi. 39) are probably such as we call eacu/ufran—an eugun 
siunilitude from the shooting or throwing out a dart or arro 
ee a cet Rechw 
- "Curious, Subtle; minutely inquiring ; accurate ; precise. ‘ ae Bai ara 
embrace their objects with a more curious sacle eae - pies b 

inquired of the curiousest and most observing makers 0. “uch 

‘or curious I cannot be with you.’ —Shakespere. 

: ; . ee US XAXV. 32- ben ate ct #41 
ices , oe gernenee ae % i that curiosity in neilucr 
can make choice of either’s moiety.’ —Shakespere. 

ee ‘ seetei e tee for the purpose 
Sergiy awa in discourse. 


>Who. Hewho, ‘ Who talks much, must talh in vain.’ 


iW Pum Sythe. 


’_ Shakespere. 
—Gay. 
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the other; and whoso' is out of hope to attain another’s virtue, 
will seek to come at even hand, by depressing another’s fortunc. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is commonly envious; 
for to know much of other men’s matters cannot be because all 
that ado* may concern his own estate; therefore it must needs 
be that he taketh a kind of play-pleasure in looking upon the 
fortunes of others; neither can he that mindeth but his own 
business find much matter for envy; for envy is a gadding 
passion, and walketh the streets, and doth not keep home; 
‘Non est curiosus, quin idem sit malevolus.’ ° 

Men of noble birth are noted to be envious towards new men 
when they rise: for the distance is altcred; and it is like a 
deceit of the eye, that when others come on they think them- 
selves go back. 

Deformed persons and eunuchs, and old men and bastards, 
are envious; for he that cannot possibly mend his own case, 
will do what he can to impair another’s; except these defects 
light upon a very brave and hcroical nature, which thinketh to 
make his natural wants part of his honour ; in that it should be 
said, ‘That an eunuch, or a lame man, did such great matters ;’ 
affecting’ the honour of a miracle: as it was in Narses the 
eunuch, and Agesilaus and Tamerlane, that were lame men. 

The same is the case of men who rise after calamities and 
misfortunes ; for they are as men fallen out with the times, and 
think other men’s harms a redemption of their own sufferings. 

They that desire to excel in too many matters, out of levity 
and vain glory, are ever envious, for they cannot want work— 
it being impossible but many, in some onc of those things, 
should surpass them; which was the charactcr of Adrian the 
emperor,’ that mortally envied pocts and painters, and artificers 
in works wherein he had a vein® to excel. 

Lastly, near kinsfolks and fellows in office, and those that 


1 Whoso. Whoever. ‘ Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me.’—Ps. |. 23. 
* Ado. Bustle—really the infinitive mood of a verb equivalent to the ex- 
pression ‘to do.’—Used in the plural adoes in the old Scottish Acts of Parliament. 
—Lev. H. Cotton. 
‘ Let’s follow, to see the end of this ado.’ 
‘Much Ado about Nothing.’—Shakespere. ; 
3 «There is none curious that is not also malevolent.—Cf. Plut. de Curivs. t. 
‘ Affecting. See page 1. 5Spartian, Vit. Adrian. 1§. 
© Vein. Humour ; Sancy. 
‘Thou troublest me; I am not in the vein’—Shakespere. 
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pit one mogetne®, so more apt to envy their equals when the 
are raised; for it doth upbraid unto them their own foo 

By 


and pointeth at them, and Cometh oftener into their remem- 
brance, and incurreth' likewise more into the note of 

of others ; 
and envy ever redoubleth from speech and fame Cain’ j 
was the more vile and malignant towards his brother ee 
cause, when his sacrifice was better accepted, there was nobody 
to look on. Thus much for those that are apt to envy 

Concerning those that are more or less subject - envy 
First, persons of eminent virtue, when they are advanced are 
less envied, for their fortune seemeth but due unto them ‘ and 
no man envieth the payment of a debt, but rewards and libes 
rality rather. Again, envy is evcr joined with the comparing 
of a man’s self; and where there is no comparison, no cnvyy— 
and therefore kings are not envied but by kings. Nevertheless, 
it is to be noted, that unworthy persons arc most envied at 
their first coming in, and afterwards overcome it better ; whereas, 
contrarywise,’ persons of worth and merit are most envied when 
their fortune continueth long; for by that time, though their 
virtue be the same, yet it hath not the same lustre, for fresh 
men grow up to darken it. 

Persons of noble blood are Icss envied in their rising, for it 
secmeth but right done to their birth: besides, there scemecth 
not much addcd to their fortune; and envy is as the sunbeams, 
that beat hotter upon a bank, or steep rising ground, than upon 
i ilat; and, for the same reason, those that are advanced by 
degrees are less envied than those that are advanced suddenly, 
and ‘per saltum.’® 

Those that have joined with their honour great travels, cares, 
or perils, are less subject to envy; for men think that they 
earn their honours hardly, and pity them sometimes, and pity 
ever healeth envy: wherefore you shall observe, that the more 
decp and sober sort of politic persons, in their greatness, are 
ever bemoaning themselves what a life they lead, chanting a 
‘quanta patimur ;* not that they feel it 80, but only to abate 


Se 


helped or hindcred in its opera- 


r 1 : is A 
.. 1 Incur. To press on. ‘ The mind of man nal objects that ineur into the 


" tions according to the different quality of exter 
Renses,’—South. 3 At a bound.’ 
2 Contrarywise. On the contrary. 
** How much we suffer ?’ as 
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the edge of envy: but this is to be understood of business that 
is laid upon men, and not such as they call unto themselves ; 
for nothing increaseth envy more than an unnecessary and 
ambitious engrossing of busincss—and nothing doth extinguish 
envy more than for a great person to preserve all other inferior 
officers in their full rights and pre-eminences of their places ; 
for, by that means, there be so many screens between him add 
envy. 

Above all, those are most subject to envy which carry the 
greatness of their fortuncs in an insolent and proud manner— 
being never well but while they are showing how great they are, 
either by outward pomp, or by triumphing over all opposition 
or competition: whereas wise men will rather do sacrifice to 
envy, in suffering themselves, sometimes of' purpose, to be 
crossed and overborne in things that do not much concern 
them. Notwithstanding, so much is true, that the carriage of 
greatness in a plain and open manner (so it be without arro- 
gancy’ and vain-glory), doth draw less envy than if it be in a 
more crafty and cunning fashion ; for in that course a man doth 
but disavow fortune, and seemeth to be conscious of his own. 
want in worth, and doth but teach others to envy him. 

Lastly, to conclude this part, as we said in the beginning that 
the act of envy had somewhat in it of witchcraft, so there is no 
other cure of envy but the cure of witchcraft; and that 1s, to 
remove the lot (as they call it), and to lay it upon another; for 
which purpose, the wiser sort of great persons bring in ever 
upon the stage somebody upon whom to derive’ the envy that 
would come upon themselves; sometimes upon ministers and 
servants, sometimes upon colleagues and associates, and the 
like; and, for that turn, there arc never wanting some persons 
of violent and undertaking* naturcs, who, so they may have 
power and business, will take it at any cost. 

Now, to speak of public envy. There is yet some good in 





10f. By; of purpose; by design; intentionally. ‘They do of right belong 
to you.’ — Tillotson. 

2 Arrogancy. Arrogance. ‘Let not arrogancy come out of your mouth.’— 
1 Samuel xi. 

* Derive. To divert ; to turn the course of, ‘Company abates the torrent of a 
common odium by deriving it into many channels.’— South. 

‘ Undertaking. Enterprising. ‘Men of renown, that is, of undertaking and 
adventurous natures.’—-Sir Walter Raleigh, « 
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none; for public envy 
en they grow too great; 
eat ones to kcep within 


public envy, whereas in private there is 
is as an ostracism, that eclipseth men wh 
and therefore it is a bridle also to er 
bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin word « nvidia,’ goeth in the 
modern languages by the name of discontentme ex 


ne nt, of which we 
shall speak in handling sedition. It is a discasc in a State 


like to infection ; for as infection spreadeth upon that which js 
sound, and tainteth it, so, when envy is gotten once into a 
State, it traduceth even the best actions thercof, and turneth 
them into an ill odour; and therefore there is little won by 
intermingling of plausible’ actions; for that doth argue but a 
weakness and fear of envy, which hurtcth so much the more; 
as it is likewise usual im infections, which, if you fear them, 
you call them upon you. 

This public envy seemeth to bear chiefly upon principal 
officers or ministers, rather than upon kings and States them- 
selves. But this is a sure rule, that if the envy upon the 
minister be great, when the cause of it in him is small, or if 
the envy be general in a manner upon all the ministers of an 
estate, then the envy (though hidden) is truly upon the State 
itself. And so much of public envy or discontentment, and the 
difference thereof from private envy, which was handled in the 
first place. 

We will add this in general, touching the affection of envy, 
that of all other affections it is the most importunc’ and con- 
tinual; for of other affections there is occasion given but now 
and then; and therefore it was well said, ‘ Invidia festos dies 
non agit,’® for it is ever working upon some or other. And it 
is also noted, that love and envy do make a man pune, which 
other affections do not, because they are not so continual. ‘it 
is also the vilest affection, and the most depraved ; for which 
cause it is the proper attribute of the Devil, who is called ‘ The 


ie ae a odor open pee en at 


} Plausible. Deserving fo meet with applause. ‘1 hope they will plausibly 


receive our attempt Brown 
; es Importunate ; troublesome from frequency. 
eee Y Penitent sighs, his endless mercy please 
ape ghs, his en y , ease.’—~ 
Than their importyn, suits which dreame that words God’s wrath y amte) 
® 


* ‘Kinvy keeps no holidays,’ 
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envious man, that soweth tares among the wheat by night ;’ as 
it always cometh to pass, that envy worketh subtilely, and in 
the dark, and to the prejudice of good things, such as is the 
wheat. 

ANTITHETA ON ENVY. 


Pro. ConTRA. 
‘Invidia in rebuspublicis, tanquam ‘Nemo virtuti invidiam reconeilia- 
salubris ostracismus. verit preter mortem. 
‘In public affairs, envy acts the part ‘ Nothing can reconcile envy to virtue 
of a wholesome ostractsm,’ but death,’ 


‘Invidia virtutes laboribus eacreet, 
ut Juno Herculem. 

‘Envy acts towards the virtues a8 
Juno did towards Hercules; she con- 
demns them to toilsome labours.’ 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘There seemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of envy, an 
ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. 


There is a curious passage on this subject in a very able 
article in the North British Review (Aug. 1857), which I will 
take the liberty of citing. 

‘We once, in Cairo, conversed on this superstition with an 
intelligent Cairene, who described it as the great curse of his 
country. 

‘* Does the mischievous influence of the cvil eye,’ we asked, 
‘depend on the will of the person whose glance does the 
mischief ?? 

‘* Not altogether,’ he answered. ‘ An intention to harm may 
render more virulent the poison of the glance ; but envy, or the 
desire to appropriate a thing, or even excessive admiration, may 
render it hurtful without the consciousness, or even against the 
will, of the offender. It injures most the thing that it first hits. 
Hence the bits of red cloth that are stuck about the dresses of 
women, and about the trappings of camels and horses, and the 
large spots of lamp black which you may see on the foreheads 
of children. They are a sort of conductors. It is hoped that 
they will attract the glance, and exhaust its venom.’ 
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. *CA fine house, finc furniture, a fine camel, and a fine horse, 
are all enjoyed with fear and trembling, lest they should excite 
enyy and bring misfortune. A butcher would be afraid to 
eapore fine meat, lest the evil cye of passers-by, who might 
covet it, should taint it, and make it spoil, or become unwhole- 
some.’ 

‘* Children are supposed to be peculiarly the objects of desire 
and admiration. When they are suffered to go abroad, they 
ate intentionally dirty and ill-dressed ; but gencrally they are 
kept at home, without air or exercise, but safe from admiration. 
This occasions a remarkable difference between the infant mor- 
tality in Europe and in Egypt. In Europe it is the children of 
the rich who live; in Egypt, it is the children of the poor. The 
children of the poor cannot be confined. They live in the 
fields. As soon as you quit the city, you see in every clover 
field a group, of which the centre is a tethered buffalo, and 
yound it are the children of its owner, with their provision of 
bread and water, sent thither at sunrise and to remain there till 
sunset, basking in the sun, and breathing the air from the 
desert. The Fellah children enter their hovels only to sleep 
and that only in the winter. In summer, their days and nights 
are passed in the open air; and, notwithstanding their dirt and 
their bad food, they grow up healthy and vigorous. The children 
of the rich, confined by the fear of the evil cye to the ‘ harcem,’ 
are puny creatures, of whom not a fourth part reaches adoles- 
eence. Achmed Pasha Tahir, one of the governors of Cairo 
under Mehemet Ali, had 280 children; only six survived him, 
Mchemet Ali himself had 87; only ten were living at his 
death.’ - 

‘€ T believe,’ he added, ‘that at the bottom of this superstition 
is an enormous prevalence of envy among the lower Egyptians. 
You see it in all their fictions. Half of the stories told in the 
coffee-shops by the professional story-tcllers, of which the 
Arabian Nights are a specimen, turn on malevolence. Malevo- 
lence, not attributed, as it would be in European fiction, to 
some insult or injury inflicted by the person who is its object, 
but to mere envy: envy of wealth, or of the Lie means of 
enjoyment, honourably acquired and liberally used, (Pages 


10-11. | . 
In ial Smith’s ‘Theory of Moral Sentimenis, the following 
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admirable remarks are made on the envy that attends a sudden 
rise :—— 

‘The man who, by some sudden revolution of fortune, is 
lifted up all at once into a condition of life greatly above what 
he had formerly lived in, may be assured that the congratula- 
tions of his best friends are not all of them perfectly sincere. 
An upstart, though of the greatest merit, is generally disagree- 
able, and a sentiment of envy commonly prevents us from 
heartily sympathizing with his joy. If he has any judgment, 
he is sensible of this, and instead of appearing to be elated with 
his good fortune, he endeavours, as much as he can, to smother 
his joy, and keep down that elevation of mind with which his 
new circumstances naturally inspire him. He affects the same 
plainness of dress, and the same modesty of behaviour, which 
became him in his former station. He redoubles his attention 
to his old friends, and endeavours more than ever to be humble, 
assiduous, and complaisant. And this is the behaviour which 
in his situation we must approve of; because, we expect, it 
seems, that he should have more sympathy with our envy and 
aversion to his happiness, than we have with his happiness. 
It is seldom that with all this he succeeds. We suspect the 
sincerity of his humility, and he grows weary of this constraint. 
In a little time, therefore, he generally leaves all his old friends 
behind him, some of the meanest of them excepted, who may, 
perhaps, condescend to become his dependents: nor does he 
always acquire any new ones; the pride of his new connections 
is as much affronted at finding him their equal, as that of his 
old ones had been by his becoming their superior : and it requires 
the most obstinate and persevering modesty to atone for this 
mortification to either. He generally grows weary too soon, 
and is provoked, by the sullen and suspicious pride of the one, 
aud by the saucy contempt of the other, to treat the first with 
neglect, and the second with petulance, till at last he grows 
habitually insolent, and forfeits the esteem of all. If the chief 
part of human happiness arises from the consciousness of being 
beloved, as I believe it does, those sudden changes of fortune 
seldom contribute much to happiness. He is happiest who 
advanees more gradually to greatness ; whom the Public destines 
to every step of his preferment long before he arrives at it ; in 
whom, upon that account, when it comes, it can excite no ex- 
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travagant joy, and with regard to whom it cannot reasonably 


¢reate either any jealousy in those he overtakes, or any envy 1n 
Yhose he leaves behind.’ 


c : ; 
Persons of eminent virtue, when they are advanced, are less 
envied,’ 


Bacon might have remarked that, in one respect a rise by 
merit exposes a man to more envy than that by personal favour, 
through family connection, private {riendsiup, &c. For, in this 
latter case, the system itself of pretirrig private considerations 
to public, 1s chiefly blamed, but the mdmwrdual thus advanced 16 
regarded much in the same way ax one who 1s born to an 
estate or a title. But when any one 1s advanced on the score 
of desert and qualifications, the system 18 approved, but the 
individual *s more envicd, because his advancement 1s felt as an 
affront to all who think themselves or thew own fricnds more 
worthy ‘It is quite nght to advance men of great mont, but 
by this rule, it 1s I, ot my friend So-and-so that should have 
been preferred’ When, on the other hand, a bishop or a 
muister appomts his own son or private friend to same oflice, 
cvery one clse 1s left free to think ‘ If it had gone by ment, | 
should have been the man’ 

When any person of rally emincut virtue becomes the object 
of envy, the clamour and abuse by which he is assailed, is but 
the siga and accompanimcnt of his success in domg service to 
tne Pubhe. And if he 1s a truly wise man, he will take no 
more notice of 1t than the moon does of the howhng of the 
dogs. Her only answer to them 1s ‘ to shine on’ 


‘This public envy seemeth to bear chiefly upon principal officers 
or manisters, rather than upon kings’ 


This 1s a very just remark, and it might have suggested an 
excellent argument (touched on in the Lessons on the British 
Constttution?) mn favour of hereditary Royalty. It 18 surely a 
good thing that there should be some iec ling of loyalty unalloyed 
by envy, towards something in the Government. And this 


ET 








ee 





1 Adam Smith’s Theory uf Moral Sentiments, chap. v. 
- See Introductory loess on the British Constitution, lesson i. 
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feeling concentrates itself among us, upon the Sovereign. But 
in a pure Republic, the abstract idea of the State—the Common- 
wealth itself—is too vague for the vulgar mind to take hold of 
with any loyal affection. The President, and every one of the 
public officers, has been raised from the ranks; and the very 
circumstance of their having been so raised on the score of 
supposed fitness, makes them (as was observed above) the morc 
obnoxious to envy, because their elevation is felt as an affront 
to their rivals. 

An hereditary Sovereign, on the other hand, if believed to 
‘possess personal merit, is regarded as a Godsend; but he docs 
not hold ns place by thet tenure, 


In Anstotle’s Rhetoric, there is a Dissertation on Envy, 
Emulation, and Tndignaiion (Nemes), well worthy of Bacon, 
Who certainly was camed away into an undue neglect and dis- 


paragement of Aristotle by the absurd idolatry of which he had. 
been made the object. 


‘Conculcatur enim cupide nimis ante metutum.’ 


ESSAY X. OF LOVE. 


HE stage is more beholding’ to love than the life of Man ; 
for as to the stage, love is even matter of comedies, and 
now and then of tragedies; but in life it doth much mischief, 
sometimes like a syren, sometimes like a fury. You may 
observe, that amongst all the great and worthy persons (whereof 
the memory remaineth, either ancient or recent), there is not 
one that hath been transported to the mad degree of love; which 
shows that great spirits and great business do keep out this 
weak passion. You must except, nevertheless, Marcus Antonius, 
the helf-partmer of the empire of Rome, and Appius Claudius, 
the decemvir and lawgiver; whereof the former was indeed a 
voluptuous man, and inordinate, but the latter was an austere 
and wise man: and therefore it secms (though rarcly) that love 
ean find entrance, not only in an open heart, but also into a 
heart well fortified, uf watch be not well kept. It 1 a poor 
saying of Kpicurus, ‘ Satis magnum alter alten theatrum sumus,’- 
—as if a Man, made for the contemplation of heaven, and all 
noble objects, should do nothing but kneel before a little idol, 
and make himself a subject, though not of the mouth (as beasts 
arc), yet of the eye, which was given him for higher purposes. 
It is a strange thing to note the excess of this passion, and 
how it braves the nature and valuc of things by thos, that the 
speaking in a perpetual hyperbole is comely in nothing but im 
love ; ncither 1s it merely im the phrase; for whereas it hath 
been well said, ‘That the arch flatterer, with whom all the petty 
flatterers have intelligence, 13 a man’s self,’ certainly the lover 
is more; for there was never a proud man thought so absurdly 
well of himself as the lover doth of the person loved ; and 
therefore it was well said, ‘ That it 1s impossible to love and be 
wise.? Neither doth tlis weakness appezr to others only, and 
nov to the party loved, but to the loved most of all, except the 


1 Beholding. Beholden. 
‘Thanks, lovely Virgins, now might we but know 
To whom we hud been beholden fur this love.’—Ford. 


2 « Weare a anfiiciently great spectacle to cach other.’ 
3 « Amare et sapere vix Dvo conceditur.’—Pub. yr. Sent. 15. 
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love be reciprocal; for it is a true rule, that love is ever 
rewarded cither with the reciprocal, or with an inward or secret 
contempt; by how much more then, men ought to beware of this 
passion, which looseth not only other things, but itself. As 
for the other losses, the poet’s relation doth well figure them: 
‘That he that preferreth Helena, quitted the gifts of Juno and 
Pallas ;’ for whosoever esteemeth too much of amorous affection, 
quitteth both riches and wisdom. This passion hath its floods 
in the very times of weakness, which are great prosperity and 
great adversity ; though this latter hath been Icss observed ; 
both which times kindle love, and make it more fervent, and 
therefore show it to be the child of folly. They do best wha, 
if they cannot but admit love, yet make it kecp quarter,’ and 
sever it wholly from their serious affairs and actions of life ; for 
if it check? once with business, it troubleth men’s fortunes, and 
maketh men that they can no ways’* be true to their own ends. 
I know not how, but martial men are given to love: I think it 
is, but as they are given to wine, for perils commonly ask to be 
paid in pleasures.‘ There is in man’s nature a secret inclination 
and motion towards love of others, which, if it be not spent 
upon some one or a few, doth naturally spread itself towards 
many, and makcth men become humane and charitable, as # 
is seen sometimes in friars. Nuptial love makcth mankind ; 
friendly love perfecteth it; but wanton love corrupteth and 
embaseth’ it. 


1 Quarter. Proper place (rarely used in the singular). 

‘ Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements.’ Melton. 

2 Check with. Zo wnterfere with; to clash with. ‘It was not comely or fitting 
that in prayers we should make a God or Saviour of any Saint in heaven; neither 
was it fitting to make them check with our Saviour.’— Strype, 1 535° 

3No ways. In any wise, by no means. ‘And being no ways a match for the 
ficet, we set sail to Athens.’—Swr/t. 

4 It is remarked by Aristotle in his Polstics that warlike nations are those who 
pry the highest regard to women. And this he suggests may have given mse to 
the fable of the love of Mars and Venus. 

5 Embase. Degrade. 

‘Love did embase him 
Into a kitchen-drudge.’—Old Ballad, 13th century. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


‘Men ought to beware of this passion, which loseth not only 
other things, but itself? . . . * Whosoever esteemeth 


too much of amorous affection, quitteth both riches and 
wisdom,’ 


The following passage is extracted from an aticle on Miss 
Austen’s novels, in the Quarterly Review (No. 24, p. 374) 
which was reprinted—through a mistake—in the Remains of 
Sir W. Scott, though it was not written by him, 

‘ Bacon, in these days, would hardly have needed to urge so 
strongly the dethronement of the God of Love. The prevailing 
fault is not now, whatever it may have been, to sacrifice all for 
love :— 


‘ Venit enim magnum donandi parca juventus, 
Nee tantum Veneris quantum studiosa culinw.’ 


Mischievous as is the extreme of sentimental enthusiasm, and 
a romantic and uncalculating extravagance of passion, it is not 
the one into which the young folks of the present day are the 
most likely to run. Prudential calculations are not indeed to be 
excluded in marriage: to disregard the advice of soher-minded 
friends on an important point of conduct is an imprudence we 
would by no means reccommend; indeed, it is a species of 
sclfishness, if, in listening only to the dictates of passion, a man 
sacrifices to its gratification the happiness of those most dear to 
him as well as his own; though it is not now-a-days the most 
prevalent form of selfishness. But it is no condemnation of a 
sentiment to say, that it becomes blameable when it interferes 
with duty, and is uncontrouled by conscience. The desire of 
riches, power, or distinction,—the taste for ease and comfort,— 
are to be condemned when they transgress these bounds; and 
love, if it keep within them, even though it be somewhat tinged 
with enthusiasm, and a little at variance with what the worldly 
call prudence,—that is, regard for pecuniary advantage,—may 
afford a better moral discipline to the mind than most other 
passions. It will not, at least, be denied, that it has often 
proved a powerful stimulus to exertion where others have 
failed, and has called forth talents unknown before, even to the 
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possessor. What though the pursuit may be fruitless, and the 
hopes visionary? The result may be a real and substantial 
benefit, though of another kind; the vineyard may have been 
cultivated by digging in it for the treasure which is never to be 
found. What though the perfections with which imagination 
has decorated the beloved object, may, in fact, exist but in a 
slender degree? Still they are believed in and admired as 
real; if not, the love is such as does not merit the name ; and 
it is proverbially true that men become assimilated to the cha. 
racter (that is, what they think the character) of the Being they 
fervently adore. Thus, asin the noblest exhibitions of the 
stage, though that which is contemplated be but a fiction, it 
may be realized in the mind of the beholder; and, though 
grasping at a cloud, he may become worthy of possessing a real 
goddess. Many a generous sentiment, and many a virtuous 
resolution, have been called forth and matured by admiration of 
one, who may herself, perhaps, have been incapable of either. 
It matters not what the object is that a man aspires to be 
worthy of, and proposes as a model of imitation, if he does but 
believe it to be excellent. Moreover, all doubts of success (and 
they are seldom, if ever, entirely wanting) must either produce 
or exercise humility; and the endeavour to study another’s 
interests and inclinations, and prefer them to one’s own, may 
promote a habit of general benevolence which may outlast the, 
present occasion. Everything, in short, which tends to abstract 
a man in any degree, or in any way, from self—from sclf- 
admiration and self-interest,—has, so far at lcast, a beneficial 
influence on character.’ 

The effect of mere familiar intercourse in dispelling the 
illusions of a fancy-founded love, is well described by Crabbe in 
one of the Zales of the Hall, the ‘Natural Death of Love? 
A like effect, resulting from a wider acquaintance with the 
world, and intercourse with superior persons, is described in a 
still better poem (which if not by Crabbe also, is a most admi- 
rable imitation of him in his happiest vein), entitled, ‘A 
Common Tale,’ which appeared first in a periodical called 


The True Briton, and afterwards in a little book called the 
Medley: 


1 Published by Messrs. Smith, in the Strand. 


ESSAY XI, OF GREAT PLACE. 

EN in great place are thrice servants—servants of the 
sovereign or State, servants of fame, and servants of busi- 

ess; so as’ they have no freedom, neither? in thcir persons, 
nor’ in their actions, nor in their times. It is a strange desire 
to seck power and to lose liberty, or to seek power over others, 
and to lose power over a man’s self. The rising unto place is 
laborious, and by pains men come to greater pains; and it is 
sometimes base and by indignities’ men come to digmties. The 
standing is slippery, aud the regress is either a downfall, or at 
least an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing: ‘Cum non sis qui 
fucris, non esse cur velis vivere.’* Nay, men cannot retire when 
they would, neither will they when it were reason,’ but are im- 
patient of privateness,° even in age and sickness, which require 
the shadow;’ like old townsmen, that will be still sitting at 
their street door, though thereby thcy offer age to scorn. Cer- 
tainly great persons had nced to borrow other men’s opinions to 
think themsclves happy, for if they judge by their own feeling, 
they cannot find it; but if they thmk with themselves what 
other men think of them, and that othcr men would fain be as 
they are, then they are happy as it were by report, when, 
perhaps, they find the contrary within; for they are the first 
that find their own gricfs, though they be the last that find 
their own faults. Certamly, men in great fortunes are strangers 
to themselves, and while they are in the puzzle of busmess, they 
have no time to tend thcir health, either of body or mind: ‘ Illi 

Be etch tery, Caan ease este ee Bee eee ae 


PAs. That. Seo page 23. v * Neither, nor—for ezther, or. 
? Indignity. Mcanness. 
‘ Fie on the pelf for which good name is sold, 
And honour with zndzgmty debased ’—Spenser. 
* «Since thou art no longer what thou wast, there is no reason why thou shonldst 
wish to live,’ 
’ Reason. Roght; reasonable. ‘It is not reason that we should leave the word 
of God, and serve tables.’—Acets vi. 2. 
6 Privateness. Privacy, returement. ‘He drew him into the fatal circle from 
rn resolved prevateness at his house, when he would well have bent his mind to a 
retired course.’— Wotton, 
7 Shadow. Shade, fet PTO he 
* Here, father, take the shadow of this tree 
For your good host.’—Shakesperes 
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mors gravis incubat, qui notus nimis omnibus, ignotus moritur 
sibi? In place there is licence to do good and evil, whersof 
the latter is a curse; for in evil, the best condition is not to 
will,? the second not to can.’ But power to do good is the 
true and lawful end of aspiring ; for good thoughts, though (rod 
accept‘ them, yet towards men are little better than good 
dreams, except they be put in act, and that cannot be without 
power and place, as the vantage and commanding ground. 
Merit and good works is the end of man’s motion, and con- 
science’ of the same is the accomplishment of man’s rest ; for if 
a man can be a partaker of God’s theatre, he shall likewise be 
partaker of God’s rest: ‘ Et conversus Deus, ut aspicerct opera, 
qu fecerunt manus sue, vidit quod omnia essent bona nimis ;”* 
and then the Sabbath. In the discharge of thy place set before 
thee the best examples, for imitation is a globe’ of preccpts ; 
and after a time set before thee thine own example, and ex- 
amine thyself strictly whether thou didst not best at first. 
Neglect not also the examples of those that have carricd them- 
selves ill in the same place; not to set off thyself by taxing 
their memory, but to direct thyself what to avoid. Reform, 
therefore, without bravery‘ or scandal of former times and 
persons ; but yet set it down to thyself, as well to create good 
precedents as to follow them. Reduce things to the first 
Institution, and observe wherein and how they have degenc- 
rated; but yet ask counsel of both times—of the ancient 


«Death falls heavily upon him, who, too well known to all men, dies unse- 
quainted with himself.’—Senec. Thyest. xi. 401. 
? To will. Zo be willing; to desire. ‘1f any man will do his will, he shall 
hnow of the doctrine, whether it be of God.’—John vii. 17. 
3Tocan. To be able; to have power. 
‘ Meceenas and Agrippa who can most with Cesar.’— Dryden. 
‘Accept. To regard favourably. ‘In every nation, he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with Him,’—Acts x. 35. 
* Conscience. Consciousness. ‘The reason why the simpler sort are moved 
with authority is the conscience of their own ignorances,’— Hooker. 
° «When God turned to behold the works which his hand had made, He saw 
that they were all very good.’— Genesis i. 
‘Globe. 4 body. 
‘Him around 
A globe of fiery seraphim enclosed.’—Milton. 
° Bravery. Bravado; parade of defiance, 
* By Ashtaroth, thou shalt ere long lament 
These braveries in iron,’— Milton, 
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time what is best, and of the latter time what is fittest. Seck 
to make thy course regular, that men may know beforehand 
what they may expect; but be not too positive and peremptory, 
and express thyself well when thou digressest from thy rule. 
Preserve the right of thy place, but stir not questions of juris- 
diction; and rather assume thy right in silence, and de facto,' 
than voice? it with claims and challenges. Preserve likewise the 
rights of inferior places, and think it more honour to direct in 
chief than to be busy in all. Embrace and invite helps and 
advices touching the execution of thy place; and do not drive 
away such as bring thee information, as meddlers, but accept of 
them in good part. 

The viccs of authority are chiefly four: delays, corruption, 
roughness, and facility. For delays, give easy access; keep 
times appointed ; go through with that which is in hand, and 
interlace not business but of necessity. For corruption, do not 
only bind thine own hands or thy servants’ hands from taking, 
but bind the hands of suitors also from offering ; for integrity 
uscd doth the one, but integrity professed, and with a manifest 
detestation of bribery, doth the other; and avoid not only the 
fault, but the suspicion. Whosoever is found variable, and 
changeth manifestly without manifest cause, giveth suspicion of 
¢orruption ; tlicrefore, always, when thou changest thine opinion 
gr coursc, profess it plamly, and declare it, together with the 
reasons that move thee to change, and do not think to steal? it. 
A servant or a favourite, 1f he be inward,‘ and no other appa- 
rent cause of esteem, 1s commonly thought but a by-way to 
close corruption. For roughness, it is a needless cause of 
discontent: severity breedeth fcar, but roughness breedeth 
hate. Even reproofs from authority ought to be grave, and 
not taunting. As for facility, it is worse than bribery, for bribes 





1In fact. Really; virtually. 
2 Voice. Zo assert; to declare. 
‘When I shall vozce aloud how good 
He is, how great should be.’—Lovelace. 
5 Steal. To do secretly. 
“’*Twere good to steal our marriage. — Shakespere 
‘Inward. Intemate. 
‘Who is most inward with the noble duke.’—-Shakespere. 
‘All my tuward friends abhorred me.’—Jod xix. Ig. 
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come but now and then; but if importunity or idle respects! 
lead a man, he shall never be without; as Solomon saith, ‘To 
respect persons it is not good, for such a man will transgress 
for a picce of bread.’ 

It is most true what was anciently spoken—‘ A place showeth’ 
the man; and it showeth some to the better, and some to the 
worse.’ ‘Omnium consensu, Capax imperii, nisi imperasset,’” 
saith Tacitus of Galba; but of Vespasian he saith, ‘ Solus 
impcrantium, Vespasianus mutatus in melius’ *—though the one 
was meant of sufficiency, the other of manners and affection.‘ 
It is an assured sign of a worthy and generous spirit, whom 
honour amends—for honour is, or should be, the place of virtue 
—and as in nature things move violently to their place, and 
calmly in their place, so virtue in ambition is violent, in au. 
thority settled and calm. All rising to great place is by a 
winding stair; and if there be factions, it is good to side a 
man’s self whilst he is in the rising, and to balance himself 
when he is placed. Use the memory of thy predecessor fairly 
and tenderly ; for if thou dost not, it is a debt will surely be 
paid when thou art gone. If thou have colleagues, respect 
them; and rather call them when they look not for it, than 
exclude them when they have reason to look to be called. Be 
not too sensible or too remembering of thy place im conversa- 
tion and private answers to suitors; but let it rather be said, 
‘When he sits in place, he is another man.’ 


ANTITHETA ON GREAT PLACE, 


Pro. Con1RA. 
‘Dum honores appetimus, libertatem 
* * * * exuimus. 
‘While we are seeking for gvregt 
place, we are stripping ourselves 
liberty.’ 


7 « 





Respects. Considerations; motives. ‘ Whatsoever secret respects were likey’ 
to inove them.’— Hooker. 
*I would have doff’d all other respects.’—Shakespere, 
* “One whom all would have considered fit for rule, if he had not ruled. 
rf oo of all the emperors, Vespasian was changed for the better.’—~Tacit. 
t.1. Q, £0. 
‘ Afiuction, Disposition ; general state of mind. 
‘There grows 
In my most ill composed affection, such 
A stanchless avarice.’—Shakespere. 
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PRo. 

‘ Honores faciunt et virtutes et vitia 
eonspicua; itaque illas provocant, hac 
refrenant, 

‘ Great place makes both virtues and 
vioes conspicuous ; accordingly it is an 
ineentive to the one and restrams the 
other,’ 


‘Non novit quisquam, quantum in 
virtutis cursu profecerit; nisi honores ei 
campum prebeant apertum. 

*No one knows how far he has ad- 
wanced on the road of virtue, unless 
public office affords him a field for 
action.’ 


* # % # 
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ConTRA. 

* Honores dant fere potestatem earum 
rerum, quas optima conditio est nolle, 
proxima non poase. 

‘The things which are placed in a 
man’s power by high office, are, for the 
most part, such as it would be the best 
thing to want the wish, and the next 
best to want the power to do.’ 


‘Honorum ascensus arduus, statio 
lubrica, regressus praeceps. 

‘ The ascent to hugh office is steep, the 
summit slippery, the descent precipitous.’ 


‘Qui in honore sunt, vulgi opinionem 
mutuentur oportet, ut seipsos beatos 
putent. 

‘Those who hold high office must 
borrow the view which the vulgar take 
of them, wm order to think themselves 


happy. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


A work entitled The Bishop (by the late Dr. Cooke Taylor, but without his name), 
contains so many appropriate remarks, that I take the liberty of giving several 
quotations from it. It consists of letters professed to be addressed to a 
recently-appointed Bishop. 


‘ Power to do good is the true and lawful end of aspiring.’ 


‘Two classes of men occupy high station; those whose time 
has been spent in thinking how it could be attained; and those 
who have mainly bestowed their attention on the use that should 
be made of it when attained. Were there no world but this, 
the conduct of the latter would justly be reckoned preposterous; 
they would be regarded as ‘secrs of visions and dreamers of 
dreams.’ When, however, they do by chance find themselves 
preferred, they are not only well disposed but ready qualified to 
use their advantages rightly; for the art of true obedience is 
the best guide to the art of true command. On the contrary, 
he who has thought only of the means by which he might climb, 
however good his intentions, is generally somewhat abroad 
when he has completed the ascent. He is like those whom we 

frequently meet, that have spent the best part of their life in 
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making a fortune, and then do not know what to do with it 
Eager to get up, they forget to determine the nature of the 
ground on which they stand, and they consider not how it is 
related to that which they desire to attam: when they have 
ascended, their former station is at too great a distance to be 
surveyed accurately, and the reciprocal influences cannot be 
understood, because one side is removed beyond the reach of 
observation.’ (Page 329.) 


‘After a time set before thee thine own example. 


‘There is a strong temptation to sacrifice the consciousness 
of individuality for the sympathy of the multitude. The peril 
of being seduced from our proper orbit is not less great, when 
we seck to join, than when we try to avoid others. There are 
those who are willing to err with Plato, and there are those 
who are unwilling to go night with Epicurus. <A cause is not 
necessarily good because some good men have favoured it, nor 
necessarily bad because bad men have supported it; yet we all 
know that many well-meaning men voted against the abolition 
of the slave-trade, because it was advocated by some partisans 
of the French Revolution. . . . ? 

‘It might at first sight appear tlfat the absurdities of party, 
so obvious to every thinking man, would render the adoption of 
a right course a matter of mo very great difficulty ; indeed, an 
aphorism is already provided for our guidance, which apparently 
is as simple and easy as the rule of party itself: ‘Steer clear of 
both parties; hold the middle course.” But simple and sound 
as the maxim may appear, its validity will be greatly weakened 
by a close examination. Both partics are not absolutely wron, ; 
each is partially wrong and partially right; to keep always 
equidistant from both is to keep away from the truths as well 
as from the falsehoods, and to expose yourself to the chance, or 
rather to the certainty, of being influenced by each in turn. 

‘It is impossible for a man to realize the fable of Moham- 
med’s coffin, and remain for ever balanced between equipollent 
attractions, but he may oscillate like a pendulum between the 
two extremes. In such a case, he will yield to both parties, be 
duped by both, and be despised by all. The truly independent 
course is to act as if party had no existence; to follow that 
which is wisest and best in itself, irrespective of the side which 
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makes the loudest claim to the monopoly of goodness. No 
doubt, such a course ‘will often approach, or rather be ap- 
proached by, the orbit of one party at one time, and the other 
at another, just as each of them chances to come the nearer to 
what is really right. Nay more, as each party does possess 
some truth mingled with its falsehoods, it is perfectly possible 
to be identified with one of two bigoted and opposed parties on 
some special question, and to be similarly identified with the 
other party on a different question, . . . 2... 4. , 

‘These coincidences may be called the Nodes of the different 
orbits ; and when they occur, the proper movements are most 
subject to disturbing influcnces. The attraction of party varies 
inversely as the square of the distance; when you are brought 
near a powerful and organized mass, there is a strong tempta- 
tion to pass over the intervening space.’ (Pages 46-48.) 

‘The demand on a great man’s liberality is greatly increased 
if he holds himsclf aloof from party ; for this offence forgiveness 
ean only be purchased by a very lavish system of disbursements; 
and, after all, he must be prepared to find that every shilling 
bestowed by party-men is equivalent to his pound. — 
It is not necessary to dilate on the merits of prudent economy, 
but assuredly nowhere is Buch a virtue morc indispensably 
required than when demands on expenditure are regulated, not 
by realities, but by imaginations. 

‘Great as is the evil of having your expenditure of money and 
time measured by the imagination of persons who do not trouble 
themselves to investigate realities, the evil is fearfully aggravated 
by the diversity of objects to which cach set of imaginings refers. 
Those who surround you scem to act literally on Swift’s advice 
to servants, each of whom is recommendcd to do lis best in his 
own particular department, to spend the whole of his master’s 
property. Thus it is with your money and time; every person 
seems to expect that both should be bestowed on his favourite 
ptojoct to their extreme amount, and no one is disposed to take 
gato account that there are other claims and demands which 
should not be abridged in their fair proportions. There will be 
@scombination to entrap you into a practical exemplification of 
‘Whe sophism of composition ;’ men will say, you can afford this, 
Ant, or the other expense: forgetting that all together will ruin 
Wu’ (Page 84.) 
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© Reform, therefore, without bravery or scandal of former times 
and persons ; but yet set it down to thyself, as well to create 
good precedents as to follow them.’ | 


‘To warn a public man (says the author of The Bishop) of 
ordinary sense, against innovation, is just as idle as to warn hiya 
against taking physic; he will have recourse to neither one ndr 
the other, unless forced by necessity. The thing to be feared 
in both cases is, that he will delay the application of altcratives 
until the disease can only be cured by violent remedics. One 
of the fincst mills in our manufacturing districts is also one of 
the oldest; the machinery in it has always kept abreast with, 
the progress of modern invention, but it has never been closed 
a single day for the purpose of renovation or repair. I asked 
its proprietor the explanation of so remarkable a phenomenon ; 
he gave it in one sentence, ‘I am always altering, but never 
changing.” Men sometimes deal with institutions as Sir John 
Cutler did with his stockings; they darn them with worsted 
until, from silken, they are changed into woollen, while the stupid 
owners persist in asserting their continued identity. The cry 
of ‘innovation’ belongs exclusively ‘to the Duncery; but re- 
luctance to change is a fecling shared with them by sensible 
people. 

‘ Among the many fallacies of the day that pass unquestioned, 
there is none more general nor more fallacious than that mno- 
vation is popular; the truth is, that a judicious imnovator is 
likely to be, at least for a time, the most unpopular man in the 
universe ; he will be hated by those who are satisfied with old 
evils; he will be disliked by the timid and the lazy, who dread 
the peril and the trouble of change; and he will receive little 
favour from those most conscious of tle evil, because his 
remedies will not act as a charm, and remove in an instant the 
accumulated illsofcenturies. . . . . . . 

‘Some persons are not aware of the fact, that in all men the 
love of ease is far superior to the love of change; in the serious 
concerns of life, novelty is never desired for its own sake; then, 
habit becomes a second nature, and it is only the positive pres- 
sure of evil that can drive us to alteration. We do find men 
occasionally rash and insatiable in changing; but this is only 
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from their being impatient under the sense of real evils, and in 
error as to remedies. The violent vicissitudes of the first 
French Revolution were not the result of a mad love of experi- 
ments; they were produced by the national bankruptcy of 
France and the starving condition of the people of Paris. An 
ignorant man suffering under painful disease will try the pre- 
scription of every mountebank, and without waiting to see how 
one quack medicine operates, will have recourse to another. A 
fevered nation, like a feverish patient, turns from side to side— 
not through love of change, but because, while the disease 
continues, any fixed posture must be painful. The physician 
who superintends his condition knows that his restlessness and 
impatience are symptoms of the disease: it would be well if 
those who superintend our political and ecclesiastical state, 
While they justly regard discontents and disturbances as evils in 
themselves, would also look upon them as certain signs that 
there is something wrong somewhere.’ (Pages 315-318.) 


‘ Embrace and invite helps and advices touching the execution of 
thy office.’ 


‘The dread of unworthy imputations of undue influence may 
often drive a worthy man into a perilous course. The fear of 
being deemed an imitator is scarcely less dangerous than that 
of being supposed to be led. We frequently sec those who re- 
gard the course of a wise and good man with mingled affection 
and veneration, influenced by his example for the worse rather 
than for the better, by indulging their ruling passion for origin- 
ality, and by their abhorrence of being regarded as followers 
and imitators. To avoid coincidences becomes the great labour 
of their lives, and they take every opportunity of ostentatiously 
declaring the originality and independence of their course. Nay, 
they will not only declare their originality, but they will seek 
to make or find opportunities of exhibiting it, though the course 
they adopt in consequence may be contrary to their own secret 
judgment. A man who yields to this weakness, which is far 
more rife than the world generally believes, is the slave of any 
one who chuses to work upon his foible. The only thing 
Yequisite to e him commit any conceivable folly, is to dare 
him to dep/At from his friend’s counsel or example. Miss 
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Edgeworth, in her Juvenile Tales, has admirably illustrated the 
consequence of yielding to such fears; Tarlton in vain strove # 
persuade the weak Lovett to break bounds by appeals to his 
courage, but when he hinted that his refusal would be attributed 
to his dependence on the strong-minded Hardy, the poor boy 
sprang over the wall with nervous alacrity. This dread of 
imitation often leads to the neglect of valuable suggestions 
which might be dcrived from the tactics and example of 
adversaries. ‘Fas est et ab hoste doceri,’ is a maxim more 
frequently quoted than acted on, and yet its wisdom is con- 
firmed by every day’s experience. A casual remark made long 
ago to me by your Lordship contains the rationale of the whole 
matter—‘ It is ignorance, and not knowledge, that rejects 
instruction; it is weakness, and not strength, that refuses 
co-operation.” (Page 77.) 

“In bestowing office, and in selecting instruments, a man 
anxious to do his duty must take into account both the kind 
and degree of fitness in the candidates. Of the degrees of intcl- 
ligence the world is a very incompetent judge, and of the differ- 
ences in kind, it knows little or nothing. With the vulgar 
everything is good, bad, or middling; and if three persons are 
worthy and intelligent men, you will find that the preference 
you show to any one of them is considered to be the result of 
mere caprice. For instance, you know that the clerical requi- 
sites for an agricultural parish are different from those necessary 
in a manufacturing district, and that both are dissimilar to the 
qualifications for a chaplaincy to a collegiate institution, or for 
a prebendal stall. Your choice will be guided by these con- 
siderations; but, beyond doubt, you will find very few who can 
appreciate or even understand such motives. . . . Now, 
this want of discriminating power and knowledge in the spec- 
tators of your career, will by no means induce them to suspend 
the exercise of their fallacious judgment; on the contrary, 
Opinions will be pronounced most positively by those who are 
most wanting in opportunity to discover, and in capacity to 
estimate, your motives. But the erroneous judgments of others 
must not lead you to be suspicious of your own; the value of 
the tree will be finally known by its fruits,—it would be folly 
to neglect its training, or to grub it up, because people ignorant 
of the adaptations of soil to growth, tell you that another tree 
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in the same place would be more useful or more ornamental. 
You know both the soil and the plant—the vast majority of 
your censurers will know nothing of the one, and marvellously 
little of the other.’ (Page 174.) 


‘ When thou changest thine opinion or course, profess tt plainly, 
and declare it, together with the reasons that moved thee to 
change.’ 


Considering that the course Bacon here recommends is not 
only the most ingenuous and dignified, but also the most pru- 
dent with a view to men’s approbation, it is wonderful how 
often this maxim is violated. Many persons will rather back 
out of an opinion or course of conduct, by the most awkward 
shifts, than frankly acknowledge a change of mind. They se 
to dread nothing so much as a suspicion of what they ca 
‘inconsistency ;’ that is, owning oneself to be wiser to-day tha 
yesterday. 

It has been pointed out in the Elements of Rhetoric,’ that 
there is no inconsistency (though the term is often improperly 
80 applied) in a change of opinion, provided it be frankly 
avowed ; since this is what any sensible man, conscious of being 
fallible, holds himself always ready for, if good reasons can be 
shown. Indeed, any one who, wlule nof claiming infallibility, 
yet resolves never to alter his opinion, is, in that, manifestly 
meconsistent. For, real inconsistency is the holding—either 
expressly or impliedly—two opposite opinions at the same time ; 
as, for instance, proclaiming the natural right of all men to 
freedom, and yet maintaining a system of slavery ; or condemn- 
ing disingenuous conduct in one party, which, in the opposite 
party, you vindicate; or confessing yourself fallible, and yet 
resolving to be immutable. 

It is remarkable that a change is sometimes falsely imputed 
to a man in high office, or otherwise influential, as a device of 
party-craft, or to cover a change in the way of treating him. 
When some Party has been vainly trying to hunt down (as the 
phrase is) by calumny and vexatious opposition, one who refuses 
to join them, and they find that their assaults, instead of prevail- 


1 Part ii. chap. iii. sec. 5. 
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ing, rather recoil on themselves, or perhaps that he may be 4 
useful help to them in some object, the most crafty of them 
will sometimes give out that he has changed, and is converted, 
—or in a fair way to be converted—to their party :—that he 
has ‘ modified his views,’ and is becoming (suppose) ‘ Conserva- 
tive,’ or ‘ Liberal,’ or ‘ Orthodox,’ or ‘ Evangelical,’ &c., as the 
case may be. Thus they escape the shame (as the vulgar ac- 
count it) of frankly owning that they were wrong in thcir 
former persecution. And, moreover, they perhaps hope actually 
to win him to their Party; or at least, to persuade the multi- 
tude that they have done so; and thus enlist at least the influ- 
ence of his name in their cause. 


‘A servant or a favourite, if he be inward, and no other apparent 
cause of esteem, is commonly thought but a by-way to cluse 
corruption.’ 


‘If the relations you form with your subordinates, particu- 
larly those whose position brings them into frequent and imme- 
diate contact with you, be founded on intellectual sympathies, 
and common views of great principles, efforts will be made to 
sow discord between you, by representing him as the juggler, 
and you as the puppet. In this case calumny disguises its 
imputation by flattery, and compliments your heart at the 
expense of your head. ‘ He is,’ the maligners will say, ‘a very 
worthy, well-meaning man, but he sees only with A. B.’s eyes, 
and acts only on A. B.’s suggestions; he is a very good and 
clever man, but he thinks by proxy.’ 

‘If you are a student,—if you have acquired any reputation 
for scholarship or literature,—but, above all, if you have ever 
been an author, this imputation will be circulated and credited ; 
for one of the most bitter pieces of revenge which readers take 
on writers, is to receive implicitly the aphorism of the block- 
heads, that studious habits produce an inaptitude for the busi- 
ness of active life. 

‘The imputation of being led is not very pleasant, but it may 
very safely be despised ; in the long run men will learn to judge 
of your actions from their nature, and not from their supposed 
origin. But the nature of this calumny deserves to be more 
closely investigated, because there is nothing more injurious to 
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public men than the jealousy of subordinate strength which it 
is designed to produce. The cases are, indeed, very rare, of an 
upright, sensible man being led either by a knave or a fool; but 
there are countless examples of a weak man being led by a 
weaker, or a low-principled man by a downright rogue. Now, 
in most of these cases, it will be found that the subjugation 
arose from trus#ing to the impossibility of being led by one of 
obviously inferior strength. Cunning is the wisdom of weak- 
ness, and those who chuse the weak for their instruments, 
expose themselves to its arts.’ (Pages 68-70.) 

And here it is to be observed that it is (as Dr. Taylor hints 
in the passage above) a common artifice of those who wish to 
disparage some person of too high charactcr to be assailed 
openly, to profess great estcem and vencration for him, but to 
lament his being ‘in bad hands ;’—misled by evil counsellors, 
who make him think and do whatever they will. This is just 
the manifesto put forth by most rcbcls; who honour, forsooth, 
their king, but rise in arms to drive away his bad advisers. 
Now, though a little boy may be on the whole a promising child, 
—notwithstanding that he may have been seduced or bullied 
into something wrong, by naughty seniors, a man, and one in 
high station, if he really does allow himself to be led blindfold 
by weak or wicked men, is evidently good-for-nothing. And such 
therefore must be the opinion really entertained of a person to 
whom this is imputed, how much socver of esteem and vencra- 
tion may be professed. . 


‘As for facility, it is worse than bribery,’ 


‘It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the necessity of caution 
in bestowing confidence ; it is the highest favour in your power 
to confer, and deliberation enhances an act of kindness just as 
much as it aggravates an act of malice. ‘ Favours which seem 
to be dispensed upon an impulse, with an unthinking facility, 
are reccived like the liberalities of a spendthrift, and men thank 
Ciod for them.’ It is of more importance to observe that even 
a greater degree of caution is neccssary in suspending or with- 
drawing confidence; gross indeed should be the treachery, and 
unquestionable the proofs, that would justify such a course. 
The world generally will blame your original choice; your dis- 
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carded adherent will be lowered in his own esteem, and conse- 
quently will thus far have made a sad progress in moral 
degradation ; and your own mind will not escape scatheless ; for 
greater proneness to suspicion will of necessity develope itself 
in your character. Most of all is caution required in restoring 
confidence ; constitutional changes are wrought in every moral 
principle during its period of suspended animation; though 
the falling-out of lovers be proverbially the renewal of love, it 
is questionable whether the suspended confidence of friends 
is ever wholly effaced in its influences. Had Cesar recovered 
from the stab which Brutus gave him, he might, with his usual 
clemency, have pardoned the crime; but he would not have 
been the Cesar I take him for, if he did not ever after adopt 
the precaution of wearing armour when he was in company 
with Brutus. The hatred of an enemy is bad enough, but no 
earthly passion equals in its intensity the hatred of a friend? 
(Page 72.) 

‘There are people who believe that the voice of censure 
should never be heard in an interview, and that you have no 
right to rebuke presumption, check interference, or make men 
conscious of their weakness. You are to affect a humility, by 
which you tacitly confess yourself destitute of moral judgment. 
But you must renfember that, in interviews connected with your 
official station, you appear for the most part as an adjudicator ; 
an appeal is made to you, as holding the balance of justice, and 
also as wielder of its sword. ‘A righteous humility,’ says the 
author of the Statesman, ‘ will teach a man never to pass a 
sentence in a spirit of exultation: a righteous courage will 
teach him never to withhold it from fear of being disliked. 
Popularity is commonly obtained by a dereliction of the duties 
of censure, under a pretext of humility.’ (Page 256.) 

‘There is great danger of praise from men in high place 
being identified with promise, and compliment tortured into 
grounds of hope,—not always hope of promotion, but hope of 
influencing promotion. Your approbation warmly expressed 
will be deemed to have a value beyond the mere expression of 
your opinion, and though you expressly guard against expecta- 
tions, you will nevertheless raise them. A late chancellor, to 
whom more books were sent and dedicated than he could 
possibly read if his life was prolonged to antediluvian duration, 
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by the complimentary answers he sent to the authors, gathered 
round him a host of expectants, and produced a mass of suffering 
which would scarcely be credited save by those who were per- 
sonally acquainted with it. Kindness and cordiality of manner 
are scarcely less pleasing to the feelings than express compli- 
ment, and they are the more safe for both parties, since they 
afford no foundation for building up expectations; a species of 
architecture sufficiently notorious for the weakness of the foun- 
dations that support an enormous superstructure. (Page 163.) 


‘ Severity breedeth fear.’ 


‘It may be doubted whether it is politic, where a man has 
wholly lost your esteem, and has no chance of regaining it, to 
{et him know that his doom is fixed irrevocably. The hope of 
recovering his place in your estimation may be a serviceable 
check on his conduct; and if he supposes you to be merely 
angry with him (a mistake commonly made by vulgar minds), 
he may hope and try to pacify you by an altered course, trusting 
that in time you will forget all. In such a case you need not 
glo or say anything deceitful; you have only to leave him in his 
error. On the other hand, if he finds that you have no resent- 
ment, but that your feeling is confirmed disesteem, and that the 
absence of all auger is the very conscquence of such a feeling— 
for you cannot be angry where you do not mean to trust again 
~—he may turn out a mischievous hater. 

‘On the whole, however, the frank, open-hearted course is 
the more politic in the long run. If you use towards all whom 
you really esteem, a language which in time will come to be 
fully understood by all, from its being never used except where 
you really esteem, then, and then only, you will deserve and 
obtain the full reliance of the worthy. They will feel certain 
that they possess your esteem, and that if they do anything by 
which it may be forfeited, it will be lost for ever. To establish 
such a belief is the best means of preserving the peace and 
purity of your circle, and it is worth while risking some enmity 
to effect so desirable an object. 

‘It must, however, be observed that it is equally politic and 
christian-like to avoid breaking with anybody: while you pur- 
chase no man’s forbearance by false hopes of his regaining your 
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esteem, you must not drive him into hostility through fear of 
your doing him a mischief. The rule of Spartan warfare is not 
inapplicable to the conduct of a christian statesman ; never give 
way to an assailing enemy,—never pursue a flying foe further 
than is necessary to secure the victory. Let it be always 
understood that it is safe to yield to you, and you will remove 
the worst element of resistance, despair of pardon.’ (Pages 


72-76.) 


‘ Be not too remembering of thy place in conversation and private 
answers to suitors, 


There may, however, be an error on the opposite side.—+ 
‘Men are often called affable and no way proud,’ says Dr. Cooke 
Taylor in the work already quoted, ‘ who really exhibit a vulgar 
sort of pride in taking liberties, and talking to their inferiors 
with a kind of condescending familiarity which is gratifying to 
mcan minds, but which to every person of delicacy, is the most 
odious form of imsolence. If you wish to be familiar with an 
inferior, let him rather feel that you have raised him to your 
own level than that you have lowered yourself to his. You 
may see the propriety of this aphorism unfortunately manifestec 
in books written by clever men for the use of the humble 
classes, and for children. Many of these are rejected as offen- 
sive, because the writers dcem it necessary to show that they 
are going down to a low level of understanding ; their familiarity 
becomes sheer vulgarity, and their affected simplicity is puzzle- 
headed obscurity. The condescension of some great people is 
hke the ‘letting down’ in such authors ; they render themsclves 
more ridiculous than Hercules at the court of Omphale, for 
they assume the distaff without discarding the club and lion’s 
skin. It is also very unfair ; for those who go to admire the 
Spiuning, or to be amused at its incongruity, are exposed to 
the danger of getting an awkward knock from the club.’ 
(Page 180.) 
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‘ Certainly, men in great fortunes are strangers to themselves, and 
while they are in the puzzle of business they have no time to 
tend their health either of body or mind,’ 


The following passage from The Bishop bears upon this en- 
grossment in public business :—‘ There are two opposite errors 
into which many public men have fallen; on the one hand, 
allowing family concerns to intermingle with public business, 
on the other, sacrificing to their station all the enjoyments of 
private life. The former interference is rare; it is so obviously 
a source of perplexity and annoyance, that it soon works its own 
cure; but the latter ‘ grows by what it feeds upon.’ Unless you 
habitually court the privacy of the domestic circle, you will find 
that you are losing that intimate acquaintance with those who 
compose it which is its chief charm, and the source of all its 
advantage. In your family alone can there be that intercourse 
of heart with heart which falls like refreshing dew on the soul 
when it is withered and parched by the heats of business and 
the intense sclfishness which you must hourly meet in public 
hfe. Unless your affections are sheltered in that sanctuary, 
they cannot long resist the blighting influence of a constant 
repression of their development, and a compulsory substitution 
of calculation in their stead. Domestic privacy is necessary, not 
only to your happiness, but even to your efficiency ; it gives the 
rest necessary to your active powers of judgment and discrimi- 
nation; it keeps unclosed those well-springs of the heart whose 
flow is necessary to float onwards the determination of the head. 
It is not enough that the indulgence of these affections should 
fill up the casual chinks of your time; they must have their 
allotted portion of it, with which nothing but urgent necessity 
should be allowed to interfere. These things are the aliments 
of his greatness ; they preserve within him that image of moral 
leauty which constant intercourse with the public world—that 
is, the world with its worst side outwards—is too likely to 
efface. ‘If our clergy had been permitted to marry,’ said an 
intelligent Romanist, ‘we never should have had inquisitors, ? 
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‘A place showeth the man: and it showeth some to the better, 
and some to the worse.’ 


Bacon here quotes a Greek proverb, and a very just one. 
Some persons of great promise, when raised to high office, either 
are puffed up with self-sufficiency, or daunted by the ‘high 
winds that blow on high hills,” or in some way or other dis- 
appoint expectation. And others, again, show talents and 
courage, and other qualifications, when these are called forth 
by high office, beyond what anyone gave them credit for before, 
and beyond what they suspected to be in themselves. It is 
unhappily very difficult to judge how a man will conduct himsclf 
in a high office, till the trial has been made. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that renown and commendation will, as 
in other cases, be indiscriminate. By those whose nearness, or 
easiness of access, enables them to form an accurate judgment, 
many a public man will be found neither so detestable nor so 
admirable as perhaps he is thought by opposite parties. This 
truth is well expressed in the fable of ‘The Clouds.’ ! 


* Two children once, at eventide, 
Thus prattled by their parents’ side :-— 
‘See, mother, see that stormy cloud! 
What can its inky bosom shroud ? 
It looks so black, I do declure 
I shudder quite to see it there.’ 
* And father, father, now behold 
Those others, all of pink and gold! 
How beautiful and bright their hue! 
I wish that I were up there too: 
For, 1f they look so fine from here, 
What must they be when one is near !’ 
* Children,’ the smiling sire rephed, 
“]’ve climbed a mountain’s lofty side, 
Where, lifted ’mid the clouds awhile, 
Distance no longer could beguile: 
And closer seen, 1 needs must say 
That all the clouds are merely grey; 
Differing in shade from one another, 
But each in colour like his brother. 
Those clouds you see of gold and pink, 
To others look as black as ink ; 
And that same cloud, so black to you, 
To some may wear a golden hue. 
E’en so, my children, they whom fate 
Has planted in a low estate, 








' See Fourth Book of the Lessons for the Use of National Schools, p. 49. 
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Viewing their rulers from afar, 
Admire what prodigies they are. 

O! what a tyrant! dreadful doom! 
His crimes have wrapped our land in gloom ! 
A tyrant! nay, a hero this, 

The glorious source of all our bliss! 
But they who haunt the magic sphere, 
Beholding then its inmates near, 
Know that the men, by some adored, 
By others flouted and abhorred, 

Nor sink so low, nor rise so high, 

As seems it to the vulgar eye. 

The man his party deems a hero, 

His foes, a Judas, or a Nero— 

Patriot of superhuman worth, 

Or vilest wretch that cumbers earth, 
Derives his bright or murky hues 

From distant and from party views ; 
Seen close, nor black nor gold are they, 
But every one a sober grey.’ 


ESSAY XII. OF BOLDNESS. 


T is a trivial grammar-school text, but yet worthy a wise 
man’s consideration : question was asked of Demosthenes,} 
what was the chief part of an orator? He answered, action: 
what next? action: what next again? action. He said it that 
knew it best, and had by nature himself no advantage in that he 
commended. A strange thing, that that part of an orator which 
is but superficial, and rather the virtue of a player, should be 
placed so high above those other noble parts, of invention, elo- 
cution, and the rest; nay, almost alone, as if it were all in all. 
But the reason is plain. There is in human nature generally 
more of the fool than of the wise; and therefore those faculties 
by which the foolish part of men’s minds is taken, are most 
potent. Wonderful like is the case of boldness in civil busi- 
ness; what first? boldness: what second and third? boldness. 
And yet boldness is a child of ignorance and baseness, far infe- 
rior to other parts: but, nevertheless, it doth fascinate, and 
bind hand and foot those that are either shallow in judgment or 
weak in courage, which are the greatest part, yea, and prevaileth 
with wise men at weak times; therefore we see it hath done 
wonders in popular States, but with senates and princes less— 
and more, ever upon the first entrance of bold persons into 
action, than soon after; for boldness is an ill kceper of promise. 
Surely, as there are mountebanks for the natural body, so there 
are mountebanks for the politic? Body—men that undertake 
great cures, and perhaps have been lucky in two or three ex- 
periments, but want the grounds of scicnce, and therefore cannot 
hold out. Nay, you shall sec a bold fellow many times do 
Mahomet’s miracle. Mahomet made the people belicve that 
he would call a hill to him, and from the top of it offer up his 
prayers for the observers of his law. The people assembled ;: 
Mahomet called the hill to come to him again and again; 
and when the hill stood still, he was never a whit? abashed, but 


} Put. Vit. Demosth. 17, 18. * 2 Politic. Political; civil. 
, “Whit. The least degree ; the smallest particle. ‘Not awhit behind the very 
chiefest Apostles”—2 Cor, xi. 5 
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said, ‘If the hill will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go 
to the hill’ So these men, when they have promised great 
matters, and failed most shamefully, yet, if they have the per- 
fection of boldness, they will but slight it over,’ and make a 
turn, and no more ado.’ Certainly, to men of great judgment, 
bold persons are sport to behold—nay, and to the vulgar also 
boldness hath somewhat of the ridiculous: for, if absurdity be 
the subject of laughter, doubt you not but great boldness is 
seldom without some absurdity: especially it is a sport to see 
when a bold fellow is out of countenance, for that puts his face 
into a most shrunken and wooden posture, as needs it must— 
for in bashfulness the spirits do a little go and come—but with 
bold men, upon like occasion, they stand at a stay;* like a stale 
at chess, where it is no mate, but yet the game cannot stir; but 
this last were fitter for a satire than for a serious observation. 
This is well to be weighed, that boldness is ever blind, for it 
seeth not dangers and inconveniences: therefore it is ill in 
counsel, good in execution; so that the right use of bold 
persons is, that they never command in chief, but be seconds, 
and under the direction of others ; for in counsel it is good to 
see dangers, and in exccution not to see them, except they be 
very great. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘ Boldness is a child of ignorance and baseness far inferior to 
other parts, 


Bacon seems to have had that over-estimate of those who 
are called the ‘ prudent’ which is rather common. One cause 
of the supposed superiority of wisdom often attributed to the 
over-cautious, reserved, non-confiding, non-enterprising charac- 





1 Slight over. o treat carelessly. 
‘His death, and your deliverance, 
Were themes that ought not to be slighted over.’ Dryden. 
2 Ado. ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’—Shakespere. 
» 3 Stay. Stand ; cessation of progression. 
‘ Never to decay 
Until his revolution was at stay”—Hilton. 
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ters, as compared with the more open, free-spoken, active, and 
daring, is the tendency to over-rate the amount of what is 
distinctly known. The bold and enterprising are likely to 
meet with a greater number of tangible failures than the over- 
cautious: and yet if you take a hundred average men of each 
description, you will find that the bold have had, on the whole, 
a more successful career. But the failures—that is, the non- 
suecess—of the ovcr-cautious, cannot be so distinctly traced. 
Such a man only misses the advantages—often very great— 
which boldness and free-speaking might have gained. He who 
always goes on foot will never meet with a fall from a horse, or 
be stopped on a journey by a restive horse; but he who rides, 
though exposed to these accidents, will, in the end, have accom- 
plished more journeys than the other. He who lets his land 
he fallow, will have incurred no losses from bad harvests; but 
he will not have made so much of his land as if he had ven- 
tured to encounter such risks. 

The kind of boldness which is most to be deprecated—or at 
least as much so as the boldness of ignorance—is daring, un- 
accompanied by firmness and steadiness of endurance. Such 
was that which Tacitus attributes to the Gauls and Britons; 
‘adem in deposcendis periculis audacia; eadem in detrectandis, 
ubi advenerint, formido.”* This character seems to belong to 
those who have—in phrenological language—Hope, and Com- 
bativeness, large, and Firmness small, 


1 <The same daring in rushing into dangers, and the same timidity in shrinking 
from them when they come.’ 


ESSAY XIII. OF GOODNESS, AND GOODNESS 
OF NATURE. 


TAKE goodness in this sense,—the affecting’ of the weal 

of men, which is that the Grecians call Philanthropia ; 
and the word humanity, as it is used, is a little too light to 
express it. Goodness, I call the habit, and goodness of nature 
tle inclination. This, of all virtues and dignities of the mind, 
is the greatest, being the character of the Deity; and without 
it, man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than 
a, kind of vermin. Goodness answers to the theological virtue, 
Charity, and admits no excess but error. The desire of power 
in excess caused the angels to fall—the desire of knowledge in 
excess caused Man to fall; but in charity there is no excess, 
neither can angel or Man come in danger by it. The inclina- 
tion to goodness is imprintcd deeply in the nature of Man; 
insomuch, that if it issue not towards men, it will take unto 
other living creatures; as it is seen in the Turks, a cruel people, 
who, nevertheless, are kind to beasts, give alms to dogs and 
birds; insomuch as Busbechius’ reporteth, a christian boy in 
Constantinople had liked to have been stoned for gagging, in a 
waggishness, a long-billed fowl. Errors, indeed, in this virtue, 
in goodness or charity, may be committed. The Italians have of 
it an ungracious proverb, ‘ Tanto buon che val niente,” and one 
of the doctors of Italy, Nicholas Machiavel, had the confidence to 
put in writing, almost in plain terms, ‘That the christian faith 
had given up good men in prey to those who are tyrannical and 
unjust :’ which he spake, because, indeed, there was never law, 
or sect, or opinion, did so much magnify goodness as the 
christian religion doth; therefore, to avoid the scandal, and the 
danger both, it is good to take knowledge‘ of the errors of a 
habit so exccllent. Seek the good of other men, but be not in 


1 Affecting, The being desirous of; aiming at, See page I. 
s 2 Busbechius, A learned Fleming of the 16th century, in his Travels in the 
ast, : 
3 *So good that he is good for nothing.’ 
' 4 Take knowledge of. Take cognizance of, ‘They took knowledge of them, 
that they had been with Jesus.’—Acts iv. 13. 


f 
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bondage to their faces or fancies; for that is but facility or 
softness, which taketh an honest mind prisoner. Neither give 
thou sop’s cock a gem, who would be better pleased and 
happier if he had a barley-corn. The example of God teacheth 
the Icsson truly: ‘ He sendeth his rain, and maketh his sun to 
shine upon the just and the unjust;’ but he doth not rain wealt!: 
nor shine honour and virtues upon men equally: common 
bencfits are to be communicated with all, but peculiar benefits 
with choice. And beware how in making the portraiture thou 
breakest the pattern ; for divinity maketh the love of ourselves 
the pattern—the love of our neighbours but the portraiture : 
‘Sell all thou hast, and give it to the poor, and follow me;’ but 
sell not all thou hast, except thou come and follow me—that is, 
except thou have a vocation’ wherein thou mayest do as much 
good with little means as with great—for otherwise, in feeding 
the streams thou driest the fountain. 

Neither is there only a habit of goodness directed by right 
reason ; but there is in some men, even in nature, a disposi- 
tion towards it, as, on the other side, there is a natural 
malignity; for there be that in their nature do not affect 
the good of others. The lighter sort of malignity turneth 
but to a crossness, or frowardness, or aptness to oppose, or 
difficileness,? or the like; but the deeper sort to envy, and 
mere mischief. Such men, in other men’s calamities, are, as 
it were, in season, and are ever on the loading’ part—not, 
so good as the dogs that licked Lazarus’ sores, but like flics 
that are still buzzing upon anything that is raw—misanthrojn 
{men-haters], that make it their practice to bring men to the 
bough, and yet never have a tree for the purpose in “their 
gardens, as Timon‘ had: such dispositions are the very errors of 
human nature, and yet they are the fittest timber to make great 
politics® of—like to knee-timber,’ that is good for ships that are 
ordained to be tossed, but not for building houses that shall 
stand firm. 





Vocation. See page 20., 

? Difficileness. Difficulty to be persuaded. ‘The Cardinal, finding the Pope 
difficile in granting the dispensation.’—Bacon, Henry VIT. 

* Loading. Loaden; burdened. 

4 See an account of Timon in Plutarch’s Life of Marc Antony. 

5 Politics. Politicians. See page 21. 
| © Knee-timber. .4 timber cut in the shape of the knee when bent. 
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The parts and signs of goodness ave Mani! t) 
gracious and courteous to strangers, it shows ‘he se seas 
the world, and tha his heart is no island cut off Faia ‘ther 
Jands, but a continent that j Snipes ge m,—if he be compas- 
sionate towards the affliction ave of er shows that his heart 
is like the noble tree that is wounded itself when it gives the 
balm,—if he easily pardons and remits offences, it shows that 
tis mind is planted above injuries, so that he cannot be shot,— 
if he be thankful for small bencfits, it shows that he weighs 
men’s minds, and not their trash ; but, above all, if he have St. 
Paul’s perfection, that he would wish to be an anathema from 
Christ,’ for the salvation of his brethren, it shows much of a 
divine nature, and a kind of conformity with Christ himself. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


© Goodness admits no excess, but error.’ 


Bacon is speaking of what is now called benevolence and 
b: neficence ; and his remark 1s very just, that it admits of no 
« .ccss in quantity, though it may be misdirected and erroneous. 
‘For if your liberality be such as to reduce your family to 
pverty, or—like the killing of the hen that laid the golden 
ecgs—such as to put it out of your power hercafter to be liberal 
at all; or if it be bestowed on the undeserving; this is rather 
{o be accounted an unwise and misdirected benevolence than 
m excess of it in quantity. And we have here a remarkable 
stance of the necessity of keeping the whole character and 
‘unduct, even our most amiable propensities, under the control 
of right principle guided by reason; and of taking pains to gn- 
derstand the subject relating to cach duty you are called on to 
perform. For there is perhaps no one quality,that can produce 
& greater amount of mischief than may be done by thoughtless 
good-nature. For instance, if any one out of tenderness of 


1 Romans ix. 3. 
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heart and reluctance to punish or to discard the criminal and 
worthless, lets loose on society, or advances to important offices, 
mischicyous characters, he will have conferred a doubtful benefit 
on a few, and done incalculable hurt to thousands. So, also, 
to take one of the commonest and most obvious cases, that 
of charity to the poor,—a man of great wealth, by freely 
relicving all idle vagabonds, might go far towards ruining 
the industry, and the morality, and the prosperity, of a whole 
nation. ‘For there can be no doubt that careless, indiscri- 
minate alms-giving docs far more harm than good; since it 
encourages idleness and improvidence, and also imposture. If 
you give freely to ragged and filthy street-beggars, you are 
in fact hiritg people to dress themselves in filthy rags, and go 
about begging with fictitious tales of distress. If, on the 
contrary, you carefully inquire for, and relieve, honest and 
industrious persons who have fallen into distress through un- 
avoidable misfortune, you are not only domg good to those 
objccts, but also holding out an encouragement, gencrally, to 
honest industry. 

‘You may, however, mect with persons who say, ‘as long 
as it is my intention to relieve real distress, my charity is 
equally virtuous, though the tale told me may be a false one. 
The impostor alone is to be blamed who told it me; I acted on 
what he said; and if that is untrue, the fault is his, and not 
mine,’ 

‘Now this is a fair plea, if any one is deceived after making 
careful inquiry: but if he has not taken the trouble to do this, 
regarding it as no concern of his, you might ask him how he 
would act and judge in a case where he is thoroughly in earnest 
—that is, where his own interest 1s concerned. Suppose he 
employed a steward or other agent, to buy for him a house, or 
a horse, or any other article, and this agent paid an exorbitant 
price for what was really worth little or nothing, giving just 
the same kind of excuse for allowing his employer to be thus 
cheated; saying, ‘I made no careful inquiries, but took the 
seller’s word ; andl his being a har and a cheat, is his fault, and 
not mine; the employer would doubtless reply, ‘The seller 
indeed is to be condemned for cheating; but so are you, for 
your carclessness of my interests. His being greatly in fault 
does not clear you ; and your merely intending to do what was 
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right, is no excuse for your not taking pains to gain right in- 
formation.’ 

‘Now on guch a principle we ought to act in our charities : 
regarding ourselves as stewards of all that Providence has 
bestowed, and as bound to expend it in the best way possible, 
and not shelter our own faulty negligence under the misconduct 
of another.” 

It is now generally acknowledged that relief afforded to want, 
as mere want, tends to increase that want; while the relief 
afforded to the sick, the infirm, and the disabled, has plainly no 
tendency to multiply its own objects. Now it is remarkable, 
that the Lord Jesus employed his miraculous power in healing 
the sick continually, but in feeding the hungry only twice; 
while the power of multiplying food which He then manifested, 
as well as his directing the disciples to take care and gather up 
the fragments that remained that nothing might be lost, served 
to mark that the abstaining from any like procedure on other 
occasions was dcliberate design. In this, besides other objects, 
oar Lord had probably in view to afford us some instruction, 
from his example, as to the mode of our charity. Certain it is, 
that the reasons for this distinction are now, and ever must be, 
the same as at that time. Now to those engaged in that im- 
portant and incxhaustible subject of inquiry, the internal evi- 
dences of Christianity, it will be intcresting to observe here, one 
of the instances in which the super-human wisdom of Jesus fore- 
stalled the discovery of an important principle, often overlooked, 
not ouly by the generality of men, but by the most experienced 
statesmen and the ablest philosophers, even in these later ages 
of extended human knowledge, and development of mental power. 


‘It 1s good to take knowledge of the errors of a habit so 
excellent,’ 


As there are errors in its direction, so there are mistakes 
concerning its nature. For instance, some persons have a cer. 
tain nervous horror at the sight of bodily pain, or death, or 
blood, which they and others mistake for benevolence; which 
may or may not accompany it. Phrenologists have been de- 


4 


1 See Introductory Lessons on Morais, Lesson xvi. p. 1 39. 
KZ 
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rided for attributing large destructiveness (which, however, is 
not inconsistent with large benevolence, though more promi- 
nently remarkable when not so combined) to a person who had 
never killed anything but a flea, or to one who could not bear 
. to crush a wasp or fly that was keeping him awake all night ; 
as if they had meant ‘the organ of killing? And yet such 
person would, according to their own accounts of their own 
system, bear out their sentence, if he was harsh in admonishing 
or rebuking, bitter in resentment, trampling without pity on 
the feelings and the claims of others, &c. 

We should not confound together physical delicacy of nerves, 
and extreme tenderness of heart and benevolence and gentle- 
ness of character. It is also important to guard against mis- 
taking for good nature, what is properly good humour—a 
cheerful flow of spirits, and easy temper not readily annoyed, 
which is compatible with great selfishness. 

It is curious to observe how people who are always thinking 
of their own pleasure or interest, will often, if possessing con- 
siderable ability, make others give way to them, and obtain 
everything they seck, except happiness. For, like a spoiled 
child, who at length cries for the moon, they are always dissa- 
tisfied. And the benevolent, who are always thinking of others, 
and sacrificing their own personal gratifications, are usually the 
happiest of mankind. There is this great advantage also, that 
the benevolent have over the selfish, as they grow old: the 
latter, seeking only their own advantage, cannot escape the 
painful feeling that any benefit they procure for themselves can 
last but a short time; but one who has been always seeking 
the good of others, has his interest kept up to the last, be- 
cause he of course wishes that good may befal them after he is 


gone, 
‘The Turks, a cruel people, are nevertheless kind to beasts.’ 


In the article formerly mentioned, in the North British 
Review (Aug. 1857), occurs a curious confirmation of Bacon’s 
remark, And I will accordingly take the liberty of extracting 
the passage. 

‘The European cares nothing for brute life. He destroys 
the lower snimals without scruple, whenever it suits bis con- 
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venience, his pleasure, or his caprice, He shoots his favonrit 
urite 


hoise and his favourite dog as soo 
service. The Mussulman Se ee A ec i old for 
solicitously. Though he consi _ the lower animals 
y gh he considers the dog impure, and 

° ‘ ’ never 
makes a friend of him, he thinks it sinful to kill hi 
allows the neighbourhood and even the streets of his a and 
be infested by packs of masterless brutes, which you ii : 
rid of in London in one day. The beggar docs not a 
destroy his von he puts them tenderly on the ground, to 
be swept up into the clothes of the next passer-by, hee ae 
ho pitals in Cairo for superannuated cats, where they are fed at 
the public expense. 

‘But to human life he is utterly indifferent. He extinguishes 
if with much less scruple than that with which you shoot a horse 
past his work. Abbas, the late Viceroy, when a boy, had his 
pastry-cook bastinadoed to death. Mehemet Ali mildly reproved 
lim for it, as you would correct a child for kilhng a butterfly. 
Me explained to his little grandson that such things ought not 
to be done without a motive.’ 

Bacon slightly hints at a truth most important to be kept 
in mind, that a considerable endowment of natural bene- 
volence is not incompatible with cruclty; and that, consequently, 
we must neither infer absence of all benevolence from such 
conduct as would be called ferocious, or ‘ ill-natured,’ nor again 
calculate, from the existence of a ecrtain amount of good nature, 
on a man’s never doing anything cruel. 

When Thurtcll, the murderer, was executed, there was @ 
shout of derision raised against the phrenologists for saying that 
his organ of benevolence was large. But they replied, that there 
was also large destructiveness, aud a moral deficiency, which 
would account for a man goaded to rage (by having been 
cheated of almost all he had by the man he halled) committing 
that act. It is a remarkable confirmation of thar view, that a 
gentleman who visited the prison where Thurtell was confined 
(shortly after the execution) found the jailors, &e., full of ah 
and affection for him. They said he was 4 kind, good-hearte 
‘ellow, so obliging and friendly, that they liad never bad a pri 

erctted, And such scems to have 
oner whom they so much regrettca. — en oe 
hcen his general character, when not influenced at once by 


desire of revenge and of gain. 
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Again, there shall be, perhaps, a man of considerable bene- 
olence, but so fond of a joke that he will not be restrained by- 
buy tenderness for the feelings of others— 
‘Dum modo risum 
Excutiat sibi non hic cuiquam parcit amico.’! 
And he may be, perhaps, also so sensitive himsclf as to be 
enraged at any censure or ridicule directed against himself; and 
also so envious as to be very spiteful against those whom he 
finds in any way advanced beyond him. Yet this same man 
may, perhaps, be very kind to his friends and his poor neigh- 
bours, as long as they are not rivals, and do not at all affront 
him, nor afford any food for his insatiable love of ridicule. 

A benevolent disposition is, no doubt, a great help towards a 
course of uniform practical benevolence ; but let no one trust to 
it, when there are other strong propensitics, and no firm good 
principle. 


1 «So he can but have his joke, he will spare no friend.’ 


ESSAY XIV. OF NOBILITY, 


We will speak of nobility first as a portion of an estate? 
then as a condition of particular persons, A monarchy 
where there is no nobility at all, is ever a pure and absolute 
tyranny, as that of the Turks; for nobility attcmpers sove- 
reignty, and draws the eyes of the people somewhat aside from 
the linc royal: but for democracies, they need it not, and they 
are commonly more quiet, and less subject to scdition than 
where there are stirps’ of nobles—for men’s cyes are upon the 
business, and not upon the persons; or, if upon the persons, it 
is for the business’ sake, as fittest, and not for flags and pedigree. 
We sec the Switzers last well, notwithstanding their diversity 
of religion and of cantons; for utility is their bond, and not 
respects.’ The United Provinces of the Low Countrics in their 
government excel; for where there is an cquality, tle consulta- 
tions are more indifferent,’ and the payments and tributcs more 
cheerful. A great and potent nobility addeth majesty to a 
monarch, but diminisheth power; and putteth life and spit 
into the people, but presscth their fortune. It is well when 
nobles are not too great for sovereignty, nor for justice; and 
yet maintained in that height, as the insolency’ of inferiors 
may be broken upon them before it come on too fast upon the 
majesty of kings. A numerous nobility causcth poverty and 
inconvenience in a State ; for it is a surcharge of expense ; and 
besides, it being of necessity that many of the nolulity fall in 
time to be weak in fortune, it maketh a kind of disproportion 
between honour and means. 
As for nobility in particular persons, it 18 4 reverend thing 
to see an ancient castle or building not in decay, or to sce a 
fair timber tree sound and perfect; how much more to behold 


an ancient noble family, which hath stood against the waves 
see Ee ile eos Weta ea wate a ee 
“Estate, State; a political body; @ commonwealth. 
‘The estate is green and yet ungoverned.’—Shakespere. a 
5 2 Stirps. Race ; family. ‘Sundry nations got fo sting on that land, of the 
which there yet remain divers great families and sturps.—Spenser. 
* Respects. Personal considerations. See page 100 
* Indifferent. Impartial. See page 74: 
* Insolency. Insolence, ‘The insolencies of traitors, 
~Bishop Taylor. 


and the violences of rebels.’ 


* 
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ind weathers of time!—for new nobility is but the act of power, 
but ancient nobility is the act of time. Those that are first 
raised to nobility, are commonly more virtuous, but less in.io- 
cent, than their descendants—for there is rarely any rising but 
by a commixture of good and evil arts,—but it is reason’ the 
amemory of their virtues remain to their posterity, and their 
faults die with themselves. Nobility of birth commonly abateth 
industry; and he that is not industrious, cnvicth him that is: 
besides, noble persons cannot go much higher; and he that 
standcth at a stay’ when others rise, can hardly avoid motions’ 
of envy. On the other side, nobility extinguisheth the passive 
envy from others towards them, because they are in possession 
of honour. Certainly, kings that have able men of their nobility 
shall find ease in employing them, and a better slide into their 

business ; for people naturally bend to them as born in some 
sort to command. 


ANTITHETA ON NOBILITY, 


PRo. 
%* * * # 
‘ Nobilitas laurea, qua tempus homines 
coronat, 
‘High birth is the wreath with which 
men are crowned by time.’ 


‘ Antiquitatem etiam in mortuis mo- 
numentis veneramur: quanto magis in 
vivis ? 

‘ We reverence antiquity even in life- 
less monuments ; how much move in lov- 
ang ones 2 

# * * % 

* Nobilitas virtutem invidiw subducit, 
gratis tradit. 

‘ Nobililywithdraws virtue from envy, 
and commends it to favour, 


) Reason. Reasonable; right. 


CONTRA. 
‘ Raro ex virtute nobilitas: rarius ex 
nobilitate virtus. 
‘Nobility has seldom sprung jiow 
virlue: virtue still more rarely jr » 
nobility.’ 


‘Nobiles majorum deprecatione, ad 
veniam, sepius utuntur, quam suil:a- 
gatione, ad lonores. 

‘ Persons of high birth oftener ref 
to their ancestors as a means of escapiar 
punishment than as @ recommendal: 1 
to high posts.’ 


‘Tanta solet esse industria hominnn 
novorum, ut nobiles pre illis tanquam 
statue videantur. 

‘ Such ts the activity of upstarts tiat 
men of high birth seem statues in com- 
parison, 


‘Nobiles in stadio respectant nianis 
spe; quod mali cursoris est. 

‘Inrunning their race, men of birth 
look back too often; which is the mark 
of a bad runner.’ 


See page 108. 


: Stay. Check; cessation of progress, See page 125- 
8 Motions. Internal action ; feelings ; impulses, ‘'The motions of sin, which 


vere by the law. — Romane vii. 5. 


¥ 


* 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


‘We will speak of nobility first as a portion of an estate? 


In reference to nobility as an institution, it is important to 
remark how great a difference it makes whether the order of 
nobles shall include—as in Germany and most other countries 
-~all the descendants of noble families, or, as in ours, only the 
eldest ; the rest sinking down into commoners. The former 
system 1s very bad, dividing society into distinct castes, almost 
like those of the Hindus. Our system, through the numerous 
younger branches of noble familics, shades off, as it were, the 
distinction between noble and not-noble, and keeps up the con- 
tinuity of the whole frame. 


‘ As for nobility in particular persons.’ 


In reference to nobility in individuals, nothing was ever 
better said than by Bishop Warburton—as is reported—in the 
House of Lords, on the occasion of some angry dispute which 
had arisen between a peer of noble family and onc of a new 
creation. IIe said that, ‘high birth was a thing which he never 
kuew any one disparage, except those who had it not; and he 
never knew any one make a boast of it who had anything clse 
to be proud of. This is worthy of a place among Bacon’s ‘ Pros 
and Cons,’ though standing half-way between the two: ‘ Nohbili- 
‘tem nemo contemnit, msi cui abest; nemo jactitat, nisi cui 
nihil aliud cst quo glorietur.’ . 

It is curious to observe, however, that a man of high family 
will often look down on an upstart who is exactly such a person 
in point of merit and achievements as the very founder of his own 
fumily ;—the one from whom his nobility 1s derived: as if it 
were more creditable to be the remote descendant of an eminent 
man, than to be that very man oneself. 

It is also a remarkable circumstance that node birth 1s re- 
garded very much according to the etymology of the word, from 
‘nosco:’ for, a man’s descent from any one who was much 
known, is much more thought of than the moral worth of his 
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cestors. And it is curious that a person of so exceptionable 
character that no one would like to have had him for a father, 
ay confcr a kind of dignity on his great-great-great-grand- 
ildren. An instance has been known of persons, who were 

e descendants of a celebrated and prominent character in the 
ei War, and who was one of the Regicides, being themselves 
sealous royalists, and professing to be ashamed of their ancestor. 
And it is likely that if he were now living, they would renounce 
all intercourse with him. Yet it may be doubted whether they 
would not feel mortified 1f any one should prove to them that 
they had been under a mistake, and that they were in reality 
descended from another person, a respectable but obscure indi- 
vidual, not at all akin to the celebrated regicide. 

It was a remark by a celebrated man, himself a gentleman 
born, but with nothing of nobility, that the difference between 
aman with a long linc of noble ancestors, and an upstart, is 
that ‘the one knows for certain, what the other only conjectures 
as highly probable, that several of his forefathers deserved 
hanging.’ Yet it is certain, though strange, that, generally 
speaking, the supposed upstart would rather have this very 
thing a certainty—provided there were some great and cele- 
brated exploit in question—than left to conjecture. If he were 
to discover that he could trace up his descent distinctly to a 
man who had deserved hanging, for robbing—not a traveller of 
his purse, but a king of his empire, or a neighbouring State of 
a province,—he would be likely to make no secret of it, and 
even to be better pleased, inwardly, than if he had made out a 
long line of ancestors who had been very honest farmers. 

The happiest lot for a man, as far as birth is concerned, is 
that it should be such as to give him but litile occasion ever tv 
think much about it ; which will be the case, if it be neither too 
high nor too low for his existing situation. Those who have 
sunk much below, or risen much above, what suits their birth, 
are apt to be uneasy, and consequently touchy. The one fecls 
ashamed of his situation; the other, of his ancestors and other 
relatives. A nobleman’s or gentleman’s son, or grandson, fec]s 
degraded by waiting at table, or behind a counter; and « 
member of a liberal profession is apt to be ashamed of his 
father’s having done so; and both are apt to take offence readily, 
unless they are of a truly magnanimous character. It was’ 
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remarked by acelebrated person, a man of a gentleman’s family, 
and himself a gentleman by station, ‘I have often thought that 
if I had risen like A. B., from the very lowest of the people, 
by my own honourable exertions, I should have rather felt 
proud of so great a feat, than, hke him, sore and touchy ; but I 
suppose I must be mistaken ; for I observe that the far greater 
part of those who are so circumstanced, have just the opposite 
feeling.’ 

The characters, however, of true inward nobility are ashamed 
of nothing but base conduct, and are not ready to take offence 
at supposed afironts; because thcy kcep clear of whatever 
deserves contempt, and consider what is undeserved as beneath 
their notice. 


SSAY XV. OF SEDITIONS AND TROUBLES. 


HEPHERDS of people had need know the calendars of 
tempests in State, which are commonly greatest when thinge 
grow to equality, as natural tempests about the equinoctia ;' and 
as there are certain hollow blasts of wind and secret swellings 
of seas before a tempest, so are there in States :— 
‘Tile etiam ceecos instare tumultus 
Seepe monet, fraudesque et opcrta tumescere bella,’ ? 

Libels and licentious discourses against the State, when thev 
are frequent and open; and in like sort, false news often running 
up and down to the disadvantage of the State, and hastily em- 
braced, are amongst the signs of troubles. Virgil,. giving the 
pedigree of fame, saith, she was sister to the giants :— 

‘ Tilam terra parens, ira irritata deorum, 

Fxtremam (ut perhibent) Coo Enceladoque sororem 

Progenuit.’ 4 
As if fames‘ were the relics of seditions past; but they are no 
less indeed the preludes of scditions to come. Howsoever, he 
noted it right, that seditious tumults and seditious fames differ 
no more but as brother and sister, masculine and feminine— 
especially if it come to that, that the best actions of a State, 
and the most plausible,’ and which ought to give greatest 
contentment, are taken in ill sense, and traduced; for that 
shows the envy great, as Tacitus saith, ‘Conflata magna invidia, 
seu bene, scu male, gesta premunt.® Neither doth it follow, 
that because these fames are a sign of troubles, that the sup- 
pressing of them with too much severity should be a remedy 


1 Equinoctia. Eguinozes. 

2 <« He often warns of dark fast-coming tumults, hidden fraud, and open warfare, 
swelling proud.’ —Virgil, Georg. i. 465. 

“Virg. En. iv. 179. 

‘ Enraged against the Gods, revengeful Earth 
Produced her, last of the Titanian birth.’—Dryden. 

*Fames. Reports; rumours. ‘“‘lhe fame thereof was heard in Pharaoh’s 
house, saying, Joseph’s brethren are come.’— Genesis xlv. 16. 

* Plausible. Laudable; deserving of applause, See page on. 

§ * Great envy being excited, they condemn acts, whether good or bad.’ (Quoted 
probably from memory.)—Tac, Hust, i. 7. 
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of .troubles ;’ for the despising of them many times checks 
them best, and the going about to stop them doth but make a 
wonder long-lived. Also that kind of obedience, which Tacitus 
speaketh of, is to be held suspected: ‘Errant in officio, sed 
tamen qui mallent mandata imperantium interpretari, quam 
excqul ; disputing, excusing, cavilling upon mandates and 
directions, 18 a kind of shaking off the yoke, and assay’ of dis- 
obedience : especially if in those disputings they which are for 
th« direction speak fearfully and tenderly, and those that are 
agiinst it, audaciously. 

Also, as Machiavel noteth well, when princes, that ought to 
be common’ parents, make themselves as a party, and lean to a 
sid:, that is, as a boat that is overthrown by uneven weight on 
the one side—as was well secn in the time of Henry IIT. of 
France ; for, first himself entered league for the extirpation of 
th« Protestants, and presently after the same lcague was turned 
upon himself; for when the authority of princes is made but 
an accessory to a cause, and that there be other bands that tie 
faster than the band of sovercignty, kings begin to be put 
almost out of possession. 

Also, when discords, and quarrels, and factions, are carried 
openly and audaciously; it is a sign the reverence of govern- 
ment is lost; for the motions of the greatest persons nm a 
government ought to be as the motions of the planets under 
primum mobile’ (according to the old opinion), which 1s, that 
every of them® is carricd swiftly by the highest motion, and 
suftly in their own motion; and, therefore, when great ones in 
their own particular motion move violently, and, as Tacitus ex- 
presseth it well, ‘Liberius quam ut imperantium meminissent’— 


ree A A 


1 There isa law in our Statute Book against ‘ Slanderous Reports and Tales to 
cause Discord between King and People.’—Anno 5 Edward I., Westmanster 
Pri mer, C. XXX1. : 

2 «They were in attendance on their duties, yet preferred putting their own con- 
struction on the commands of their rulers to executing them ’—Tacit. Hist. 1. 39. 

* Assay. The first attempt, or taste, by way of trial. 

‘For well he weened that so glorious bait 
Would tempt his guest to make thereof asscy. — Spenser, 

‘Common. Serving for all. ‘The Book of Common Prayer.’ 

; § Primum mobile, in the astronomical language of Bacon's time, meant a body 
riwing all others into its own sphere. ; . 

P Every of them. Zach of nel ; erery one of them. * And it came to pass in 
every of them’—Apo ha, 2 Esdras iii. 10. 

aes vee freely thea a consistent with remembering the rulers.’ 
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it is a sign the orbs are out of frame; for reverence is thé 
wherewith princes are girt from God, who threateneth the dis- 
solying tH®reof; ‘ Solvam cingula regum.’? 

So when any of the four pillars of government are mainly 
shaken, or weakened (which are religion, justice, counsel, and 
treasurc), men had need to pray for fair weather. But let us 
pass from this part of predictions (concerning which, neverthe- 
less, more light might be taken from that which followeth), and 
let us speak first of the materials of seditions, then of the 
motives of them, and thirdly of the remedies. 

Concerning the materials of seditions, it is a thing well to be 
considcred—for the surest way to prevent seditions (if the times 
do bear it), is to take away the matter of them; for if there 
be fuel prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark shall come 
that shall set it on fire. The matter of seditions is of two 
kinds, much poverty, and much discontentment. It is certain, 
so many overthrown estates, so many votes for troubles. Lucan 
noteth well the state of Rome before the civil war :— 


‘Hine usura vora,, rapidumque in tempore fenus, 
Hinc concussa fides, et multis utile bellum.’ ? 
This same ‘multis utile bellum,’ is an assured and infallible 
sign of a State disposed to scditions and troubles ; and if this 
poverty and broken estate’ in the better sort be joined with a 
want and necessity in the mean people, the danger is imminent 
and great—for the rebellions of the belly are the worst. As 
for discontentments, they are in the politic body like to humours 
i the natural, which are apt to gather a preternatural heat, and 
to inflame ; and let no prince measure the danger of them by 
this, whether they be just or unjust—for that were to imagine 
people to be too reasonable, who do often spurn at their own 
good,—nor yet by this, whether the gricfs‘ whereupon they rise 
be in fact great or small; for they are the most dangerous 
discontentments, where the fear is greater than the feeling: 







1 <T will loose the bond of kings.’—.Job xii. 18. 

2 « Hence usury voracious, and eager for the time of interest ; hence broken faith, 
and war become yseful to many.’-—Lucan, Phars. i. 181. 

Estate. Condition; circumstances, ‘All who are any ways afflicted or d‘s- 
pa in mind, body, or estate,’—English Liturgy (Prayer for all Conditions of 

en). 

4 Griefs. Grievances. 

‘The king has sent to know the nature of your griefe’—Shakespere. 
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‘ Dolendi modus, timendi non item’ —besides, in great oppres- 
sions, the same things that provoke the patience do withal 
mate’ the courage; but in fears it is not so—neither let any 
prince, or State, be secure concerning discontentments, because 
they have been often, or have been long, and yet no peril hath 
ensued—for as 1t 1s true that every vapour or fume’ doth not 
turn into a storm, so it is nevertheless true, that storms, though 
they blow over divers times, yet may fall at last; and, as the 
Spanish proverb noteth well, ‘The cord breaketh at the last by 
‘the weakest pull.’ 

'The causes and motives of seditions are, innovations in reli- 
gion, taxes, alteration of laws and customs, breaking of privi- 
leges, general oppression, advancement of unworthy persons, 
atrangers, deaths, disbanded soldicrs, factions grown desperate ; 
and whatsoever in offending people joineth and knittcth them 
in a common cause. 

For the remedies, there may be some general preservatives, 
whereof we will speak : as for the just cure, it must answer to 
the particular disease, and so be lIcft to counsel rather than rule. 

The first remedy or prevention, is to remove, by all mcans 
possible, that material cause of scdition whereof we speak, which 
is, want and poverty in the estate :* to which purpose scrveth 
the opening and well-balancing of trade; the cherishing of 
manufactures ; the banishing of idleness; the repressing of 
waste and excess by sumptuary laws; the improvement and 
husbanding of the soil; the regulating of prices of things ven- 
dible; the moderating of taxcs and tributes; and the like. 
Gencrally, it is to be foreseen that the population of a kingdom 
(cspecially if it be not mown down by wars), do not exceed the 
stock of the kingdom which should maintain them: neither 1s 
the population to be reckoned only by number, for a smaller 
number, that spend more and earn less, do wear ut an estate 
sooner than a greater number that live low and gather more: 
therefore the multiplying of nobility, and other degrees of 
quality,’ in an over-proportion to the common people, doth 











— 


1« There is a limit to the suffering, but none to the apprehension,’ 
2 Mate. To subdue; to quell, See page 14. 
3 Fume. An exhalation. 
‘That memory, the warden of the brain, shall be a fume.’—Shakespere, 
4 Kstate. State. See page 135; ; 
* Quality, Persons of superior rank, ‘1 will appear at the masquérade dressed 
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speedily bring a State to necessity ; and so doth likewise an 
overgrown clergy, for they bring nothing to the stock; and 
in like manner, when more are bred scholars than preferments 
can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembered, that, forasmuch as the in- 
crease of any estate must be upon the foreigner (for whatsoever 
is somewhere gotten, is somewhere lost), there be but three 
things which one nation selleth unto another—the commodity 
as nature yieldeth it, the manufacture, and the vecture, or car- 
riage: so that, if these thrce wheels go, wealth will flow as in 
a spring tide. And it cometh many times to pass, that ‘ mate- 
riam superabit opus’—that ‘the work and carriage is worth 
more than the material,’ and enricheth a State more; as is 
notably seen in the Low Countrymen, who have the best mineg 
above ground in the world. 

Above all things, good policy is to be used, that the treasures 
and monies in a State be not gathered into few hands; for 
otherwise, a State may have a great stock, and yet starve; and 
money is like muck, not good except it be spread. This is 
done chiefly by suppressing, or, at the least, keeping a strait 
hand upon the devouring trades of usury, engrossing’ great 
pasturages and the like. 

For removing discontentments, or, at least, the danger of 
them, there is in every State (as we know), two portions of 
subjects, the nobles and the commonalty. When one of these 
is discontent, the danger is not great ; for common people are of 
slow motion, if they be not excited by the greater sort; and 
the greater sort are of small strength, except the multitude be 
apt and ready to move of themselves: then is the danger, when 
the greater sors do but wait for the troubling of the waters 





mn my feather, fs the quality may see how pretty they will look in their travel- 
lng habits.’—Addison. 

The common people still speak of the upper classes as ‘the quality. It isto be 
observed that almost all our titles of respect are terms denoting qualities. ‘ Her 
Majesty,’ ‘his Highness,’ ‘his Excellency,’ ‘his Grace,’ ‘the Most Noble,’ ‘the 
Honourable,’ ‘ his Honour,’ ‘his Worship.’ 

1 Engrossing. Forestalling. ‘ Engrossing was also described to be the getting 
into one’s possession, or buying up large quantities of any kind of victuals, with 
intent to sell them again.’-— Blackstone. 

‘ What should ye do, then, should ye suppress all this flowery crop of knowledge, 
and new light sprung up? Should ye set an oligarchy of twenty engrossers over 
it, to bring a famine upon our minds ?’—Milton. , 
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amongst the meaner, that then they may declare themselves. 
The poets feign that the rest of the gods would have bound 
Jupiter, which he hearing of, by the counsel of Pallas, sent for 
Briareus, with his hundred hands, to come in to his aid'—an 
emblem, no doubt, to show how safe it is for monarchs to make 
sure of the good-will of common people. 

To give modcrate liberty for gricfs and discontentments to 
evaporate (so it be without too great insolency or bravery’), is 
a safe way; for he that turncth the humours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers and per- 
nicious imposthumations. 

The part of Epimetheus might well become Prometheus, in 
the case of discontentments ; for there is not a better provision 
against them. Epimcthcus, when gricfs and evils flew abroad, 
at Jast shut the hd, and kept hope in the bottom of the vessel. 
Certainly, the politic and artificial nourishing and entertaining 
of hopes, and carrying men from hopes to hopes, is one of the 
best antidotes against the poison of discoutentments: and it is 
a certain sign of a wise government and procceding, when it 
van hold men’s hearts by hopes, when it cannot by satisfaction ; 
and when it can handle things in such manner as no cvil shall 
ippear so peremptory but that it hath some outlet of hope: 
vhich is the less hard to do, because both particular persons 
und factions are apt enough to flatter themselves, or, at cast, to 
hrave® that which they believe not. 

Also the foresight and prevention, that there be no likely or 
‘it head whereupon discontented persons may resort, and under 
whom they may join, is a known, but an excellent point of 
caution. J understand a fit head to be one that hath greatness 
and reputation, that hath coufidence with the discontented party, 
and upon whom they turn their eyes, and that is thought dis- 
contented in his own particular; which kind of persons are 
cither to be won and reconciled to the State, and that is a fast 
and true manner, or to be fronted with some other of the same 
party that may oppose them, and so divide the reputation. 
Gencrally, the dividing and breaking of all factions and com- 
binations that are adverse to the State, and setting them at 
ee eres 


f 
1 Hom. Ii. i. 398. 2 Bravery. See page 106... 
> Brave. To boast of. 
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distance,' or, at Icast, distrust among themselves, is not one of 
the worst remedics ; for it is a desperate case, if those that hold 
with the procccding of the State be full of discord and faction, 
and those that are against it be entire and united. 

I have noted, that some witty and sharp specches, which 
have fallen from princes, have given fire to seditions. Cvzesar 
did himsclf infinite hurt m that specch, ‘Sylla nescivit literas, 
non potuit dictare ;’* for it did utterly cut off that hope which 
men had entertained; that he would at one time or other give 
over his dictatorship. Galba undid himself by tlrat specch, 
‘ Legi a se militem, non emi;’* for it put the soldiers out of 
hope of the donative. Probus, likewise, by that spcech, ‘ Si 
vixero, non opus erit amplius Romano impcrio militibus ;* a 
speech of great despair for the soldiers; and many the like. 
Surely princes had need, in tender matter and ticklish times, to 
beware what they say, especially in these short speeches, which 
fly abroad like darts, and are thought to be shot out of their 
secret intentions ; for, as for large discourses, they are flat things, 
and not so much noted. 

Lastly, let princes, against all events, not be without some 
great person, one or rather more, of military valour, near unto 
them, for the repressing of scditions in their beginnings ; for, 
without that, there useth to be more trepidation in court upon 
the first breaking out of trouble than were fit ; and the State 
runneth the danger of that which Tacitus saith—‘ Atque is 
habitus animorum fuit, ut pessimum facinus auderent pauci, 
plures vellent, omnes patcrentur ;’* but let such military per- 
sons be assured® and well reputed of, rather than factious and 


1 Distance. Enmity. 
‘ Banquo was your enemy, 


So is he mine; and in such bloody distance, 
That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my near’st of life.’—Shakespere. 
® <Sylla was ignorant of letters, and could not dictale.’ (This pun is attributed 
to Cusar by Suetonius.) — Vit. C. Jul. Ces. 77, 1. 
4 « He levied soldiers, and did not buy them.’——Tac. Hist. i. 5. 
4¢If I live, the Roman Empire will need no more soldiers.’—Flay. Ves. Vit. 
Prob. 20. 
» “And such was the state of their minds, that the worst villany a few dared, 
more approved of it, and all tolerated it.’—Hist. i. 28. 
© Assured. Not to be doubled; trust-worthy. ‘It is an assured experience, 
that flint laid at the root of a tree will make it prosper.’—Bacon’s Naturat 
History. 
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popular—holding also good correspondence with the other 
grcat men in the State, or else the remedy is worse than the 
discase. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


« Neither let any prince or State be secure concerning discontent- 
ments, because they have been often, or have been long, and 
yet no peril hath ensued. . . . 


Men undcrrate the danger of any evil that has been escaped. 
An evil is not necessarily unreal, because it has been often 
feared without just cause. The wolf does sometimes enter in, 
and makc havoc of the flock, though there have becn many false 
alarms. The consequence of fecling too secure, and not being 
prepared, may be most disastrous when the emergency does 
exise. And the existence of a power to mcet the emergency is 
not the less important because the occasions for the exercise of 
it may be very few. If any ne should be so wearicd with the 
monotonous ‘ All’s well’ of the nightly guardians of a camp, 
hour after hour, and night after night, as to conclude that their 
scrvice was superfluous, and, accordingly, to dismiss them, how 
niuch real danger, and how much unnecessary apprehension, 
vould be the result. 


‘ Let no prince measure the danger of discontentments by this 
be: a eh whether the griefs whereupon they rise be great or 


The importance of this caution with regard to ‘ small griefs’ 
will not be denied by any one who has observed the odd 
limitations of power in those who secm despotic, and yet cannot 
do what seem /itfle things. E.g., when the Romans took posses- 
sion of Egypt, the people submitted, without the least resistance, 
to have their lives and property at the mercy of a foreign 
nation: but one of the Roman soldicrs happening to kill a cat 
in the streets of Alexandria, they rose on him and tore him 
limb from limb; and the excitement was so violent, that the 
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generals overlooked the outrage for fear of insurrection {=~ 
Claudius Cesar tried to introduce a letter which was wanting 
in the Roman Alphabet—the consonant V as distinct from U,— 
they having but one character for both. He ordered that j 
(an F reversed) should be that character. It appears on some 
inscriptions in his time; but he could not establish it, thongh 
he could K1Ltu or plunder his sudjects at pleasure. So can the 
Emperor of Russia; but he cannot change the style. It would 
displace the days of saints whom his people worship, and it 
would produce a formidable insurrection! Other instances of 
this strange kind of anomaly might doubtless be produced. 


‘ The causes and motives of seditions are... . 


Amongst the causes of sedition Bacon bas not noticed what 
is, perhaps, the source of the most dangerous kinds of sedition, 
the kceping of a certain portion of the population in a state of 
helotism,—as subjects without being citizens, or only imper- 
fectly and partially citizens. For men will better submit to an 
undistinguishing despotism that bears down all classes al:kv, 
than to an invidious distinction “drawn between privileged snd 
subject classes. 

On this point I will take the liberty of citing a passage froin 
a former work :— 

‘The exclusion from the rights of citizenship of all except a 
certain favoured class—which was the system of the Grecian 
and other ancient republics—has been vindicated by their | +- 
ample, and recommended for general adoption, by some writus, 
who have proposed to make sameness of religion correspond in 
modern States to the sameness of race among the ancicnts,-- to 
substitute for their hereditary citizenship the profession of 
Christianity in one and the same National Church. 

‘But attentive and candid reflection will show that this 
would be the worst possible initation of one of the worst of {he 
Pagan institutions ; that it would be not only still more unwise 
than the unwise example proposed, but also even more opposite 
to the spirit of the christian religion than to the maxims of 
sound policy. 

‘Of the system itself, under various modifications, and of its 
effects, under a variety of circumstances, we find abundant re- 
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cords throughout a large portion of history, ancient and modern ; 
from that of the Israelites when sojourners in Egypt, down to 
that of the Turkish Empire and its Greek and other christian 
subjects. And in those celebrated ancient republics of which 
we have such copious accounts in the classic writers, it is well 
known that a man’s being born of free parents within the 
territory of a certain State, had nothing to do with conferring 
civil rights; while his contributing towards the expenses of its 
government, was rather considered as the badge of an alicn,’ 
the imposing of a tax on the citizens being mentioned by Cicero? 
as something calamitous and disgraceful, and not to be thought 
of but in some extraordinary emergency. 

‘Nor were the proportionate numbers at all taken into ac- 
count. In Attica, the metceci or sojourncrs appear to have 
constituted about a third of the free population ; but the helots 
in Lacedemon, and the subjects of the Carthagimian and Roman 
Republics, outnumbered the citizens, in the proportion probably 
of five, and somctimes of ten or twenty to one. Nor again 
were alicn familics considered as such im refercnee to a more 
recent settlement in the territory; on the contrary, they were 
often the ancient occupiers of the soil, whe had been subdued 
by another racc; as the Siculi (from whom Sicily derived its 
name), by the Siceliots or Greck colonists. 

‘The system in question has been explamed and justificd on 
the ground that distinctions of race implied important religious 
and moral differences; such that the admixture of men thus 
differing in the main points of human life, would have tended, 
unless one race had a complete ascendancy, to confuse all no- 
tions of right and wrong. Aud the principle, accordingly, of 
the ancient republics,—which has been thence commended as 
wise and good—has bcen represcuted as that of making agrec- 
ment in religion and morals the test of citizenslup. 

‘That this however was not, at Icast in many instances, evcu 
the professed principle, is undeniable. The JLaccdemonians 
reduced to helotism the Messenians, who were of Doric race, 
like themselves ; while it appears from the best authorities, that 
the kings of those very Lacedzmonians were of a different race 
from the people, being not of Dorian, but of Achaian extrac- 


1 Matt. xvii. 25. 2 De Off. bd. 11, ch. xxi, 
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tion.' There could not have been therefore, at least universalls , 
any such total incompatibility between the moral institutions and 

F principles of the different races. The vindication, therefore, of 

: the system utterly fails, even on the very grounds assumed by 
its advocates. 

‘If, however, in any instance such an incompatibility did 
exist, or (what is far more probable) such a mutual dislike and 
jealousy, origimating 1n a narrow spirit of clanship—as to render 
apparently hopeless the complete amalgamation of two tribes as 
fellow-citizens on cqual terms, the wisest—the only wise—coursc 
would have becn an entire separation. Whether the onc tribe 
migrated in a mass to scttle elsewhere, or the territory were 
divided between the two, so as to form distinct independent 
States,—in either mode, it would have been better for both 
parties, than that one should remain tributary subjects of the 
other. Even the expulsion of the Moors and Jews from Spain, 
was not, I am convinced, so great an cvil, as it would have been 
to retain them as a degraded and tributary class; like the Greek 
subjects of the Turkish empire. 

‘For, if there be any one truth which the deductions of 
reason alone, independent of history, would lead us to antici- 
pate, and which again history alone would establish indepen- 
dently of antecedent reasoning, it is this: that a whole class of 
men placed permanently under the ascendancy of another as 
subjects, without the rights of citizens, must be a source, at the 
best, of weakness, and generally of danger, to the State. They 
cannot well be expected, and have rarely been found, to evince 
much hearty patriotic feeling towards a community in which 
their neighbours looked down on them as an inferior and per- 
manently degraded species. While kept in brutish ignorance, 
poverty, and weakness, they are likely to feel—hke the ass in 
the fable—indifferent whose panniers they bear. If they 
increase in power, wealth, and mental development, they arc 
hkely to be ever on the watch for an opportunity of shaking off 
a degrading yoke. Even a complete general despotism, weigh- 
ing down all classes without exception, is, in gencral, far more 


‘It is very remarkable that this fact has been adverted to, and prominently set 
forth by an anthor who, tz the very same work, maintains the impossibility of 
different races hemg amalgamated together in the same community. He appears 
to have quite forgotten that he had completely disproved his own theory. 
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readily borne, than invidious distinctions drawn between a 
favoured and a depressed race of subjects; for men feel an 
insult more than a mischief done to them ;' and feel no insult 
so much as one daily and hourly inflicted by their immediate 
neighbours. A Persian subject of the Great King had probably 
no greater share of civil rights than a helot; but he was likely to 
be less galled by his depression, from being surrounded by those 
who, though some of them possessed power and dignity, as com- 
pared with himself, yet were cqually destitute of civil mghts, 
and abject slaves, in common with him, of the one great despot. 

‘It is notorious, accordingly, how much Sparta was weakened 
an] endangered by the helots, always rcady to avail themselves 
of any public disaster as an occasion for revolt. The frightful 
capedieut was resorted to of thinning their numbers from time 
iu time by an organized system of massacre; yet, though a 
great part of the territory held by Laccdsemon was left a desert,’ 
security could not be purchased, even at this price. 

‘We find Iannihal, again, maintaining himself for sixteen 
years in Italy against the Romans; and though scantily sup- 
‘plied from Carthage, recruiting his ranks, and maintaining his 
positions, by the aid of subjects of the Romans. Indecd, almost 
every page of history teaches the same lesson, and proclaims in 
every different form, ‘ How long shall these men be a snare 
unto us? Let the people go, that they may serve their God: 
knowest thou not yet that Egypt is destroyed ??? ‘The remnant 
of these nations which thou shalt not drive out, shall be pricks 
in thine eyes, and thorns in thy side.’’ 

‘But beside the other causes which have always operated 
to perpetuate, in spite of experience, so impolitic a system, the 
difficulty of changing it, when once established, is one of the 
greatest. The false step is one which it is peculiarly difficult 
to retrace. Men long debarred from civil rights, almost 
always become ill-fitted to enjoy them. The brutalizing effects 
of oppression, which cannot immediately be done away by its 
removal, at once furnish a pretext for justifying it, and make 
relicf hazardous. Kind and liberal treatment, if very cautiously 


1 "Alicobpevor, we Eoucev, ot dvOpwrar paddov dpyiZovra, % Braloperos.- 
Thnueyd. b. i. § 77. 
2 Thucyd. b. iv. 3 Hrodus x. 7. * Numbers xxxiii. 55: 
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and judiciously bestowed, will gradually and slowly advance men 
, towards the condition of being worthy of such treatment ; but 
treat men as alicns or enemies—as slaves, as children, or as bites 

and they will speedily and completely justify your conduct? } 


‘To which purpose (the removing of sedition) serveth.... 
the repressing of waste and excess by sumptuary lar. 
. the regulating of prices of things vendible. .... : 


Bacon hire falls into the crror which always prevails in tlc 
earlier stages of civilization, and which accordingly was more 
prevalent in his age than in ours—that of over-governing. 

It may be rechoned a kind of puerility: for you will general), 
find young persons prone to it, and also those legislators who 
lived in the younger (i.e., the carlier) ages of the world. They 
naturally wish to enforce by law everything that they consider 
to be good, and forcibly to prevent men from doing anything 
that is unadvisable. And the amount of mischief is incal- 
culable that has been caused by this meddlesome kind of 
legislation. For not only have such Icgislators been, as often 
as not, mistaken, as to what really is beneficial or hurtful, but 
also when they have been right in their judgment on that point, 
they have often done more harm than good by attempting to 
enforce by law what had better be left to each man’s own 
discretion. 

As an example of the first kind of error, may be taken tl 
many efforts made by the legislators of various countries tv 
restrict foreign commerce, on the supposition that it would 
be advantageous to supply all our wants oursclves, and that we 
must be losers by purchasing anything from abroad. Ifo 
weaver were to spend half his time m attempting to mahc 
shoes and furniture for himself, or a shoemaker to neglect his 
trade while endeavouring to faisc corn for his own consumption, 
they would be guilty of no greater folly than has often been, 
aud in many instances still is, forced on many nations by 
their governments; which have endeavoured to withdraw from 
agriculture to manufactures a pcople possessing abundance of 


1 Essay on some of the Dangers to the Christian Faith. 2nd edition, note FP. 
pp. 212-217. 
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fertile land, or who have forced them to the home cultivation 
‘of such articles as their soil and climate are not suited to, and 
thus compelled them to supply themselves with an inferior 
commodity at a greater cost. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt* that early hours are 
healthful, and that men ought not to squander their money on 
luxurious feasts and costly dress, unsuited to their means; but 
when governments thercupon undertook to prescribe the hours 
at which men should go to rest, requiring them to put out 
their lights at thc sound of the curfew-bell, and enacted 
sumptuary laws as to the garments they were to wear, and the 
cishes of meat they were to have at their tables, this meddling 
kind of legislation was always found excessively galling, and 
mvareover entirely ineffectual ; since men’s dislike to such laws 
always produced contrivances for evading the spirit of them. 

Bacon, however, was far from always sccing his way rightly 
in these questions; which is certainly not to be wondered at, 
considering that we, who live three centuries later, have only 
just emerged from thick darkness into twilight, and are far from 
having yet completcly thrown off those erroneous notions of 
Gor forefathers. The regulating of prices by law still existed, 
mi the memory of most of us, with respect to bread—and the 
crror of legislating against engrossing of commodities has only 
very latcly been exploded. 

Many restrictions, of various kinds, have been maintained 
by persons who probably would not themselves have introduced 
them, but who have an over-dread of innovation; urging that 
tie burden of proof lies on those who advocate any change ; 
th: presumption being on the side of leaving things unaltered. 
And as a general rule this is truc. But in the case of any 
restriction, the presumption is the other way. For since no 
restriction is a good in itself, the burden of proof lies on those 
who would either introduce or continue it. 


¢ . ° 
Whatsoever is somewhere gotten is somewhere lost. 


This error—and it is a very hurtful one—was not exploded 
till long after Bacon’s time. The following extract from the 
Annual Register for 1779, (Appendix, p. 114,) may serve to 
show what absurd notions on political economy were afloat 
even in the memory of persons now living. The extract is 
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hate ate di 


in a © Plan by Dr. Franklin and Mr. Dalrymple for benefiting 
istant Countries.’ 

‘ Fair commerce is, where equal values are exchanged for 
‘equal, the capense of transport included. Thus, if it costs A 
in England as much dabour and charge to raise a bushel of 
wheat, as it costs B in France to produce four gallons of wiue, 
then are four gallons of wine the fair exchange for a bushel of 
wheat, A and B meeting at half distance with thcir commodities 
to mahe the exchange. The advantage of this fair commerce 
is, that each party increases the number of his enjoyments, 
having, instead of wheat alone, or wine alone, the use of both 
wheat and wine. 

‘Where the labour and expense of producing both coin- 
modities are known to both parties, bargains will generally ‘¢ 
fair and equal. Where they are known to one party only, 
bargains will often be unequal,—knowledge taking its advan- 
tage of ignorance. 

‘Thus, he that carries a thousand bushels of wheat abroad tu 
sell, may uot probably obtain so great a profit thereon as if he 
had first turned the wheat into manufactures, by subsisting 
therewith the workmen while producing those manufactures. 
Since there are many cxpediting and facilitating methods of 
working, not generally known; and strangers to the manur 
factures, though they know pretty well the expense of raising 
Wheat, are unacquainted with those short methods of working, 
and thence being apt to suppose morc labour employed in the 
manufactures than there really is, are more easily imposed o 1 
in their value, and induced to allow mere for them than they 
are honestly worth. Thus, the advantage of having manufac. 
tures in a country, does not consist, as 1s commonly supposed, 
in their highly advancing the value of rough materials of which 
they are formed: since though six pennyworths of flax may 
he worth twenty shillings when worked into lacc, yet the very 
cause of its being worth tweuty shillings 1s, that, besides the 
flax, it has cost nineteen shillings and sixpence in subsistence 
to the manufacturer. But the advantage of manufactures is, 
that under their shape provisions may be more easily carried to 
a forcign market; and by their mcans our traders may morc 
easily cheat strangers. Few, where it is not made, are Judges 
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of the value of lace. The importer may demand forty, and 
perhaps gct thirty shillings, for that which cost him but twenty. 

‘Finally, there seem to be but three ways for a nation to 
acquire wealth. The, first is by war, as the Romans did, in 
plundering their conquered neighbours. This is robbery. The 
second by commerce, which is generally cheating. The third is 
by agriculture, the only honest way, whercin man receives a real 
increase of the seed sown in the ground, in a kind of continual 
miracle wrought by the hand of God in his favour, as a reward 
for his innocent life and his virtuous industry.’ 


The reader will observe that, in this disquisition, Jabour is 
made the sole measure of valuc, without any regard to the 
questions, whose labour? or how directed? and, with what 
results? On this principle, therefore, if a Raphacl takes only 
as much time and trouble in making a fine picture, as a shoe- 
maker in making a pair of boots, he is a cheat if he reccives 
more for his picture than the other for the boots! And if it 
costs the same labour to produce a cask of ordinary Cape-wine, 
and one of Constantia, they ought in justice to sell for the 
same price! Thus our notions of morality, as well as of poli- 
tical economy, are thrown into disordcr. 

Yet such nonsense as this passcd current in the days of our 
jathers. And it is only in our own days that people have been 
permitted to buy food where thcy could get it cheapest. 


‘ There useth to be more trepidation in court upon the first break- 
ing out of troubles than were fit... ° 


To expect to tranquillize and benefit a country by gratifying 
its agitators, would be like the practice of the superstitious of 
old with their sympathetic powders and ointments ; who, instead 
of applying medicaments to the wound, contented themselves 
with salving the sword which had inflicted it. Since the days 
of Dane-gelt downwards, nay, since the world was ercated, 
nothing but evil has resultcd from concessions made to intimi- 
dation. 


ESSAY AVI. OF ATHEISM. 


HAD rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the 

Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is 
without a mind ; and, therefore, God never wrought miracles to 
convince’ atheism, because his ordinary works convince it. It 
is truc, that a little philosophy inclincth Man’s mind to atheism, 
but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religio; 
for while the mind of Man looketh upon second causes scattered, 
it may sometimes rest in them, and go no farther; but whict. 1! 
heholdeth the chain of them confederate, and linked together .+ 
must needs fly to Providence and Deity: nay, even that scl. «| 
which 1s most accused of atheism, doth most demonst: i ¢ 
rcligion ; that is, the school of Leucippus, and Democritus, ‘ni 
Epicurus—for it is a thousand times more credible, that {« .r 
mutable elements and one immutable fifth essence, duly aud 
eternally placed, need no God, than that an army of infinite 
small portions, or seeds, unplaced, should have produced this 
order and beauty without a divine marshal. The Scripture 
saith, ‘ The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God ;’? it i- 
not said, ‘The fool hath thought in his heart ;’ so as* he rathet 
saith it by rote to himself, as that* he would have, than that | « 
can thoroughly believe it, or be persuaded of it; for none dcny 
there is a God, but those for whom it maketh® that there wer 
no God. It appearcth in nothing more, that atheism is rather 
in the lip than in the heart of Man, than by this, that athcist» 
will ever be talking of that their opinion, as if they fainted in 
it themselves, and would be glad to be strengthened by the 
consent® of others; nay, more, you shall have atlicists strive to 
gut disciples, as it farcth with other sects; and, which is most 
of all, you shall have them that will suffer for atheism, and 


‘Convince. Convict ; prove guilty. ‘To convince all that are ungodly among 
them of all their ungodly deeds.’—ypistle of Jude. 

* Psalm xiv. 1. 3 As, That. See page 23. 

*That. What. See page 73. 

® For whom it maketh, Zo whomit would be advantageous. 

® Consent. Agreement in opimon. ‘Socrates, by the conseat of all excellent 
pe a followed him, was approved to be the wisest man of all Greece’— Sir 

- Llyot. 
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not recant : whereas, if they did truly think that there wore 

no such thing as God, why should they trouble themselves? 

Epicurus is charged, that he did but dissemble for his ercdit’s 
sake, when he affirmed there were blest natures, but such as 
enjoy themsclves without having respect to the government 
of the world, where they say he did temporize, though in 
secret he thought there was no God; but ccrtainly he is tra- 
duced, for his words are noble and divine; ‘ Non dcos vulgi 
negare profanum : sed vulgi opiniones diis applicare profanum, ? 
Plato could have said no more; and although he had the 
confidence’ to deny the administration, he had not the power to 
deny the nature. The Indians of the West have names for their 
particular gods, though they have no name for God; as if the 
heathcus should have had the names Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c., 
but not the word Deus: which shows, that even those barbarous 

people have the notion, though they have not the latitude and 

extent of it; so that against athcists the very savages take 

part with the very subtilest philosophers. The contemplative 

atheist is rarc—a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian, perhaps, and 

some others: and yet they seem to be more than they are, for 
that all that impugn a reccived religion, or superstition, are, by 
tne adverse part, branded with the name of atheists ; but the great 

atheists indeed are hypocrites, which are ever handling holy 
things, but without fecling, so as they must uccds be cauterized 

in the end. 

The causes of atheism are, divisions in religion, if there 
be many ; for any onc main division addcth zeal to both sides, 
but many divisions introduce atheism: another is, scandal of 
priests, when it is come to that which St. Bernard saith, 
“Non est jam dicere, ut populus, sic sacerdos; qma nec sic 
populus, ut sacerdos.’? A third is, a custom of profanc scofling in 
holy matters, which doth by little and little deface the reverence 
of religion; and lastly, learned times, especially with peace and 
prospeiity ; for troubles and adversities do more bow men’s 
minds to religion. They that deny a God destroy a man’s 


1¢ Tt is not profane to deny the gods of the common people, but it is profane to 
apply to the gods the notions of the common people.’ —Diog. Laert. X. 123. 
2 Confidence. Boldness, 


* «It is not now to be said, As the people, so the priest ; because the people are 
not such as the priests are,’ 
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nobility, for certainly Man is of kin to the beasts by his body , 
and if he be not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a base and 
ignoble creature. It destroys likewise magnanimity, and the 
rising human nature ; for, take an example of a dog, and mark 
what a generosity and courage he will put on when he finds 
himself maintained by a man, who to him is instead of a God, 
or melior natura'—which courage is manifestly,such as that 
creature, without that confidence’? of a better nature than hi 
own, could never attain. So man, when he restcth and assureth 
himself upon divine protection and favour, gathereth a force and 
faith which human nature in itself could not obtain ; thereforc, 
as athcism is in all respects hateful, so in this, that it depriveth 
human nature of the means to cxalt itself above human frailty. 
As it is in particular persons, so it 1s in nations :—never Was 
there such a state for magnanimity as Rome. Of this state 
hear what Cicero saith : ‘Quam volumus, licet, patres conscripti, 
nos amemus, tamen nec numero Hispanos, nec robore Gallos, 
nec calliditate Poenos, nec artibus Grecos, nec denique hoc ipso 
hujus gentis et terree domestico nativoque sensu Italos ipsos et 
Latinos ; sed pietate, ac religione, atque hac unasapientia, quod 
deorum immortalium numine omnia regi, gubernariquc per- 
speximus, omnes gentes nationesque superavimus.’ * 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘ Thad rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, 
and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a 
mind,’ 

It is evident from this, that Bacon had seized the just vicw 
respecting credulity ; seeing plainly that ‘to disbelieve is to 





1 A better nature. 

2 Confidence. Firm behef. ‘Society is built upon trust, and trust upon con/fi- 
dence of one another’s integrity.’—— South, 

¢* Let us be as partial to ourselves as we will, Conscript Fathers, yet we have 
not surpassed the Spaniards in number, nor the Gauls in strength, nor the Cartli:- 
ginians in cunning, nor the Greeks in the arts, nor, lastly, the Latins and Italin»s 
of this nation and land, in natural intelligence about home-matters; but we he: 
excelled all nations and people in piety and religion, and in this one wisdom of ful: 
recognising that all things are ordered and governed by the power of the immoitul 
gods.’——Cic. De Har, Resp. g. 
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heliave. If one man believes that there is a God, and another 
that there is no God, whichever holds the less reasonable of 
these two opinions is chargeable with credulity. For the onl 
way to avoid credulity and incredulity—the two necessarily cine 
tog. ther—is to listen to, and yield to, the best evidence, and to 
believe and disbelieve on good grounds, 

‘nd however imperfectly and indistinctly we may unider- 
stand the attributes of God—of the Eternal Being who made 
and who governs all things—the ‘mind of this universal 
frame,’ the proof of the existence of a Being possessed of 
them is most clear and full; being, in fact, the very same evi- 
dence on which we believe in the existence of one another. Low 
do we know that men cxist ? (that is, not mercly Beings having 
a certain visible bodily form—for that is not what we chiefly 
imply by the word Man,—but rational agents, such as we call 
men). Surely not by the inmediate evidence of our senses, 
(since mind is not an object of sight), but by observing the 
things performed—the manifest result of rational contrivance. 
If we land in a strange country, doubting whether it he in- 
habited, as soon as we find, for instance, a boat, or a house, 
we are as perfectly certain that a man has been there, as if he 
had appeared before our cyes. Yet the atheist believes that 
‘this universal frame is without a mind,’ that it was the produc- 
tion of chance; that the particles of matter of which the world 
consists, moved about at random, and accidentally fell mto the 
shape it now bears. Surely the atheist has little reason to 
mike a boast of his ‘incredulity, while belicy ing anything sO 
stiinge and absurd as that ‘an army of infinitcly small portions 
or -ecds, unplaced, should have produced this order and beauty 
without a divine marshal.’ 

In that phenomenon in language, that both in the Greck and 
Latin, nouns of the neuter gender, denoting things, invariably 
had the nominative and the accusative the same, oF rather » had 
an accusative only, employed as @ nominative when lar 
may there not be traced an indistinct consciousness © the 
persuasion that 4 mere thing is not capable of being an haat 
which a person only can really be; and that the ican : 
power, strictly so called, by physical causes, 1 not et 
or their capacity to maintain, any more than to produce a . 
the system of the Universe ?—whose continued existence, 
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well as its origin, seems to depend on the continued ope: ation 
of the great Creator. May there not be in this an admision 
that the laws of nature presuppose an agent, and are incamble 
of being the cause of their own observance ? 


‘Epicurus is charged, that he did but dissemble for his credits ine, 
when he affirmed there were blessed natures... © whe cin 
they say he did but temporize, though in secret he tho ht 
there was no God. But certainly he is traduced? . . . . 


It is remarkable that Bacon, like many others very con- 
versant with ancient Mythology, failed to perccive that the 
pagan nations were in reality atheists. They mistake altog ther 
the real character of the pagan religions.’ They imagine *het 
all men, im every age and country, had always designe’ iv 
Worship one Supreme God, the Maker of all things ;* and tut 
the error of the Pagans consisted merely in the false accou.:1- 
they gave of Him, and in their worshipping other inferior gids 
besides. But this is altogether a mistake. Bacon was, in this, 
misled by words, as so many have been,—the very delusion he 
so earnestly warns men against. The Pagans uscd the word 
‘God ;’ but in a different sense from us. For by the word (ied, 
we understand an Eternal Being, who made and who govern. 
all things. And if any one should deny that there zs any such 
Being, we should say that he was an atheist; even thoug]. he 
might believe that there do exist Beings superior to Man, sich 


1 See Lessons on Religious Worship, L. ii. 
2 See Pope’s Universal Prayer .— 
‘Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime adored ; 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.’ 


See also Rowe’s Tragedy of Tamerlane, Act 3, Se. ti— 
‘ Look round how Providence bestows alike 
Sunshine and rain to bless the fruitful year, 
On different nations, all of different faiths ; 
And (tho’ by several names and titles worshipp’d) 
Heaven takes the vurious tribute of their praise ; 
Since all agree to own, at least to mean, 
One best, one greatest, only Lord of all. 
Thus when he viewed the many forms of Nature 
He said that all was good, und bless’d the fair variety.’ 
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ag the Fairies and Genii, in whom the 
parts of Europe still believe. 


Accordingly, the apostle Paul (Ephes. ii. 12) expreasly calls 
the ancient Pagans atheists (G0co.), though he well knew that 
they worshipped certain supposed superior Beings which they 
called gods. But he says in the Epistle to the Romans, that 
‘they worshipped the creature more than! (that is, instead of) 
the Creator.’ And at Lystra (Acts xiv. 15), when the people 
were going to do sacrifice to him and Barnabas, mistaking them 
for two of their gods, he told them to ‘turn from those vanities, 
to serve the living God who made heaven and earth? 

This is what is declared in the first sentence of the Book of 
Genesis. And so far were the ancient Pagans from believing 
that ‘in the beginning God made the heavens and the earth,’ 
that, on the contrary, the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, 
and many other natural objects, were among the very gods they 
adored. They did, indeed, believe such extravagant fables as 
Bucon alludes to, and which he declares to be less incredible 
than that ‘this universal frame is without a mind;’ and yct, 
they did also believe that it is without a mind; that is, without 
what he evidently means by ‘a mmd’—an eternal, intelligent 
Maker and Ruler. Most men would understand by ‘an athcist’ 
one who disbelieves the existence of any such personal agent ; 
though believing (as every one must) that there is some kind of 
cause for everything that takes place. . 

It may be added, that, as the pagan-worship has been gene- 
rally of evil Beings,’ so, the religions have been usually of a 
corresponding character. We read of the ancient Canaanites 
that ‘every abomination which the Lord hateth, have these 
nations done, unto their gods. And among the indus, the 
fyulest impurities, and the most revolting cruelties, are not 
merely permitted by their religion, but are a part of their 
worship. Yet one may hear it said, not unfrequently, that 
‘any religion is better than none.’ And a celebrated hee 
in an article in a Review (afterwards published by sags f), 
deriding the attempt to convert the Hindus, represents their 


religion as being (though absurd) on the whole beneficial; 


16% 
tineducated in many 


4 apa roy erioavTa. 
© Bee Lensons on Religions Worship, 
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bépause ‘it is better that a man should look for reward 
ori punishment from a deity with a hundred arms, than that 
he! should look for none at all.” But he forgot to take into 
aceount the question, ‘ rewarded or punished ror wHat?’ The 
hundred-armed deity makes it an unpardonable sin to put into 
the mouth a cartridge greased with beef-fat, but a meritorious 
act to slaughter, with circumstances of unspeakable horror, 
men, women, and children, of Christians ! 


‘A custom of profane scoffing in holy matters.’ 


Jn reference to ‘the profane scoffing im holy matters,’ it is 
to be observed that jests on sacred subjects are, when men are 
so disposed, the most easily produced of any; because the 
contrast between the dignified and a low image, exhibited in 
combination (in which the whole force of the ludicrous consists), 
is, in this case, the most striking. It is commonly said, that 
there is no wit in profane jests; but it would be hard to frame 
any definition of wit that should exclude them. It would he 
more correct to say (and I really believe that is what is really 
meant) that the practice displays no great powers of wit because 
the subject matter renders it so particularly easy ; and that (for 
the very same reason) it affords the least gratification (apart 
from all higher considerations) to judges of good taste; since 
a great part of the pleasure afforded by wit results from a 
perception of skill displayed and difficulty surmounted. 

We have said, apart from all higher considerations; for surely, 
there is something very shocking to a well-disposed mind in 
such jests, as those, for instance, so frequently heard, in con- 
nexion with Satan and his agency. Suppose a rational Being 
—an inhabitant of some other planet—could visit this, our 
earth, and witness the gaiety of heart with which Satan, and 
his agents, and his victims, and the dreadful doom reserved for 
them, and everything relating to the subject, are, by many 
persons, talked of and laughed at, and resorted to as a source 
of amusement ; what inference would he be likely to draw ? 

Doubtless he would, at first, conclude that no one believed 
anything of all this, but that we regarded the whole as a string 
of fables, like the heathen mythology, or the nursery tales of 
fairies and enchanters, which are told to amuse children. But 
when he came to learn that these things are not only ¢rue, but 
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are actually believed by the far greater part of those who, 
nevertheless, treat them as a subject of mirth, what would he 
think of us then? He would surely regard this as a most 
astounding proof of the great art, and of the great influence 
of that Evil Being who can have so far blinded men’s under- 
standings, and so depraved their moral sentiments, and so 
hardened their hearts, as to lead them, not merely to regard 
with careless apathy their spiritual enemy, and the dangers they 
are exposed to from him, and the final ruin of his victims, but 
cven to find amusement in a subject of such surpassing horror, 
und to introduce allusions to it by way of a jest! Surely, 
generally speaking, right-minded persons are accustomed to 
regard wickedness and misery as most unfit subjects for jesting. 
They would be shocked at any one who should find amusement 
in the ravages and slaughter perpetrated by a licentious soldicry 
in & conquered country; or in the lingering tortures inflicted 
by wild Indians on their prisoners ; orin the burning of heretics 
vuder the Inquisition. Nay, the very Inquisitors themselves, 
who have thought it their duty to practise such eruelties, would 
have been ashamed to be thonght so brutal as to regard the 
sufferings of their victims as a subject of mirth. And any one 
who should treat as a jest the crimes and cruclties of the French 
Revolution, would gencrally be dcemed more depraved than 
even the perpetrators themselves.’ 

It is, however, to be observed, that we are not to be offended 
as if sacred matters were laughed at, when some folly that has 
been forced into connexion with them is exposed. When things 
really ridiculous are mixed up with religion, who is to be 
blamed? Not he who shows that they are ridiculous, and no 
parts of religion, but those who disfigure truth by blending 
falsehood with it. It is true, indced, that to attuck even error 
in religion with mere ridicule is no wise act; because good 
things may be ridiculed as well as bad. But it surely cannot 
be our duty to abstain from showing plainly that absurd things 
ure absurd, merely because people cannot help smiling at them. 
A tree is not injured by being cleared of moss and lichens; = 
truth, by having folly or sophistry torn away from around it. 
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See Lectures on a Future State. 
3 See Cautions for the Times. 
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Nt is a good plan, with a young person of a character to 
bé,much affected by ludicrous and absurd representations, to 
shbw him plainly, by examples, that there is nothing which may 
noé be so represented; he will hardly need to be told tl.at 
everything is not a mere joke; and he may thus be secured 
from falling into a contempt of those particular things which 
he may at any time happen to find so treated; and, instcad 
of being led by ‘ profane scoffing on holy matters into atheism,’ 
as Bacon supposes, he will be apt to pause and reflect that it 
may be as well to try over again, with serious candour, eve v- 
thing which has been hastily given up as fit only for ridicul , 
and to abandon the system of scoffing altogether; looking «at 
everything on the right side as well as on the wrong, and 
trying how any system will look, standing upright, as well as 
topsy-turvy. 


‘The causes of atheism are..... 


Among the causes of atheism, Bacon has omitted one noticed 
by him as one of the causes of superstition, and yet it is not 
less a source of infidelity—‘ the taking an aim at divine matters 
by human, which cannot but breed mixture of imaginations.’ 
Now, in human nature there is no more powerful principle then 
a craving for infallibility in religious matters. To examine and 
re-examine,—to reason and reflect,—to hesitate and to deri‘e 
with caution,—to be always open to evidence,—and to acknow- 
ledge that, after all, we are liable to crror;—all this 1s, ou many 
accounts, unacceptable to the human mind,—both to its diffidence 
and to its pride,—to its indolence,—its dread of anxious curcs, 
—and to its love of self-satisfied and confident repose. And 
hence there is a strong prejudice in favour of any system which 
promises to put an end to the work of inquiring, at once and 
for ever, and to relieve us from all embarrassing doubt aud 
uncomfortable distrust. Consequently this craving for infalliln- 
lity predisposes men towards the pretensions, either of a supposed 
unerring Church, or of those who claim or who promise imme- 
diate inspiration, And this promise of infallible guidance, not 
only meets Man’s wishes, but his conjectures also. When we 
give the reins to our own feelings and fancies, such a provision 
appears as probable as it is desirable. If antecedently to thé 
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distinct announcement of any particular revelation, men were 
asked what kind of revelation they would wish to obtain, and 
again, what kind of revelation they would think it the most 
reasonable and probable that God should bestow, they would be 
likely to answer both questions by saying, ‘ Such a revelation as 
should provide some infallible guide on earth, readily accessible 
to every man; so that no one could possibly be in doubt, on 
any point, as to what he was required to belicve and to do; but 
should be placed, as it were, on a hind of plain high road, 
which he would only have to follow steadily, without taking any 
care to look around him; or, rather, m some kind of vehicle 
on such a road, in which he would be safely carried to his 
journcy’s end, even though asleep, provided he never quitted 
that vehicle. For,’ a man might say, ‘if a book as put into 
my hands containing a divine revelation, and in which are 
passages that may be differently understood by different persons, 
——even by those of learning and alniity—even hy men pro- 
fessing each to have carnestly prayed for spintual guidance 
towards the right interpretation thereof,—and if, moreover, this 
hook contains, in respect of some pots of belief and of con. 
duct, no directions at all,—then there 18 a manifest neressly 
that I should be provided with an infallible interpreter of this 
book, who shall be always at hand to be consulted, and ready 
to teach me, without the posubilty of mistake, the mght 
meaning of every passage, aud to supply all deficiencics and 
omissions in the book itself. For, otherwise, this revelation is, 
to me, no revelation at all, ‘Though the book itself be perfectly 
free from all admixture of error,—though all that it asserts be 
true, and all its directions right, still it 15 no guide fur me, unless 
] have an infallible certainty, on cach point, what its assertions 
and dircctions are. It is in vain to tell me that the pole-star 
:, always fixed in the north; I cannot steer my course by it 
when it is obscured by clouds, so that I cannot be certain where 
tuat ster is. I need a compass to steer by, which I om consult 
+ all times. There is, therefore, a manifest necessity for an 
fallible and universally accessible interpreter on earth, as an 
indispensable — indeed essential part—of 
ivine revelation. 
as iat would be the reasonings, and such the feelings, of a 
man left to himself to consider what sort of revelation from 
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Heaven would be the most acceptable, and also the most pro- 
batle,—the most adapted to meet his wishes and his wants. 
An thus are men predisposed, both by their feelings and their 
anteccdent conjectures, towards the admission of such preten- 
sions as have been above alluded to. 
| And it may be added, that any one who is thus induced to 
give himself up implicitly to the guidance of such a supposed. 
infalhble authority, without presuming thenceforth to exercise: 
his own Judgment on any point relative to religion, or to think 
for himself at all on such matters,—such a one will be likelv 
to regard this procedure as the very perfection of pious humility, 
—as a most reverent observance of the rule of ‘lean not tu 
thine own understanding ;’ though in reality it is the very error 
of improperly leaning to our own understanding. For, to 
resolve to believe that God must have dealt with mankind just 
in the way that we could wish as the most desirable, and in the 
way that to ws seems the most probable,—this is, in fact, to set 
up ourselves as his judges. It is to dictate to Him, in the spirit 
of Naaman, who thought that the prophet would recover him 
by a touch ; and who chose to be healed by the waters of Abana 
and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, which he deemed better 
than all the waters of Israel. 

But anything that falls in at once with men’s wishes, and 
with their conjectures, and which also presents itself to them in 
the guise of a virtuous humility,—this they are often found 
readily and firmly to believe, not only without evidence, but 
against all evidence. 

And thus it is in the present case. The principle that every 
revelation from Heaven necessarily requires, as an indispensable 
accompaniment, an infallible interpreter always at hand,—this 
principle clings so strongly to the minds of many men, that 
they are even found still to maintain it after they have ceased 
to believe in any revelation at all, or even in the existence of a 
God. 

There can be no doubt of the fact, that very great numbers 
of men are to be found,—they are much more numerous in | 
some parts of the Continent than among us; men not deficient 
in intelligence, nor altogether strangers to reflection, who, while 
they, for the most part conform externally to the prevailing 
religion, are inwardly utter unbelievers in Christianity; yet still 
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hold to the principle,—which, in fact, has had the chief share 
In making them unbelievers,—that the idea of a DIVINE REVE- 
LATION implies that of a universally accessible, INFALLIBLE 
INTERPRETER ; and that the one without the other is an abeur- 
dity and contradiction. 

And this principle it is that has mainly contributed to make 
these men unbelievers. For, when a tolerably intelligent and 
reflective man has fully satisfied himself that in point of fact 
no such provision has been made,—that no infallible and uni- 
versally accessible interpreter does cxist on earth (and this is a 
eonclusion which even the very words of Paul, in his discourse 
at Miletus (Acts xx.) would be alone fully sufficient to establish) 
~-when he has satisfied himself of the non-existence of this 
interpreter, yet still adheres to the principle of sts supposed 
necessity, the consequence is inevitable, that he will at once 
reject all belief of Christianity. The ideas of a REVELATION, 
aud of an unerring INTERPRETER, being, in lis mind, inseparably 
conjoined, the overthrow of the one behef cannot but carry the 
other along with it. Such a person, therefore, will be apt to 
think it not worth while to examine the reasons in favour of 
any other form of Christianity, no¢ pretending to furmsh an 
infallible interpreter. This~—which, he is fully convinced, is 
essential to a Revelation from Heaven—is, by some Churches, 
claimed, but not established, while the rest do not even claim 
it. The pretensions of the onc he has listened to, and delibe- 
ratcly rejected ; those of the other he regards as not even worth 
listening to. 

* The system, then, of reasoning from our own conjectures 
as to the necessity of the Most Iigh doing so and so, tends to 
lead a man to proceed from the rejection of his own form of 
Christianity to a rejection of revelation altogether. But docs 
it stop here? Does not the same system lead naturally to 
Avuetem also? Experience shows that that consequence, which 
s:ason might have anticipated, does often actually take place. 
{le who gives the reins to his own conjectures as to what is 
wecessary, and thence draws his conclusions, will be likely to 
find a necessity for such divine interference in the affairs of the 
world as does not in fact take place. He will deem it no leas 
than necessary, that an omnipotent and all-wise and beneficent 
Being should interfere to rescue the oppressed from the oppressor, 
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e corrupted from the corruptor,—to deliver men from dah 
temptations to evil as it is morally impossible they shenld 
withstand ;—and, in short, to banish evil from the universe. 
Agd, since this is not done, he draws the inference that thcre 
capnot possibly be a God, and that to believe otherwise 1. a 
gross absurdity. Such a belief he may, indeed, consider as 
useful for keepmg up a wholesome awe in the minds of the 
vulgar; and for their sakes he may outwardly profess Christianity 
also; even as the heathen philosophers of old endeavoured to 
heep up the popular superstitions; but a real belief he will 
regard as something impossible to an intelligent and reficctive 
mind. 

It is not meant that all, or the greater part, of those who 
maintain the principle here spoken of, are Atheists. We all 
know how common it is for men to fail of carrying out some 
principle (whether good or bad) which they have adopted;—how 
sommon, to maintain the premises, and not perceive the con- 
clusion to which they lead. But the fendency of the principle 
itself 1s what is here pointed out: and the danger is anything 
aut imaginary, of its leading, in fact, as it does naturally and 
consistently, to Atheism as its ultimate result. ‘ 

But surely, the Atheist is not hereby excused. To rcject 
or undervalue the revelation God has bestowed, urging that it 
8 no revelation to us, or an insufficient one, because unerring 
certainty is not bestowed also,—because we are required to 
>xercise patient diligence, and watchfulness, and candour, and 
numble self-distrust,—this would be as unreasonable as to dis- 
parage and reject the bountiful gift of cye-sight, because men’s 
2yes have sometimes deceived them— because men have muis- 
taken a picture for the object imitated, or a mirage of the 
lesert for a lake; and have fancied they had the evidence of 
ght for the sun’s motion; and to infer from all this that we 
ought to blindfold ourselves, and be led henceforth by some 
guide who pretends to be himself not liable to such deceptions. 

Let no one fear that by forbearing to forestall the judgmen: 
of the last day,—by not presuming to dictate to the Mogt High, 
and boldly to pronounce in what way He must have imparted # 
revelation to Man,—by renouncing all pretensions to infajlibility, 
whether an immediate and personal, or a derived infallibility,~ 
by owning themselves to be neither impeccable nor infallible 
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(both claims are alike groundless), and by consenting to un- 
dergo those trials of vigilance and of patience which God has 
appointed for them,—let them not fear that by this they will 
forfeit all cheerful hope of final salvation,—all ‘joy and peace 
in believing.’ The reverse of all this is the reality. While such 
Christians as have sought rather for peace,—for mental tran- 
quillity and satisfaction,—than for ¢ruth, will often fail both of 
truth and peace, those of the opposite disposition are more 
likely to attain both from their gracious Master. He has 
taught us to ‘take hced that we be not deceived,’ and to 
* beware of false prophets ;? and He has promised us His own 
peace and heavenly comfort. He has bid us watch and pray ; 
He has taught us, through His blessed Apostle, to ‘take heed 
to ourselves,’ and to ‘work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling ;? and He has declared, through the same Apostle, 
that ‘He worketh in us;’? He has bid us rejoice in hope; He 
has promised that He ‘ will not suffer us to be tempted above 
what we are able to bear;’ and He has taught us to look for- 
ward to the time when we shall no longer ‘ see as by means of 
a mirror, darkly, but face to facc ;—when we shall know, ‘ not 
im part, but even as we are known ;—when faith shall be 
succeeded by certainty, and hope be ripened into enjoyment. 
Ihis precepts and [is promiscs go together. His support and 
comfort are given to those who seck for them in the way He 
has Himself appointed. 
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were better to have no opinion of God at all, than such an 
opinion as is unworthy of Him ; for the one is unbelief, the 

other is contumely : and certainly superstition is the reproach 

of the Deity. Plutarch saith well to that purpose: ‘ Surely,’ 
saith he, ‘I had rather a great deal, men should say there was 
no such a man at all as Plutarch, than that they should say 
there was one Plutarch, that would eat his children as soon as 

they were born ;” as the poets speak of Saturn: and as the 
contumely is greater towards God, so the danger is greater 
towards men.‘ Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, 

to natural piety, to laws, to reputation—all which may be 
guides to an outward moral virtue, though religion were not, — 
but superstition dismounts all these, and erccteth an absolute 
monarchy in the minds of men; therefore atheism did never 
perturb’ States; for it makes men wary of themselves, as look- 
ing no further; and we see the times inclined to atheism, ae 
the time of Augustus Czsar, were civil* times; but superstition 
hath been the confusion of many States, and bringeth in a new 
primum mobile,‘ that ravishcth all the spheres of government. 
The master of superstition is the people, and in all superstition 
wise men follow fools; and arguments are fitted to practice 1 
a reversed order. It was gravely said, by some of the prela: s 
im the Council of Trent, where the doctrine of the schoolm: n 
bare great sway, that the schoolmen were like astronomc~ 

which did feign eccentrics and epicycles, and such engines of 
orbs, to save the phenomena, though they knew there were uo 
such things; and, in like manner, that the schoolmen hail 
framed a number of subtile and intricate axioms and theorems, 
to save the practice of the Church. 


1 Plut. De Superstit. x. : 
* Perturb. Zo disturb. ‘They are content to suffer the penalties annexed, 
rather than perturb the public peace.’—Keng Charles I. 
* Civil. Orderly ; tranquil; civilized. 
‘ For rudest minds by harmony were caught, 
And civil life was by the Muses taught,’—.Roscommmon. 
* Primum mobile. See page 144. 
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. The causes of superstition are pleasing and sensual’ rites and 
‘eeremonies; excess of outward and pharisaical holiness; over- 
great reverénce of traditions, which cannot but load the Church ; 

the stratagems of prelates for their own ambition and lucre; 
the favouring too much of good intentions, which openeth the 
gate to conceits and novelties; the taking an aim at divine 
‘ matters by human, which cannot but breed mixture of imagina- 
tions ; and, lastly, barbarous times, especially joined with cala- 
mities and disasters. Superstition, without a veil, is a deformed 
thing ; for as it addeth deformity to an ape to be so like a man, 
so the similitude of superstition to religion makes 1t the more 
deformed ; and as wholesome meat corrupteth to little worms, 
so good forms and orders corrupt into a number of petty obser- 
vances. There is a superstition in avoiding superstition, when 
men think to do best if they go farthest from the superstition 
formerly received ; therefore care would? be had that (as it fareth 
in ill purgings) the good be not taken away with the bad, which 
commonly is done when the people is the reformer. 


ANTITHETA ON SUPERSTITION. 


e PRO. ConTRA. 
‘Qui zelo peccant, non probandi, sed ‘Ut simiex, similitudo cum homine, 
tamen amandi sunt.’ deformitatem addit; ita superstitioni, 
‘Tiivse who go wrong from excess of — similitudo cum religione. 
zeal, cannot indeed be approved, but ‘As an ape is the more hideous for 
must nevertheless be loved.’ ais resemblance to @ man, so is super- 
* * * * stition from wits resemblance to religion. 


‘Prestat nullam habere de diis 
opinionem, quam contumeliosam.’ 

‘ It ws better to have no opinion at all 
of the gods, than a degrading one.’ 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Some use the word superstition to denote any belief which 
they hold to be absurd, if those who hold it can give no ex- 
planation of it. For example, some fancy that the hair will 
not grow well if it be cut in the wane of the moon, But such 


1 Sensual. Affecting the senses. 2 Would. Should. 
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a notion, though it may be a groundless fancy, is not to be 
called, in the strict sense, a superstition, unless it be connected 
with some sort of religious reverence for some supposed super- 
human agent. Neither is superstition (as it has been dehned 
by a popular though superficial writer) ‘an excess of religion ’ 
(at least in the ordinary sense of the word excess), as if any one 
could have too much of true religion: but any misdirection of 
réligious feeling ; manifested either in showing religious venera- 
tion or regard to objects which deserve none ; that is, properly 
speaking, the worship of false gods; or, in the assignment of 
such a degree, or such a kind of religious veneration to any ob- 
ject, as that object, though worthy of some reverence, docs not 
deserve ; or in the worship of the true God through the medium 
of improper rites and ceremonies. 

It was the unsparing suppression of both those kinds of 
superstition which constituted the distinguished and peculiar 
merit of that upright and zealous prince, Hezekiah. He was 
not satisfied, ike many other kings, with putting down that 
branch of superstition which involves the breach of the jist 
Commandment—the setting up of false gods; but was equally 
decisive in his reprobation of the other branch also—the wor- 
ship of the true God by the medium of prohibited emblems, 
and with unauthorized and superstitious rites. Of these two 
linds of superstition, the latter is continually liable, in practice, 
to slide into the former by such insensible degrees, that ~t is 
often hard to decide, in particular cases, where the breaci o1 
the second Commandment ends, and that of the first begins. 
The distinction is not, however, for that reason useless ; perliups 
it is even the more useful on that very account, and was for 
that reason preserved, in those two Commandments, of which 
the second serves as a kind of outwork to the first, to guaid 
against all gradual approaches to a violation of it—to keep men 
at a distance from infringing the majesty of ‘ the jealous Gou.’ 
Minds strongly predisposed to superstition, may be compared 
to heavy bodies just balanced on the verge of a precipice. The 
slightest touch will send them over, and then, the greatest 
exertion that can be made may be insufficient to arrest their 
fall, 
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‘ The one is unbelief, the other ts contumely; and certainly 
superstition is the reproach of the Deity? 


Bacon might have said that both are unbelief; for, he who 
rashly gives heed to superstitious delusions, errs not from excess 
of faith, but from want of faith; since what is true in his 
belief, he receives not because it is true,—but because it agrees 
with some prejudice or fancy of his own; and he is right when 
he is right, only by chance. Having violated the spirit of the 
first Commandment, by regarding what is human with the vene.- 
ration due to that only which 1s divine, his worship, even of the 
true God, becomes an abomination. ‘Ile has set up idols in 
his heart, and the Lord, the jealous God, will set His face 
against that man.’ 

And in reference to the contumely of God, it is a circum- 
stance very remarkable, that, in many instances at least, super- 
stition not only does not promote truc religion, but even tends 
to gencrate profanencss. In proof of the strange miature of 
superstition and profaneness that leads to the jokes and sallics 
of wit that are frequently heard among the Spanish peasantry, 
even in respect to the very objects of superstitious reverence, 
IT can cite the testimony of an cmineutly competent witness. 
The like strange mixture 1s found in other Roman Catholic, and 
also in Pagan countries, particularly among the Hindus, who 
are described as habitually reviling their gods in the grossest 
terms, on the occasion of any untoward event. And in our 
own country nothing is so common a theme of profane jests 
among the vulgar of all ranks as the Devil; a large proportion 
of the superstition that exists being connected more or less 
with the agency of Evil Spirits. 

This curious anomaly may perhaps be, in a great measure 
at least, accounted for, from the consideration, that, as supersti- 
tion imposes a yoke rather of fear than of love, her votaries are 
glad to take revenge, as it were, when galled by this yoke, and 
to indemnify themselves in some degree both for the irksome- 
ness Of their restraints and tasks, and also for the degradation 
{some sense of which is always excited by a consciousness of 
slavish dread), by taking liberties whenever they dare, either 
in the way of insult or of playfulness, with the objects of their 
dread. 
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‘But how comes it that they ever do dare, as we see is the 
faet, to take these liberties? This will perhaps be explained 
by its being a characteristic of superstition to enjoin, and to 
attribute efficacy to, the mere performance of some specific out- 
ward acts,—the use of some material object, without any loyal, 
affectionate devotion of heart being required to accompany 
such acts, and to pervade the whole life as a ruling motive. 
Hence, the ngid observance of the precise directions given, 
leaves the votary secure, at ease in conscience, and at liberty, 
as well as in a disposition, to indulge in profaneness. In hke 
manner a patient, who dares not refuse to swallow a nauseous 
dose, and to confine himself to a strict regimen, yet who 13 
both vexed, and somewhat ashamed, at submitting to the annocy- 
ance, will sometimes take his revenge as it were, by abusive 
ridicule of the medical attendant and his drugs; knowing that 
this will not, so long as he does but take the medicines, dimi- 
nish their efficacy. Superstitious observances are a kind of 
distasteful or disgusting remedy, which, however, is to operate 
if it be but swallowed, and on which accordingly the votary 
sometimes ventures gladly to revenge himself. Thus does super- 
stition generate profaneness. 


‘As the contumely is greater towards God, so the danger ts 
greater towards men, 


It is somewhat strange that it should be necessary to remark 
on the enormity—the noxious character—of all superstiticn. 
The mischiefs of superstition are, I conceive, much underrated. 
It is by many regarded, not as any sin, but as a mere harmless 
folly, at the worst ;—as, in some instances, an amiable weak- 
ness, or even a salutary delusion. Its votaries are pitied, as 
in some cases subjected to needless and painful restraints, 
and undergoing groundless terrors ;—sometimes they are ridi- 
culed as enslaved to absurd and puerile observances: but 
whether pitied or laughed at, superstitious Christians are often 
regarded as likely—at least as not the’ less likely on account 
of their superstition, —to have secured the essentials of religion: 
—~as believing and practising what is needful towards salvation, 
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* See Essay ‘On Superstition,’ 3rd Series. 
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and as only carrying their faith and their practice, unnecessarily 
and unreasonably, to the point of weak credulity and foolish 
scrupulosity. This view of the subject has a strong tendency 
" confirm the superstitious, and even to add to their number. 
They feel that if there is any doubt, they are surely on the 
safe side. ‘Supposing I am in error on this or that point’ 
(a man may say), ‘I am merely doing something superfluous ; 
at the worst J suffer some temporary inconvenience, and perhaps 
have to encounter some ridicule ; but if the error be on the other 
side, I risk my salvation by embracing it; my present course 
therefore is evidently the safest—I am, after all, on the safe side.’ 
As if there were any safe side but the side of truth; and as 

$f it could be safe to manifest distrust of a skilful physician by 
combining with his medicines all the nostruns of all the ignorant 
practitioners in the neighbourhood. 

‘How far the superstition of any individual may he excu- 
salle or blameable in the sight of God, can be pronounced by 
Him alone, who alone is able to estimate cach man’s strength 
or weakness, his opportunities of gaining knowledge, and his 
employment or neglect of those opportunities. But the same 
may be said of every other offence, as well as of those in 
question. Of superstition itself, in all its various forms and 
degrees, { cannot think otherwise than that it is not merely a 
folly to be ridiculed, but a mischicf to be dreaded ; and that its 
tendency is, in most cases, as far as it extends, destructive 
of true piety. 

‘The disposition to reverence some superhuman Power, and 
in some way or other to endeavour to recommend ourselves to 
the favour of that Power, is (more or less in different individuals) 
a natural and original sentiment of the human mind. The 
grcat enemy of Man finds it easier in most cases to misdirect, 
than to eradicate this. If an exercise for this religious senti- 
ment can be provided—if this natural craving after divine 
worship (if I may so speak) can be satisfied—by the practice of 
superstitious ceremonies, true piety will be much more easily 
extinguished ; the conscience will on this point have been set 
at rest; God’s place in +the heart will, as it were, have been 
pre-occupied by an idol; and that genuine religion which 
~tedness of the affections to God, operating on 


consists in a dev, 
the improvement of the moral character, will be more effectually 
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shut out, from the religious feelings of our nature having found 
another vent, and exhausted themselves on vanities of man’s 
devising.’ ’ 

Too religious, in the proper sense of the word, we cannot be. 
We cannot have the religious sentiments and principles too 
strong, or too deeply fixed, if only they have a right object. 
We cannot love God too warmly—or honour Him too highly— 
or strive to serve Him too earnestly—or trust Him too impli- 
citly ; because our duty is to love Him ‘ with all our heart, and 
all our soul, and a// our mind, and ail our strength.’ 

But tvo religious, in another sense, we may, and are very 
apt to be ;—that 1s, we are very apt to make for ourselves too 
many odjjecis of religious feeling. 

Now, Almighty God has revealed Himself as the proger 
object of religion—as the one only Power on whom we are to 
feel ourselves continually dependeut for all things, and the one 
only Being whose favour we are continually to seek. And, leat 
we should complain that an Infinite Being is an object too 
remote and incomprehensible for our minds to dwell upon, He 
has manifested Himself in his Son, the man Jesus Christ, whose 
history and character are largely described to us in the Gospels ; 
so that, to love, fear, honour, and serve Jesus Christ, is to love, 
fear, honour, and serve Almighty God; Jesus Christ beg 
‘one with the Father,’ and ‘all the fulness of the Godhead’ 
dwelling in Him. 

But as long as our characters are not like God’s, and we are 
unwilling to have them made like his, we are naturally avcise 
to being brought thus into immediate contact with Him; and 
we shrink from holding (as it were) direct converse, or ‘ walking 
with’ God,—from making Him the object towards which our 
thoughts and affections directly turn, and the person to whom 
we come straight in our prayers, and in whose control and 
presence we feel ourselves at all times. Hence, men wish to 
put between themselves and God some other less perfect Beings, 
with whom they can be more familiar, and who (they hope) will 
‘let them off’ more easily, when they sin, than He would. 

Now, indulging this disposition 1s fot merely adding to trua, 


| Errore of Homaniem, 3rd edition, Essay I. § 3, pp. 34-37: 
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geligion, but destroying, or going near to destroy it. For, when 


. we have once madé for ourselves such objects of religious feel- 


ings, they are objects so much more suited to our corrupt nature 
than God is, that we soon begin to let Him drop out of our 
minds entirely, whilst the inferior Powers engross all our serious 
worship. Thus the heathens, who began with adding the wor. 
ship of other deities to that of the Supreme, ended with ceasing 
to worship the Supreme at all. Nor does it make so much 
difference, as one might at first suppose, whether we think of 
such inferior Beings as lords, having a dircct control over us (as 
the Pagans commonly did), or as only znfluencing the Supreme 
through their favour with Him; as the Greeks and Roman- 
catholics commonly profess to think of the glorified saints ; 
because, he, from whom I expect happiness or miscry, becomes 
the uppermost object in my mind, whether he give or only pro- 
cure it. If an agent has such influence with the landlord, that 
the agent’s friends are sure of favour, and his foes are sure of 
hard treatment, it 1s the agent, and not the landlord, that the 
tenants will most think about; though all his power comes 
really from the landlord. Ilence we may see the danger of 
this kind of superstition, by which the heart which should be 
God’s is forestalled, as it were, by other objects. 


* Atheism did never perturb States.’ 


It may perhaps be inferred from this remark that Bacon 
entertained an opinion, held by some, that persons indifferent 
about all religions are the most likely to be tolerant of all, and 
to be averse to persecution and coercion. But this is a mis- 
taken notion. Many persons, indced, perhaps most, are tole- 
rant or intolerant according to their respective tempers, and not 
according to their principles. But as far as principles are con- 
cerned, certainly the latitudinarian is the more likely to be 
intolerant, and the sincerely conscientious tolerant. A man 
who is careless about religious sincerity may clearly see and 
appreciate the political convenience of religious uniformity, and 
if he has no religious scruples of his own, he will not be the 


more likely to be tender of the religious scruples of others: if 


‘he is ready himself to profess what he does not believe, he will 
see no reason why others should not do the same, 
, N 
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.* Mr. Brydone mentions in his Travels the case of an English? 

n who attended mass at a church in Naples through curiosity 
(which I am far from justifying), and on the elevation of the 
Host, remaincd standing, while those around knelt: for this he 
was reproved by a gentleman near him, as a violation of the 
rules of delicacy and good breeding, in thus shocking the fecl- 
ings of the congregation: he answered that he did not believe 
in the real presence ; ‘ No more do J, sir,’ was the reply ; ‘ and 
yet you see I kneel, 

‘Now, without attempting to vindicate the conduct of the. 
Englishman (who was under no compulsion to be present at a 
service in which he scrupled to join), it may be remarked that 
the Neapolitan, or Mr. Brydone, would probably have been dis- 
posed, if entrusted with the government of any country, to 
compel every one’s compliance, in all points, with whatever the 
feelings of the people required; not only to kneel before the 
Host, but to attend in processions the image of St. Januarius, 
&c., if their omitting it would be likely to give offence. The 
plea of conscientious scruple they would not have understood. 
‘Ido not believe so and so,’ would have been met by the ready 
answer, ‘ No more do I; and yet I kneel.’ 

‘As the Protestant is often inclined to look no further than 
to Romanism for the origin of persecution, so is the Infidel 
to regard Christianity as the chief cause of it. But both are 
mistaken. I am convinced that atheists, should they ever 
become the predominant party, would persecute religion. For 
it is to human nature we must trace both this and many other 
of those evils which each man is usually disposed to attribute 
to the particular system he is opposed to; and nearly the same 
causes, which generate especial hostility towards those who 
differ in faith from ourselves, would be found to exist for the 
atheists. They would feel themselves to be regarded by the 
Christians, not indeed as weak and credulous, but as perverse 
and profane: their confidence again in their own persuasion 
would be as likely to be shaken by the Christian, as the Chris- 
tian’s, by them: all the human passions, in short, and all the 
views of political expediency, which have ever tempted the 





1 Kingdom of Obrist, Eseay 1. § 13, page 59, 4th edition. 
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Christian to persecute, would have a corresponding operation 
with them. 

“Not that I conceive most of them to have, themselves, any 
suspicion of this, or to be insincere in their professed abhorrenee 
,of persecution. As no one wishes to persecute, so, they probably 
do not anticipate (under the above-mentioned supposition) such 
a state of things as would scem to call for coercive measures. 
They imagine, probably, that when they had deprived christian 
ministers of endowments, had publicly proclaimed the falsity 
of the christian faith, and had taken measures for promoting 
education, and circulating books calculated to enlighten the 
people, the whole system of religious belicf would gradually, 
but specdily, die away, and be regarded in the same light with 
tales of fairics. Such, doubtless, was the notion of some, whom 
T have known to express regret that Buonaparte did not employ 
the power he possessed in conferring so great a benefit on 
society as ho might have done, ‘ by abolishing Christianity,’ 
They were thinking, probably, of no more active measures 
than the withholding of the support and countenance of govern- 

ment. 

‘In such expectations, every one who believes in Christianity 
must feel confident that they would be deceived. At first, 
indeed, appearances probably would be such as to promise 
favourably to their views. For, most of those who profess 
Christianity merely for fashion’s sake, or in comphance with 
the laws uf their country, would soon fall away ; and would be 
followed by many of such as wanted firmness to support ridi- 
cule, or the disfavour of those m power. But after a time the 
progress of irreligion would be found to have come to a stand. 
When the plants ‘on the stony ground’ had been all scorched 
ip, those ‘on the good soil’ would be found still flourishing. 
Sincere Christians would remain firm; and some probably 
would be roused to exert themselves cven with increased zeal; 
and some apostates would be reclaimed. Complaints would 
then be raised, that Christian preachers decried, as profane and 
mischievous, the works put forth by authority; and that they 
represented the rulers as aliens from God, and men whose 
example should be shunned. Those indeed who had imbibed the 
true spirit of the Gospel, would not fail to inculcate, after the 
example of the Apostles, the duty of loyal submission, even to 

N 2 
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nehgistian magistrates; but it is not unlikely that some 
yould even take a contrary course, and would thus help {o 
ring the imputation of sedition on christian preaching 
bniversally. 

‘The rabble, again, would be likely occasionally to assail wit) 
tumultuous insult and outrage, the Christians; who would iu 
consequence be represented by their enemies as occasioniny 
these tumults ; especially if, as is likely, some among them did 
not submit paticntly to such usage, or even partly provoked it 
by indiscretion. And however free the generality of the Chris 
tians might be from any just suspicion of a design to resort to 
lawless violence in the cause of their religion, still it would be 
evident that a revival and renewed diffusion of Christianity, 
such as they were furthcring, must, after it should reach a 
certain point, endanger the continuance of power in the hands 
then wielding it ; and that such a change of rulers would put a 
stop to the plans which had been commenced for the ameliora- 
tion of society. Representing then, and regarding Christianity 
as the great obstacle to improvement, as the fruitful source of 
civil dissensions, and as involving disaffection to the then- 
existing government, they would see a necessity for actively 
interfering, with a view (not indecd like religious persecutors, 
to the salvation of souls, but) to the secular welfare of their 
subjects, and the security and prosperity of the civil com- 
munity. They would feel themselves accordingly (to say nothing 
of any angry passions that might intrude) bound in duty to 
prohibit the books, the preaching, and the assemblies of Chris- 
tians. The Christians would then, in violation of the law, 
circulate Bibles clandestinely, and hold their assemblies in 
cellars, and on sequestered heaths. Coercion would of course 
become necessary to repress these (as they would then be) 
illegal acts. And next..... but I need not proceed any 
further; for I find I have been giving almost an exact descrip- 
tion of the state of things when the christian Churches were 
spreading in the midst of Heathenism. And yet I have only 
been following up the conjectures, which no one (believing in 
Christianity) could fail to form, who was but tolerably acquainted 
with human nature. For ‘such transactions,’ says the great 
historian of Greece, ‘take place, and always will take place 
(though varied in form, and in degree of violence, by circum- 
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stances), as long as human nature remains the same.’' Never 
ean we be secured from the recurrence of the like, but by the 
implantation of some principle which is able to purify, to reno- 
vate, to convert that nature; in short, to ‘CREATE THE NEW 
man.’? Christianity, often as its name has been blazoned on 
the banners of the persecutor—Christianity, truly understood, 
as represented in the writings of its founders, and honestly 
applied, furnishes a preventivc—the only permanently effectual 
preventive,—of the spirit of persecution. For, as with fraudu- 
lent, so it is also with coercive, measures, employed in matters 
pertaining to religion: we must not expect that the generality 
will be so far-sighted, as always to perceive their ultimate inex- 
pediency in each particular case that may occur; they will be 
tempted to regard the peculiar circumstances of this or that 
emergency as constituting an exception to the general rule, and 
calling for a departure from the general principle. Whercas 
the plainest Christian, when he has once ascertained, as he 
casily may, if he honestly consult the Scriptures, what the will 
o” God is, in this point, will walk boldly forward in the path 
of his duty, though he may not sce at every turn whither it is 
Icading him; and with full faith in the divine wisdom, will 
he ready, in pious confidence, to leave events in the hands of 
Providence.’ 


‘ The master of superstition is the people.’ 


Bacon has here shown that he perceived what is too fre- 
quently ovcrlooked—the real origin of priestcraft. I take leave 
to quote again from the Errors of Romanism. ‘ We are accus- 
tomed to hear much of priestcraft—of the subtle arts of de- 
‘igning men, who imposed on the simplicity of an ignorant 
yeople, and persuaded them to believe that they, the priests, 
lone understood the nature of the Deity—the proper mode in 
which to propitiate Him—and the mysterious doctrines to 
which the others were to give their implicit assent; and the 
poor deluded people are represented as prevailed on against 
their better judgment, by the sophistry, and promises, and 
threats of these crafty impostors, to make them the keepers of 


a es a! 
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thelr consciences—their mediators, and substitutes in the service 
of God, and their despotic spiritual rulers. : 

‘There is undoubtedly much truth in such a representation ; 
but it leaves on the mind an erroneous impression, because it is 
(at the utmost) only half the truth. 

“If, indeed, in any country, priests had been Beings of & 
different species—or a distinct caste, as in some of the Pagan 
nations where the priesthood is hereditary ;—if this race had 
been distinguished from the people by intellectual superiority 
and moral depravity, and if the people had been sincerely de- 
sirous of knowing, and serving, and obeying God for themselves, 
but had been persuaded by these demons in human form that 
this was impossible, and that the laity must trust them to per- 
form what was requisite, in their stead, and submit implicitly 
to their guidance,—then, indeed, there would be ground for 
regarding pricstcraft as altogether the work of the priests, and 
in no degree of the people. But we should remember, that in 
every age and country (even where they were, as the Romish 
pricsts were not, a distinct caste), priests must have been mere 
men, of like passions with their brethren; and though some- 
times they might have, on the whole, a considerable intellectua} 
superiority, yet it must always have been impossible to delude 
men into the reception of such gross absurdities, if they had 
not found in them a readiness—nay, a craving—for delusion. 
The reply which is recorded of a Romish priest, is, (not in the 
sight of God indeed, but) as far as regards any complaint or 
the part of the laity, a satisfactory defence ; when taxed wiil. 
some of the monstrous impostures of his Church, his answe 
was, ‘The people wish to be deceived; and lect them be de 
ceived.’ Such, indeed, was the case of Aaron, and similar the 
lefence he offered, for making the Israelites an image, at their 
desire. Let it not be forgotten, that the first recorded instancé 
of departure from purity of worship, as established by the reve- 
lation to the lsraelites, was forced on the priest by-the people. 

“The truth is, mankind have an mnate propensity, as to 
other errors, so, to that of endeavouring to serve God by proxy ; 
—to commit to some distinct Order of men the care of their 
religious concerns, in the same manner as they confide the care 


1 © Populus vult decipi, et decipiatar.’ 
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of their bodily health to the physician, and of their legal 
transactions to the lawyer; deeming it sufficient to follow 
implicitly their directions, without attempting themselves to 
become acquainted with the mysteries of medicine or of law. 
lor, Man, except when unusually depraved, retains enough of 
the image of his Maker, to have a natural reverence for reli- 
gion, and a desire that God should be worshipped; but, through 
the corruption of his nature, his heart is (except when divinely 
purified) too much alienated from God to take delight in 
serving Him. Hence the disposition men have ever shown, to 
substitute the devotion of the priest for their own ; to leave the 
duties of piety in his hands, and to let him serve God in their 
-fead. This disposition is not so much the consequence, as 
itself the origin of priestcraft. The Romish hierarchy did but 
take advantage from time to time of this natural propensity, by 
ingrafting successively on its system such practices and points 
of doctrine as favoured it, and which were naturally converted 
into a source of profit and influence to the priesthood. Hence 
sprung—among other instances of what Bacon calls ‘the strata- 
gems of prelates for their own ambition and lucre,’—the gradual 
transformation of the christian minister—the Presbyter—into 
the sacrificing priest, the Hicrcus (in Latin, ‘ sacerdos,’ as the 
Romanists call theirs) of the Jewish and Pagan religions. 
Hence sprung the doctrine of the necessity of Confession to a 
priest, and of the efficacy of the Penance he enjoins, and of the 
Absolution he bestows. These corruptions crept in one by one; 
originating for the most part with an ignorant and depraved 
people, but connived at, cherished, consecrated, and successively 
established, by a debased and worldly-minded Ministry; and 
modified by them just so far as might best favour the views of 
their secular ambition. The system thus gradually compacted, 
was not—like Mahometism—the deliberate contrivance of a 
designing impostor. Mahomet did indeed most artfully accom- 
modate his system to Man’s nature, but did not wait for the 
gradual and spontancous operations of human nature to produce 
it. He reared at once the standard of proselytism, and im- 
posed on his followers a code of doctrines and laws ready 
framed for their reception. The tree which he planted 
indeed find a congenial soil; but he planted it at once with ité 
trunk full formed and its branches displayed. The Romish 
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stem, on the contrary, rose insensibly, like a young plaut 
om the seed, making a progress scarcely perceptible from year 
year, till at length it had fixed its roots deeply in the soil,# 
d spread its baneful shade far around. 
‘ Infeeunda quidem, sed leta et fortia surgunt, 
Quippe solo xatura subest ;’ 
it was the natural offspring of man’s frail and corrupt character, 
and it needed no sedulous culture. It had its source in human 
passions, not checked and regulated by those who ought to have 
been ministers of the Gospel, but who, on the contrary, were 
ever ready to indulge and encourage men’s weakness and wickcd- 
ness, provided they could turn it to their own advantage. The 
good seed ‘fell among thorns;’ which, being fostered by those 
who should have been occupied in rooting them out, not only 
‘sprang up with it,’ but finally choked and overpowered it. 


‘In all superstition wise men follow fools ; and arguments are 
fitted to practice in a reverse order.’ 


‘It is a mistake, and a very common, and practically not 
unimportant one, to conclude that the origin of each tenet or 
practice is to be found in those arguments or texts which are 
urged in support of it ;—that they furnish the cause, on the 
removal of which the effects will cease of course; and that when 
once those reasonings are exploded, and those texts rightly cx- 
plamed, all danger is at an end, of falling into similar errors. 

‘The fact is, that in a great number of instances, and by no 
means exclusively in questions connected with religion, the 
erroneous belief or practice has arisen first, and the theory has 
been devised afterwards for its support. Into whatever opinions 
or conduct men are led by any human propensities, they seek 
to defend and justify these by the best arguments they can 
frame: and then, assigning (as they often do in perfect sincerity) 
these arguments as the cause of their adopting such notions, 
they misdirect the course of our inquiry ; and thus the chance 

(however small it may be at any rate) of rectifying their errors 
is diminished. For if these be in reality traceable to some 
deep-seated principle of our nature, as soon as ever one false 
foundation on which they have been placed is removed, another 
will be substituted ; as soon as one theory is proved untenable, 
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a new one will be devised in its place. And in the mean time, 
we ourselves are liable to be lulled into a false security against 
errors whose real origin is to be sought in the universal pro- 
pensties of human nature. 

‘Not only Romanism, but almost every system of supersti- 
tion, in order to be rightly understood, should be (if I may so 
senk) read backwards. To take an instance, in illustration 
of what has been said, from the mythological system of the 
ancients: if we inquire why the rites of sepulture were regarded 
by them as of such vast importance, we are told that, according 
to iheir system of religious belief, the souls of those whose 
bodies were unburied were doomed to wander disconsolate 
on the banks of the river Styx. Such a tenet, supposing it 
pre‘iously established, was undoubtedly well calculated to pro- 
ducv or increase the fecling in question; but is it not much the 
mor probable supposition, that the natural anxiety about our 
mortal remains, which has been felt in every Age and Country, 
and which many partake of who are at a loss to explain and 
justify it, drove them to imagine and adopt the theory which 
save a rational appearance to feelings and practices already 
eNPUBE i 

‘And the same principle will apply to the greater part of 
tlc Romish errors; the cause assigned for each of them will in 
gc neral be found to be in reality its effect,—the arguments by 
:bich it is supported, to have gained currency from men’s har- 
tality for the conclusion. It is thus that we must explain 
Wilat is at first sight so great a paradox: the vast difference of 
c liegt apparently produced in minds of no contemptible powers, 
.y the same arguments,—the frequent inefficacy of the most 
cogent reasonings,—and the hearty satisfaction with which the 
mom futile are often listened to and adopted. Nothing is in 
gergral easier than to convince one who is prepared and 
desigous to be convinced ; or to gain any one’s full approbation 
of arguments tending to a conclusion he has already adopted ; 
or to refute triumphantly 3 in his eyes any objections brought 
against what he is unwilling to doubt. An argument which 
shall have made one convert, or even settle& one really doubting 
mid, though it is not of course necessarily a sound argument, 
will have accomplished more than one which receives the 
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hesitating assent and loud applause of thousands who had 

eagly embraced, or were predisposed to embrace, the con- 

usign.” 

‘It is of great political importance to trace, as far as we ate 
able, each error to its real source. For instance, if we suppose 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation to have in fact arisen from the 
misinterpretation of the text, we shall expect to remove the 
error by showing reasons why the passage should be understood 
differently :—a very reasonable expectation, where the doctrme 
has sprung from the misinterpretation, but quite otherwise where, 
as in this case, the misinterpretation has sprung from the docirme. 
And that it has so sprung, besides the intrinsic improbability 
of men being led by the words in question to believe in Tran- 
substantiation, we have the additional proof that the passage 
was before the eyes of the whole christian world for ten cvn- 
turies before the doctrine was thought of. 

‘Another exemplification of this principle may be found in 
the origin of the belief in Romish supremacy and infallibibty. 
This indeed had been gradually established before it was dis- 
tinctly claimed. Men did not submit to the authority, becans- 
they were convinced it was of divine origin, and infallible ; but 
on the contrary, they were convinced of this, because they were 
disposed and accustomed so to submit. The tendency to ‘ teach 
for doctrines the commandments of men,’ and to acquiesce in 
such teaching, is not the effect, but the cause, of their beinc 
taken for the commandments of God.’ ” 


' The causes of superstition are—pleasing and sensual rites, a.’ 
ceremonies. . ... 


‘The attributing of some sacred efficacy to the performance 
of an outward act, or the presence of some material obj rc’, 
without any inward devotion of the heart being required to ac- 
company it, is one of the most prevailing characteristics of su) r- 
stition. It is at least found, more or less, in most species of it. 
The tendency to disjoin religious observances (that is, what arc 
intended to be such), from heartfelt and practical religion, is onc 
of the most besetting evils of our corrupt nature. Now, no one 





* Errors of Romanism, 3rd edition, Essay IV. § 2, pp. 186-189. 
3 Ibid. pp. 192, 193- 
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can fail to perceive how opposite this is to true piety. Empty 
forms not only supersede piety by standing in its place, but 
gradually alter the habits of the mind, and render it unfit for 
the exercise of genuine pious sentiment. Even the natural 
food of religion (if I may so speak) is thus converted into its 
poison. Our very prayers, for example, and our perusal of the 
holy Scriptures, become superstitious, in proportion as any one 
expects them to operate as a charm—attributing efficacy to the 
mere words, while his feelings and thoughts are not occupied in 
what he is doing.’ 

‘Every religious ceremony or exercise, however well calcu- 
lated, in itself, to improve the heart, is liable, as I have said, 
thus to degenerate into a mere form, and consequently to 
become superstitious: but in proportion as the outward obser- 
vances are the more complex and operose, and the more un- 
meaning or unintelligible, the more dauger is there of supersti- 
tiously attaching a sort of magical efficacy to the bare outward 
act, independent of mental devotion. If, for example, even our 
prayers are liable, without constant watchfulness, to become a 
superstitious form, by our ‘honouring God with our lips, while 
our heart is far from Him,’ this result is almost unavoidable 
when the prayers are recited in an unknown tongue, and with 
a prescribed number of ‘ vain repetitions,’ crossings, and telling 
of beads. And men of a timorous mind, having once taken up 
a wrong notion of what religion consists in, seek a refuge from 
doubt and anxiety, a substitute for inward piety, and, too often, 
i. compensation for an evil life, in an endless multiplication of 
superstitious observances ;— of pilgrimages, sprinklings with 
holy water, veneration of relics, and the like. And hence the 
cuormous accumulation of superstitions, which, in the course 
of many centuries, gradually arose in the Romish and Greek 
Churches.’ 

But were there no such thing in existence as a corrupt 
church, we are not to suppose that we are safe from supersti- 
tion. There are a great many things which cannot be dis- 
pensed, that, though not superstitious in themselves, may be 
abused into occasions of superstition. Such are the sacraments ; 
prayer, public and private; instructions from the ministers of 

eee § 
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he word ; buildings and days set apart, either wholly or partly, 
Wor these purposes. ‘In a word—where anything, not in itsclf 
oral or religious, is connected with religion, superstition 
astens upon that, because it is ‘ worldly,’ and lets the rest go. 
hus, when God’s justice is described in Scripture as vengeance, 
to show us that it pursues the offender as sternly as a revengeful 
man would pursue his enemy, superstition fastens on the thought 
of God’s thirsting for revenge, and regards sin only as an offence 
which provokes in God a desire of inflicting pain on somebody. 
Again, when water, or bread and wine, are made signs of the 
power of the Holy Spirit, or of Christ’s body and blood sacyi- 
ficed for us, superstition fastens on the water, or the bread an l 
wine, as if they were the things themselves. When a placv 
must be set apart for divine worship, superstition fancies that 
God dwells in that place, rather than in the hearts of the wor- 
shippers. When pictures or images of holy persons are ct 
before us, superstition fastens on the image as if it were the 
reality. When rites and ceremonies are used to express our 
devotion, superstition makes them our devotion. When prayers 
hase to be said, superstition makes the saying them, prayer. 
When good books are to be perused, superstition makes the 
perusal, edification. When works are to be done from a good 
motive, superstition makes the outward action, the good works, 
When sufferings for righteousness’ sake are commended, super- 
stition takes the suffering for merit; and so in many other 
instances. It seizes ever on the outward—on that which is not 
moral; on that which strikes the senses or the imagination— 
and fastens there; while true religion, on the contrary, calls on 
us to ‘lift up our heart’ from the earthly to the heavenly, and 
use the outward as a help to the ‘inward.’ ”’ 


‘Too great reverence of traditions, over-loading the Church.’ 


It is extraordinary the readiness with which many persun: 
acquiesce in tradition, and rest satisfied with an appeal tu a 
standard in all respects so vague and uncertain. For, besides 
the uncertainty of traditions which are received in the Church 
of Rome, there is an additional uncertainty to each individual 
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Roman Catholic, what are so received. If a man when told, 
‘ Such is the tradition of the Church,’ should ask, ‘how did you 
Iearn that?’ it will be found, by pushing such inquiries, that 
the priest learnt it from a book, which reports that something. 
has been reported by one of the ancient fathers as having been 
reported to him as believed by those who had heard it reported 
that the Apostles taught it. So that, to found faith on an ap- 
peal to such tradition, is to base it on the report of a report of 
a report of a report. And, therefore, the discussions one some- 
times meets with, as to the ‘ credibility of traditions’ generally, 
arc as idle as Hume’s respecting the credit due ¢o testimony. 
One might as well inquire, ‘What degree of regard should be 
paid to books?? As common sense would dictate in reply, 
‘What book?’ as also ‘Whose testimony ?—what tradition?’ 
As each particular testimony, and each particular book, just so 
should each alleged tradition be examined on its own merits. 
‘Tradition is not the inferpreter of Scripture, but Scripture 
is the interpreter of tradition. It is foolish to say that tradi- 
tion is to be held to, rather than Scripture, because tradition 
was before Scripture; since the Scriptures (that is, written re- 
cords) were used on purpose, after traditions had been tried, to 
guard against the uncertainties of mere tradition. Scripture is 
the test; and yet many defend oral tradition on the ground 
that we have the Scriptures themsclves by tradition. Would 
they think that, because they could trust most servants to de- 
liver a letter, however long or important, therefore they could 
trust them to deliver its contents in a message by word of 
mouth? Take a familiar case. A footman brings you a letter 
from a friend, upon whose word you can perfectly rely, giving 
an account of something that has happened to himself, and the 
exact account of which you are greatly concerned to know. 
Whue you are reading and answering the letter, the footman 
goes into the kitchen, and there gives your cook an account of 
the same thing ; which, he says, he overheard the upper servants 
af, home talking over, as related to them by the valet, who said 
he liad it from your friend’s son’s own lips. The cook relates 
the story to your groom, and he, in turn, tells you. Would you 
judge of that story by the letter, or the letter by the story ?”* 





1 Cautions for the Times, 1st edition, No. XI. pp. 20, 21. 
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Well might Bacon speak of the ‘ over-loading’ by tradition, 
for, it does over-load, whether—according to the pretended dis- 
tinston ait be made co-ordinate with, or subordinate to, Scrip- 
ture. To make these countless traditions the substitute for 
Scripture by offermg them to the people as proofs of doctrine, 
is something like offering to pay a large bill of exchange in 
farthings, which, you know, it would be intolerably troublesome 
to count or carry. And tradition when made subordinate to, 
and dependent on, Scripture, is made so much in the same 
way that some parasite plants are dependent on the trees that 
support them. The parasite at first clings to, and rests on, the 
tree, which it gradually overspreads with its own foliage, till by 
little and little, 1t weakens and completely smothers it. 


© Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma.’ 
P 


But, with regard to this distinction attempted to-be set up 
between co-ordinate and subordinate tradition, it is to be ob. 
served, that, ‘if any human comment or interpretation is to be 
received implicitly and without appeal, it is placed practically, 
as far as relates to everything except a mere question of dignity, 
on a level with Scripture. Among the Parliamentarians at the 
time of the Civil War, there were many—at first a great 
majority—who professed to obey the King’s commands, as 
notified to them by Parliament, and levied forces in the King’s 
name, against, his person. If any one admitted Parliament to’ 
be the sole and authoritative interpreter and expoundcr of the 
regal commands, and this without any check from any other, 
power, it is plain that he virtually admitted the sovereignty of 
that Parliament, just as much as if he had recognized their 
formal deposition of the King.” 


‘ The taking aim at divine maiters by human,’ 


The desire of prying into mysteries relative to the invisible 
world, but which have no connexion with practice, is a charac- 
teristic of human nature, and to it may be traced the immense 
mass of presumptuous speculations about things unrevealed, re- 
specting God and his designs, und his decrees, ‘ secret to us, 
as well as all the idle legends of various kinds respecting wonders 





* Kingdom of Christ, 4th edition, Essay II. § 26, p. 216. 7 See 17th Articte.: 
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working saints, &c. The sanction afforded to these by persons 
who did not themselves believe them, sprang from a dishonest 
pursuit of the expedient rather than the true; but it is probable 
that the far greater part of such idle tales had not their origin 
in any deep and politic contrivance, but in men’s natural passion 
for what is marvellous, and readiness to cater for that passion in 
each other ;—in the universal fondness of the human mind for 
speculative knowledge respecting things curious and things 
hidden, rather than (what alone the Scriptures supply) practical 
knowledge respecting things which have a reference to our wants. 
It was thus the simplicity of the Gospel was corrupted by ‘ mix- 
ture of imaginations.’ When the illumination from Heaven— 
the rays of revelation—failed to shed the full light men desired, 
they brought to the dial-plate the lamp of human philosophy. 


‘ Men think to do best if they go furthest from the superstition 
formerly received ; therefore care would be had that the good 
be not taken away with the bad. 


There is a natural tendency to ‘ mistake reverse of right for 
wrong.’ It is not enough, therefore, to act upon the trite 
familiar rule of guarding espccially against the error which on 
each occasion, or in each place, you find men especially liable 
io; but you must remember, at the same time, this other cau- 
tion, not less important and far more likely to be overlooked— 
to guard against a tendency to a reaction—against the proneness 
ta rush from one extreme into the opposite. 

One cause of this is, that a painful and odious association is 
sometimes formed in men’s minds with anything at all connected 
with that from which they have suffcred much; and thus they 
are led to reject the good and the evil together. This is figured 
in the Tale of a Tub, by Jack’s eagerness to be ‘as unlike that 
rogue Peter a possible ;’ and he accordingly tears off the tail 
of his coat, and flings it away, because it had been overlaid 
with lace. 

‘Since almost every erroneous system contains truth blended 
with falsehood, hence its tendency usually is, first, to recom- 
meénd the falsehood on account of the truth combined with it 
and afterwards, to bring the truth into contempt or odium on 
secount of the intermixture of falsehood. 
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‘In no point is the record of past times more instructive to 
those capable of learning from other experience than their owi, 
than in what relates te the history of reactions. 

‘It has been often remarked by geographers that a river 
flowing through a level country of soft alluvial soil, never keeps 
a straight course, but winds regularly to and fro, in the form 
of the Ictter S many times repeated. And a geographer, oa 
looking at the course of any stream as marked on a map, can at 
once tell whether 1t flows along a plain (like the river Meander, 
which has given its name to such windings) or through a rocky 
and hilly country. It is found, indeed, that if a straight 
channel be cut for any stream in a plain consisting of ore 
soft soil, it never will long continue straight, unless artificially 
kept so, but becomes crooked, and increases its windings more 
and more every year. The cause is, that any little wearing 
away of the bank in the softest part of the soil, on one side, 
occasions a set of the stream against this hollow, which im- 
creases it, and at the same time drives the water aslant against 
the opposite bank a little lower down. This wears away that 
bank also; and thus the stream is again driven against a part 
of the first bank, still lower; and so on, till by the wearing 
away of the banks at these points on each side, and the deposit 
of mud (gradually becoming dry land) in the comparatively still 
water between them, the course of the stream becomes sinuous, 
and its windings increase more and more. 

‘And even thus, in human affairs, we find alternate move- 
ments, in nearly opposite directions, taking place from time te 
time, and generally bearing some proportion to each other in 
respect of the violence of each; even as the highest flood-tide 
is succeeded by the lowest ebb. 

‘We find—in the case of political affairs,—that the most 
servile submission to privileged classes, and the grossest abuses 
of power by these, have been the precursors of the wildest 
ebullitions of popular fury,—of the overthrow indiscriminately 
of ancient institutions, good and bad,—and of the most turhu- 
lent democracy; generally proportioned, in its extravagance 
and violence, to the degree of previous oppression and previpus 
degradation. And again, we find that whencver men have 
become heartily wearied of licentious anarchy, their eagerncss 
has been proportionably great to embrace the opposite extreme 
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of rigorous despotism ; like shipwrecked mariners clinging to a 
bare and rugged rock as a refuge from the waves. 

‘And when we look to the history of religious changes, the 
prospect is similar. The formalism, the superstition, and the 
priestcraft which prevailed for so many ages throughout Chris- 
tendom, led, in many instances, by a natural reaction, to the 
wildest irregularities of fanaticism or profaneness. We find 
antinomian licentiousness, in some instances, the successor of 
the pretended merit of what were called ‘good works ;’ 
others, the rejection altogether of the christian Sacraments, 
succeeding the superstitious abuse of them; the legitimate 
claims of every visible Church utterly disowned by the de- 
scendants of those who had groaned under a spiritual tyranny ; 
pretensions to individual personal inspiration set up by those 
who had revolted from that tyranny ; and in short, every variety 
of extravagance that was most contrasted with the excesses and 
abuses that had before prevailed.’ 

Such are the lessons which Reason and wide Experience 
would teach to those who ‘have ears to hear,’ and which the 
wisest men in various ages have laboured, and generally laboured 
in vain, to inculcate. For all Reason, all Experience, and the 
authority of all the wise, are too often powerless when opposed 
to excited party-spirit.. 

We cannot, then, be too much on our guard against re- 
actions, lest we rush from one fault into another contrary fault. 
We should remember also that all admixture of truth with 
error has a double danger: some admit both together; others 
reject both. And hence, hothing is harmless that is mistaken 
either for a truth or for a virtue. 

In no point, we may be assured, is our spiritual enemy more 
vigilant. He is ever ready not merely to tempt us with the 
unmixed poison of known sin, but to corrupt even our food, 
and to teint even our medicine, with the venom of his false- 
hood. For, religion is the medicine of the soul; it is the de- 
signed and appropriate preventive and remedy for the evils of our 
nature. The subtle Tempter well knows that no other allure- 
ments to sin would be of much avail, if this medicine were 





1 See Cautions for the Times, No. XIX. 
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jeoriduously applied, and applied in unadulterated purity ; and 
‘the knows that superstition is the specific poison which may be 
the most easily blended with true religion, and which will the 
most completely destroy its efficacy. 

It is for us then to take heed that the ‘light which is in us 
be not darkness;’ that our religion be kept pure from the 
noxious admixture of superstition ; and it is for us to observe 
the errors of others with a view to our own correction, and to 
our own preservation, instead of contemplating ‘the mote that 
is in our brother’s eye, while we behold not the beam that is in 
our own eye.’ Our conscience, if we carefully regulate, and 
diligently consult it, will be ready, after we have seen and con- 
demned (which is no hard task) the faults of our neighbour, .o 
furnish us (where there is need) with that salutary admonition 
which the self-blinded King of Igrael received from the mouth 
of the Prophet, ‘Thou art the man.’! 


Essay (4th series) ‘On Superstition.’ 


ESSAY XVIII. OF TRAVEL. 


RAVEL, in the younger sort, is a part of education ; in the 
T elder, a part of experience. He that travelleth into a country, 
before he hath some entrance into the language, goeth to school, 
and not to travel. That young men travel under some tutor, 
or grave servant, I allow’ well; so that he be such a one that 
hath the language, and hath been in the country before; 
whereby he may be able to tell them what things are worthy 
to: be seen in the country where they go, what acquaintances 
they are to seek, what exercises or discipline the place yieldeth ; 
for else young men shall go hooded, and look abroad little. 
It is a strange thing that, in sea voyages, where there is nothing 
to be seen but sky and sea, men should make diaries; but in 
land-travel, wherein so much is to be observed, for the most 
part they omit it—as if chance were fitter to be registered than 
observation: let diaries, therefore, be brought in use. The 
things to be seen and observed are the courts of princes, espe- 
cially when they give audience to ambassadors; the courts of 
justice, while they sit and hear causes; and so of consistories 
ecclesiastic ; the churches and monasteries, with the monuments 
which are therein extant; the walls and fortifications of cities 
and towns; and so the havens and harbours, antiquities and 
ruins, libraries, colleges, disputations and lectures, where any 
are; shipping and navies; houses and gardens of state and 
pleasure near great cities; armories, arsenals, magazines, ex- 
changes, burses,? warehouses, exercises of horsemanship, fencing, 
training of soldiers, and the like; comedies, such whereunto 
the better sort of persons do resort; treasuries of jewels and 
robes ; cabinets and rarities; and, to conclude, whatsoever is 
memorable in the places where they go—after all which, the 
tutors or servants ought to make diligent inquiry. As for 


: Allow. aioe ‘The Lord alloweth the righteous.’-—Psalme, 
Burse. Hzehange ; baurse. (So called from the sign of a purse bel 
inciently set over the places where merchants met.) < Fraternities and in 
[ approve of, such as merchants’ burses.’— Burton, 
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triumphs,’ masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, capital executions, 
nd such shows, men need not be put in mind of them; yct 
Br are not to be neglected. If you will have a young man 
put his travel into a little room, and in short time to gather 
much, this you must do: first, as was said, he must have soune 
entrance into the language before he goeth; then he must have 
such a servant, or tutor, as knoweth the country, as was likc- 
wise said; let him carry with him also some card, or book, 
describing the country where he travelleth, which will be a 
good key to his inquiry; let him keep also a diary; let nm 
not stay long in one city or town, more or less as the place de- 
serveth, but not long; nay, when he stayeth in one city or 
town, let him change his lodging from onc end and part of the 
town to auother, which is a great adamant’ of acquaintance ; 
let him sequester himself from the company of his countrymen, 
and diet in such places where there is good company of the 
nation where he travelleth; let him, upon his removes from one 
place to another, procure recommendation to some person of 
quality residing in the place whither he removeth, that he may 
use his favour in those things he desireth to see or know; thus 
he may abridge his travel with much profit. 

As for the acquaintance which is to be sought in travel, that 
which is most of all profitable, is, acquaintance with the secre, 
taries, and employed men of ambassadors; for so m travelling 
in one country he shall suck the experience of many. Ict 
him also see and visit eminent persons in all kinds, which are 
of great name abroad, that he may be able to tell how the life 
agreeth with the fame. For quarrels, they are with care 
and discretion to be avoided—they are commonly for mis- 
tresses, healths, place, and words: and let a man beware how 
he keepeth company with choleric and quarrelsome persons ; 
for they will engage him into® their own quarrels. When a 
traveller returneth home, let him not leave the countries where 
he hath travelled altogether behind him, but maintain a corre- 





} Triumphs. Public shows of any kind. 
‘Hold those juste and triumplhs.’—Shakespere. 
2 Adamant. For loadstone. 
‘You drew me, you bard-hearted adamant.’—Shakeapere. 
* Into. In. ‘How much more may education induce by custom good habits 
snto a reasonable creature.’ Locke. 
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spondence by letters with those of his acquaintance which are 
of most worth; and let his travel appear rather in his dis- 
course, than in his apparel or gesture; and in his discourse 
let him be rather advised in his answers, than forward to tell 
stories: and let it appear that he doth not change his country 
manners for those of foreign parts, but only prick in some 
flowers of that! he hath learned abroad into the customs of his 
own country. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘ Travel in the younger sort is a part of education ; in the elder 
a part of experience.’ 


The well-known tale for young people, in the Evenings at 
Home, of ‘Eyes and no Eyes,’ might be applied to many 
travellers of opposite habits. 

But there are, moreover, not a few who may be said to be 
‘one-eyed’ travellers; who see a great deal of some particular 
class of objects, and are blind to all others. One, for example, 
will have merely the eye of a landscape-painter ; another, of a 
ecologist, or a botanist; another, of a politician; and so on. 
\nd the way in which some men’s views are in this way limited, 
is sometimes very whimsical. For instance—A. B. was a man of 
superior intelligence and extensive reading, especially in ancient 
history, which was his favourite study. He travelled on the 
Continent, and especially in Italy, with an eager desire to verify 
the localities of celebrated battles and other transactions re- 
corded by the Greek and Roman historians: and he succeeded 
admirably in fixing on the exact spot of almost every feat per- 
formed by Hannibal. And when these researches, in each 
place, were completed, he hurried away without having, or 
sceking, any intercourse with any of the people now inhabiting 
Italy, or thmking it worth while to make any inquiries as to 
thei character and social condition; having set out with the 





1 That. What; that which See page 73, 
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Miviction that they were, and ever must be, quite ‘unworth 
JAice ; and having, of course, left Italy with the same opinios 
,o& that point, with which he entered it; knowing as much of 
its inhabitants as of those in the interior of Africa; only, with 
ke difference that, concerning the latter, he was aware of his 
own ignorance, and had formed no opinion at all. 

And travellers who do seek for knowledge on any point, are 
to be warned against hasty induction and rash generalization, 
and consequent presumptuous conclusions. For instance, a lady 
who had passed six weeks in Jamaica, in the house of a friend, 
whom she described as eminently benevolent, and remarkably 
kind to his slaves, spoke with scorn of any one who had not deen 
in the West Indies, and who doubted whether slaves were always 
well treated. And Goldsmith, who had travelled on the Con- 
tinent, decided that the higher classes were better off in repub- 
lics, but the lower classes in absolute monarchies. Had he 
lived a few years longer he might have seen the French popu- 
lace, goaded to madness by their intense misery under the 
monarchy, rushing into that awful Revolution. 

During the short reign of Louis the Eighteenth, at his first 
restoration, a letter was received (by a person who afterwards 
regretted not having kept it as a curious document) from the 
nephew of one of our then ministers, saying that all the tra- 
vellers from France with whom he had conversed agreed in the 
conviction that the Bourbon Government was firmly fixed, and 
was daily gaining strength. The letter was dated on the very 
day that Buonaparte was sailing from Elba! and in a few 
days after, the Bourbons were expelled without a struggle. 
Those travellers must surely have belonged to the class of the 
one-eyed. 

It often happens that a man seeks, and obtains, much inter- 
course with the people of the country in which he travels, but 
falls in with only one particular set, whom he takes for repre- 
sentatives of the whole nation. Accordingly, to Bacon’s admo- 
nition about procuring letters of introduction, we should add a 
caution as to the point of ‘from whom? or else the traveller 
may be consigned, as it were, to persons of some particular 
party, who will forward him to others, of their own party, m 
the next city, and so on through the chief part of Europe. 
And two persons who may have been thus treated, by those of 
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opposite parties, may perhaps return from cornesponding tours 
with as opposite impressions of the people of the countries 
they have visited, as the knights of the fable, of wham one had | 
seen only the silver side of the shield, and the other only the 
golden. Both will perhaps record quite faithfully all they have 
seen and ‘heard ; and one will have reported a certain. nation as 
full of misery and complaint, and ripe for revolt, when the 
ather has found them prosperous, sanguine, and enthusiastically 
loyal. 

In the days when travelling by post-chaise was common, 
there were usually certain dines of inns on all the principal 
roads; a series of good, and a series of inferior ones, each in 
egnnexion all the way along; so that if you once get into the 
worse line, you could not easily get out of it to the journey’s 
end, The ‘White Hart’ of one town would drive you—almost 
literally—to the ‘ White Lion’ of the noxt; and so on, all the 
way; so that of two travellers by post from London to Exeter 
or York, the one would have had nothing but bad horses, bad 
dianers, and bad beds, and the other, very good. This is analo- 
gous to what befalls a traveller in any new country, with respect 
to the impressions he receives, if he falls into the hands of a 
party. They consign him, as it were, to those allied with them, 
and pass him on, from one to another, all in the same connexion, 
each showing him and telling him, just what suits the party, 
and concealing from him everything else. 

This is nowhere more the case than in Ireland; from a tour 
in which two travellers will sometimes return, each faithfully 
reporting what he has seen and heard, and having been told 
perhaps nothing more than the truth on any point, but only one 
aide of the truth; and the impressions received will be perhaps 
quite opposite. The Irish jaunting-car, in which the passengers 
ait back to back, is a sort of type of what befalls many tourists 
Ireland. Each sees a great deal, and reports faithfully what 
he has seen, one on one side of the road, and the other on the 
other. One will have seen all that is green, and the other, all 
that is orange. 

It often, indeed, happens that men place themselves know- 
ingly and wilfully in the hands of a party. But sometimes 
they are, from one cause or another, deluded into it, when they 
have no such thought. This sometimes takes place through 
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the ambiguity of words. For instance, if the designation ‘ey 
which, in some parts of the Continent, Protestants are usually 

own, as distinguished from Romanists, happens to be with us 
Le title denoting a certain party in a Protestant Church, a 
fexeign Protestant, coming among us, or holding intercourse 
with us, is hkely to throw himself into the arms of that party 
whom, from the mame, he supposes to comprise all who agree 
with him in religion. 


ESSAY AIX. OF EMPIRE. 


T is a miserable state of mind to have few things to desire 
and many things to fear ; and yet that commonly is the case 
with kings, who being at the highest, want matter of desire, 
which makes their minds more languishing, and have many 
representations of perils and shadows, which make their minds 
the less clear: and this is one reason also of that effect which 
the Scripture speaketh of, ‘ That the king’s heart is inscrutable;’ ’ 
jor multitudes of jealousies, and lack of some predominant desire, 
that should marshal and put in order all the rest, maketh any 
man’s heart hard to find or sound. Hence it comes likewise, 
that princes many times make themselves desires, and set their 
hearts upon toys; sometimes upon a building; sometimes upon 
erecting of an Order; sometimes upon the advancing of a 
person; sometimes upon obtaining excellency in some art, or 
feat of the hand—as Nero for playing on the harp; Domitian 
for certainty of the hand with the arrow; Commodus for play- 
ing at fence; Caracalla for driving chariots ; and thelike. This 
seemeth incredible unto those that know not the principle, that 
the mind of Man is more cheered and refreshed by profiting in 
small things, than by standing at a stay’ in great. We see also 
that kings that have been fortunate conquerors in their first 
years, it being not possible for them to go forward infinitely, 
but that they must have some chcck or arrest in their fortunes, 
turn in their latter years to be superstitious and melancholy ; 
as did Alexander the Great, Dioclesian, and in our memory 
Charles V.; and others ; for he that is used to go forward, and 
findeth a stop, falleth out of his own favour, and is not the 
thing he was. 
To speak now of the true temper® of empire, it is a thing 
rare and hard-to keep, for both temper and distemper consist 
of contraries ; but it is one thing to mingle contraries, another 





N 
23 Prov. xxv. 2. 


.3 Stand ata stay. To stand still; not to advance. ‘ Affairs of state seemed 
rather to stand at a stay than to advance or decline.’—Hayward. 
* Temper. Due balance of qualitves. ‘ Health itself is but a kind of temper, 
gotten and preserved by a convenient mixture of contraricties,’—Arbuthnot. 
* Between two blades, which bears the better temper f’——Shakeapere. 
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to.interchange them. The answer of Apollonius to Vespasian 
is full of excellent instruction. Vespasian asked him, ‘ Whs‘ 
wap Nero’s overthrow ?’ He answered, ‘ Nero could touch anc 
tune the harp well, but in government sometimes he used tc 
wid the pins too high, sometimes to let them down too low ;’' 
and certain it is, that nothing destroyeth authority so much as 
the unequal and untimely interchange of power pressed too far, 
and relaxed too much. 

This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter times in princes’ 
affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and shiftings of dangers and 
mischiefs, when they are near, than solid and grounded courses 
to keep them aloof; but this is but to try masteries with for- 
tune ; and let men beware how they neglect and suffer mattcr 
of trouble to be prepared ; for no man can forbid the spark, noy 
tell whence it may come. The difficulties in princes’ business 
are many and great, but the greatest difficulty is often in their 
own mind ; for it is common with princes (saith Tacitus) to will 
contradictories : ‘ Sunt plerumque regum voluntates vehementes, 
et inter se contrariz.’? For it is the solecism of power to think 
to command the end, and yet not to endure the mean.* 

Kings have to deal with their neighbours, their wives, thei 
children, their prelates or clergy, their nobles, their second 
nobles or gentlemen, their merchants, thcir commons, and their 
men of war ;‘ and from all these arise dangers, if care and cir- 
cumspection be not used. 

First, for their neighbours, there can no general rule be 
given (the occasions are so variable), save one which ever 
holdeth—which is, that princes do keep due sentinel, that none 
of their neighbours do overgrow so (by increase of territory, by 
embracing of trade, by approaches, or the like), as’ they become 
more able to annoy them than they were; and this is generallg 
the work of standing councils to foresee and to hinder it. 
During that triumyirate of kings, King Henry VIII. of England, 





1 Philost. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. v. 28. 

2 The wil of kings is, for the most part, vehement and inconsistent.’—Sallust, 
B. J.113. (Not Tacitus.) 

* Mean Means. ‘The virtuous conversation of Christians was a mean to work 
the conversion of the heathen to Christ.’— Hooker. 

“ Men of war (now only applied to ships). Warriors; soldiers. ‘ And Saul 
set him over the men of war’—~1 Sam. xvili. 5. 

5 As. That. See page 23. 
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Francis I., king of France, and Charles V., emperor, there was 
such a watch kept that none of the three could win a palm’ of 
ground, but the other two would straightways’ balatice it, either 
hy confederation, or, if need were, by a war, and would not in 
ty wise take up peace at interest; and the like was done by 
that league (which Guicciardine saith was the security of Italy), 
wiade between Ferdinando, king of Naples, Lorenzius Medices, 
and Ludovicus Sforsa, potentates, the one of Florence, the other 
of Milan. Neither is the opinion of some of the schoolmen to 
be received, that a war cannot justly be made, bit upon a pre- 
cedent® injury or provocation ; for there is no question but a 
just fear of an imminent danger, though there be no blow 
given, is a lawful cause of war. 

For their wives, there are cruel examples of them. Livia 
is infamed‘ for the poisoning of her husband ; Roxolana, Soly- 
man’s wife, was the destruction of that renowned prince, Sultan 
Mustapha, and otherwise troubled his house and succession ; 
Kidward IT. of England’s queen had the principal hand in the 
teposing and murder of her husband. This kind of danger is 
then to be feared chiefly when the wives have plots for the rais- 
ing of their own children, or else that they be advoutreases.’ 

ffor their children, the tragedies likewise of dangers from 
them have been many; and generally the entering of the 
fathers into suspicion of their children hath been ever unfor- 
tunate. The destruction of Mustapha (that we named before) 
was so fatal to Solyman’s line, as the succession of the Turks 
from Solyman until this day is suspected to be untrue, and of 
stiange blood, for that Selymus II. was thought to be supposi- 


* Palm. Hand's breadth. ‘The palm, or hand’s breadth, is a twenty-fourth 
part of the stature.’— Holder. 
* Straightways. Immediately. 
‘ Like to a ship that having ’scap’d a tempest, 
Is strasghtway claim’d and boarded with a pirate.’—Shakespere. 
* Precudent. Preceding. 


‘Do it at once, 
Or thy precedent services are all 
But accidents unpurposed.’— Shakespere. 
* Infamed. Infamous. ‘Whosoever for any offence be infamed, by their ears 
hang rings of gold.’— Sir 7, More. 
_.* Adwoutrem. ddulterese, (So called from breach of the marriage-yow.} 
‘In advowtry 
God's commandments break.’—Song, 1g80. 


titious. The destruction of Crispus, a young prince of rare 
towardness,' by Constantinus the Great, his father, was in like 
manner fatal to his house, for both Constantinus and Constance, 
his sons, died violent deaths; and Constantius, his other sen, 
did little better, who died, indeed of sickness, bunt after that 
Julianus had taken arms against him. The destruction of 
Demetrius, son to Philip II. of Macedon, turned upon the 
father, who died of repentance: and many like examples there 
are, but few or none where the fathers had good by such dis- 
trust, except 1t were where the sons were in open arms against 
them, as was Selymus I. against Bajazet, and the three sons of 
Henry IT., king of England. 

For their prelates, when they are proud and great, there is 
also danger from them ; as it was in the times of Anselmus and 
Thomas Beckett, archbishops of Canterbury, who, with thcir 
crosiers, did almost try it with the king’s sword ; and yet they 
had to deal with stout and haughty kings—Wiuiliam Rufus, 
Henry I., and Henry II. The danger is not from that estat,’ 
but where it hath a dependence of foreign authority, or where 
the churchmen come in and are elected, not by the collation 
of the king, or particular patrons, but by the people. 

For the nobles, to keep them at a distance, it is not amiss ; 
but to depress them may make a king more absolute, but iss 
safe, and less able to perform anything that he desires. I have 
noted it in my history of King Henry VII. of England, whu 
depressed his nobility, whereupon it came to pass, that his times 
were full of difficulties and troubles; for the nobility, though 
they continued loyal unto him, yet did they not co-operate with 
him in his business—so that in effect he was fain’ to do ail 
things himself. 

For their second nobles, there is not much danger from thern, 
being a body dispersed: they may sometimes discourse high, 
but that doth little hurt; besides, they are a counterpoise tv 
the higher nobility, that they grow not too potent; and, lastly, 


* Towardness. Docility, ‘He proved in his youth a personage of great toward- 
neas, and such as no small hope of him was conoceived.’— Holinshed. 
2 Estate. Order of men. ‘All the estate of the elders.’ — Acts xxii. 5. 

> Fain. Compelled ; constrained, ‘Whosoever will hear, he shail find God 
whosoever will study to know, shall be also faix to believe.’— Hooker. 


‘I was fain to forswear it.’—-Shakeapere. 
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being the most immediate in authority with the common people, 
they do best temper popular commotions. 

For their merchants, they are vena porta, and if they flourish 
not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but will have empty veins, 
and nourish little. Taxes and imposts upon them do seldom 
good to the king’s revenue, for that which he wins in the hun- 
dred? he loseth in the shire: the particular rates being increased, 
but the total bulk of trading rather decreased. 

For their commons, there is little danger from them, except 
it be where they have great and potent heads, or where you 
meddle with the point of religion, or their customs, or means 
of life. 

For their men of war, it is a dangerous state where they live 
and remain in a Body, and are used to donatives, whereof we 
see examples in the janizaries, and pretorian bands of Rome ; 
but trainings of men, and arming them, in several places, and 
under several commanders, and without donatives, are things of 
defence, and no danger. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause good or evil 
times, and which have much veneration, but no rest. All pre- 
cepts concerning kings are in effect comprehended in those two 
remembrances:* ‘Memento quod es homo,’ and ‘Memento quod 
es Deus,’ or ‘ vice Dei-—the one bridleth their power, and the 
other their will, 


ANTITHETA ON EMPIRE. 


Pro. CoNTRA. 
*Felicitate frui, magnum bonum est ; ‘Quam miserum, habere nil fere, 
sed eam et aliis impertiri posse, adhuc quod appetas; infinita, que metuas, 
majus. ‘How wretched is he who has hardly 


‘Zo enjoy happiness is a great good; anything to hope, and many things to 
but to be able to conferit also onothers fear. ee 
ts @ greater still,’ 





1 «The great vein of the body.’ 

3 Hundred, A dwision of @ county. ‘Lands taken from the enemy were 
piel centuries or Aundreds, and distributed amongst the soldiers’— 

r a 


” ‘Remember that thou art man,’ and ‘ Remember that thou art God—or God’s 
vice-gerent,’ 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


Some persons, pretending to superior acuteness, are acct 
tomed to represent the Sovereign, under the British Constitu- 
tion, as a mere cypher,—a kind of puppet, moving as the strings 
are pulled, and possessing the semblance of power without any 
real power. The Sovereign, they say, though called ‘ Supreme,’ 
can do nothing without his Ministers, who are virtually elected 
by the people, since no Minister can hold office for more than 
a very short time, without a majority in the House of Com- 
mons; the members of which are dependent on the will ef 
their constituents. The only difference, therefore, they say, 
between our Government and that of the United States, is that 
they elect their Premier (under the title of President) once in 
four years, and we, as often as we think fit. 

This, hy the way, would of itself constitute a difference of 
no small importance. For, everyone would see that there 
would be a great difference between two steam-engines, one, 
provided (as is the actual practice) with a safety-valve which i 
forced open whenever the pressure exceeds a certain degree, and 
not otherwise, and the other having only a vent-hole opened at 
certain fixed times, always opened at those times, and always 
closed during the intervals. 

But this difference, though very important, 1s far from being the 
sole, or the principal one. When, indeed, it happens that the public 
will is nearly unanimous—that the whole, or nearly the whole, 
nation are bent on some point of policy, or on the appomt- 
ment or the exclusion of a certain Ministry, a compliance with 
their will is unavoidable. But in all cases (and these are, the 
more numerous) in which there is a division in the popular will, 
and the opponents and supporters of certain measures or men 
are nearly equal, the Sovereign has, as it were, the casting voice, 
and can decide freely on the one side or on the other. Not 
only when there is a perfect equality of strength between two 
aspirants to office, can the Sovereign chuse whichever he will ; 
but he can even bring into office and retain in office a Ministry 
which, if the question had been put to the vote in a popular 
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election, would have been in a minority, though a very large 
' gainority. 

There have been in the United States several elections of 
President, in which the candidates were so nearly equal, that 
no one can doubt that if the Americans had had the Same 
gonstitution as ours, the Sovereign might have fixed on either 
as Premier. Now, this is undoubtedly a matter of practical 
importance; and whether it be thought a good or an evil that 
cur Sovereign should have such a power, that he does possess it, 
nnd that it is no trifle, is evident. 

If, therefore, our Sovereign is to be accounted a cypher, it 
must be, not in the sense in which that metaphor is ordinarily 
wpplied, but in a stricter sense. A cypher,—a mere round 9, 
«stands for nothing by iése/f; but adds tenfold to whatever 
figures are placed before it. And even so, our Sovereign, if 
¢tanding alone, and at variance in his political views with all 
his subjects, or nearly all of them, is powerless; but as a sup- 
porter of this or of that person, party, or measure, that may be 
favoured by a considerable portion of his subjects, he may give 
the preponderance to either. 5 is less than 6; but 50, ie. 5 
with a cypher added, is more. 

And after all, the same kind of check (in a minor degree, 
and in a less convenient form) on the power of the Sovereign 
must exist even under a despotism. No despot can long 
govern completely against the will of nearly all those of his 
subjects—whether the People or the Army—who possess the 
physical force. A Dey in Barbary must have some—and these 
not inconsiderable in number—to execute his commands. He 
may, however, go on misgoverning longer than a constitutional 
king could do; and the check comes at last, not in the shape 
of a remonstrance, on which he might amend, but of a bow- 
string or a dagger. 

On the whole, the degree, and the kind of regal power, and 
of check to that power, existing under our constitution, are 
‘what the most judicious will perceive to be the best adapted to 
give steadiness to an administration, and to moderate the 
violence of political agitations in the most effectual way that is 
consistent with the liberty we enjoy. ‘We combine the advan- 
tages of different forms by having a king holding the office of 
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highest dignity, which no one of a different family can aspire 
to, and remaining fixed, under all changes of Ministers and 
Parliaments, and yet restrained by Parliament from oppressing 
his subjects, or disregarding their wishes. 

‘No good king will feel himself lowered in point of dignity 
by such restraints; but the contrary. For as it is a nobler 
office to have the command of even a small number of men 
than a large herd of cattle, so it is more honourable to be the 
ruler of a free People than the absolute master of a multitude 
of slaves. 

‘And moreover, in an absolute monarchy, a wise and worthy 
king, who had laboured hard for the welfare of his People, 
would be grieved at the thought that some of his successors, 
who might be foolish and tyrannical, would undo all the good 
he had been doing. 

‘It should be remembered, too, that a certain degree of 
restraint on the power of a Ruler is the best safeguard against 
the danger of a Revolution, which might destroy his power 
altogether ; as the experience of what has often taken place 
in Europe, and other quarters of the world, plainly shows. 

‘ This is set forth in the following fable :— 


‘* Once on a time a paper kite 

Was mounted to a wondrous height, 
Where, giddy with its elevation, 
It thus expressed self-admuration : 
‘See how yon crowds of gazing people 
Admire my flight above the steeple ; 
How would they wonder if they hnew 
All that a kite dake me can do? 
Were I but free, I’d take a flight, 
And pierce the clouds beyond their sight ; 
But ah! like a poor pris’ner bound 
My string confines me near the ground , 
I’d brave the eagle’s tow’ring wing, 
Might I but fly without a string.’ 
It tugged and pull’d, while thus it spoke, 
To break the string,—at last it broke; 
Depriv’d at once of all its stay, 
In vain it try’d to soar away ; 
Unable its own weight to bear, 
It flutter’d downward in the air ; 
Unable its own course to guide, 
The winds soon plung’d it in the tide. 
Ah! foolish kite, thou hadst no wing ; 
How couldst thou fly without a string ? 
Sovereigns who wish to cast away 

. Wholesome restraints upon your sway, 
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Be taught in time, that moderation 
Will best secure your lofty station. 
Who soars uncheck’d may find too late 
A sudden downfall is his fate.’ 


‘There are many persons now living who can remember the 
timc when almost all the countries of Europe, except our own, 
were under absolute governments. Since then, most of those 
countries have passed through, at least, one or two, and some 
of them six or seven, violent and bloody revolutions; and none 
of them, even yet, have settled under a constitution which even 


the people of those States themselves would think better than 
ours, if as good.’ ’ 


1 This passage is from Lessons on the British Constitution, L. ii. § 2. 


ESSAY XX. OF COUNSEL. 


HE greatest trust between man and man, is the trust .f 
giving counsel ; for in other confidences men commit the 
parts of life, their lands, their goods, their children, their credit, 
some particular affair; but to such as they make their cown- 
scllors they commit the whole—by how much the more thcy 
are obliged to all faith and integrity. The wisest princes nocd 
not think it any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel. God himself is not 
without, but hath made it one of the great names of the blessed 
Son, the ‘Counsellor.’ Solomon hath pronounced that ‘i: 
counsel is stability.’ Things will have their first or second 
agitation ; if they be not tossed upon the arguments of connsc], 
they will be tossed upon the waves of fortune, and be full of 
inconstancy, doing and undoing, like the recling of a drunkcn 
man. Solomon’s son found the force of counsel, as his father 
saw the necessity of it: for the beloved kingdom of God was 
first rent and broken by ill counsel—upon which counsel there 
are set for our instruction the two marks whereby bad couns: ] 
is for ever best discerned, that it was young counsel, for ti. 
persons, and violent counscl, for the matter. 

The ancient times do set forth in figure both the incorpora- 
tion and inseparable conjunction of counsel with Kings, and the 
‘wise and politic use of counsel by Kings; the onc, in that they 
say Jupiter did marry Metis, which signifieth counsel, wherely 
they intend that sovereignty is married to counsel; the other in 
that which followeth, which was thus :—they say, after Jupiter 
was married to Metis, she conceived by him and was with child, 
but Jupiter suffered her not to stay till she brought forth, but 
ate her up, whereby he became himself with child, and was 
delivered of Pallas armed out of his head.* Which monstrous 
fable containeth a secret of empire how kings are to make use 
of their counsel of state—that first, they ought to refer mattcrs 
unto them, which is the first begetting or impregnation: but 
when they are elaborate, moulded, and shaped in the womb of 





} Teaiah ix. 6. 2 Prov. xx. 18. 3 Hesiod. Theog. 886. 


ad 
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their council, and grow ripe and ready to be brought forth, that 
then they suffer not their council to go through with the reso- 
lution! and direction, as if it depended on them, but take the 
matter back into their own hands, and make it appear to the 
world, that the decrees and final directions (which, because-they 
come forth with prudence and power, are resembled to Pallas 
armed) proceeded from themselves, and not only from their 
authority, but (the more to,add reputation to themselves) from 
their head and device. 

Let us now speak of the inconveniences of counsel, and 
of the remedies. The inconveniences that have+ been noted 
in calling and using counsel, are three :—first, the revealing 
of affairs, whereby they become less secret; secondly, the 
weakening of the authority of princes, as if they were less 
of themselves ; thirdly, the danger of being unfaithfully coun- 
sclled, and more for the good of them that counsel, than 
of him that is counsclled—for which inconveniences, the doc- 
trine of Italy, and practice of Francc, in some kings’ times, 
liath introduced cabinct coyncils—a remedy worse ‘than the 
disease. 

As to sccrecy, princes are not bound to communicate all 
matters with all counscllors, but may extract and select— 
either is it necessary, that he that consulteth what he should 
do, should declare what he will do; but let princes beware that 
the unsecreting’ of their affairs comes not from themselves: 
and as for cabinet councils, it may be their motto, ‘ Plenus 
yimarum sum.’’ One futile’ person, that maketh it his glory 
to tell, will do more hurt than many that know it their duty to 
conceal, It is true there be some affairs which require extreme 
secrecy, which will hardly go beyond one or two persons besidcs 
the king—neither are those counscls unprosperous,—for, be- 


} Resolution. Final decision. 
‘YT the progress of this business, 

Ere a determinate resolution, 

The bishops did require a respite.’—Shakespere. 
* Unsecreting. he disclosing ; the divulging. Shakespere has the adjective 

‘unsecret :’ 
‘ Why have I blabbéd? Who should be true to us 
When we are so unsecret to ourselves ?’~—-Shakespere. 

8 «Full of chinks am I,’—Ter. Eun, 1. 11, 25. 
* Fatile. Talkative. See page 73. 
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sides the secrecy, they commonly go on constantly in one spirit 
of direction without distraction ; but then it must be a prudgat 
king, such as is able to grind with a hand-mill—and those in- 
ward’ counsellors had need also be wise men, and especially true 
and trusty to the king’s ends, as it was with King Henry VIT. 
of England, who in his greatest business imparted himself to 
none, except it were to Morton and Fox. 

For weakness of authority the fable showeth the remedy— 
nay, the majesty of kings is rather exalted than diminished 
when they are in their chair of council,—neither was there 
ever prince bereaved of his dependencies by his council, execpt 
where there hath been either an over-greatness in one coun- 
sellor, or an over-strict combination in divers,’ which are things 
soon found and holpen.* 

For the last inconvenience, that men will counsel with an 
eyc to themselves; certainly, ‘ Non inveniet fidem super terram,’’ 
is meant of the nature of times, and not of all particular per- 
sons. There be that are in nature faithful and sincere, and 
plain and direct, not crafty and involved+let princes, above all, 
draw to themselves such natures. Besides, counsellors are not 
commonly so united but that one counsellor keepeth sentinel 
over another; so that if any counsel out of faction or private 
ends, it commonly comes to the king’s ear: but the best remedy 
is, if princes know their counsellors, as well as thcir counsellors 
know them :— 

‘ Principis est virtus maxima nosse suos,’ ® 


And on the other side, counscllors should not be too specula- 
tive into their sovercign’s person. The true composition of a 
counsellor is, rather to be skilful in his master’s business than 
in his nature; for then he is like to advise him, and not to feed 
his humour. It is of singular use to princes if they take the 
opinions of their council both separately and together; for 
private opinion is more free, but opinion before others is more 
reverend. In private, men are more bold in their own humours, 


‘ Inward, Intimate. ‘All my énward friends abhorred me”—Job xix. 19. 
? Divers. Several; sundry. 
‘ Divers new opinions, diverse and dangerous.’-—-Shakespere. 
* Holpen. Helped. ‘They shall be holpen with alittle help’—~ Dan. xi. 34. 
* «He will uot find faith upon the earth’—Luke xviii. 18. 
* «The greatest virtue of a prince is to know his man.’ 
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and, in consort,! men are more obnoxious ‘to others’ humours; 
therefore it is good to take both-—and of the inferior sort, 
rather in private to preserve freedom,—of the greater, rather in 
consort to preserve respect. It is in vain for princes to take 
counsel concerning matters, if they take no counsel likewise 
concerning persons—for all matters are as dead images, and the 
life of the execution of affairs resteth in the good choice of 
persons; neither is it enough to consult concerning persons, 
‘secundum genera”? as in an idea of mathematical description, 
what the kind and character of the person should be; for the 
greatest errors are committed, and the most judgment is shown, 
iu the choice of individuals. It was truly said, ‘Optimi con- 
siliarii. mortui’*°—Books will speak plain when counsellors 
blanch,’ therefore it is good to be conversant in them, specially 
the books of such as themselves have been the actors upon the 
stage. 

The councils at this day in most places are but familiar 
meetings, wherc matters arc rather talked on than debated ; 
and they run too swift to the order or act of council. It were 
better that, in causes of weight, the matter were propounded 
one day, and not spoken to till next day, ‘in nocte consilium ;’* 
so was it done in the commission of union between England 
and Scotland, which was a grave and orderly assembly. I 
commend set days for petitions; for both it gives the suitors 
more certainty for their attendance, and it frees the meetings 
for matters of estatc,’ that they may ‘hoc agere.’* In choice 
of committees for ripening business for the council, it is better 
to chuse indifferent’ persons, than to make an indifferency by 
putting in those that are strong on both sides. I commend 
also standing commissions ; as for trade, for treasure, for war, 


1 Consort. Assembly ; council, 
‘In one consort there sat, 

Cruel Revenge, and rancorous Despite, 

Disloyal Treason, and heart-burning Hate.’—Spenser. 
2 © According to their kinds.’ ’ «The dead are the best counsellors,’ 
4 In night is counsel.’ 
® Matters of estate. Public affairs. ‘I hear her talk of matters of estate 

and the Senate.’—Ben Jonson. 
© «Do this one thing.’ 
7 Indifferent. Neutral ; not inclined to one side more than another, 
‘Cato knows neither of them, 
Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die”—Addison. 
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for suits, for some provinces; for where there be divers par- 
ticular councils, and but one council of estate (as it isin Spain), 
they are, in effect, no more than standing commissions, save’ 
that they have greater authority. Let such as are to inform 
councils out of their particular professions (as lawyers, seamen, 
mintmen,’ and the like), be first heard before committees, and 
then, as occasion serves, before the council; and Ict them not 
come in multitudes, or in a(tribunitious manner, for that is to 
clamour® councils, not to inform them. A long table and a 
square table, or seats about the walls, seem things of form, but 
are things of substance ; for at a long table, a few at the upper 
end, in effect, sway all the business; but in the other form 
therc is more use of the counsellors’ opinions that sit lower. 
A king, when he presides in council, let him beware how he 
opens his own inclination too much in that which he pro- 
poundeth ; for else counsellors will but take the wind of him, 
and instead of giving free counsel, will sing him a song of 
‘ placeho.’4 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘ It is better to chuse indifferent persons, than to make an indif- 
ferency by putting in those that are strong on both sides,’ 


Bacon is here speaking of committees ; but there is, in refc- 
rence to all legislative assemblies, a very general apprehension of 
a complete preponderance of some extreme party ; which arises, 
I conceive, from not taking into account the influence which, in 
every assembly, and every society, is always cxercised (except in 
some few cases of very extraordinary excitement, and almost of 


al Except. ‘Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes, save one.’— 
2 Cor. xi. 

* Mmtman. Skilled in comage. ‘He that thinketh Spain to be some great 
overmatch for this estate, is no good mntman, but takes greatness of kingdoms 
according to their bulk and currency, and not after their intrinsic value,’ Bacon’s 
War with Spain, 

* Clamour. To stun with noise. (Rarely used as an active verb.) 

* Clamour your tongues.’——Shakespere. 
* Placebo. Iwill picase, Used to denote anything soothing. 
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temporary disorganization) by those who are in @ minority. 
On this subject I take leave to extract a passage from The 
Kingdom of Christ.’ 

‘It might appear at first sight—and such is usually the 
expectation of a child of ordinary intelligence, and of all those 
who are deficient in an intelligent study of history, or observa- 
tion of what is passing in the world,—that whatever party 
might in any meeting or in any community obtain a majority, 
or in whatever other way, a superiority, would be certain to 
curry out their own principles to the utmost, with a total dis- 
regard of all the rest; so that in a senate for instance, con- 
sisting, suppose, of 100 membefs, a majority, whether of 
51 to 49, or of 70 to 30, or of 95 to 5, would proceed in all 
respects as if the others had no existence: and that no mutual 
concessions or compromises could take place except between 
parties exactly ‘balanced. In like manner a person wholly 
ignorant of Mechanics might suppose that a body acted on by 
several unequal forces in different directions would obey alto- 
gether the strongest, and would move in the direction of that ; 
instead of moving, as we know it ordinarily does, in a direction 
not coinciding with any one of them. 

‘ And experience shows that in human affairs as well as in 
Mechanics, such expcctations are not well founded. If no 
tolerably wise and good measures were ever carried except in 
an assembly where there was a complete predominance of men 
sufficiently enlightened and public-spirited to have a decided 
preference for those measures above all others, the world would, 
1 conceive, be much worse governed than it really is. 

“No doubt, the larger the proportion of judicious and patriotic 
individuals, the better for the community; but it seems to be 
the appointment of Providence that the prejudices, and passions, 
and interests of different men should be so various as not only 
to keep one another somewhat in check, but often to bring 
abou., or greatly help to bring about, mixed results, often far 
preferable to anything devised or aimed at by any of the 
parties. 

‘The British Constitution, for instance, no intelligent reader 


" Kingdom of Christ. 4th edition, Appendix to Essay II. note 0, pp. 348, 349 
351, 32. 
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of history would regard as wholly or chiefly the work of men 
fully sensible of the advantages of a government so mixed and 
balanced. It was in great measure the result of the efforts, 
partially neutralizing each other, of men who leaned, more or 
less, some of them towards pure Monarchy, and others towards 
Republicanism. And again, though no one can doubt how 
great an advance (it is as yet only an advance) of the principle 
of religious toleration, and of making a final appeal to Scripture 
alone, is due to the Reformation, yet the Reformers were slow 
in embracing these principles. They were at first nearly as 
much disposed as their opponents to force their own interpreta- 
tions of Scripture on every one, and to call in the magistrate 
to suppress heresy by force. But not being able to agree 
among themselves whose interpretation of Scripture should be 
received as authoritative, and who should be entrusted with the 
sword that was to extirpate heresy, compromises and mutual 
concessions gradually led more and more to the practical 
adoption of principles whose theoretical truth and justice is, 
even yet, not universally perceived. 

‘And similar instances may be found in every part of history. 
Without entering into a detailed examination of the particular 
mode in which, on each occasion, a superior party is influenced 
by those opposed to them—tither from reluctance to drive them 
to desperation, or otherwise,—certain it is, that, looking only to 
the results,—the practical working of any government,—in the 
long run, and in the general course of measures,—we do find 
something corresponding to the composition of forces in Me- 
chanics ; and we find, oftener than not, that the course actually 
pursued is better (however faulty) than could have been cal- 
culated from the character of the greater part of those who 
administer the government. The wisest and most moderate, 
even when they form but a small minority, are often enabled 
amidst the conflict of those in opposite extremes, to bring about 
decisions, less wise and just indeed than they themselves would 
have desired, but far better than those of either of the extreme 
parties, 

‘ Of course we are not to expect the same exact uniformity of 
effects in human affairs as in Mechanics. It is not meant that 
each decision of every Assembly or Body of men will necessarily 
be the precise * resultant’ (as it is called in Natural Philosophy) 
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of the several forces operating,—the-various parties existing in 
the Assembly, Some one or two votes will occasionally be 
passed, by a majority—perhaps by no very large majority,—in 
utter defiance of the sentiments of the rest. But in the long 
run—in any course of enactments or proceedings,—some degree 
of influence will seldom fail to be exercised by those who are in 
a minority. This influence, again, will not always correspond, 
in kind, and in degree, with what takes place in Mechanics. 
lor instance, in the material world, the impulses which keep a 
hody motionless must be exactly opposite, and exactly balanced ; 
but in human affairs, it will often happen that there may be a 
considerable majority in favour of taking some step, or making 
some enactment, yet a disagreement as to some details will give 
& preponderance to a smaller party who are against any such 
stcp. When the majority, for example, of a garrison are dis- 
posed to make an attack on the besiegers, but are not agreed as 
to the time and mode of it, the decision may be on the side of 
# minority who deem it better to remain on the defensive. Ac- 
cordingly, it is matter of common remark that a ‘ Council of 
War’ rarely ends in a resolution to fight a battle. 

‘The results of this cause are sometimes evil, and sometimes 
-~perhaps more frequently—good. Many troublesome and per- 
uicious restrictions and enactments, as well as some beneficial 
ones, are in this way prevented. 

‘And again the delay and discussion which ensue when 
powerful parties are at all nearly balanced, afford an opening 
for arguments: and this, on the whole, and in the long run, 
gives an advantage (more or less, according to the state of 
intellectual culture and civilization) to the most wise and 
modcrate,—in short, to those (even though but a small portion, 
numerically, of the assembly) who have the best arguments on 
their side. Some, in each of the opposed parties, may thus be 
influcnced by reason, who would not have waited to listen to 
reason, but for the check they receive from each other. And 
thus it will sometimes happen that a result may ensue even 
better than could have been calculated from the mere mechanical 
computation of the acting forces,’ 

Tie above views are the more important, because any one 
wheglocs not embrace them, will be likely, on contemplating 
any Wise institution or enactment of former times, to be thrown 
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into indolent despondency, if he find, as he often will, that the 
majority of those around us do not seem to come up to the 
standard which those institutions and enactments appear to 
him to imply. He takes for granted that the whole, or the 
chief part, of the members of those assemblies, &c., in which 
such and such measures were carried, must have been men of 4 
corresponding degree of good sense, and moderation, and publi 
spirit: and perceiving (as he thinks) that an assembly of sueh 
men could not now be found, he concludes that wisdom and 
goodness (in governments at least) must have died with our 
ancestors; or at least that no good is at present to be hoped 
from any government. And yet perhaps the truth will be that 
the greater part of the very assemblies whose measures he is 
admiring may have consisted of men of several parties, cach of 
thich would, if left entirely to itself, have made a much worse 
decision than the one actually adopted ; and that one may have 
been such, as, though not actually to coincide with, yct must 
nearly to approach to the opinions of the wisest and best mer.- 
bers of the assembly, though those may have been but a small 
minority. And it may be therefore, that he may have around 
him the materials of an assembly not at all inferior mm probity 
or intelligence to that which he is contemplating with despairing 
admiration. 


‘A king, when he presides m council... « « 


It is remarkable how a change of very great importance in 
our system of government was brought about by pure accidcnt. 
The custom of the king’s being present in a cabinct council of 
his ministers, which was the obvious, and had always been thic 
usual state of things, was put an end to when the Hanoverian 
princes came to the throne, from their ignorance of the English 
language. The advantage thence resulting of ministers laying 
before the sovereign the result of their full and free delibe: .- 
tions—an advantage not at all originally contemplated,—cause 
the custom to be continued, and so established that it is most 
unlikely it should ever be changed. 


ESSAY XXI. OF DELAYS. 


ORTUNE is like the market, where, many times, if you can 
stay a little, the price will fall; and again, it is sometimes 
lik« Sibylla’s' offer, which at first offereth the commodity at 
full, then consumeth part and part, and still holdeth up the 
price; for occasion (as it is in the common verse) turneth a 
bald noddle after she hath presented her locks in front, and no 
hold taken; or, at least, turneth the handle of the bottle first 
to be received, and after the belly,? which is hard to clasp.’ 
There is surcly no greater wisdom than well to time the begin, 
nings and onscts of things. Dangers are no more light, if they 
once scem light ; and more dangers have deceived men than 
forecd them: nay, it were bcttcr to mect some dangers half 
way, though they come nothing near, than to keep too long a 
watch upon their approaches; for if 2 man watch too long, it 
is odds he will fall aslecp. On the other side, to be deceived 
with too long shadows (as some have becn when the moon was 
low, and shone on their enemics’ backs), and so to shoot off 
before the time, or to tcach dangers to come on, by over-early 
buchling* towards them, is another extreme. The ripeness or 
unripeness of the occasion (as we said) must ever be well 
weighed ; and generally it is good to commit the beginnings of 
all yreat actions to Argus with his hundred eyes, and the ends 
to Briareus with his hundred hands—first to watch, and then 
to speed; for the helmet of Pluto,’ which maketh the politic 
man go invisible, is secrecy in the counsel, and celcrity in the 
exccution ; for when things are once come to the exccution, 
there is no secrecy comparable to celerity—like the motion of a 
bullet in the air, which flieth so swift as it outruns the cye. 





1 Sibylla, The Sibyl. 
? Belly. That protuberance or cavity of anything resembling the human belly. 
Au Irish harp hath the concave, or belly, at the end of the strings.’—Bacon, 
Nut. Hist, 3 Phend. viii. 
‘ Buckle. Zo go; to hasten towards. 
‘Soon he buckled to the field.’-~Spenser. 
5 Homer, Ji. v. 845, 
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ANTITHETA ON DELAYS. 


Pro. ConrTrRa. 


‘Fortuna multa festinanti vendit, * Occasio, instar Sibylle, minuit obla- 
quibus morantem donat. tum, pretium auget. 

‘ Fortune often sxLis to the hasty ‘ Opportunity, like the Sibyl, dimi- 
what she GIVES to those who watt.’ nishes her offering, and increases her 


price, at each visit.’ 


‘ Celeritas, Orci galea. 
* Speed is the helmet of Pluto, 


ANNOTATIONS. 


This matter of ‘ Delays’ is most emphatically one in which, 
as Sir Roger de Coverley might have decided, much may be said 
on both sides. The rules which Bacon does give are very good ; 
but, as it has been well observed, ‘ genius begins where rules 
end,’ and there is no matter wherein rules can go a less way, 
or wherein there is more call for what may be called practical 
genius: that is, a far-sighted sagacity, as to the probable results 
of taking or not taking a certain step, and a delicate tact in 
judging of the peculiar circumstances of each case. 

It is important to keep in mind that in some cases, where 
(as Bacon has expressed it) ‘ not to decide is to decide,’ a delay 
may amount to a wrong decision; and in other cases may at 
least produce serious evil. Thus, there was once a very learned 
and acute Lord Chancellor, none of whose decisions, I believe, 
were ever reversed, but who very often decided, virtually, 
against both parties, by delaying his decision till both were 
beggared by law-expenses, and broken down in mind and body 
by anxious care. And he delayed filling up livings for two or 
three years, or more, to the great detriment of the parish, and 
sometimes with heavy loss of the revenue of the benefice. 

The greater part of men are bigots to one or the other of the 
Opposite systems,—of delay, or of expedition; always for acting 
either on the maxim of ‘never put off till to-morrow what can 
be done to-day,’ or, on the opposite one, which is said to have 
been in the mouth of Talleyrand, ‘never do to-day what can be 
done to-morrow.’ ! 


k 
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But still worse are those mock-wise men who mingle the 
two systems together, and are slow and quick just in the same 
degree that a really wise man is; only, in the wrong places : 
who make their decisions hastily, and are slow in the execution ; 
begin in a hurry, and are dilatory in proceeding ; who unmask 
their battery hastily, and then think of loading their guns; who 
cut their corn green, (according to the French proverbial ex- 
pression of ‘ manger son blé en herbe,’) and let their fruit hang 
to ripen till it has been blown down by the winds and is rotting 
on the ground. 


‘ The ripeness or unripeness of the occasion must ever be well 
weighed,’ 


It is a common phrase with the undiscriminating advocates 
of delay, that ‘The World is not yet ripe for such and such a 
measure.” But they usually forget to inquire ‘Is it ripening ? 
When, and how, is it likely to become ripe? or, Are men’s minds 
ty mipen hke winter pears, merely by laying them by, and let- 
ting them alone?’ 

‘Time,’ as Bishop Copleston has remarked, (Remains, p. 123,) 
‘13 no agent” When we speak of such and such changes being 
brought about by time, we mean in time,—by the gradual and 
imperceptible operation of some gentle agency. We should 
observe, therefore, whether there is any such agency at work, 
aud in what direction ;—whether to render a certain change 
more difficult or easier. If you are surrounded by the waters, 
aud want to escape, you should observe whether the tide is 
flowing or ebbing. In the one case, you should at once attempt 
tle ford, at all hazards; in the other, you have to wait patiently. 
And if the water be still, and neither rising nor falling, then you 
should consider that though there is no danger of drowning, you 
must remain insulated for ever, unless you cross the ford; and 
that if this is to be done at all, it may be as well done at once. 

The case of slavery in the United States is one of a rising 
tide. The rapid multiplication of slaves which has already 
rendered their emancipation a difficult and hazardous step, 
makes it more so every year, and increases the danger of a 
servile war such as that of St. Domingo. 

The serfdom of the Russians is, perhaps, rather a ease of 
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til water. There seems no great reason to expect that tle 
tate of things will grow either worse or better, spontaneously. 

In each of these cases, the slaves and the serfs are not ripe 

for freedom; no enslaved people ever are; and to wait before 
you bestow liberty, or political rights, till the recipients are fit 
to employ them aright, is to resolve not to go into the water 
ill you can swim. You must make up your mind to encounter 
many very considerable evils, at first, and for some time, while 
men are learning to use the advantages conferred on them. 

Jt is the part of wisdom, however, to lessen these evils as far 
is can be done by careful preparation, and by bringing forward 
the several portions of any measure in the best order. A striking 
instance of the wisdom of this rule was exhibited in the me«- 
sures adopted in reference to the Irish Roman-catholics. The 
first thing done was to bestow political power on the lowist, 
most ignorant, and most priest-ridden of the people, by giving 
them the elective franchise; at the same time making this a 
source of continual irritation and continued agitation, because 
they were still restricted from electing members of their own 
persuasion. Roman-catholics were still precluded from sitting 
in parliament, because, forsooth, ‘no one of that Church cou! | 
be safely ¢rusted with political power !’ So said thousands, aiid 
hundreds of thousands, for nearly forty years, during which 
Roman-catholics had been exercising political power (as fir 
holders) in the most dangerous way possible. The next st: p 
was to admit Roman-catholics to seats; which ought to Lave 
preceded—as almost every one now admits—the conferring of 
the elective franchise ; because the Roman-catholics who would 
thus have been admitted to a share of political power would 
have been few, and would have belonged to the educated classcs. 
And last of all came that which should have been the first of 
all—the providing of some such schooling for the mass of the 
people as might render them at least one degree less unfit for 
political power. 

And, was the long interval between the beginning and tlic 
end of this series of measures, occupied in providing against the 
dangers to be apprehended as resulting? Quite the reverse. 
Instead of holding out, 20 as to gain better terms, we held out 
for worse. The ministry of 1806 provided certain conditions us 
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2 one ministry would have capitulated on terms; the other 
rendered nearly at discretion. The one proposed to confer 
aething of a free-will boon; the other yielded avowedly to 
imidation. 


‘ There is no secrecy comparable to celerity. 


We have an illustration of the importance of ‘ celerity in the 

‘ecution,’ in circumstances in the history of our government 

a later date than the instance above mentioned. A ministry 

hich had established a certain system about which there had 

cen much controversy, was succceded by those of the opposite 

arty ; and these were eagerly looked to, by men of all parties, 

» see whether they would support that system in its integrity, 

n abolish, or materially modify it. They were warned of the 

iuportance of coming to a speedy decision one way or the 

other, and of clearly proclaiming it at once, in order to put a 
stop to false hopes and false fears. And it was pointed out to 
them that those who had hitherto opposed that system were 
now, avowedly, resting on their oars, and waiting to see what 
course the ministers they favoured would adopt. This warning 
was conveyed in a lettcr, pressing for a speedy answer: the 
answer came ina year and a half! and after every encourage- 
ment had been given, during the intcrim of hesitation, to the 
opponents of the system to come forward to commit themselves 
anew to their opposition (which they did), then at length the 
system was adopted and approved, and carried on in the face of 
these marshalled opponents, embittered by disappointment, and 
indignant at what they regarded as betrayal ! 

So much for taking one’s time, and proceeding leisurely ! 

In another case, a measure of great benefit to the empire was 
proposed, which was approved by almost all sensible and public- 
spirited men acquainted with the case, but unacceptable to those 
who wished to ‘fish in troubled waters,’ and had sagacity enough 
to perceive the tendency of the measure,—and also by some few 
whose private interest was opposed to that of the Public, and 
by several others who were eithcr misled by the above, or afraid 
af losing popularity with them. The wise course would have 
been, to make the exact arrangements, secretly, for all the de- 
tails, and then at once to bring forward the measure; which 
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still water. There secms no great reason to expect that the 
state of things will grow either worse or better, spontancously. 

In each of these cases, the slaves and the serfs are not ripe 

for freedom; no enslaved people ever are; and to wait before 
you bestow liberty, or political rights, till the recipients are fit 
to employ them aright, is to resolve not to go into the water 
till you can swim. You musi make up your mind to encounter 
many very considerable evils, at first, and for some time, while 
picn are learning to use the advantages conferred on them. 

It is the part of wisdom, however, to lessen these evils as far 
as can be done by careful preparation, and by bringing forward 
the several portions of any measure in the best order. A striking 
instance of the wisdom of this rule was exhibited in the mea- 
surcs adopted in reference to the Irish Roman-catholics. The 
first thing done was to bestow political power on the lowest, 
most ignorant, and most priest-ridden of the people, by giving 
them the elective franchise; at the same time making this a 
source of continual irritation and continucd agitation, because 
they were still restricted from electing members of their own 
persuasion. Roman-catholics were still precluded from sitting 
in parliament, because, forsooth, ‘no one of that Church cou! ! 
be safely trusted with political power ? So said thousands, «3:1 
hundreds of thousands, fur nearly forty years, during whic) 
Roman-catholics had hecu exercising political power (as frre. 
holders) in the most dangerous way possible. The next stcp 
was to admit Roman-catholics to seats; which ought to have 
preceded—as almost every onc uow admits—the conferring of 
the elective franchise ; because the Roman-catholics who would 
thus have been admitted to a share of political power would 
have been few, and would have belonged to the educated classcs. 
And last of all came that which should have been the first of 
all—the providing of some such schooling for the mass of the 
people as might render them at least one degree less unfit for 
political power. 

And, was the long interval between the beginning and tlic 
end of this series of measures, occupied in providing against the 
dangers to be apprehended as resulting? Quite the reve rs. 
Instead of holding out, so as to gain better terms, we held out 
for worse. The ministry of 1806 provided certain conditions 24 
safeguards, which that of 1829 would not venture to insist on. 
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‘The one ministry would have capitulated on terms; the other 
surrendered nearly at discretion. The one proposed to confer 


something of a free-will boon; the other yielded avowedly to 
intimidation. 


‘ There is no secrecy comparable to celerity. 


We have an illustration of the importance of ‘ celerity in the 
execution,’ In circumstances in the history of our government 
of a later date than the instance above mentioned. A ministry 
wich had established a certain system about which there had 
b.cn much controversy, was succecded by those of the opposite 
pirty; and these were eagerly looked to, by men of all parties, 
t» sce whether they would support that system in its integrity, 
or abolish, or materially modify it. Thcy were warned of the 
importance of coming to a speedy decision one way or the 
other, and of clearly proclaiming it at once, in order to put a 
slop to false hopes and false fears. And it was pointed out to 
them that those who had hitherto opposed that system were 
now, avowedly, resting on thicir oars, and waiting to see what 
course the ministers they favoured would adopt. This warning 
was conveyed in a letter, pressing for a speedy answer: the 
apswer came ina year and a half’ and after every encourage- 
ment had been given, during the interim of hesitation, to the 
opponents of the system to come forward to commit themselves 
axew to their opposition (which they did), then at length the 
R} stem: was adopted and approved, and carried on in the face of 
these marshalled opponents, embittered by disappomtment, and 
indignant at what they regarded as betrayal ! 

So much for taking one’s time, and proceeding leisurely ! 

In another case, a measure of great benefit to the empire was 
proposed, which was approved by almost all sensible aud public- 
spirited men acquainted with the case, but unacceptable to those 
who wished to ‘ fish in troubled waters,’ and had sagacity enough 
to perceive the tendency of the measure,—and also by some few 
whose private interest was opposed to that of the Public, and 
by several others who were either misled by the above, or afraid 
of losing popularity with them. The wise course would have 
been, to make the exact arrangements, secretly, for all the de- 
tails, and then at once to bring forward the measure; which 
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would at once, and with ease, have been carried. Instead of 
this, the design was announced publicly, long before, so as to 
afford ample time and opportunity for getting up petitions, and 
otherwise organizing opposition ; and then advantage was taken 
of some flaw in the details of the measure, which had been 
overlooked, and might easily have been remedied: and thus the 
measure was defeated. 

It was as if a general should proclaim a month beforehand 
the direction in which he meant to march, so as to allow the 
enemy to prepare all kinds of obstacles; and then, when he had 
begun his march, to be forced to turn back, from having left 
his pontoons and his artillery behind ! 


‘To shoot off before the time, or to teach dangers to come on by 
over-early buckling towards them, is another extreme.’ 


This error of taking some step prematurely, or of doing at 
one stride what had better have been done gradually, arises 
often, in a sensible man, from a sense of the shortness and un- 
certainty of life, and an impatience to ‘ see of the labour of his 
soul and be satisfied,’ instead of leaving his designs to be carried 
into execution, or to be completed, by others, who may perhaps 
not do the work so well, or may be defeated by some rally of 
opponents. 

And sometimes it is even wise, under the circumstances, to 
proceed more hastily than would have been advisable if onc 
could have been sure of being able to proceed without obstacles. 
It would have been, for instance, in téself, better to relax gra- 
dually the laws interfering with free trade, than to sweep them 
away at once. But the interval would have been occupied in 
endeavours, which might have been successful, to effect a kind 
of counter-revolution, and re-establish those laws. And so it 
is with many other reforms. 

A man who plainly perceives that, as Bacon observes, there 
are some cases which call for. promptitude, and others which 
require delay, and who has also sagacity enough to perceive 
which is which, will often be mortified at perceiving that he has 
come too late for some things, and too soon for others ;—that 
he is like a skilful engineer, who perceives how he could, fifty 
years earlier, have effectually preserved an important hbrbonr 
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which is now irrecoverably silted up, and how he could, fifty 
years hence, though not at present, reclaim from the sea thou- 
sands of acres of fertile land at the delta of some river. 

Hence the proverb— 


‘ He that is truly wise and great, 
Lives both too early and too late.’ } 


ee 


1 See Proverbs and Precepts for Copy-pieces for Schools. 


ESSAY XXII. OF CUNNING. 


WwW: take cunning for a sinister, or crooked wisdom; and 
certainly there is a great difference between a cunning 
man and a wise man, not only in point of honesty, but in point 
of ability. There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot 
play well; so there are some that are good in canvasses and 
factions, that are otherwise weak men. Again, it is onc thing 
to understand persons, and another thing to understand matters ; 
for many are perfect in men’s humours, that are not greatly 
capable of the real part of business, which is the constitution of 
one that hath studied men more than books. Such men are 
fitter for practice than for counsel, and they are good but in 
their own alley: turn them to new men, and they have lost 
their aim ; so as’ the old rule, to know a fool from a wisc man, 
‘Mitte ambos nudos ad ignotos, et videbis,’* doth scarce hold 
for them. And because these cunning men are hike haber- 
dashers of small wares, it is not amiss to set forth their shop. 

It is a point of cunning to wait*® upon him with whom you 
speak, with your cye, as the Jesuits give it in precept—for there 
be many wise men that have secret hearts and transparent 
countenances ; yct this would‘ be done with a demure abasing 
of your eye sometimes, as the Jesuits also do use. 

Another is, that when you have anything to obtain of pre- 
sent dispatch, you entertain and amuse the party with whom 
you deal with some other discourse, that he be not too much 
awake to make objections. I know a counscllor and sccretary, 
that never came to Queen Elizabeth of England with bills to 
sign, but he would always first put her into some discourse of 
state, that she might the less mind the bills. 

The like surprise may be made by moving’ things when the 


1 As. That. See page 23. 

* ‘Send both naked to strangers, and thou shalt know.’ 

* Wait upon him with your eye. To look watchfully to him. ‘As the eyes of 
servante look unto the hands of their masters, ..... so our eyes wait upon the 
Lord our God.’— Ps. exxiii, 2. 

* Would. Should. 

5 Move. To propose. 


‘Let me but move one question to your daughter.’—Shakespere. 
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party is in haste, and cannot stay to consider advisedly of that 
is moved. 

If a man would cross a business that he doubts some other 
would handsomely and effectually move, let him pretend to wish 
it well, and move it himself, in such sort as may foil it. 

The breaking off in the midst of that one was about to say, 
as if he took himself up, breeds a greater appetite in him with 
whom you confer to know more. 

And because it works better when anything seemeth to be 
gotten from you by question, than if you offer it of yourself, 
you may lay a bait for a question, by showing another visage 
and countenance than you are wont; to the end, to give occa- 
sion for the party to ask what the matter’ is of the change, as 
Nehemiah did,—‘ And I had not before that time been sad 
before the king.’ * 

In things that are tender and unpleasing, it is good to break 
the ice by some whose words are of less weight, and to reserve 
the more weighty voice to come in as by chance, so that he 
may be asked the question upon the other’s speech; as Nar- 
cissus did, in relating to Claudius the marriage of Messalina 
and Silius.‘ 

In things that a man would not be seen in himself, it is a 
point of cunning to borrow the name of the world; as to say, 
‘The world says,’ or, ‘ There is a speech abroad.’ 

I know one that, when he wrote a letter, he would put that 
which was most material in the postscript, as if it had been a 
bye matter. 

I knew another that, when he came to have speech, he would 
pass over that he intended most, and go forth, and come back 
again, and speak of it as a thing he had almost forgot. 

Some procure themselves to be surprised at such times as it 
is like the party, that they work upon, will suddenly come upon 
them, and be found with a letter in their hand, or doing some- 
what which they are not accustomed, to the end they may 


1 That. That which. See page 73. 
2 Matter. Cause. 
‘ To your quick-conceiving discontent, 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous.’— Shakespere. 


3 Nehemiah ii. 1. * Tacit. Ann. xi. 29, seg. 
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be apposed’ of those things which of themselves they are desirous 
to utter. 

It is a point of cunning to let fall those words in a man’s 
own name which he would have another man learn and use, and 
thereupon take advantage. I knew two that were competitors 
for the secretary’s place, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and yet 
kept good quarter’ between themselves, and would confer one 
with another upon the business ; and the one of them said, that 
to be a secretary in the declination’ of a monarchy was a ticklish 
thing, and that he did not affect‘ it; the other straight caught 
up those words, and discoursed with divers® of his friends, that 
he had no reason to desire to be secretary in the declining of a 
monarchy. The first man took hold of it, and found means it 
was told the queen ; who, hearing of a declination of monarchy, 
took it so ill, as* she would never after hear of the other’s suit. 

There is a cunning, which we in England call ‘the turning 
of the cat in the pan;’’ which is, when that which a man says 
to another, he lays it as if another had said it to him; and, to 
say truth, it is not easy, when such a matter passed between 
two, to make it appear from which of them it first moved and 
began. 

It is a way that some men have, to glance and dart at 
others by justifying themselves by negatives ; as to say, ‘ This I 
do not;’ as Tigellinus did towards Burrhus, saying, ‘ Se non 


1 Apposed. Questioned. (From appono, Lat.) ‘ Whiles children of that age 
were playing in the streets, Christ was found sittang in the Temple, not to gaze on 
the outward glory of the house, or on the golden candlesticks, or tables, but to hear 
and appose the doctors.’ — Bishop Hail. 

(The office of ‘ Foreign Apposer’ exists to this day in the Court of Exchequer.) 

2 Quarter. Amity; concord. 

‘ Friends, all but now, 
In quarter.’— Shakespere. 


3 Declination. Decay. 
‘ Hope waits upon the flow’ry prime ; 
And summer though it be less gay, 
Yet is not look’d on as a time 
Of declination or decay.'— Waller. 
* Affect. dim at; endeavour after. Sce page I. 
. ® Divers. Several ; more than one. ‘ Divers friends thought it strange.’— 
oyle. 
S As. That. See page 23. 
7 Cat’ inthe pan. Pan-cake. (Cate—cake——pan-cake.) Usually turned by a 
dexterous toss of the cooh. A pan-cake is, in Northamptonshire, still called a 


pan-cate. 
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diversas spes, sed incolumitatem imperatoris simpliciter spec- 
tare.’ } 

Some have in readiness so many tales and stories, as there is 
nothing they would insinuate but they can wrap it into a tale; 
which serveth both to keep themselves more in? guard, and to 
make others carry it with more pleasure. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to shape the answer 
he would have in his own words and propositions, for it makes 
the other party stick* the less. 

It is strange how long some men will lie in wait to speak 
somewhat they desire to say, and how far about they will fetch, 
and how many other matters they will beat over to come near 
it; it is a thing of great patience, but yet of much use. 

A sudden, bold, and unexpected question, doth many times 
surprise a man, and lay him open. Like to him that, having 
changed his name, and walking in Paul’s, another suddenly 
came behind him, and called him by his true name, whereat 
straightways‘ he looked back. 

But these small wares and petty points of cunning are 
infinite, and it were a good deed to make a list of them; for 
that nothing doth more hurt in a State than that cunning men 
pass for wise. 

But certainly some there are that know the resorts‘ and falls° 
of business, that cannot sink into the main of it; like a house 
that hath convenient stairs and entries, but never a fair room: 
therefore you shall see them find out pretty’ looses* in the con- 


1 «He did not look to various hopes, but solely to the safety of the emperor.’— 
Tacit. Ann, xiv, 7%, 
7 In. On. ‘Let fowls multiply in the earth. — Genesis i. 
5 Stick. To hesitate; to scruple. ‘Rather than impute our miscarriages to 
our own corruption, we do not stick to arraign Providence.’— South. 
* Straightways. Immediately, 
5 Resorts. Springs. 
‘Fortune, 
Whose dark resorts since prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide for what shall be.’——Dryden. 
§ Falls. Chances. ‘To resist the falls of fortune.’-—Golden Book. 
’ Pretty. Suitable; fit; tolerable. 
‘My daughter’s of a pretty age..—Romeo and Juliet. 


5 Looses, Issues; escapes from restraint, such as is difficuliy or perplexity in 
deliberation. 
* And shot they with the square, the round, or forket pile, (head of an arrow) 
The loose gave such a twang as might be heard a mile,’~- Drayton. 
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clusion,’ but are no ways able to examine or debate matters; 
and yet commonly they take advantage of their inability, and 
would be thought wits of direction. Some build rather upon 
the abusing’ of others, and (as we now say) putting tricks upon 
them, than upon the soundness of thcir own proceedings ; but 
Solomon saith, ‘Prudens advertit ad gressus suos; stultus 
divertit ad dolos.’* 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘We take cunning for a sinister or crooked wisdom.’ 


Those who are for making etymology decisive as to the 
actual meaning of words‘ might maintain that, as the word 
is derived from ‘ ken’—i. e. ‘ know,’—it is properly to be applied, 
now (as it was formerly), to all knowledge and skill. 

And, again, a plausible disquisition might be written on 
human depravity ; the present use of the word being taken 
as a proof that all who possess hnowledge are likely to make 
an ill-use of it. Such disquisitions may be met with, by 
writers who either do not understand, or trust to their readers 
not understanding, the principles on which languages are 
formed and modified, and who would fain pass for profound 
moral philosophers.‘ 

But, in truth, it is quite natural, and very common, to use 


This use of the word ‘loose’ seems to correspond with our we of the word ‘soulu- 
tion,’ from solvo, to LoosE—‘ Solve the question :’ 
‘ He had red her riddle, which no wight 
Could ever loose.’—Spenser. 

' Conclusion. The close; the result of deliberation. ‘I have been reasoning, 
and in conclusion have thought it best to return to what Fortune had made my 
home.’ —Sw#ft. 

Bacon’s meaning in the use of the words taken together, ‘ Pretty looses in the 
conclusion,’ is best explained by the original Latin of this Essay—‘ Tales vidctis 
IN conclusionibus deliberationum quosdam exitus reperire.’ 

* Abuse. To deceive, 

“The Moor’s abused by some most villanous knave,’-—-Shakeapere. 


y bles Wise man looks to his steps; the fool turns aside to the snare.’ 
See ‘ Annotationg’ on Essay L. § See Hnglish Synonyms : Preface. 
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softened expressions in speaking of anything odious. Most of 
the words, accordingly, which now denote something offensive, 
were originally euphemisms, and gradually became appropriated 
to a bad sense. Thus (to take one example out of a multitude), 
‘wicked must have originally meant ‘ lively ; being formed from 
‘quick,’ or ‘ wick, i.e. alive. This latter is the word now in 
use in Cumberland for ‘alive’? And hence the lve—w. e. 
burning—part of a lamp or candle, is called the wick. 


‘ Certainly there 1s a great difference between a cunning man 


and a wise man,—not only in point of honesty, but in point 
of ability.’ 


Whatever a man may be, intellectually, he labours under 
this disadvantage if he is of low moral principle, that he knows 
only the weak and bad parts of human nature, and not the 
better. 

It was remarked by an intelligent Roman Catholic that the 
Confessional trains the pricst to a knowledge not of human 
nature, but of mental nosology. ‘It may therefore qualify 
them,’ he said, ‘for the treatment of a depraved, but not of a 
pure mind.’ 

Now, what the Confessional is to the priest, that, a knave’s 
own heart is to him. He can form no notion of a nobler 
nature than his own. He is like the goats in Robinson 
Crusoe’s island, who saw clearly everything Jelow them, but 
very imperfectly what was above them; so that Robinson Crusoe 
could never get at them from the valleys, but when he came 
upon them from the hill-top, took them quite by surprise. 

Miss Edgeworth describes such a person as one who divides 
all mankind into rogues and fools, and when he meets with an 
honest man of good sense, does not know what to make of him. 
Nothing, it is said, more puzzled Buonaparte. He would offer 
a man money ; if that failed, he would talk of glory, or promise 
him rank and power ; but if all these temptations failed, he set 
him down for an idiot, or a half-mad dreamer. Conscience was 
a thing he could not understand. Other things, then, being 
cqual, an honest man has this advantage over a knave, that he 
understands more of human nature: for he knows that one 
honcst man exists ; and concludes that there must be more ; and 
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he also knows, if he is not a mere simpleton, that there are 
some who are knavish ; but the knave can seldom be brought 
to believe in the existence of an honest man. The honest man 
may be deceived in particular persons, but the knave is sure to 
be deceived whenever he comes across an honest man who is 
not a mere fool. 

There are some writers of fiction whose productions have 
lately (1854) obtained considerable reputation, who have given 
spirited and just representations of particular characters, but an 
unnatural picture of society as a whole, from omitting (what 
they appear to have no notion of) all characters of good sense 
combined with good principle. They scem to have formed 
no idea of any, but what one may call evnfee and Kaxonfetc ; 
—simpletons and crafty knaves ; together with some who com- 
bine portions of each; profligacy with silliness. But all their 
worthy people are represented as weak, and all those of supcrior 
intelligence as morally detestable. One of these writers was, in 
conversation, reprobating as unjust the censure passed on slavery, 
and maintaining that any ill-usage of a slave was as rare in 
America, as a hump-back or a club-foot among us ;—quite an 
exception. If so, the Amcricans must be a curious contrast to 
all that his fictions represent; for, in them, a// of supcrior intelli- 
gence, and most of those of no superior intelligence, are just 
the persons who would make the most tyrannical slave-mastcrs ; 
being not only utterly unprincipled, but utterly hard-hcarted, 
and strangers to all human feeling ! 

The sort of advantage which those of high moral principle 
possess, in the knowledge of mankind, is analogous to that 
which Man possesses over the brute. Man is an animal, as 
well as the brute; but he is something more. Me has, and 
thercfore can understand, most of their appetites and propensi- 
ties: but he has also faculties which they want, and of which 
they can form no notion. Even so, the bodily appetites, and 
the desire of gain, and other propensities, are common to the 
most elevated and the most degraded of mankind; but the 
latter areWeficient in the highcr qualifications which the others 
possess ; and can, accordingly, so little understand them, that, 
as Bacon remarks, ‘ of the highest virtues, the vulgar have no 
perception” (Supremarum sensus nullus.) 
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‘ These small wares and petty points of cunning are infinite... .’ 


To these small wares, enumerated by Bacon, might be added 
a very hackneyed trick, which yet is wonderfully successful,— 
to affect a delicacy about mentioning particulars, and hint at 
what you could bring forward, only you do not wish to give 
offence. ‘We could give many cases to prove that such and 
such a medical system is all a delusion, and a piece of quackery; 
but we abstain, through tenderness for individuals, from bring- 
ing names before the Public.’ ‘I have observed many things 
—which, however, I will not particularize—which convince me 
that Mr. Such-a-one is unfit for his office; and others have 
made the same remark; but I do not like to bring them 
forward,’ &c. &c. 

Thus an unarmed man keeps the unthinking in awe, by 
assuring them that he has a pair of loaded pistols in his pocket, 
though he is loth to produce them. 

The following trick is supposed (for no certain knowledge 
could be, or ever can be, obtained) to have been successfully 
practised in a transaction which occurred in the memory of 
persons now living:—A person whose conduct was about to 
undergo an investigation which it could not well stand, commu- 
nicated to one who was likely to be called on as a witness, all 
the details—a complete fabrication—of some atrocious miscon- 
duct: and when the witness narrated the conversation, utterly 
denied the whole, and easily proved that the things described 
could not possibly have occurred. The result was, a universal 
acquittal, and a belief that al/ the accusations were the result 
of an atrocious conspiracy. But those who best knew the 
characters of the parties, were convinced that the witness had 
spoken nothing but the truth as to the alleged conversation, 
and had been tricked by the accused party, who had invented 
a false accusation in order to defeat a true one. 

One not very uncommon device of some cunning people is 
an affectation of extreme simplicity; which often has the effect, 
for the time at least, of throwing the company off their guard. 
And their plan is to affect a hasty, blunt, and what the French 
call ‘brusque’ manner. The simple are apt to conclude that he 
who is not smooth and cautious, must be honest, and what they 
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call ‘a rough diamond ;’ in reality, a rough diamond—all but 
the diamond. Thus Hastings says of Richard III. :— 
‘ |] think thero’s ne’er a man in Christendom 


Can lesser hide his love or hate than he ; 
For by his face straight you shall know his heart.’ 


Another device is, an affectation of extreme modesty. It is 
a well-known and common art of the orator to extol the inge- 
nuity and eloquence of an opponent, that the effect of what he 
says may be attributed rather to his ability than to the strength 
of his cause, and that the hearers may even be led to feel a 
distrust and dread of him. We commonly find a barrister— 
especially when he has a weak cause—complimenting his 
“learned brother’ on the skill with which he has pleaded. 

But in other cascs besides those of public orations, an cxces- 
sive distrust of superior ability is a kind of fallacy by which 
weak men often mislead themselves, and cunning ones scck to 
mislead others. When you have offered strong and unanswer- 
able reasons in favour of some conclusion, or some line of con- 
duct, a person of exquisite modest humility will perhaps reply, 
‘Of course I am not so presumptuous as to attempt to argue 
with you; I know well your superior ability and learning; I 
have no doubt you could casily defeat me in any discussion ; 
but you must allow me to retain my own opinion.’ 

Thus, if you are supposed to be an able reasoner, all the 
reasons you can offer are, on that ground, to go for nothing! 
The discount at which all you can say is to be taken, amounts 
to a hundred per cent. or more. You must submit to what is 
called in Chess a stale-mate. 

Sometimes indeed, even whcn there is no matter in imme- 
diate dispute, a man of reputed ability will be altogether 
shunned by some persons, just as cautious pcople (according to 
Dean Swift’s illustration) keep out of the way of a gun, which 
may go off, they know not how, and do mischief. 

A late eminent writer once sought the acquaintance of a 
clergyman who was a very ncar neighbour, merely as such, and 
not with a view to any controversial discussion ; and the other 
declined all intercourse; alleging that he was fully convinced 
his neighbour was heretical, but so far his superior in learning 
and ability that he could not presume to engage in any discus- 
sion with him, and was afraid of some impression being made 
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on himself, And in another instance, a man refused, to the end 
of his life, to hold any intercourse with one nearly connected 
with him, as ‘ believing him to be a man who could prove any- 
thing? He did not allege any abuse of this supposed power ; 
but took for granted that whoever has the power to do evil will 
be sure to use it. 

Thucydides records (B. 8) the prejudice entertained by the 
Athenians against one of their most eminent citizens, Antiphon, 
to whom they were unwilling to allow a hearing, because they 
had so high an opinion of his abilities that they thought him 
likely to make a skilful defence. And so they paid him the 
undesirable compliment of condemning him unheard. 

Of course, if we have any good reason for suspecting a man’s 
uprightness, or candour, we should be the more on our guard 
against him in proportion to his ability. And, universally, it 
would be rash for the unlearned to take for granted that they 
arc bound to yicld at once to every argument and objection 
urged by a learned and skilful controversialist, unless they can 
find an immediate answer. They should take time to consider, 
and should seek some champion on the opposite side, able to 
supply their deficiency. But it surely cannot be right that 
any one should be altogether denied a hearing, merely on the 
ground of his possessing superior intelligence. It 1s, no doubt, 
a compendious mode of getting rid of strong and unanswerable 
reasons, to make them go for nothing, merely because urged hy 
an able man. But this spurious modesty is, in truth, a fallacy 
by which (as has been above said) the weak impose on them- 
selves, and the crafty, on others. 

All Fallacies are pieces of cunning, when used designedly. 
For by a fallacy is commonly understood any unsound mode of 
arguing, which appcars to demand our conviction, and to be 
decisive of the question in hand, when in fairness it is not. 
And many are the contrivances which the sophist, who brings 
forward the fallacy, deliberately uses to withdraw our attention 
(lis art closely resembling the juggler’s) from the quarter where 
it lies.’ 


1 See Elements of Logic, b. iii., ‘On Fallacies,’ 

It may be as well to mention here that one of the Fallacies there treated of 
(§ 18, last paragraph) having lately been—much to my surprise—brought forward 
and claborately defended, I have thought it needful to print a short postscript, 
giving a somewhat fuller description of it than I had before thought necessary. 

The Fallacy in question consists in confounding together two different questions ; 
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Much ingenious artifice is often used to cvade the odium of 
urging a man to do something you wish him to do, or of dis- 
suading, or preventing him from doing what you wish him 
not to do, or of refusing to grant something you are asked 
for, Kc. 

The story, which has become proverbial, of ‘ pray don’t nail 
his ears to the pump,’ is a type of one class of these manceuvres; 
where you suggest something, or hold out a temptation, under 
the pretext of dissuading. 

When an illustrious personage was doubting about coming 
to England, being offered by government an ample pension for 
staying abroad, and threatened with a trial (in case of refusal) 
for alleged misconduct, one of the advisers of the party, wishing 
for troubled waters, in hopes of catching some fish, said, ‘1 
entreat and implore you to accept the offer, if you are at all 
conscious that any of the accusations against you are well- 
founded. By all means stay abroad, unless you are quite sure 
of bemg able to establish your innocence.’ This, of course, 
produced the effect he designed; since it made a consent to 
remain absent amount to a confession of guilt. 

Again, the granting of some permission, coupled with some 
condition which you know cannot or will not be fulfilled, is 
practically a prohibition. 

It is said that a gentleman, who was desirous to distribute 
Bibles among his poor neighbours, found them willing and 
desirous to receive them, if permitted by their clergy. He 
accordingly applicd to their bishop , who applauded his liberality, 
and expressed his hearty concurrence ; only requiring that cach 
person should come and ask his permission, which he promised 
never to refuse, except for somc special reason. The gentleman, 
however, found, to his surprise, that no one of his poor ucigh- 
bours went to ask this permission. At length he was told 
the cause ; viz., that if any man of humble station waits on the 
bishop, it is understood that this is to obtain absolution for 
some heinous sin, beyond what the priest has power to pardon ; 
aud thus his character is for ever blasted. Thus the bishop 


(1) ‘ Whether a certain conclusion is extublished by this particular argument ;’ and 
(2) ‘ Whether the conclusion is true’ The subject is more fully discussed in the 


Articles on ‘Cumulative Evidence’ in the United Church Journal for August and 
for October, 1856. 
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was enabled to say that he had never refused any man per- 
mission to obtain a Bible ! 

Again, a gentleman residing in Brittany, wished, it is said, 
to distribute Bibles among the people, and found he had to 
apply to the Authorities for a licence, which the law of France 
requires, in order to prevent the hawking of seditious publica- 
tions. The official applied to did not like broadly to refuse, 
but granted a licence for the distribution of French Bibles ; 
which are quite unintelligible to the poor Bretons. What was 
wanted was, of course, a licence to distribute Bibles in their 
own tongue, which is a dialect of Welsh. But this could not be 
obtained. He had granted a licence for the sale of Bibles, and 
that was enough ! ' 

Even so the stork in the fable was welcome to as much 
soup as she could pick up with her bill, and the wolf to as 
much mince-meat as he could get out of a narrow-necked 
bottle. 

Again, a person who had the control of a certain public hall, 
was asked for the use of it for a meeting of a society established 
in express opposition to an Institution he was connected with. 
He might, on that ground, very fairly have refused permission, 
or have frankly retracted it, on consideration, if hastily and 
inconsiderately granted. But he readily granted the use of the 
hall ; and then afterwards inserted the condition that none of 
the speakers were to say anything against his institution; and 
as this was, of course, the principal topic designed to be dwelt 
en, the condition was refused, and the permission withdrawn. 
He could no more go straight to any object, than a hare in going 
from her form to her pasture. 

A skilful sophist will avoid a direct assertion of what he 
means unduly to assume ; because that might direct the reader’s 
attention to the consideration of the question, whether it be 
true or not; since that which is indisputable does not need so 
often to be asserted. It succeeds better, therefore, to allude to 
the proposition, as something curious and remarkable : just as 
the Royal Society were imposed on by being asked to account 
for the fact that a vessel of water received no addition to its 


1 T do not vouch for the correctness of the above two anecdotes, b 


at merely fi 
having heard them, and having no reason to think them improbable. one 
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weight by a live fish being put intoit. While they were seeking 
for the cause, they forgot to ascertain the fact; and thus ad- 
mitted, without suspicion, a mere fiction. So also, an eminent 
Scotch writer, instead of asserting that ‘the advocates of logic 
have been worsted and driven from the field in every controversy’ 
(an assertion which, if made, would have been the more readily 
ascertained to be perfectly groundless), merely observes, that ‘ it 
is a circumstance not a little remarkadle,’ 


‘There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot play well. 


Those whom Bacon here so well describes, are men of a 
clear and quick sight, but short-sighted. They are ingenious 
in particulars, but cannot take a comprehensive view of a whole. 
Such a man may make a good captain, but a bad general. He 
may be clever at surprising a piquet, but would fail in the 
raanagement of a great army and the conduct of a campaign. 
He is like a chess-player who takes sevcral pawns, but is check- 
mated. 

One who is clever, but not wise—skilful in the details of any 
transaction, but erroneous in his whole system of conduct— 
resembles a clock whose minute-hand is in good order, but the 
hour-hand loose ; so that while it measures accurately small 
portions of time, it is, on the whole, perhaps several hours 
wrong. 

Goldsmith introduces, in The Vicar of Wakefield, a clever 
rogue, despising a plain straight-forward farmer, whom he 
generally contrives to cheat once a year ; yet he confesscs that, 
in spite of this, the farmer went on thriving, while he was always 
poor. 

Indeed, it is a remarkable circumstance in reference to 
cunning persons, that they are often deficient, not only in com- 
prehensive far-sighted wisdom, but even in prudent, cautious 
circumspection. 

There was a man of this description, who delighted in taking 
in every one he had to deal with, and was most ingenious and 
successful in doing so. And yet his own estate, which was a 
very large one, he managed very ill; and he bequeathed it abso- 
lutely to his widow, whom he might have known to be in under- 
standing a mere child, and who accordingly became the prey of 
fortunc-hunters, 
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Numerous are the cases in which the cunning are grossly 
taken in by the cunning. Liars are often credulous. 

Many travellers have given curious accounts of the subtilty 
of the North American Indians, in stealing upon their enemies 
go as to take them by surprise : how they creep silently through 
the bushes, and carefully cover up their footmarks, &. But 
these writers take no notice of the most curious circumstance 
of all, which is, that the enemies they thus surprise are usually 
Indians of the same racce—men accustomed to practise just the 
same arts themselves. The ingenuity and caution of these 
people is called forth, and admirably displayed, on the occasion 
of their setting out on a warlike expedition ; but they have no 
settled habit of even ordinary prudence. When not roused to 
the exertion of their faculties by some pressing emergency, they 
are thoughtless and carcless, and liable to be surprised, in their 
turn. To fortify their villages, so as to make a surprise impos- 
sible, or to keep up a regular patrol of sentries to watch for the 
approach of an enemy, has never occurred to them! A savage 
is often a cunning, but never a wise, or cven a prudent Being. 
And even so, among us, many who are skilful in playing tricks 
on others are often tricked themselves. 

Sometimes, indeed, the more crafty of two knaves will 
take in the other by calculating on his knavery, and thus know- 
ing how to bait his hook. For instance, there is a story told of 
a merchant who applied to the Agent of an insurance-office 
to effect a Pollicy' on a ship. Immediately after, he heard of 
the loss of his ship; and suspecting that perhaps (as was the 
fact) the insurance might be not completed, he wrote off to the 
Agent desiring him nof to proceed with the business, for that 
‘he had heard of that ship.’ The Agent, taking for granted 
that he had heard of its safety, hurried to the office, completed 
the business, and then wrote to the merchant by return of post, 
expressing his concern that the countermand had arrived a few 
hours too late, and that the insurance had been effected. Thus 
the merchant obtained his payment, because he could prove 
that he had written to forbid the insurance. 

It may be added that the cunning are often deceived by those 


1 This is the right spelling of the word; which is evidently a contraction of 
pollicitwm, a promise, and has no connexion with politics. 
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who have no such intention. When a plain, straightforward 
man dcclares plainly his real motives or designs, they set them- 
selves to guess what these are, and hit on every possible solution 
but the right, taking for granted that he cannot mean what he 
says. Bacon’s remark on this we have already given in the 
‘ Antitheta on Simulation and Dissimulation.’? ‘ He who acts in 
all things openly does not deceive the less; for most persons 
cither do not understand, or do not believe him.’ 


‘Nothing doth more hurt in a State than that cunning men pass 
for wise.’ 


Churchill thus describes the cunning man :— 


‘ With that low cunning which in fools supplies, 
And amply too, the place of being wise, 
Which nature, kind, indulgent parent, gave 
To qualify the blockhead for a hnave ; 
With that smooth falsehood whose appearance chanus, 
And Reason of its wholesome doubt disarms, 
Which to the lowest depths of guile descends, 
By vilest means pursues the vilest ends ; 
Wears friendship’s mask fur purposes of spite, 
Fawns in the day, and butchers in the night.’ ! 


It is indeed an unfortunate thing for the Public that the 
cunning pass for wise,—that those whom Bacon compares to ‘a 
house with convenient stairs and cutry, but never a fair room’ 
should be the men who (accordingly) are the most hkely to rise 
to high office. The art of gaining power, and that of using it 
well, are too often found in different persons. 


1 The Rosciad, |. 117. 


ESSAY XXIII. OF WISDOM FOR A MAN’S 
SELF. 


N ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is a shrewd! thing 

in an orchard or garden ; and certainly men that are great 
lovers of themselves waste’ the public. Divide with reason 
between self-love and society ; and be so true to thyself as thou 
be not false to others, especially to thy king and country. It 
is a poor centre of a man’s actions, himself. It is right earth; 
for that only stands fast upon his own centre; whereas all 
things that have affinity with the heavens move upon the centre 
of another, which they benefit. The referring of all to a man’s 
self is more tolerable in a sovereign prince, because themselves 
are not only themselves, but their good and evil is at the peril 
of the public fortune: but it is a desperate evil in a servant to 
@ prince, or a citizen in a republic; for whatsoever affairs pass 
such a man’s hands, he crooketh* them to his own ends, which 
must needs be often eccentric to the ends of his master or 
State: therefore, let princes or States chuse such servants as 
have not this mark, except they mean their service should be 
made but the accessary. That which maketh the effect more 
pernicious is, that all proportion is lost. It were disproportion 
enough for the servant’s good to be preferred before the 
master’s; but yet it is a greater extreme, when a little good of 
the scrvant shall carry things against the great good of the 
master’s: and yet that is the case of bad officers, treasurers, 
ambassadors, generals, and other false and corrupt servants, 
- which set a bias‘ upon their bowl, of their own petty ends and 


’ Shrewd. Mischievous. 
‘Do my Lord of Canterbury 
A shrewd turn, and he is your friend for ever.’ —Shakespere. 
* Waste. To lay waste ; to desolate. 
‘Peace to corrupt, no less than war to waste’—Milton. 


® Crook. To pervert, ‘St. Augustine sayeth himself that images be of more 


force to crooke an unhappye soule than to teach and instruct him.’— Homilies — 
‘Sermon against Idolatry.’ 


* Bias. A weight lodged on one side of the bowl, which turns it from the 
straight line, 


‘Madam, we'll play at bowls,— 
Twill make me think the #vorld is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs against the bias,’-—Shakeapere. 
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envies, to the overthrow of their master’s great and important 
affairs. And for the most part, the good such servants receive 
is after the model of their own fortune, but the hurt they sell 
for that good is after the model of their master’s fortune. And 
certainly it is the nature of extreme self-lovers, as’ they will set 
a house on fire and’ it were but to roast their eggs; and yet 
these men many times hold credit with their masters, because 
their study is but to please them, and profit themselves; and 
for either respect* they will abandon the good of their affairs. 
Wisdom for a man’s self is, in many branches thereof, a 
depraved thing : it is the wisdom of rats, that will he sure to 
Icave a house some time before its fall: it is the wisdom of the 
fox, that thrusts out the badger, who digged and made room 
for him: it 1s the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed tears when 
they would devour. But that which is specially to be noted is, 
that those which (as Cicero says of Pompcy) are ‘sui amantes 
sine rivali’?‘ are many times unfortunate; and whereas they 
lave all their time sacrificed to themsclves, they become in the 
end themselves sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortunc, whose 
wings they thought by their sclf-wisdom to have pinioncd. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


© An ant is a shrewd thing in a garden.’ 


This was probably the established notion in Bacon’s time, 
as it is with some, perhaps, now. People sccing plants ina 
sickly state covered with ants, attributed the mischief to them ; 
the fact being that the ant» do them neither harm nor good, 
but are occupied in sucking the secrction of the aphides which 
swarm on diseased plants, and are partly the cause, partly the 
effect of disease. If he had carefully watched the ants, he 


"As. That. See page 23. 
2 And. Jf. ‘An’ it like you.’—Shakespere. 
* hespect. Consideration. 
‘There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life. —Shakespere. 


* * Lovers of themselves without a rival’—Cic, ad. Q. F. 111, 8. 
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would have seen them sucking the aphides, and the aphides 
sucking the plant. 

But Bacon, though he had a great fancy for making obser- 
vations and experiments in every branch of natural philosophy 
and natural history, was remarkably unskilful in that depart- 
ment. His observations were slight and inaccurate, and his 
reasonings from them very rash. It is true we ought not to 
measure a man of those days by the standard of the present, 
when science has—partly through Bacon’s means—made such 
advances. But he was below (in this point) what might have 
been attained, and was attained, in his own day. Copernicus’ 
theory was not unknown in his day; yet he seems to have 
thought lightly of it. Also Gilbert the Magnetist he did not 
duly appreciate. And most remarkable of all, perhaps, is his 
error—noticed in the preface—respecting the mistletoe; a 
trifling matter in itsclf; but the casting up of a sum is a test of 
one’s arithmetic, whether the items be farthings or pounds. 

Unlike Bacon, Socrates greatly discouraged all branches of 
natural philosophy. According to Xenophon, he derided those 
who inquired concerning the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
the tides, the atmosphere, &c., asking whether they expected to 
be able to control these things? or whether, again, they had so 
completely mastered all that related to human affairs, of which 
Man does possess the control, that they might afford to devote 
themselves to speculations remote from practice ? 

That nature can be controlled, by obeying (and only by 
obeying) her laws (‘ Nature non imperatur, nisi parendo’), the 
maxim which Bacon so earnestly dwells on, and which furnishes 
the proper answer—though well worthy of that earnestness,— 
is what all mankind—even savages—have always in some degree 
acted on. For he who sows his corn at the season when he 
has observed that fertilizing rains may be expected, and so that 
by the time it approaches maturity the season of sunshine may 
be expected, does virtually command rain and sun. And the 
mariner commands the winds and tides, who so times his voyage, 
from observation, as to be likely to meet with favourable winds 
and tides. And so in an infinite number of other cases. 
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* Divide with reason between self-love and society; and be so true 
to thyself as thou be not false to others.’ 


The difference between self-love and selfishness has been well 
explaincd by Aristotle, though he has not accounted for the use 
of the word giAauria. It is clear that selfishness exists only in 
reference to others, and could have no place in one who lived 
alone on a desert island, though he might have of course every 
degree of self-love; for selfishness is not an excess of self-love, 
and consists not in an over-desire of happiness, but in placing 
your happiness in something which interferes with, or leaves 
you regardless of, that of others.' Nor are we to suppose that 
selfishness and want of feeling are cither the same or insepa- 
rable. For, on the one hand, I have known such as have had 
very little feeling, but felt for others as much nearly as for 
themselves, and were, therefore, far from selfish; and, on the 
other hand, some, of very acute feelings, feel for no one but 
themselves, and, indeed, are sometimes amongst the most cruel. 

Under this head of the ‘dividing between self-love and 
society ’ may be placed a distinction made by Bishop Copleston’ 
between two things which he says are occasionally confounded 
by Locke, as well as most other writers on cducation. ‘Two 
things,’ he remarks, ‘ ought to be kept perfectly distinct—viz., 
that mode of education which would be most beneficial, as a 
system, to society at large, with that which would contribute 
most to the advantage and prosperity of an individual. Now, 
the peculiar interest of the individual is not always the same, 
is seldom precisely the same, is even frequently at variance, 
with the interest of the public. And he who serves the one 
most faithfully always forgets, and often injures, the other. 
The latter is that alone which deserves the attention of a 
philosopher; the former—individual interest—is narrow, selfish, 
and mercenary. It is the mode of education which would fit 
for a specific employment, or contribute most to individual 
advantage and prosperity, on which the world are most eager to 
inform themselves; but the persons who instruct them, how- 
ever they may deserve the thanks and esteem of those whom 
they benefit, do no service to mankind. There are but so many 


1 See Lessons on Morals, L. xvi. § 3. 
2 Memoir of Bishop Coplesion, p. 307. 
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good places in the theatre of life; and he who puts us in the 
way of procuring one of them does to us indeed a great favour 
but none to the whole assembly.” He adds a little after, ‘A 
wide space is left to the discretion of the individual, where the 
claims of the community are either not pressing or wholly 
silent.’ 

Another point in which the advantage of the individual is 
quite distinct from that of the public, I have touched upon in 
a Lecture on the Professions, from which I take the liberty of 
adding an extract. ‘It is worth remarking that there is one 
point wherein some branches of the Law differ from others, and 
agree with some professions of a totally different class. Superior 
ability and professional skill, in a Judge, or a Conveyancer, 
are, if combined with integrity, a public benefit. They 
confer a service on certain individuals, not at the eapense of 
any others: and the death or retirement of a man thus qualified, 
is a loss to the community. And the same may be said of a 
physician, a manufacturer, a navigator, &c., of extraordinary 
ability. A pleader, on the contrary, of powers far above the 
average, is not, as such, serviceable to the Public. He obtains 
wealth and credit for himself and his family ; but any special 
advantage accruing from his supcrior ability, to those who 
chance to be his clients, is just so much loss to those he chances 
to be opposed to: and which party is, on each occasion, in 
the right, must be regarded as an even chance. His death, 
therefore, would be no loss to the Public; only, to those parti- 
cular persons who might have benefited by his superior abilities, 
at their opponents’ expense. It is not that advocates, generally, 
are not useful to the Public. They are even necessary. But 
extraordinary ability in an advocate, is an advantage only to 
himself and his friends. To the Public, the most desirable thing 
is, that pleaders should be as equally matched as possible; so 
that neither John Doe nor Richard Roe should have any advan- 
tage independent of the goodness of his cause.” Extraordinary 


1 Reprinted in the Elements of Rhetorio, 

? On this it has been remarked by an intelligent writer, that, when there are 
two very superior pleaders in existence, the death of one of them would be a 
national loss. And this would hold good, if the two were always engaged on oppo- 
site sides. But that is so far from being necessarily, or usually, the case; that, 
on the contrary, it is a common practice for a party who has engaged a very 
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ability in an advocate may indeed raise him to great wealth, or 
a seat on the bench, or in the senate; and he may use these 
alvantages—as many illustrious examples show, greatly to the 
blic benefit. But then, it is not as an advocate, directly, 
t as arich man, as a judge, or as a senator, that he thus 
benefits his country.’ 


‘Bad officers, treasurers, ambassadors, generals, and other false 
and corrupt servants, set a bias upon their bowl, of their own 
petly ends and envies, to the overthrow of their master’s great 
and tmportant affairs.’ 


It seems not to have occurred to Bacon that the mischief 
he so well describes could take place except from the sclfish 
wisdom of persons entrusted with some employment, and sacri- 
ficing the interest of their employer to their own. But, in 
truth, the greatest amount of evils of this class—that is, the 
sacrifice of public good to individual profit,—has ariscu from the 
favour claimed by, and shown to, certain classes of men, in no 
official situation, who have persuaded the nation (and, doubtless, 
sometimes themselves also), that their own interest was that of 
the State. Both the Spaniards and the English prolubited 
their colonies from trading with any but the mother country ; 
and also from manufacturing for themselves; though the 
colonists were fellow-citizens, and were virtually taxcd for the 
profit, not of the State, but of certain manufacturers and mer- 
chants. For, if they had found the goods produced in the 
mother-country to be cheaper and better than they could make 
for themselves, or buy elsewhere, they would have supplied 
themselves with these of their own accord, without uced of pro- 
hibiting laws; but whenever this was nof the case—that is, 
whenever there was any occasion for such a law,—it is plain 
they were paying an extra price, or buying inferior articles, for 
the profit of the manufacturers at home. Yet this never seemed 
to strike even the Americans themselves, or their advocates, at 
the time when the revolt broke out. It was only avowed taxa- 
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eminent barrister to plead fur him, to give also to another eminent barrister a 
retaining-fee (it might be called a restraining-fee), without expecting him to take 
oe in the pleading, but merely to prevent his being engaged by tlie opposite 
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tion for the benefit of the government at home (which had laid 
out something for them) that they complained of. 

And this did not arise from comparative indifference to the 
welfare of our colonial fellow-subjects; for the hke sort of 
policy has been long pursued at home. We imported timber of 
inferior quality from Canada, when better was to be had ata 
tenth part of the distance, lest saw-mills in Canada, and timber- 
ships engaged in that trade, should suffer a diminution of profit; 
though the total value of them all put together did not probably 
equal the annual loss sustained by the Public. And we pro- 
hibited the refining of sugar in the sugar colonies, and chose to 
import it in the most bulky and most perishable form, for the 
bencfit of a few English sugar-bakers ; whose total profits did 
not probably amount to as many shillings as the nation lost 
pounds. 

And the land-owners maintained, till very lately, a monopoly 
against the bread-consumers, which amounted virtually to a tax 
on every loaf, for the sake of keeping up rents. 

‘Other selfishness,’ says Mr. Senior, in his Lectures on 
Political Economy, ‘ may be as intense, but none is so unblush- 
ing, because none so much tolerated, as that of a monopolist 
claiming a vested interest in a public injury.’ But, doubtless, 
many of these claimants persuaded themselves, as well as the 
nation, that they were promoting the public good. 


ESSAY XXIV. OF INNOVATIONS. 


'$ the births of living creatures at first arc ill-shapen, so are 
all innovations, which are the births of time: yet, notwith- 
standing, as those that first bring honour into their family are 
commonly more worthy than most that succecd, so the first 
precedent (if it be good) is seldom attaincd by imitation: for 
ill, to man’s nature as it stands perverted, hath a natural motion, 
strongest in continuance; but good, as a forced motion, strongest 
at first. Surely every medicine is an innovation, and he that 
will not apply new remedies must expect new evils: for time is 
the greatest innovator ; and if time of course alters things to’ 
the worse, and wisdom and counse! shal] not alter them to the 
better, what shall be the end’ It is true that what is scttled 
by custom, though it be not good, yet at least it is fit; and 
those things which have long gone together, are, as it were, 
confederate with themselves ; whereas new things piece not so 
well; but, though they help by their utility, yet they trouble 
by their inconformity ;? besides, they are like strangers, more 
admired, and less favoured. All this is true, if time stood still; 
which, contrariwise, moveth so round,’ that a froward retention 
of custom is as turbulent a thing as an mnovation; and they 
that reverence too much old times, are but a scorn to the new. 
It were good, therefore, that men in their innovations, would 
follow the example of time itself, which indecd innovateth greatly, 
but quietly, and by degrees scarce to be perceived ; for other- 
wise, whatsoever is new is unlooked for—and ever it mends 
some, and pairs‘ others; and he that is holpen takes it for a 
fortune, and thanks the time ; and he that is hurt, for a wrong, 
and imputeth it to the author. It is good also not to try 


1To. For. 
‘ Marks and points out each man of us fo slaughter.’— Ben Jonson. 
* Inconformity, Incongruity ; discurdance. 
* Round, Rapid, ‘Sir Roger heard them on a round trot.’—Addison. 
‘ Pair, Ty impair, 
** No faith so fast,’ quoth she, ‘ but flesh does pare.’ 
‘Flesh may impaire,’ quoth he, ‘but reason cau repaire.’ '—- Spenser. 
* What profiteth it to a man if he wynne all the world, and do peyringe to his 
soul P’—Wickliff’s Translation of Mark viii. 
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experiments in States, except the necessity be urgent, or the 
utility evident ; and well to beware, that it be the reformation 
that draweth on the change, and not the desire of change that 
pretendeth' the reformation: and lastly, that the novelty, though 
it be not rejected, yet be held for a suspect;? and, as the 
Scripture saith, ‘That we make a stand upon the ancient way, 
and then look about us, and discover what is the straight and 
right way, and so to walk in it.’* 


‘Essay xxiv.] 
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ANTITHETA ON INNOVATIONS. 


Pro. 
‘Omnis medicina innovatio. 
‘ Every medicament is an innovation,’ 


‘Qui nova remedia fugit, nova mala 
operitur, 

‘He who shuns new remedies must 
expect new evils,’ 


‘Novator maximus tempus: quidni 
i.fitur tempus imitemur ? 

‘Time ts the great innovator; why 
then not imitate Time ?? 


‘Morosa morum retentio, res turbu- 
1 nta est sque ac novitas. 

‘A stubborn adherence to old practices 
b eeds tumults no less than novelty, 


“Cum per se res mutentur in deterius, 
8) consilio in melius non mutentur, quis 
finis erit mali ? 

‘Since things spontaneously change 
Jo: the worse, if they be not by design 
vlinged for the better, evils must accu. 
m late without end? 


CONTRA. 
‘ Nullus auctor placet, preter tempus. 
‘One bows willingly to no authority 
but Time.’ 


‘Nulla novitas absque injuria; nam 
presentia convellit. 

‘Every novelty does some hurt, for tt 
unsettles what 1s established.’ 


‘Que usu obtinuere, si non bona, at 
saltem apta inter se sunt. 

‘ Things that are settled by long use, 
tf not absolutely good, at least fit well 
together. 


‘Quis novator tempus imitatur, quod 
nov.itiones ita insinuat, ut sensus fallunt ? 

‘ Show me the innovator who imitates 
Time, that slides in changes tnper- 
ceplibly,’ 


‘Quod prater spem evenit, cul pro- 
dest, minus acceptuim ; cui obest magis 
toviestum. 

‘What happens unexpectedly, is, for 
that reason, less welcome to Aim whom 
it profits, and more galling to him whom 
it Aurts,’ 


« 1 Pretend. To put forward or exhibit as a cover. 


* Lest that heavenly form, pre ‘ended 
To hellish falsehood, snare them.’— Milton. 


‘ Suspect. Somethi icious 
away the suspect’—Sucklinge 
’ Compare Jer, vi. 16, 


‘If the king ends the ditferonce, and takes 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


‘Time ts the greatest innovator.’ 


When Bacon speaks of time as an ‘innovator,’ he might 
have remarked, by the way—what of course he well knew— 
that though this is an allowable and convenient form of expres- 
sion, it is not literally correct. Bishop Copleston, in the remark 
already referred to in the notes on ‘Delays,’ terms the regarding 
time as an agent, one of the commonest errors; for, ‘in reality 
time does nothing and is nothing. We usc it,’ he goes on to 
say, “as a compendious expression for all those causes which 
act slowly and imperceptibly. But, unless some positive cause 
is in action, no change takes place in the lapse of one thousand 
years ; as, for instance, in a drop of water enclosed in a cavity 
of silex. The most intelligent writers are not free from this 
illusion. For instance, Simond, in his Switzerland, speaking 
of a mountain-sceue, says—‘ The quarry from which the mate- 
rials of the bridge came, is just above your head, and the miners 
are still at work : air, water, frost, weight, and fime.’? Thus, too, 
those politicians who object to any positive enactments affecting 
the Constitution, and who talk of the gentle operation of time, 
aud of our Constitution itself being the work of time, forget 
that it is human agency all along which is the efficient cause. 
Time does nothing.’ Thus far Bishop Copleston.' 

But we are so much influenced by our own use of language, 
that, though no one can doubt, when the question is put before 
him, that effects are produced not éy time, but in time, we are 
accustomed to represent time as armed with a scythe, aud 
mowing down all before him. 


‘ New things are like strangers, more admired, and less 
favoured,’ 


Bacon has omitted to notice, in reference to this point, what 
nevertheless is well worth remarking as a curious circumstance, 
that there arc in most languages proverbial sayings respecting 
it, apparently opposed to cach other ; as for instance, that men 
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Remains of Bishop Copleaton. 
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are attached to what they have becn used to; that use is a 
second nature; that they fondly cling to the institutions and 
practices they have been accustomed to, and can hardly be 
prevailed on to change them even for better; and then, again, 
on the other side, that men have a natural craving for novelty ; 
that unvarying samencss is tiresome ; that some variety—some 
change, even for the worse, is agreeably refreshing, &c. 

The truth is, that in all the serious and important affairs of 
life men are attached to what they have been used to; in 
matters of ornament they covct novelty; in all systems and 
institutions—in all the ordinary business of life—in all funda- 
mentals—they cling to what is the established course ; in matters 
of dctail—in what lics, as it were, on the surface—they seek 
variety. Man may, in reference to this point, be compared to 
a tree, whose stem and main branches stand year after ycar, but 
whose leaves and flowers are fresh every scason. 

In most countries people like change m the fashions of their 
dress and furniture; in almost all, they like new music, new 
poems, and novels (so called in reference to this taste), pictures, 
flowers, games, &c., but they are wedded to what is established 
in laws, institutions, systems, and in all that relates to the main 
business of life. 

This distinction is one which it may often be of great impor- 
tance to keep in mind. For instance, the ancient Romans and 
other Pagans seldom objected to the addition of a new god to 
their list ; and it is said that some of them actually did propose 
to enrol Jesus among the number. This was quite consonant 
to the genius of their mythological system. But the overthrow 
of the whole system itself, and the substitution of a fundamen- 
tally different religion, was a thing they at first regarded with 
alarm and horror ; all their feelings were enlisted against such 
a radical change. So also in the unreformed Churches. The 
enrolment from time to time of a new saiut in the calendar, or 
the promulgation of a new dogma, ire acceptable novelties. 
But those who would abolish all saint-worship, and restore 
Christianity to its primitive purity, are denounced as heretical 
innovators. Any one, therefore, who should imagine that the 
Gospel may have been originally received with some degree of 
favour on account of its being new, because, forsooth, men 
like novelties, and that, therefore, something short of the most 
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overpowering miraculous proofs might have sufficed for its in- 
tréduction and spread,—such a person must have entirely over- 
logked the distinction between the kinds of things in which 
men do or do not favour what is new. 

And the like holds good in all departments of life. New 
medicines, for instance, come into vogue from time to time, 
with or without good reason; but a fundamentally new system 
of medicine, whether night or wrong, is sure to have the strongest 
prejudices enlisted against it. If, when the celebrated Harvey 
discovered the circulation of the blood, he had, on the ground 
that people often readily introduced some new medicine, calcu- 
lated on a favourable reception, or even a fair hearing, for his 
doctrine, which went to establish a fundamental revolution, he 
would soon have been undeccived by the vehement and gencral 
opposition with which he was encountered. 

And it was the physicians of the highest standing that most 
opposed Harvey. It was the most experienced navigators that 
opposed Columbus’ views. It was those most conversant with 
the management of the Post-office that were the last to approve 
of the plan of the uniform penny-postage. For, the greater any 
one’s experience and skill in his own department, and the more 
he is entitled to the deference which is proverbially due to cach 
man in his own province [‘ peritis credendum est in arte sua ’] 
the more likely, indeed, he will be to be a good judge of im- 
provements in details, or even to introduce them himself; but 
the more unlikely to give a fair hearing to any proposed radical 
change. An experienced stage-coachman is likely to be a good 
judge of all that relates to turnpike-roads and coach-horses; but 
you should not consult him about railroads and stcam-carriages. 
Again, every one knows how slowly and with what difficulty 
farmers are prevailed on to adopt any new system of husbandry, 
even when the faults of an old cstablished usage, and the ad- 
vantage of a change, can be made evident to the scuscs. 

An anecdote’ is told of a gentleman who, in riding through 
the deep and shady Devonshire lanes, became entangled in the 
intricacies of their numberless windings ; and not being able to 
obtain a sufficiently wide view of the country to know where- 
abouts le was, trotted briskly on, in the confident hope that he 
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should at length come to some house whose inhabitants would 
direct him, or to some more open spot from which he could 
take a survey of the different roads, and observe whither they 
led. After proceeding a long time in this manner, he was sur- 
prised to find a perfect uniformity in the country through which 
he passed, and to mect with no human being, nor come in sight 
of any habitation. He was, however, encouraged by observing, 
as he advanced, the prints of horses’ feet, which indicated that 
he was in no unfrequented track: these became continually 
more and more numerous the further he went, so as to afford 
him a still increasing assurance of his being in the immediate 
neighbourhood of some great road or populous village; and he 
accordingly paid the less anxious attention to the bearins of 
the country, from being confident that he was in the right wav. 
But still he saw neither house nor human creature; and, at 
length the recurrence of the same objects by the roadside, 
opened hia eyes to the fact, that all this time, misled by the 
multitude of the turnings, he had been riding in a circle; and 
that the footmarks, the sight of which had so cheered him, 
were those of his own horse ; their number, of course, increas- 
ing with every circuit he took. Had he not fortunately made 
this discovery, perhaps he might have been riding there now. 

The truth of the tale (and we can assure our readers that we 
at least did not invent it) does not make it the less useful by 
way of apologuc: and the moral we would deduce from it 1s, 
that in many parts of the conduct of life, and not least in 
government and legislation, men are liable to follow the track 
of their own footsteps,—to set themselves an example,—and to 
flatter themselves that they are guing right, from their con- 
formity to their own precedent. 

It is commonly and truly said, when any new and untried 
measure is proposed, that we cannot fully estimate the incon- 
veniences it may lead to in practice; but we are convinced this 
is even still more the case with any systcm which has long deen 
in operation. The evils to which it may contribute, and the 
obstacles it may present to the attainment of any good, are 
partly overlooked, or lightly regarded, on account of their 
familiarity, partly attributed to such other causes as perhaps 
really do co-operate in producing the same effects, and ranked 
along with the unavoidable alloys of human happiness, —the 
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ingonveniences from which no human policy can entirely exempt 
us, In some remote and unimproved districts, if you complain 
of the streets of a town being dirty and dark, as those of 
Lendon were for many ages, the inhabitants tcll you that the 
nights arc cloudy and the weather rainy: as for their streets, 
they are just such as they have long been; and the expedient of 
paving and highting has occurred to nobody. The ancicnt 
Romans had, probably, no idea that a civilized community could 
exist without slaves. That the same work can be done much 
better and cheaper by freemen, and that their odious system 
contained the seeds of the destruction of their empire, were 
truths which, familiarized as they were to the then existing state 
of society, they were not likely to suspect. ‘If you allow of 
no plundcring,’ said an astonished Mahratta chicf to some Eng- 
lish officers, ‘ how is it possible for you to maintain such fine 
armics as you bring into the ficld’’ He and his ancestors, 
time out of mind, had doubtless been following thetr own foot- 
steps in the established routine; and had accordingly never 
dreamed that pillage is inexpedient as a source of revenue, or 
even one that can possibly be dispensed with. ‘ That is the way 
it is always done, Sir;’ or ‘We always do so and so;’ are the 
answers generally returned by the vulgar to an inquiry as to 
the reason of any practice. Recent experiment, indeed, may 
bring to light and often exaggerate the defects of a new system ; 
but long familiarity blinds us to those very defects.' 

And among the obstacles those have to encounter who are 
advocating any kind of novelty, this is one: that every instance of 
failure in the application of any new system is sure to be, by 
most people, attributed to the system ilsel/f; while in the case 
of an old and established system, any failure is cither reckoned 
a mere unavoidable accident, or is attributed to the tndiridual, 

If, for instance, some crop turns out ill, under an established 
tystem of agriculture, this failure is attributed cither to the 
weather, or else to unskilfulness in the individual farmer; but 
if it takes place under a new system of husbandry, it will usually 
be taken as a decisive proof that the system iteclf is wrong. 
So again, if a patient dies, under the rvutine-system of Medi- 
- ine, blame is laid, if there be any, on the individual practi- 
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tioner: but if a patient dic who has been treated according 
to some new system, this is likely to be taken as conclusive 
against the system itsclf. And so, in other cases, 

Onc practical consequence of the attachment of men to what 
they have /ong been used to is, that it is a great point gained 
when there does exist necd for a change, to have brought about 
some change, even though little or nothing of improvement 
because we may look forward with checring hope to a remedy 
of the remedy—a removal of the newly introduced evils,—as a 
change far more easily to be brought about than the first change. 
Alterations in any building are easily made while the mortar is 
wet. ‘So it is in legislation and in all human affairs. While 
the most inconvenient and absurd laws are suffered to remain 
unchanged for successive generations, hardly an act is passed 
that any defects in it are not met by ‘ acts to amend’ it, in the 
next and in suceccding sessions. 

‘Those who remember the University of Oxford at the com- 
mencement of this century, when, in fact, it hardly deserved 
the name of an university,—who remember with what difficulty, 
and after what long delay, the first statute for degree examina- 
tions was introduced—how palpable were the defects of that 
statute, and how imperfectly it worked,—and, lastly, how easily, 
in comparison, these defects were, one by one, remedied, and 
successive Improvements from time tu time mtroduced,—such 
persons must have profited little by experience, if they deprecate 
the application of any remedy to any existing law or institution 
that is in itself evil, for fear the remedy should not be such, in 
the first essay, as to meet their wishes.” 


‘4 froward retention of custum is as turbulent as an tnnova- 
tion; and they that reverence old times too much are but a 
scorn to the new,’ 


To avoid the two opposite evils—the liability to sudden and 
violent changes, and the adherence to established usage, when 
Inconvenient or mischievous,—to give the requisite stability to 
governments and other institutions, without shutting the door 
against improvement,—this is a problem which both ancient and 


* Seo Kingdom of Christ, Appendix to Essay ii. note O, p. 355, 4th edition. 
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gnodern legislators have not well succeeded in solving. Some, 
Jike the ancient Medes and Persians, and like Lycurgus, have 
attempted to prohibit all change; but those who constantly 
appeal to the wisdom of their, ancestors as a sufficient reason 
for perpetuating everything these have established, forget two 
things: first, that they cannot hope to persuade all suc- 
cessive generations of men that there was once one genera- 
tion of such infallible wisdom as to be entitled to control all 
their descendants for ever ; which is to make the earth, in fact, 
the possession not of the living, but of the dead; and, secondly, 
that even supposing our ancestors gifted with such infallibility, 
many cases must arise in which it may be reasonably doubted 
whether they themselves would not have advocated, if living, 
changes called for by altered circumstances. For instance, those 
who denoted the southern quarter from meridies (noon) would 
not have been so foolish as to retain that language had they 
gone to live in a hemisphere where the sun at noon is in the 
north. But, as Dr. Cooke Taylor remarks in The Bishop: 
‘ An antiquated form, however perverted from its original pur- 
pose, gratifies the lazy in their love of ease ; it saves them the 
trouble of exchanging their old mumpsimus for the new sump- 
simus: and new the sumpsimus must appear, though it be a 
restoration; it averts the mortification of confessing error, 
which is always so abhorrent to the self-satisfied stupidity of 
those who grow old without gaining experience.’ 

© Vel quia nil rectum, nisi quod placuit sibi, ducunt ; 

Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et que 

Imberbi didicere, senes perdenda fateri.’ 

It isto be observed, however, that in almost every depart- 
ment of life, the evil that has very long existed will often be 
less clearly perceived, and less complained of, than in propor- 
tion to the actual extent of the evil. 

‘If you look to any department of government, or to any 
parish or diocese, that has long been left to the management of 
apathetic or inefficient persons, you will usually find that there 
are few or no complaints; because complaints having long since 
been found vain, will have long since ceased to be made. There 
will be no great arrears of business undone, and of applications 
unanswered; because business will not have been brought before 
those who it is‘known will not transact it; nor applications 
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made, to which no answer can he hoped for. Abuses, and defects, 
and evils of various kinds, which ought to have been prevented 
or remedied, men will have lcarned to submit to as to visitations 
of Providence; having been left without redress till they have 
at length forgotten that any redress is duc, or is possible: and 
this stagnation will have come to be regarded as the natural 
state of things. 

‘Hence, it will often happen that in a parish for instance, 
where for a long time very little has been done, it will appear at 
first sight as if there were in fact very little to do: the spiritual 
wants of members of the Church not appearing to be unattended 
to, because many persons will have ceased to be members of the 
Church, and many others will be unconscious that they have any 
spiritual wants. 

‘And in a Church, accordingly, that has been long without an 
efficient government, the want of such government will often be 
very inadequately perceived, from its not even occurring to men 
to consider whether the enormous inerease of dissent, of inter- 
nal discord, and of indifference to the Church, are evils which 
it comes within the province of a govermnent m any degree to 
prevent or mitigate.” 

With those who maintain that the present is not the best 
time,—on account of the violence of contending partics—for 
the restoration of a Church-government, | so far agree, that I am 
convinced it would have been much better to have taken the step 
several years ago; before the excitement caused by one of those 
parties had arisen; and yet better, some years earlicr still, when 
the removal of religious disabilities first left the Church, desti- 
tute of any legislature consisting exclusively of its own members: 
and that, again, a still earlier period would have been preferable, 
when considerable attention was for a time attracted to a work 
on the subject, by a person, then, and now, holding the office 
of Archdeacon. 

‘But it is far from being sufficient,—as seems to be the 
notion of some persons—to show that the present is not the 

fittest conceivable occasion for taking a ccrtain step. Besides this, 
it is requisite to show,—not merely that a Poe er ay 


' This, and another passage in this note, are extracted from Thoughts on 
Church-government, 
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be imagined,—or that a better occasion is past ;—that the 
Sibylline Books might have been purchased cheaper some time 
ago ;—but that a more suitable occasion _is likely to arise here- 
after: and how soon; and also, that the mischief which may be 
going on during the interval will be more than compensated by 
the superior suitableness of that future occasion ; in short, that 
it will have been worth waiting for. And in addition to all this, 
it is requisite to show also the probability that when this golden 
opportunity shall arise, men will be more disposed to take ad- 
vantage of it than they have heretofore appeared to be ;—that 
they will not again fall into apathetic security and fondness for 
indefinite procrastination. 

‘This last point is as needful to be established as any; for it 
is remarkable that those who deprecate taking any step just novo, 
in these times of extraordinary excitement, did not, on those 
former occasions, come forward to propose taking advantage of 
a comparatively calmer state of things. They neither made any 
call, nor responded to the call made by others. 

‘And indeed all experience secms to show—comparing the 
apathy on the subject which was so general at those periods, 
with the altered state of fecling now existing,—that a great and 
pressing emergency, and nothing else, will induce men to take 
any step in this matter; and that a period of dissension and 
perplexing difficulty, is, though not, in ifself, the moat suitable 
occasion for such a step, yet—constituted as human nature is— 
the best, because the only occasion on which one can hope that 
it will be taken. A season of famine may have been, in some 
respects, a bad occasion for altering the corn-laws; but expe- 
rience showed that nothing less would suffice. 

‘When the valley of Martigny, in Switzerland, was threatened 
(a good many years ago) with a frightful deluge from the 
bursting of a lake formed by a glacier which had dammed up a 
river, the inhabitants were for some time not sufficiently alarmed 
to take steps for averting the danger, by cutting channels to let 
off the water. They cannot, therefore, be said to have chosen 
the best time for commencing their operations; for had they 
begun earlier,—as soon as ever the dam was formed—the work 
would have been much easier, and probably all damage would 
have been prevented. As it was, they had to encounter much 
difficulty, and, after all, were but partially successful: for the 
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undrained portion of the lake did at length burst the barrier, 
and considerable damage ensucd; perhaps a fourth part of what 
would have taken place had things been left to themselves. 
But they were wise in not deferring their operations yet longer, 
in the hope that matters would mend spontaneously, when they 
saw that the evil was daily increasing. And after having miti- 
gated in a great degree the calamity that did ensue, they took 
measures to provide against the like in future. 

‘Still, however, we must expect to be told by many, that, 
sooner or later, matters will come right spontancously, if left 
untouched ;—that, in time, though we cannot tell how soon, a 
period of extraordinary excitement is sure to be succeeded by 
one of comparative calm. In the meantime it is forgotten at 
what cost such spontancous restoration of tranquillity is usually 
purchased—how much the fire will have consumed before it 
shall have burnt out of itself. The case is very similar to what 
takes place in the natural body: the anguish of acute inflam- 
mation, when left to itself, is succeeded by the calm of a morti- 
fication: a limb is amputated, or drops off; and the body—but 
no longer the whole body—is restored to a temporary ease, at 
the expense of a mutilation. Who can say that a large pro- 
portion of those who are now irrecoverably alicnated from the 
Church, might not have been at this moment sound members 
of it, had timely steps been taken, not by any departure from 
the principles of our Reformers, but by following more closely 
tue track they marked out for us ?” 


It is true, that whatever is established and already existing 
has a presumption on its side; that is, the burden of proof lies 
on those who propose a change. No one is called on to bring 
reasons against any alteration, till some reasons have been 
offered for it. But the deference which is thus claimed for old 
laws and institutions is sometimes cxtendcd (through the ambi- 
guity of language—the use of ‘ old’ for ‘ ancient’) to what are 
called ‘the good old times ;’ as if the world had formerly been 
oldcr, instead of younger, than it is now. But it is manifest 
that the advantage possessed by old men—that of long experience 
—must belong to the present age more than to any preceding. 





1 See Hlements of Logic, Appendix. 
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Is there not, then, some reason for the ridicule which Bacon 
speaks of, as attaching to those ‘who too much reverence old 
times?’ To say that no changes shall take place is to talk 
idly. We might as well pretend to control the motions of the 
carth. To resolve that none shall take place except what are 
undesigned and accidental, is to resolve that though a clock 
may gain or lose indefinitely, at least we will take care that it 
shall never be regulated. ‘If time’ (to use Bacon’s warning 
words) ‘alters things to the worse, aud wisdom and counsel 
shall not alter them to the better, what shall be the end ?’ 


‘It were good that men, in their innovations, would follow the 
example of Time itself, which indeed innovateth greatly, but 
quietly and by degrees scarce to be perceived,’ 


There is no more striking instance of the silent and imper- 
ceptible changes brought about by what is called ‘ Time,’ than 
that of a language becoming dead. To point out the precise 
period at which Greek or Latin ceased to be a living language, 
would be as impossible as to say when a man becomes old. 
Aud much confusion of thought and many important practical 
results arise from not attending to this. For example, many 
persons have never reflected on the circumstance that one of 
the earliest translations of the Scriptures into a vernacular 
tongue was made by the Church of Rome. The Latin Vulgate 
was so called from its being in the vulgar, i.e. the popular 
language then spoken in Italy and the neighbouring countries ; 
and that version was evidently made on purpose that the Scrip- 
tures might be intelligibly read by, or read to, the mass of the 
people. But gradually and imperceptibly Latin was superseded 
by the languages derived from it—Italian, Spanish, and French, 
—while the Scriptures were still left in Latin: aud when it was 
proposed to translate them into modern tongues, this was re- 
garded as a perilous innovation, though it is plain that the real 
innovation was that which had taken place imperceptibly, since 
the very object proposed by the Vulgate-version was, that the 
Scriptures might not be left in an unknown tongue. Yct we 
mect with many among the fiercest declaimers against the 
Church of Rome, who earnestly deprecate any the slightest 
changes in our authorized version, and cannot endure even the 
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gradual substitution of other words for such as have become 
obsolete, for fear of “unscttling men’s minds.’ It never occurs 
to them that it was this very dread that kept the Scrip- 
tures in the Latin tongue, when that gradually became a dead 
language. 


It has been suggested in a popular Periodical, that if the 
mass of the People had been habitual readers of the Vulgate, 
Latin might have never Jecome a dead language. No doubt, 1f 
printmg had been in use in those days, and the People gene- 
rally had had as ready access to cheap Bibles as now, this 
would have retarded and modified the change of the language. 
But the case which is adduced as parallel 1s very far from oeing 
such: namely, the stability given to our language by the use 
of our Enghsh version. For, it ought not to have been for- 
gotten that our couutry was not, hke Italy—subjugated and 
overrun (subsequently to the translation of the Bible) by nume- 
rous tribes speaking a different language. As it 1s, there can 
indeed be no doubt that our Authorized Version, and our 
Prayer-book (and, m a minor degree, Shakespere and Bacon) 
have contributed to give some fixedness to our language: but 
after all, the changes that have actually taken place in it are 
greater than perhaps some persons would at first sight suspect. 
For, though the words m our Bible and Prayer-book which 
have become wholly obsolete, are but few, the number is many 
times greater, of words which, though still in common use, have 
greatly changed their meaning. such as ‘conversation,’ ‘ con- 
venient,’ ‘carnage,’ (Acts \. 15) ° prevent,’ ‘ reasonable,’ 
‘lively,’ < incomprchensible,’ those most important words ‘ shall’ 
and ‘wall? and many others.’ And words which have thus 
changed their meaning are, of course, much more likely to 
perplex and bewilder the reader, than those entirely out of use. 
These latter only leave him in darkness ; the others mislead 
him by a false hight. 


Universally, the removal at once of the accumulated effects 
gradually produced in a very long time, is apt to strike the 
i 


1 See Buhop Hinds on the Authorized Version , and also a = useful little 
Vocabulary of Obsolete H’ords in our version, by the Re, Mr. Booker. 
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vulgar as a novelty, when, in truth, it is only a restoration of 
things to their original state.’ 

For example, suppose a clock to lose only one minute and a 
few seconds m the weck, and to be left uncorrected for a year ; 
it will then have lost a whole hour; and any one who then scts 
it right, will appear to the ignorant to have suddenly robbed 
them of that amount of time. 

This case is precisely analogous to that of the change of 
style. There was, in what is called the Julian Calendar (that 
fixed by Julius Cesar), a minute error, which made every fourth 
year a trifle too long; in the course of centuries the error 
amounted to eleven days, and when, about a century ago, we 
rectified this (as had been done in Roman Catholic countrics a 
century earlicr), this mode of reckoning was called ‘the new 
stvle’ The Russians, who still use what is called the ‘old 
style,’ are, now, not eleven, but twelve days wrong; that is, they 
are one day further from the original position of the days of 
the month, as fixed in the time of Julius Caesar: and this they 
call adhering to the Julian Calendar. 

So, also, to reject the religious practices and doctrines that 
have crept in by hittle and little since the days of the Apostles, 
and thus to restore Christianity to what it was under them, 
appears to the unthinking to be forsaking the old religion and 
bringing in a new.- 

It is to be observed that hurtful changes are often attributed 
to harmless ones; and apprehensions are entertained that a 
change, however small, is necessarily a dangerous thing, as 
tending to produce extensive and hurtful innovations. Many 
instances may be found of small altcrations being followed by 
great and mischievous ones (‘ Post hoc; ergo propter hoc’); but 
I doubt whether all history can furnish an instance of the 
greater innovation having been, properly speaking, caused by 
the lesser. Of course, the first change will always precede the 
sccond ; and many mischievous innovations have taken place ; 
but these may often be explained by the too long postponement 
of the requisite changes; by the neglect of the homely old 


1 See Cavtions fur the Times, No. 2. 

2 Bishop Uinde's views, in his work on The Three Temples, have been censured 
(av he Limself had anticipated) as novel; though so familiar to the Apostles as to 
have tinged all their languoge ; as in their use of the word ‘ edify,’ &. 
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proverb—'A tile in time saves nine.’ A house may stand for 
ages if some very small repairs and alterations are promptly 
made from time to time as they are needed ; whereas if decay 
is suffered to go on unheeded, it may become necessary to pull 
down and rebuild the whole house. The longer any needful 
reform is delayed, the greater and the more difficult, and the 
more sudden, and the more dangerous and unsettling, it will 
be. And then, perhaps, those who had caused this delay by 
their pertinacious resistance to any change at all, will point to 
these evils—evils brought on by themselves—in justification of 
their conduct. If they would have allowed a few broken slates 
on the roof to be at once replaced by new ones, the timbers 
would not have rotted, nor the walls, in consequence, leaned, 
nor would the house have thence needed to be demolished and 
rebuilt. 

Most wise, therefore, is Bacon’s admonition, to copy the 
great innovator Time, by vigilantly watching for, and promptly 
counteracting, the first small insidious approaches of decay, and 
introducing gradually, from time to time, such small improve- 
ments (individually small, but collectively great) as there may 
be room for, and which will prevent the necessity of violent and 
swecping reformations. 


‘It 1s good not to try experiments in States, except the necessity 
be urgent, or the utility evident ; and well to beware, that it 
be the reformation that draweth on the change, and not the 
desire of change that pretendeth the reformation.’ 


It has been above remarked that most men have no desire 
for change, as change, in what concerns the serious business of 
life. True it is, that great and sudden and violent changes do 
take place—that ancient institutions have been recklessly over- 
thrown—that sanguinary revolutions have taken place in quick 
succession, and that new schemes, often the most wild and 
extravagant, both in civil and religious matters, have been again 
and again introduced. We need not seek far to find countries 
that have had, within the memory of persons now living, not 
less than nine or ten perfectly distinct systems of government. 
But no changes of this kind ever originate in the mere love of 
change for its own sake. Never do men adopt a new form of 
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government, or a new system of religion, merely from that de- 
light in varicty W hich leads them to seck new amusements, or 
to alter the fashion of their dress, They seck changes in what 
relates to serious matters of fundamental importance, only 
through the pressure of severe suffering, or of some vechcment 
want, or, at least, from the perception of some great evil or 
deficiency. Widely as the vulgar are often mistaken as to the 
causes of any distress, or as to the remedics to be sought, the 
distress itself is real, when they aim at any great revolution. 
If au infant beats its nurse, although its acts are as irrational 
us those of a mad dog, you may be assured that it is really in 
pan, And when men are suffering from a famine or pesti- 
lence, though it is absurd for them to seek to obtain relief by 
establishing a new kind of senate or parliament, or by setting 
up a dictator, or by slaughtering all people of property, still the 
cvil itself is real, and is keenly felt; and it is fhat, and not a 
mere love of change, for change sake, that drives them to take 
the most irrational steps. 

And when evils are really occasioned by absurd and oppres- 
sive laws and tyrannical governments, it is right and rational 
to aim at a change, though the changes which an infuriated 
populace does bring about will usually be both irrational and 
wrong—will overthrow the good along with the evil, and will 
be pregnant with worse evils than they seek to remedy. The 
ancicut despotism of France, detestable as it was, did not cause 
more misery in a century than the Reign of Terror did in a° 
year. And, universally, the longer aud the more gricvously 
auy people have been oppressed, the more violent and extra- 
vagant will be the reaction. And the people will often be in 
the condition of King Lear, going to and fro between his 
daughters, and deprived first of half his attendants, and then of 
half the remainder, then of all. 

Heuce, though it is true that innovations in important 
matters are never sought through mere love of change for its 
own sake, but for relief from some evil, the danger is not the 
less, of rash and ill-advised innovations; because evils, greater 
or less, and more or less of imperfection, always do exist in all 
human institutions administered by fallible men. 

Aud what is more, there is seldom any kind of evil that docs 
not admit of a complete and effectual remedy, if we are careless 
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careless and inefficient clergymen: abolish endowments, and 
resort to what is called the ‘ voluntary system,’ and you will 
have no inactive ministers; only, ‘ preaching’ will, as Paley 
observes, ‘ become a mode of begging: and a Ministcr whose 
flock consists of persons all engaged in some one bad practice, 
such as smugglers, rebels, slave-dcalers, or wreckcrs, will 
find that he is aman hired to keep their conscience quiet 
In @ wrong course. This also may be cured by prohibiting 
the ministers receiving any contributions; only, this will 
confine the ministry to men of fortune. And so of the 
rest. 

One of the greatest evils produced by the thorough-going 
Reformer is that the alarm which he excites is the great 
strengthener of the ultra-conservative principle. See what we 
shall come to if we listen to these lovers of change!’ This 1s 
onc of the infinite number of cases in which evils are brought 
on by their contraries ; in short, by a re-action. 
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The mass of mankind rush eagerly into whateve: 
happens to be the fashion of the day; like planks fi 
and fro with the tides. Those a few degrecs above . 
and try to avoid an error, but take no precautions a 4 
contrary extreme. ‘Dum vitant stulti vitia, in cot, 
currunt.” They are hike a mariner sailing and rowing » 
his might as far as possible against a flood-tide, ar 
thinking that an ebb is to come. A wise man alwr 
pates re-actions, and takes his measures accordinr 
have already dwelt upon this point in the remark 
stition.’ 


It should be remembered, then, that thoug! eT 
tism is a folly, and though it is truce that p 
Innovation, as such, with equal blindnes~— - ‘ 
much folly, and as much danger, in a blin wey yt 
ciple. For though men do not seck a change vie 
perceive some evil, inconvenience, or imperfection, sore 


going Reformer always will find some—not unreal—, ° 
complaint, in the working of every institution. ‘Erunt . a 
donec homines.’ And if the house is to be pulled down and 
rebuilt till we have got one that is perfect, and, moreover, that 
every one will think such, we shall be as constantly in brick 
aud mortar as if we did dehght in pulling down for its own 
sake. 

And we should remember, also, that ‘custoin will often blind 
one to the good as well as to the evil effects of any long- 
established system. The agues engendered by a marsh (hhe 
that ancient one which bore the name and surrounded the city 
of Camarina), and which have so long been common as to be 
little regarded, may not be its only effects: it may be also a 
defence against an enemy. The Camarinwans having drained 
the swamp, their city became healthy, but was soon after 
besieged and taken. The prerentire effects, indeed, whether 
good or evil, of any long-established system are hardly ever 
duly appreciated. But though no law or system, whether 
actually existing or proposed, can be expected to be unexcep- 
tionable, or should have its defects pointed out without any 
notuce of corresponding advantages, it is most important to 
enamine every measure, whether new or old, and to try it 
On its intrinsic merits; always guarding against the tendency 
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to acquiesce without inquiry in the necessity of any existing 
practice. In short, we should, on the one hand, not Teitae 
rashly on untrodden paths without a careful survey of the 
country, and, on the other hand, to be on our guard against 
following, 10 confident security, the track of our own foot- 
steps.’ * 

The two kinds of absurdity here adverted to may be compared 
respectively to the acts of two kinds of irrational animals, a 
moth, and a horse. The moth rushes into a flame, and 1s 
burned: and the horse obstinately stands still m a stable that 
is on fire, and is burned hhkewise. One may often meet with 
persons of opposite dispositions, though equally unwise, who are 
accordingly prone respectively to these opposite errors the one 
partaking more of the character of the moth, and the other of 
the horse. This comparison, I may add, suggests a practical 
rule. The only way to lead a horse out of a burning stable, 
is to put on him his accustomed gear, the saddle and bridle, 
if a saddle-horse, or the collar, if a draught-horse, and then 
by the force of association, he will submit to be led out. So 
also, a man of the disposition alluded to, will the more readily 
comply with a suggestion, if put mto the form, as far as may 
be, of his accustomed practice. He may be led, if put into 
his usual gear. 

The opposite course to this 1s taken by not a few, who have 
@ passion to be accounted origmal. They exaggerate the 
novelty of anything they propose, and put whatever they say 
into the most paradoxical form, as if on purpose to make 
people stare. They must be always broaching something that 
18 new; or at least, as the phrase 1s, putting ‘ old things 1n a 
new light” But af your objcet be to mstruct, convince, or 
persuade, rather than to astonish, you wil find 1t quite as 
often advisable to put new things nan old light. 

Bacon’s maxim, therefore, 13 most wire, to ‘make a stand 
upon the ancient y ay, and look about us fo discover what 1s the 
best way;’ neither changing at once any tlung that 1s established, 
merely because of some evils actually existing, without con- 
sidermg whether we can substitute something that 1s, on the 
whole, better, nor, again, steadily wyecting cvery plan or system 


_— 
— 


' See Appendix E. to Lectures un Politual Economy, p 225 
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that can be proposed, till one can be found that is open to no 
objections at all. For nothing framed or devised by the 
wit of Man ever was, or can be, perfect; and therefore to 
condemn and reject everything that is imperfect, and has some 
evils attending on it, is a folly which may lead equally—and 
indeed often has led—to each of two opposite absurdities: 
either an obstinate adherence to what is established, however 
bad, because nothing absolutely uncxccptionable can be substi- 
tuted ; or again, a perpetual succession of revolutions till we 
can establish—which is totally impossible—some system com- 
pletely faultless, or so framed as to keep itself in good order. 
To conceive such a system, whether actually existing or ideal, 
is to be beset by the same chimerical hope in human affairs 
that has misled so many speculators in mechanics,—the vain 
expectation of attaining the perpetual motion. 

This essay of Bacon’s is one of the most instructive and most 
generally useful, ‘ coming home,’ as he himself expresses it, ‘ to 
men’s business and bosoms.’ For though few men are likely 
to be called on to take part in the reformation of any public 
institutions, yet there is no one of us but what ought to engage 
in the important work of se/f-reformation. And according to 
the well-known proverb, ‘If each would sweep before his own 
door, we should have a clean street.’ Some may have more, 
and some less, of dust and other nuisances to swecp away ; 
some of one kind, and some of another. But those who have 
the least to do, have something to do; and they should feel it 
an encouragement to do it, that they can so easily remedy the 
beginnings of small evils before they have accumulated ito a 
great one. 

Begin reforming, therefore, at once: proceed in reforming, 
stcalily and cautiously, and go on reforming for ever. 


ESSAY XXV. OF DISPATCH. 


fe hesrineg dispatch is one of the most d 

business that can be: it is like that which the physicians 
call predigestion, or hasty digestion, which is sure to fill the 
body full of crudities, and secret seeds of diseases ; therefore, 
measure not dispatch by the time of sitting, but by the advance- 
ment of the business : and as in races it is not the large stride, 
or high lift, that makes the specd, so in business, the keeping 
close to the matter, and not taking of it too much at once, 
procurcth dispatch. It is the care of some, only to come off 
specdily for the time, or to contrive some false periods of 
business, because’ they may seem men of dispatch: but it is one 
thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by cutting off; and 
business so handled at several sittings or mcetings goeth com- 
monly backward and forward in an unsteady manner. I knew 
a wise man that had it for a by-word, when he saw men hasten 
to a conclusion, ‘ Stay a little, that we may make an end the 
sooner.’ * 

On the other sidc, true dispatch is a rich thing ; for time is 
the measure of business, as money is of wares ; and busincss is 
bought at a dear hand where there is small dispatch. The 
Spartans and Spaniards have been noted to be of small dispatch: 
‘Mi venga la muerte de Spagna,’ * for then it will be sure to be 
long in coming. a 

Give good hearing to those that give the first information in 
business ; and rather direct them in the beginning than inter- 
rupt them in the continuance of their speeches ; for he that is 
put out of his own order will go forward and backward, and be 
more tedious while he waits upon his memory, than he. could 
have been if he had gone on in his own course. But sometimes 
it is seen that the moderator is more troublesome than the actor. 

Iterations‘ are commonly loss of time: but there 1s no such 


angerous things to 


~ \ Because. That; in order that, ‘The multitude rebuked them, because they 


should hold thei *__ Matt. xx. 31. 
- 2 Sty ae area USES! 3 «May my death come from Spain. 


, “ Iteration. Repetition. . tee 
‘What means this ideration, woman? — Shakespere. 
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gain of time as to iterate often the statc of the question ; for it 
chascth away many a frivolous speech as it is coming forth. 
Long and curious speeches are as fit for dispatch as a robe or 
mantle with a long train is for a race. Prefaces, and passages,’ 
and excusations,’ and other speeches of reference to the person, 
are great wastes of time; and though thcy seem to proceed of! 
modesty, they are bravery.‘ Yet beware of being too material ° 
when there is any impediment or obstruction in men’s wills; 
for pre-occupation of mind ever requireth preface of speech, 
like a fomentation to make the unguent cnter. 

Above all things, order and distribution, and singling out of 
parts, 1s the life of dispatch, so as the distribution be not too 
subtle ; for he that doth not divide will never enter well into 
business, and he that divideth too much will never come out of 
it clearly. To chuse time is to save time; and an unseason- 
able motion is but beating the air. There be three parts of 
business—the preparation, the debate, or examination, and the 
perfection,—whereof, if you look for dispatch, let the middle 
only be the work of many, and the first and last the work of 
few. The proceeding upon somewhat conceived in writing 
doth for the most part facilitate dispatch ; for though it should 
be wholly rejected, yet that negative is more pregnant of di- 
rection than an indefinite, as ashes are more gencrative than 


dust. 


1 Passages. Introductory approaches, 
‘ And with his pointed dart 
Explores the nearest passage to her heart.’ 
2 Excusations. Excuses; apologies. ‘The punishment of his excusations.’— 


Brown. 
3 Of. From. ‘I have received of the Lord that which I also delivered unto 


you’——1 Cor. xi. 23. ‘A blow whose violence grew not of fury, not of strength ; 
or of strength proceeding of fury.’—<idney. 

4 Bravery. Boasting. ‘For a bravery upon this occasion of power they 
crowned their new king in Dublin.’—Bacon. 

5 Material. Full of matter. 

‘A material fool.’—Shakespere. 
‘ His speech even charmed his cares, 
So order’d, so materzal,’——Chapman’s version of the 24th Iliad. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


‘ Time is the measure of business? .... . ‘ To chuse time is to 
save time, and unseasonable motion is but beating the air? 


Some persons are what is called ‘slow and sure;’ sure, that 
is, in cases that will admit of leisurely delibcration ; though 
they require so much time for forming a right judgment, and 
devising nght plans, that in cases where promptitude is called 
for, they utterly fail. Buonaparte used to say, that one of the 
principal requisites for a general, was, an accurate calculation 
of time ; for if your adversary can bring a powerful force to 
attack a certain post ten minutes sooner than you can bring up 
a sufficient supporting force, you are beaten, even though all 
the rest of your plans be never so good. 

So also, if you are overtaken by an inundation, ten minutes 
spent in deciding on the best road for escaping, may make 
escape impossible. 

Some again, are admirable at a bright thought—a shrewd 
guess—an ingenious scheme hit off on the spur of the moment, 
but, either will not give themselves time for quiet deliberation 
in cases where there is no hurry, or cannot deliberate to good 
purpose. They can shoot flying, but cannot take deliberate aim. 

And some again there are who delay and deliberate, when 
promptitude is essential, and make up for this by taking a hasty 
step when they have plenty of time before them; or they are 
bold first, and prudent afterwards ; first administering the strong 
dose, and then, when the stcp cannot be re-called, carefully ex- 
amining the patient’s tongue and pulse. 

It is worth remarking, that many persons are of such a 
disposition as to be nearly incapable of remaining in doubt on 
any point that is not wholly uninteresting to them. They 
speedily make up their minds on each question, and come to 
some conclusion, whether there are any good grounds for it or 
not. And judging—as men are apt to do, in all matters—of 
others, from themselves, they usually discredit the most solemn 
assurances of any one who professes to be in a atate of doubt 
On some question; taking for granted that if you do not adopt 
their opinion, you must be of the opposite. 
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Others again there are, who are capable of remaining in 
doubt as long as the reasons on each side seem exactly balanced ; 
but not otherwise. Such a person, as soon as he perceives any 
—the smallest—preponderance of probability on one side of a 
question, can no more refrain from deciding immediately, and 
with full conviction, on that side, than he could continue to 
stand, after having lost his equilibrium, in a slanting position, 
like the famous tower at Pisa. And he will, accordingly, be 
disposed to consider an acknowledgment that there are some- 
what the stronger reasons on one side, as equivalent to a con- 
fident decision. 

The tendency to such an crror is the greater, from the cir- 
cumstance, that there are so many cases, in practice, whercin 
it is essentially necessary to come to a practical decision, even 
where there are no sufficient grounds for feeling fudly convinced 
that it is the ght one. A traveller may be in doubt, and may 
have no means of deciding, with just confidence, which of two 
roads he ought to take; while yet he must, at a venture, take 
one of them. And the like happens in numberless transactions 
of ordinary life, in which we are obliged practically to make up 
our minds at once to take one course or another, even whcre 
there are no sufficient grounds for a full conviction of the 
understanding. 

The infirmities above mentioned are those of ordinary minds. 
A smaller number of persons, among whom, howcver, are to be 
found a larger proportion of the intelligent, are prone to the 
opposite extreme; that of not deciding, as long as there are 
reasons to be found on both sides, even though there may be a 
clear and strong preponderance on the one, and even though the 
case may be such as to call for a practical decision. As the 
one description of men rush hastily to a conclusion, and trouble 
themselves little about premises, so, the other carefully examine 
premises, and care too little for conclusions. The one decide 
without inquiring, the other inquire without deciding. 


‘ Beware of being too material.’ 


Ou this point I take the liberty of quoting a passage from 
the Elements of Rhetoric :— 
‘It is remarked by anatomists that the nutritive quality is 
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not the only requisite in food,—that a certain degree of disten- 
sion of the stomach is required to enable it to act with its full 
powers,—and that it is for this reason hay or straw must be 
given to horses as well as corn, in order to supply the neces- 
sary bulk. Something analogous to this takes place with 
respect to the generality of minds,—which are incapable of 
thoroughly digesting and assimilating what is presented to them 
in a very smal] compass.' Many a one is capable of deriving 
that instruction from a moderate-sized volume, which he could 
not receive from a very small pamphlet, even more perspicu- 
ously written, and containing everything that is to the purpose. 
It is necessary that the attention should be detained, for a cer- 
tain time on the subject ; and persons of unphilosophical mind, 
though they can attend to what they read or hear, are unapt to 
dwell upon it in the way of subscquent meditation, 


‘True dispatch is a rich thing.’ 


It is a rare and admirable thing when a man is able both to 
discern which cases admit, and which not, of calm deliberation ; 
and also to be able to meet both in a suitable manner. Such a 
character is most graphically described by Thucydides in his 
account of Themistocles; who, according to him, was second to 
none in forming his plans on cautious inquiry and calm reflec- 
tion, when circumstances allowed him, and yet excelled most 
men in hitting off some dcvice to mcet some sudden emergency: 
LavrocyediaZeuv Ta Seovra. | 

If you cannot find a counsellor who combines these two kinds 
of qualification (which is a thing not to be calculated on), you 
should seek for some of each sort; one, to devise and mature 
measures that will admit of delay ; and another, to make prompt 
guesses, and suggest sudden expedicnts. A bow, such as is 
approved by our modern toxophilites, must be backed—that is, 
made of two slips of wood glued together: one a very elastic, 
but somewhat 6rittle wood; the other much less elastic, but 
very tough. The one gives the requisite spring, the other keeps 
it from breaking. If you have two such counsellors as are here 
. Spoken of, you are provided with a backed bow. 

And if you yourself are of one of the two above-mentioned 
characters—the slow-hound or the grey-hound—you should 

T 
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especially provide yourself with an adviser of the opposite class : 
one to give you warning of dangers and obstacles, and to cau- 
tion you against precipitate decisions, if that be your tendency ; 
or one to make guesses, and suggest expedients, if you are one 
of the slow and sure. 

Those who are clever [in the proper sense—i.e. guick] are 
apt to be so proud of it as to disdain taking time for cautious 
inquiry and deliberation ; and those of the opposite class are 
perhaps no less likely to pride themselves on their cautious 
wisdom. But these latter will often, in practice, obtain this 
advantage over those they are opposed to—that they will defeat 
them without direct opposition, by merely asking for postpone- 
ment and reconsideration, in cases where (as Bacon expresses 
it) ‘not to decide, is to decide.’ If vou defer sowing a field till 
the seedtime is past, you have decided against sowing it. If 
you carry the motion that a Bill be read a second time this day 
six months, you have thrown it out. 


ESSAY XXVI. OF SEEMING WISE. 


i ie hath been an opinion, that the French are wiser than they 
seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than they are; but 
howsoever it be between nations, certainly it is so between man 
and man; for, as the Apostle saith of godliness, ‘ Having a show 
of godliness, but denying the power thereof,’?’—so certainly 
there are, in points of wisdom and sufficiency,’ that do nothing 
or little, very solemnly, Magno conatu nugas® It is a ridiculous 
thing, and fit for a satire to persons of judgment, to see what 
shifts these formalists haye, and what prospectives‘ to make 
superficies to seem body ‘that hath depth and bulk. Some are 
so close and reserved, as they will not show their wares but by 
a dark light, and seem always to keep back somewhat; and 
when they know within themselves they speak of that they do 
not well know, would nevertheless scem to others to know of 
that which they may not well speak. Some help themselves 
with countenance and gesture, and are wise by signs; as Cicero 
saith of Piso,® that when he answered him he fetched one of his 
brows up to his forchcad, and bent the other down to his chin; 
‘ Respondes, altero ad frontem sublato, altero ad mentum de- 
presso supercilio, crudelitatem tibi non placere.” Some think 
to bear® it by speaking a great word, and being peremptory ; 
and go on, and take by admittance that which they cannot 
make good. Some, whatsoever is beyond their reach, will seem 
to despise, or make light of it, as impertinent’ or curious,’ and 
so would have their ignorance seem judgment. Some are never 


1 2 Timothy iii. 5. 
2 Sufficiency. Ability ; adequate power. ‘Our sufficiency is of God.’—2 Cor. 
lll. 5- 
2 ifs with great effort. 
* Prospectives. Perspective glasses. 
‘ They speke of Alhazen and Vitellon, 
Of queinte mirrours, and of prospectives.’—Chaucer. 

5 In Pis. 6. 
6 Bear Zo manage; to contrive. 

‘We'll direct her how ’tis best to bear it.’—Shakespere. 
Impertinent. Irrelevant. 

‘ Without the which, this story 
Were most tmpertinent,’— Shakespere. 


8 Curious. Over-nice. See page 91. 
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without a difference,’ and commonly by amusing men with a 
subtlety, blanch’ the matter ; of whom A. Gellius saith, ‘ Homi- 
nem delirum, qui verborum minutiis rerum frangit pondera.’® 
Of which kind also Plato, in his Protagoras,' bringeth in Pro- 
dicus in scorn, and maketh him make a speech that consisteth 
of distinctions from the beginning to the end. Generally, such 
men, in all deliberations, find ease to be of the negative side, 
and affect a credit to object and foretell difficulties ; for when 
propositions are denied, there is an end of them; but if they be 
allowed, it requireth a new work; which false point of wisdom 
is the bane of business. fo conclude, there is no decaying 
merchant, or inward beggar,’ hath so many tricks to uphold the 
credit of their wealth, as these empty persons have to maintain 
the credit of their sufficiency. Seeming wise men may make 
shift to get opinion; but let no man chuse them for employ- 
ment ; for, certainly, you Were better take for business a man 
somewhat absurd than over-formal. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘ Seeming wise men may make shift to get opinion.’ 


There is a way in which some men seem, to themselves, and 
often to others also, to be much wiser than they are; by acting 
as a wise man does, only, on wrong occasions, and altogether 
under different circumstances. Such a man has heard that it 
is a wise thing to be neither too daring nor too timid ; neither 
too suspicious nor too confiding; too hasty nor too slow, &c., 


) Difference. A subtle distinction. 

* Blanch. Zo evade. ‘A man horribly cheats his own soul, who upon any pre- 
tence whatever, or under any temptation, forsakes or blanches the true principles 
of religion.’—Goodman’s Conference. 

* «A senseless man who fritters away weighty matters by trifling with words.’ 
ees expression not in Aulus Gellius, A passage like it occurs in Quintilian— 


a 
* Plato, Protag. i, 337. 
* Inward beggar. “One secretly « bankrupt. 
: ‘To the sight unfold 
His secret gems, and all the inward gold,’~~-Lansdowne. 
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and he ventures and holds back, trusts and distrusts, hastens 
and delays, spends and spares, &c., just in the same degree that 
a wise man does,—only, he is venturesome where there is real 
danger, and cautious where there is none; hasty where there is 
no cause, and dilatory when everything turns on dispatch ; 
trusting those unworthy of confidence, and suspicious of the 
trustworthy ; parsimonious towards worthy objects, and profuse 
towards the worthless ; &c. 

Such a character may be called ‘ the reflection of a wise man.’ 
He is the figure of a wise man shown by a mirror ; which is an 
exact representation, except that it is left-handed. 

The German child’s-story of Hans und Grettel, like many 
other childish tales, contains, undcr a surface of mere foolery, 
an instructive picture of rcal life. Hans stuck a knife in his 
sleeve, having been told that was the proper place for the necdle ; 
and put a kid in his pocket, becausc that was the place for a 
knife, &c. 

It may be said, almost without qualification, that true wisdom 
consists in the ready and accurate perception of analogies. 
Without the former quality, knowledge of the past is unin- 
structive; without the latter, it is deceptive. 

One way in which many a man aims at and pretends to 
wisdom, who ‘has it not in him,’ is this: he has heard that 
‘the middle course is always tlic best ;’ that ‘ extremes are to be 
avoided,’ &c.; and so he endeavours in all cases to keep at an 
equal distance from the most opposite parties. As was ob- 
served in ‘ Annotation’ the second on Essay XI., he will never 
quite agree, nor very widely disagree with either: and thus, as 
almost always each party is right in something, he misses the 
truth on both sides; and while afraid of being guided by either 
party, he is in fact guided by both. His mimic wisdom con- 
sists in sliding alternately towards each extreme. But if your 
orbit be a true circle, independent of the eccentric elliptical 
orbits of others, this will make sundry zodes with theirs ; some- 
times fulling within and sometimes without the same eccentric 
orbit. That is, in some points you will approach nearer to the 
one than to the other; in some you will wholly agree with one 
party, and in some with another; in some you will differ 
equally from both; and in some you will even go further from 
the one party than the opposite one does. For, true wisdom 
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does not depend on another’s extravagance and folly. The 
yarieties of human error have no power to fix the exact place of 
truth. 

Another exemplification of the golden mean upon which this 
seeming wise man prides himself, is the adoption of the conclu- 
sion that where a great deal is said, something must be true; 
imagining that he is showing a most judicious and laudable 
caution in believing only part of what is said,—doing what is 
called ‘splitting the difference. This is the wisdom of the 
clown, who thinks he has bought a great bargain of a Jew, 
because he has beat down the price from a guinea to a crown 
for some article that is not really worth a groat. 

Another of these pretenders to being, or being thought to 
be, wise, prides himself on what he calls his consistency,—on 
his never changing his opinions or plans; which, as long as 
Man is fallible, and circumstances change, is the wisdom of one 
cither too dull to detect his mistakes, or too obstinate to own 
them. 

Another, having been warned that ‘wisdom and wit’ are not 
the same thing, makes it a part of wisdom to distrust every- 
thing that can possibly be regarded as witty ; not having judg- 
ment to perceive the combination, when it occurs, of wit with 
sound reasoning. The ivy-wreath conceals from his view the 
point of the Thyrsus. Ilis is not the wisdom that can laugh 
at what is ludicrous, and, at the same time, preserve a clear 
discernment of sound and unsound reasoning. 

Again—Some of these seeming wisc men pride themselves 
on their scorn for all systematic knowledge, and on their 
reliance on what they call common sense and experience. They 
depend on their ‘experience’ and their ‘common-sense’ for every- 
thing, and are continually obtruding what may be called the 
pedantry of expericnce and common sense on the most abstruse 
subjects. They meet all scientific and logical argument with— 
‘Common sense tells me I am right,’ and—‘ My every-day’s 
experience confirms me in the opinion I have formed.’ If they 
are spoken to of Political Economy, they will immediately 
reply, ‘ Ah, I know nothing of the dreams of Political Economy’ 

(this is the very phrase I have heard used)—‘I never studied 
it—I never troubled myself about it ; but there are some points 
upon which I have made up my mind, such as the question of 
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free trade and protection, and poor-laws.’ ‘I do not profess’ 
—a man will perhaps say—‘ to know anything of Medicine, or 
Pharmacy, or Anatomy, or any of those things; but I know by 
experience that so and so is wholesome for sick people.’ 

In former times men knew by experience that the earth 
stands still, and the sun rises and sets. Common sense taught 
them that there could be no antipodes, since men could not 
stand with their heads downwards, like flies on the ceiling. 
Experience taught the King of Bantam that water can never 
become solid. And—to come to the case of human affairs— 
the experience and common sense of the most intelligent of the 
Roman historians, Tacitus, taught him that for a mixed govern- 
ment to be established, combining the elements of royalty, 
aristocracy, and democracy, would be next to impossible; and 
that if it were established, it must speedily be dissolved. 
Yet, had he lived to the present day, he would have learned 
that the establishment and continuance of such a form of 
government was not impossible. So much for experience ! 
The expericnce of these wise men resembles the learning 
of a man who has turned over the pages of a great many 
books without ever having learned to read ; and their so-called 
‘common sense’ is often, in reality, nothing else than common 
prejudice. 

Yet these very persons pass for wise, or, as Bacon expresses 
it, ‘ get opinion,’ by the oracular decisions they are continually 
pronouncing on the most difficult scientific questions. For 
instance, decisions on questions concerning taxation, tithes, the 
national debt, the poor-laws, the wages which labourers earn 
or ought to earn, the comparative advantages of different modes 
of charity, and numberless other questions of Political Economy, 
are boldly pronounced by them, while not only ignorant, but 
professedly ignorant, and designing to continue so, of the whole 
subject ; neither having, nor pretending to have, nor seeking for, 
any fixed principles by which to regulate their judgment on each 
point. That gentleman equals them in wisdom, while certainly 
surpassing them in the modesty of his doubt, who, on being 
asked whether he could play on the violin, made answer that 
he really did not know whether he could or not, because he had 
never tried. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this claim to be thought 
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wise, founded on the adherence to so-called common sense, is 
much more generally allowed than seems quite consistent with 
the universal, though unconscious, and often unwilling, testi- 
mony of mankind—that systematic knowledge is preferable to 
conjectural judgments, and that common sense is only our 
second-best guide; a testimony borne in the fact that the sailor, 
the architect, the physician, and every othcr practitioner, each 
in his own department, gives the preference to unassisted common 
sense Only in those pomts where he himself has nothing else to 
trust to, and invariably resorts to the rules of art wherever he 
possesses the knowledge of them.’ But most people are apt to 
give credit for wisdom to those, not whose views are, on the 
whole, most reasonable, but those whose common sense consists 
m common notions, and who are free from all errors, except 
vulgar errors. 

Another mode in which men set up for being wise is, by 
being fastidious. They are so excessively acute at detecting 
imperfections, that in looking at a peacock’s train, they would 
fix on every spot where the feathers were worn, or the colours 
faded, and see nothing else. 

Again—It is a characteristic of some of these seeming wise 
men, that not only are ‘ little things great’ to them, as the poet 
says they are to ‘ little men,’ but great things are little to them. 

With writers of the ‘seeming-wise’ class, it is the com- 
monest artifice to adopt that style of mysterious grandiloquence 
which was adverted to in the Preface to this volume. Let a 
writer on science—suppose, Logic, or Metaphysics—bring for- 
ward what knowledge he does possess, in dark hints, insinu- 
ating that he has a vast store of wisdom unrevcaled, and that 
great discoveries may be expected, some day or other, from 
himself or some of his disciples, when the world ia ripe for 
them ; and let him speak of all other writers on the subject 
with insolent contempt ; and it is likely that a large portion of 
that numerous class, the credulous, will give him credit for 
being a great philosopher. 

Such persons may remind one of a story told of a certain 
Banker who bequeathed to his son a flourishing business, 
together with a large and very strong iron chest, securely 


* See Elements of Logic, Preface, p. xv. 
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locked, and which had always been supposed full of gold. ‘To 
tell you the truth,’ said he, ‘ the chest is empty: but if you keep 
the secret, the secret will keep you.’ 

As to this, and other tricks by which men (in the modern 
phrase) ‘ puff themselves,’ they might have been introduced by 
Bacon in the essay ‘On Cunning.’ But it is worth noticing, 
that those who assume an imposing demeanour, and seek to 
puff themselves off for something beyond what they are (and 
often succeed), are, not unfrequently, as much wnder-rated by 
some, as they are over-rated by others. For, as a man (ac- 
cording to what Bacon says in the essay ‘On Discourse’) by 
keeping back some knowledge which he is believed to possess, 
may gain credit for knowing something of which he is really 
ignorant, so, if he is once or twice detected in pretending to 
know what he docs not, he is likely to be sct down as a mere 
pretender, and as ignorant of what he does know. 


‘ Silver gilt will often pass 
Kither for gold or else for brass,’ ! 


© You were better take for business a man somewhat absurd 
than over-formal.,’ 


By ‘absurd’ Bacon probably means what we express by 
“inconsiderate ;? what the French call ‘ étourdi.’ 

The ‘ over-formal’ often impede, and sometimes frustrate, 
business by a dilatory, tedious, circuitous, and (what in col- 
loquial language is called) fussy way of conducting the simplest 
transactions. They have been compared to a dog, which cannot 
lie down till he has made three circuits round the spot. 





* See Proverbs and Precepts, as Copy-pieces for National Schools. 


ESSAY XXVII. OF FRIENDSHIP. 


T had been hard for him that spake it, to have put more 
I truth and untruth together in few words, than in that speech, 
‘Whosoever is delighted in solitude, is cither a wild beast or a 
god ;’! for it is most true, that a natural and secret hatred and 
aversation towards’ society, in any man, hath somewhat of the 
savage beast ; but it 1s most untrue, that it should have any 
character at all of the divine nature, except * it proceed, not out 
of a pleasure in solitude, but out of a love and desire to sequester 
a man’s self for a higher conversation ;‘ such as is found to 
have been falsely and feignedly in some of the heathcns—as 
Epimenides, the Candian ; Numa, the Roman ; Empedocles, the 
Sicilian ; and Apollonius, of Tyana; and truly, and really, in 
divers of the ancient hermits and holy fathers of the Church. 
But little do men perceive what solitude is, and how far it ex- 
tendeth ; for a crowd. is not company, and faces are but a 
gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, wherc there 
is no love. The Latin adage meeteth with ita little: ‘ Magna 
civitas, magna solitudo,’ °—because in a great town friends are 
scattered, so that there is not that fellowship, for the most part, 
which is in less neighbourhoods ; but we may go farther, and 
affirm most truly, that it is a mere® and miscrable solitude to 
want true friends, without which the world is but a wilderness ; 
and, even in this scene also of solitude, whosoever, in the frame 
of his nature and affections, is unfit for friendship, he taketh it 
of the beast, and not from humanity.’ 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and discharge of 
the fulness of the heart, which passions of all kinds do cause 


1 Aristotle, E7h., B. 8. 

? Aversation towards. Aversion to. ‘There is such a general aversation in 
human nature towards contempt, that there is scarcely anything more exaspcrat- 
ing.’—Government of the Tongue. 

* Except. Unless. ‘ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God. —John iii. 3. 

* Conversation. Course of life. ‘What manner of peraons ought we to be in 

* all holy conversation and godliness,’ —2 Let. iii. 
> * A great city, a great solitude.’ . 
mm © Mere. Absolute. See ‘Merely,’ page 22. 


7 : 78 
K Se Pu oe nature. ‘ Look to thyself; reach not beyond humanity. 
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and induce. We know diseases of stoppings and suffocations 
are the most dangerous in the body ; and it is not much other- 
wise in the mind: you may take sarza' to open the liver, steel 
to open the spleen, flower of sulphur for the lungs, casforeum 
for the brain; but no receipt openeth the heart but a true 
friend, to whom you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, sus- 
picions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon the heart to oppress 
it, in a kind of civil shrift or confession. 

It is a strange thing to observe how high a rate great kings 
and monarchs do set upon this fruit of friendship whereof we 
speak,—so great, as’ they purchase it many times at the hazard 
of their own safety and greatness: for princes, in regard of the 
distance of their fortune from that of thefr subjects and servants, 
cannot gather this fruit, except, to make themselves capable 
thereof, they raise some persons to be as it were companions, 
and almost equals to themselves, which many times sorteth® to 
inconvenience. The modern languages give unto such persons 
the name of favourites, or privadoes,—as if it were matter of 
grace or conversation; but the Roman name attaineth the true 
use and cause thcreof, naming them ‘ participes curarum ;’* for 
it is that which tieth the knot: and we see plainly that this 
hath been done, not by weak and passionate princes only, but 
by the wisest and most politic that ever reigned, who have often- 
times joined to themselves some of their servants, whom both 
themselves have called friends, and allowed others likewise to 
call them in the same manner, using the word which is received 
between private men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raised Pompey, after 
surnamed The Great, to that height that Pompey vaunted him- 
self for Sylla’s over-match ; for when he had carried the consul- 
ship for a friend of his, against the pursuit of Sylla, and that 
Sylla did a little resent thercat, and began to speak great, 
P ompey turned upon him again, and in effect bade him be 
quiet; for that more men adored the sun rising than the sun 


* 
ae emmeene 





' Sarza. Sarsaparilla. ‘Sarza is both a tree and an herb.’— Ainsworth. 
7 As. That. See page 23. 


8 Sorteth. Zo result; to issue in. 


‘ Sort how it will, 
I shall have gold for all.’ — Shakespere. 


1 © Participators in our cares,’ 
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setting.’ With Julius Cesar, Decimus Brutus had obtained 
that interest, as he set him down in his testament for heir in re- 
mainder after his nephew ; and this was the man that had power 
with him to draw him forth to his death; for when Cesar 
would have discharged the senate, in regard of some ill presages, 
and especially a dream of Calpurnia, this man lifted him gently 
by the arm out of his chair, telling him he hoped he would not 
dismiss the senate till his wife had dreamcd a better dream ;? 
and it seemed his favour was so great, as Antonius, in a letter, 
which is recited verbatim in one of Ciccro’s Philippics, called 
him ‘ venefica,’ witch,—as if he had enchanted Cesar.? Augustus 
raised Agrippa, though’ of mean birth, to that height, as,‘ when 
he consulted with Mectnas about the marriage of his daughter 
Julia, Mzecenas took the liberty to tcll him, that he must either 
marry his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life,—there 
was no third way, he had made him so great. With Tiberius 
Cesar, Sejanus had ascended to that height as they two were 
termed and reckoned as a pair of friends. Tiberius, in a letter 
to him, saith, ‘Hee pro amicitia nostra non occultavi ;’*> and 
the whole senate dedicated an altar to Friendship, as to a 
goddess, in respect of the great dearness® of friendship between 
them two. The like, or more, was betwcen Septimus Scverus 
and Plautianus; for he forced his eldest son to marry the 
daughter of Plautianus, and would often maintain Plautianus 
in doing affronts to his son ; and did write also, in a letter to the 
senate, by these words,’ ‘I love the man so well, as I wish he 
may over-live’ me.’ Now, if these princes had becn as a Trajan, 
or a Marcus Aurelius, a man wight have thought that this had 
proceeded of® an abundant goodness of nature: but being men 
80 wise, of such strength and severity of mind, and so extreme 
lovers of themselves, as all these were, it proveth, most plainly, 
that they found their own felicity, though as great as ever hap- 
pened to mortal men, but as a half piece, except they might 


, Plut. Fut. Pomp. 19. 2 Plut. Vit. J. Cas. 64. 
; Cic. Phelep. xiii, 11. * As. That. See page 23. 
‘On account of our friendship, I have not concealed these things.’—Tacit. 
Ann. iv. 40. 


5 eos Fondness. ‘He must profess all the dearness and friendship.’— 
outh, 


7 Dion Cass. \xxy. 


8 Overlive. _ Survive. ‘Musidorus, who showed a mind not to overtive Prorus, 
prevailed.’—Sir P. Sidney. ° Of. From. See page 270. 
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have a friend to make it entire; and yet, which’ is more, they 
were princes that had wives, sons, nephews, yet all these could 
not supply the comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten what Comineus observeth of his 
first master, Duke Charles the Hardy—namely, that he would 
communicate? his secrets with none; and, least of all, those 
sccrets which troubled him most. Whereupon he goeth on, 
and saith, that towards his latter time, that closeness did impair 
and a little perish* his understanding. Surely Comineus might 
have made the same judgment also, if it had pleased him, of 
his second master, Louis XI., whose closeness was indeed his 
tormentor. The parable of Pythagoras is dark, but true, ‘ Cor 
ne edito’—eat not the hcart.! Certainly, if a man would give 
it a hard phrase, those that want friends to open themselves 
unto, are cannibals of their own hearts; but one thing is most 
admirable (wherewith I will conclude this first fruit of friendship), 
which is, that this communicating of a man’s self to his friend, 
works two contrary effects, for it redoubleth joys, and cutteth 
griefs in halfs; for there is no man that imparteth his joys to 
his friend, but he joycth the more, and no man that imparteth 
his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth the less. So that it is, 
In truth, of operation upon a man’s mind of like virtue as the 
alchymists use to attribute to their stone for man’s body, that 
it worketh all contrary effects, but still to the good and benefit 
of nature. But yet, without praying in aid’ of alchymists, there 
is a manifest image of this in the ordinary course of nature ; 
for, in bodies, union strengtheneth and cherisheth any natural 
action, and, on the other side, weakeneth and dulleth any violent 
impression—and even so is it of ® minds. 





; Which. What.—Chaucer. 
* Communicate with. Communicate to ; impart to. ‘He communicated those 
thoughts only with the Lord Digby.’— Clarendon. 
* Perish. To cause to decay: to destroy. 
‘ Thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 
. Might in thy palace perish, Margaret.’ —Shakespere. 
4 Plutarch, De Educat. Puer. 17. 
_ © Prayinaid. To be an advocate for, (A term in law for calling in one to 
help who has interest in a cause.) ‘ 
* You shall find 
A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness, 
When he for grace is kneeled to.’— Shakespere. 
6 Of. With regard to. 


‘ This quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, 
But for your own republick.’——~Ben Jonson, 
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The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sovereign for 
the understanding, as the first is for the affections; for friend- 
ship maketh indeed a fair day in the affections from storm and 
tempests, but it maketh daylight in the understanding, out of 
darkness and confusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be 
understood only of faithful counsel, which a man receiveth from 
his friend ; but before you come to that, certain it is, that who- 
soever’ hath his inind fraught with many thoughts, his wits and 
understanding do clarify and break up, in the communicating 
and discoursing with another; he tosseth his thoughts more 
easily—he marshalleth them more orderly—he seeth how they 
look when they are turned into words—finally, he waxeth? wiser 
than himself; and that more by an hour’s discourse than by a 
day’s meditation. It was well said by Themistocles to the king 
of Persia, ‘That specch was like cloth of Arras, opened and 
put abroad’*—whereby the imagery doth appear in figure, 
whereas in thoughts they lie but as in packs. Neither is this 
second fruit of friendship, in opening the understanding, re- 
strained‘ only to such friends as are able to give a man counsel ° 
(thcy indeed are best), but even without that a man learneth of 
himself, and bringeth his own thoughts to hght, and whetteth 
his wits as against a stonc, which itself cuts not. In a word, a 
man were’ better relate himself to a statue or picture, than to 
suffer his thoughts to pass in smother.° 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship complete, 
that other point which lieth more open, and falleth within 


1 Whosoever. Whoever. ‘ Whosoever hath Christ for his friend shall be sure 

of counsel; and whosoever is his own friend will be sure to obey it.’—South. 

2 Wax. Zo grow; to become. 

‘ Nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but as this temple waves, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal.’—Shakespere. 

8 Plut. Vit. Themist. 28. 

* Restrained. Lumited ; confined ; restricted. ‘Upon what ground can a man 
promise himself a future repentance who cannot promise himself a futurity; whose 
life is so restrained to the present that it cannot secure to itself the reversion of the 
very next moment.’— South, 

* Were. Had. 

‘1 were best not call.’—Shakespere. 
* Smother (not used as a noun.) .A state of being stifled. 
‘ Then must I from the smoke into the smother ; 
From tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother.’ —Shakeapere. 
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vulgar’ observation—which is faithful counsel from a friend. 
Heraclitus saith well, in one of his enigmas, ‘ Dry light 1s ever 
the best’? and certain it is, that the light that a man receiveth 
by counsel from another is drier and purer than that which 
cometh from his own understanding and judgment, which is 
ever infused and drenched in his affections and customs. So 
as there is as much difference between the counsel that a friend 
giveth, and that a man giveth himself, as there is between the 
counsel of a friend and of a flatterer; for there is no such 
flatterer as is a man’s self, and there is no such remedy against 
flattery of a man’s self as the liberty of a friend. Counsel is 
of two sorts; the one concerning manners, the other concern- 
ing business: for the first, the best preservative to keep the 
mind in health is the faithful admonition of a friend. The 
calling of a man’s self to a strict account is a medicine some- 
times too piercing and corrosive ; reading good books of morality 
is a little flat and dead ; observing our faults in others is some- 
times improper for our case; but the best receipt (best, I say, 
to work, and best to take) is the admonition of a friend. It is 
a strange thing to behold what gross errors and extreme absur- 
dities many (especially of the greater sort) do commit, for want 
of a friend to tell them of them, to the great damage both of 
their fame and fortune: for, as St. James® saith, they are as 
men ‘that look sometimes into a glass, and presently forget 
their own shape and favour.’‘ As for business, man may think, 
if he will, that two eyes see no more than one; or, that a 
gamester seeth always more than a looker-on; or, that a man 
in anger is as wise as he that hath said over the four-and.twenty 
letters ; or, that a musket may be shot off as well upon the arm 
as upon a rest; and such other fond * and high imaginations, to 
think himself all in all: but when all is done, the help of good 
counsel is that which setteth business straight ; and if any man 
think that he will take counsel, but it shall be by pieces; 





1 Vulgar. Common; general; public. 
‘Most sure, and vulgar ; every one hears that.’—Shakespere. 
2 Ap. Stob. Serm. v. 120. 3 James i. 23. 
* Favour. Countenance. ‘I have surely seen him; his favour is familiar 
to me.’ 
6 Fond. Foolish ; silly; weak. 
‘Tis fond to wail inevitable strokes, 
As ’tis to laugh at them.’—Shakespere. 
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asking counsel in one business of one man, and in another 
business of another man ; it is 4s well (that is to say, better, 
perhaps, than if he asked none ‘at all); but he runneth two 
dangers ; one, that he shall not be faithfully counselled—for it 
is a rare thing, except it be from a perfect and entire friend, to 
have counsel given, but such as shall be bowed and crooked! to 
some ends which he hath that giveth it; the other, that he shall 
have counsel given, hurtful and unsafe (though with good 
meaning), and mixed partly of mischief and partly of remedy— 
even as if you would call a physician, that is thought good for 
the cure of the disease you complain of, but is unacquainted 
with your body,—and therefore, may put you in a way for 
present eure, but overthroweth your health in some other kind, 
and so cure the disease, and kill the patient: but a friend, that 
is wholly acquainted with a man’s estate,’ will beware, by further- 
Ing any present business, how he dasheth upon other incon- 
venience!—and, therefore, rest not upon scattered counsels, for 
they will rather distract and mislead than settle and direct. 
After these two noble fruits of friendship (peace in the affec- 
tions and support of the judgment), followeth the Jast fruit, 
which is, like the pomegranate, full of many kernels—I mean, 
aid and bearing a part in all actions and occasions. Here, the 
best way to represent to life the manifold use of friendship, is 
to cast and see how many things there are which a man cannot 
do himself, and then it will appear that it was a sparing speech 
of the ancients, to say ‘ that a friend is another himself,’ for that 
a friend is far more than himself. Men have their time, and 
die many times in desire of some things which they principally 
take to heart; the bestSwitig of a child, the finishing of a work, 
or the like. If a man have a true friend, he may rest almost 
secure that the care of those things will continue after him ; 
so that a man hath, as it were, two lives in his desires. A 
man hath a body, and that body is confined to a place; but 
where friendship is, all offices of life are, as it were, granted to 
him and his deputy; for he may exercise them by his friend. 
How many things are there which a man cannot, with any 


y \ Crook. Zo pervert. See page 241. 
2 Estate. State; condition; circumstances. 
‘ His letter there 
Will show you his estate.’—Shakespere. 
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face or comeliness, say or do himself? A man can scarce allege 
his own merits with modesty, much less extol them; a man 
cannot sometimes stoop to supplicate or beg, and a number of 
the like: but all these things are graceful in a friend’s mouth, 
which are blushing in a man’sown. So, again, a man’s person 
hath many proper’ relations which he cannot put off. A man 
cannot speak to his son but as a father; to his wife but as a 
husband: to his enemy but upon terms: whercas a friend may 
speak as the case requires, and not as it sorteth? with the 
person. But to enumcrate these things were endless: I have 
given the rule, where a man cannot fitly play his own part; if 
he have not a friend, he may quit the stage. 


ANTITHETA ON FRIENDSHIP. 


Pro. 
‘Pessima solitudo, non veras habere 
amicitias. 
© The worst solitude is to have no real 
Sriendships? 


‘Digna male fidei ultio, amicitiis 
privari, 
‘To be deprived of friends is a fit 


CONTRA. 
‘Qui amicitias arctas copulat, novas 
necessitates sibi imponit. 
‘ He who forms close friendships, im- 
poses on himself new duties, 


‘Animiimbecilli est, partiri fortunam. 
‘It ts the mark of a feeble mind to 
go shares in one’s fortune with another? 


reward of faithlessness,’ 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘It had been hard for him that spake it to have put more truth 
and untruth together in few words than in that speech,— 
“Whosoever is delighted in solitude is either a wild beast or 
a god.’ 


Aristotle had been so unduly and absurdly worshipped before 
Bacon’s time, that it was not inexcusable to be carried away by 
the ebb-tide, and unduly to disparage him. But,in truth, Aristotle 


1 Proper. Peculiar. 
‘Faults proper to himself.’—Shakespere. 
* Sort. To suit; to fit. 
‘ For different styles with different subjects sort, 
As several garbs with country, town, and court2?— Pope. 
U 
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(for it is of him Bacon is speaking) was quite right in saying 
that to Man, such as Man 1s, friendship is indispensable to hap- 
piness; and that one who has no need, and fcels no need of it, 
must be either much above human nature, or much below it.' 
Aristotle does not presume to say that no Being can exist so 
exalted as to be wholly independent of all other Beings, and to 
require no sympathy, nor admit of it; but that such a Being 
must be a widely different Being from Man. 


‘it is most untrue, that it should have any character at all of 
divine nature.’ 


Well might Bacon doubt, or deny, that incapacity for friend- 
ship could assimilate Man to the divine nature. We do not 
find that true Christians—those whoin Peter describes as ‘ par- 
takers of a divine nature through the great and precious promises 
given unto them’ —become less and less capable of friendship 
in proportion as they, in any measure, attain to that resemblance 
to their divine Master, which is yet to be their perfection and 
their happiness, when they ‘shall see Him as He is ;’* and after 
which they are now, here below, continually striving. We do 
not find that, as they increase in universal charity, particular 
friendships are swallowed up in it, or that any progress to higher 
and more exalted christian attainment makes a partial regard 
towards one good man more than another, unworthy of them, 
and too narrow a feeling for them to entcrtain. Far from it, 
indeed : it is generally observed, on the contrary, that the best 
Christians, and the fullest, both of brotherly love towards all 
‘who are of the household of faith,’ and of universal tenderness 
and benevolence towards all their fellow-creutures, are also the 
warmest and stcadiest in their friendships. 

Nor have we any reason to believe that in the future state 
of blessedness and glory, when the saint is indeed made perfect, 
any part of his perfection will consist in being no longer 
capable of special individual friendship. There are many persons, 
however, who believe that it will be so; and this is one of the 


: *°O St pn Suvdpevog corvwrety 1) pny deduevoc dv abrdpxeay, obOiv Hépog 
TorEwE’ wore y Onpioy H Béoc.’—Arist. Politics, Book i. Bacon probably quoted 
from a Latin translation ; ‘ Homo solitarius, aut Deus aut bestia.’ 

2 2 Pel. i. 4. 3 1 Jokn iii, 2. 
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many points in which views of the eternal state of the heirs of 
salvation are rendered more unmteresting to our feelings, and 
consequently, more uninviting, than there is any need to make 
them. Many suppose that when we have attamed to that 
eternal state, the more concentrated and limited affection will 
be lost in brotherhood with that ‘ multitude which no man can 
number, redeemed. out of every nation, and kindred, and people.’ 
But if we find, as we do find, that private fmendship does not 
interfere with christian brotherhood, nor with umversal bene- 
volence on earth, why should it do so in heaven ? 

But ‘we have more decisive proof than this ' no one can sup- 
pose that a Chnistian in his glorified state will be more exalted 
than his great Master while here on earth, from Im we must 
ever remain at an 1mmcasurable distance we hope, indeed, to 
be free from the suffermgs of our blessed Lord in his state of 
humiliation here below, but never to cqual his perfections. 
Yet Ile was not mcapable of fnendship He certainly loved, 
mdeed, all mankind, more than any other man ever did, since 
(as Paul says) ‘ winle we were yet enemies, He dicd for us ,’ 
lic loved espccially the disciples who constantly followed Him , 
but even among the Apostles, He distinguished one as more 
peculiarly and privatcly his fra nd—John was ‘the disciple whom 
Jesus loved’ Can we then ever be too highly exalted to be 
capable of friendship ? 

‘IT am convinced, on the contrary, that the extension and 
perfection of friendship will constitute grcat part of the future 
happiness of thie blest. Many have hved in various and distant 
ages and countries, perfectly adapted (I mcan not merely in 
thar bemg generally estimable, but m the agreement of their 
tastes, and suitableness of dispositions) for frendship with each 
other, but who, of course, could never mect in tlus world. 
Many a one selects, when he 1s reading history,—a truly pious 
Chnistian, most especially in reading sacred history,—some one 
or two favourite characters, with whom he feels that a personal 
acquaintance would have been peculiarly dehghtful to him. Why 
should not such a desire be reahzed in a future state? A wish 
to see and personally know, for example, the Apostle Paul, or 
John, 1s the most likely to amse m the noblest and purest mind; 


* From A Vrew of the Scripture Revelations of a Future State. 
U2 
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I should be sorry to think such a wish absurd and presump- 
tuous, or unlikely to be gratified. The highest enjoyment, 
doubtless, to the blest, will be the personal knowledge of their 
divine and beloved Master; yet I cannot but think that some 
part of their happiness will consist in an intimate knowledge of 
the greatest of his followers also; and of those of them in par- 
ticular whose peculiar qualities are, to cach, the most pcculiarly 
attractive. 

‘In this world, again, our friendships are limitcd not only to 
those who live in the same age and country, but to a small 
portion even of those who are not unknown to us, and whom 
we know to be estimable and amiable, and who, we feel, might 
have been among our dearest friends. Our command of time 
and leisure to cultivate friendships, imposes a limit to their 
extent; they are bounded rather by the occupation of our 
thoughts, than of our affections. And the removal of such im- 
pediments in a better world, scems to me a most desirable, and 
a most probable change. 

‘I sce no reason, again, why those who have been dcarest 
friends on carth, should not, when admitted to that happy state, 
continue to be so, with full knowledge and recollection of their 
former friendship. Ifa man is still to continue (as there is 
every reason to suppose) a social Being, and capable of friend- 
ship, it seems contrary to all probability that he should cast off 
or forget his former friends, who are partakers with him of the 
like exaltation. He will, indecd, be greatly changed from what 
he was on earth, and unfitted perhaps for friendship with such 
a Being as one of us is Now; but his fricnd will have under- 
gone (by supposition) a corresponding change.’ And as we have 
seen those who have been loving playfellows in childhood, grow 
up, if they grow up with good, and with like, dispositions, imto 
still closer friendship in riper years, so also it is probable that 
when this our state of childhood shall be perfected, in the 
maturity of a better world, the like attachment will continuc 


* The same thought is beautifully expressed by one of the most excellent of sacred 
poets,—the author of The Christian Year :— 
‘ That so, before the Judgment-seat, 
Though changed and glorified each face, 
Not unremember’d we may meet, 
For endless ages to embrace.’ 
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between those companions who have trod together the christian 
path to Glory, and have ‘ taken sweet counsel together, and 
walked in the house of God as friends.” A change to indiffe- 
rence towards those who have fixed their hearts on the same 
objects with ourselves during this earthly pilgrimage, and have 
given and received mutual aid during their course, 18 a change 
as little, I trust, to be expectcd, as it is to be desired. It 
certainly is not such a change as the Scriptures teach us to 
prepare for. 

‘And a belief that, under such circumstances, our earthly 
attachments will remain, is as bencficial as it is reasonable. It 
is likely very greatly to influence our choice of friends ; which 
surcly is no small matter. A sinccre Christian would not indeed 
be, at any rate, utterly careless whether those were sincere 
Christians also, with whom he connected himself: but his care 
is likely to be much greater, if he hopes, that, provided he shall 
lave selected such as are treading the same path, and if he shall 
have suudied to promote their eternal welfare, he shall mect 
again, never to part more, those to whom his heart is most 
engaged here below. The hope also of rejoining in a better 
state, the friend whom he sces advancing towards that state, is 
an additional spur to his own virtuous exertions. Everything 
which can make heaven appear more desirable, is a help towards 
his progress in christian exccllence ; and as one of the greatest 
of carthly cnjoyments to the best and most exalted Christian, is 
to witness the happiness of a friend, so, one of the brightest of 
lis hopes will be, that of exulting in the most perfect happiness 
of those most dear to him. 

‘As for the gricf, which a man may be supposed to feel, for 
the loss—the total and final loss—of some who may have been 
dear to him on earth, as well as of vast multitudes, I fear, of 
his fellow-creatures, I have only this to remark: that a wise, and 
good man in this life, though he never ceases to use his en- 
deavours to reclaim the wicked, and to diminish every kind of 
evil and suffering, yet, in cases where it is clear that no good can 
be done by him, strives, as far as possible (though often without 
much suceess), to withdraw his thoughts from evil which he 
cannot lessen, but which still, in spite of his efforts, will often 
cloud his mind. _ We cannat at pleasure draw off our thoughts 
entirely from painful subjects which it is in vain to meditate 
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about. The power to do this completely, when we will, would 
be a great increase of happiness; and this powcr, thcrefore, it is 
reasonable to suppose the blessed will possess in the world to 
come—that thcy will occupy their minds entirely with the 
thoughts of things agreeable, and in which their exéftions can 
be of service; and will be able, by an effort of the will, com- 
pletely to banish and exclude every idea that might alloy their 
happiness.’ 


‘A desire to sequester a man’s self for a higher conversation 
such as is found .... really and truly in divers of the 
ancient hermits and holy fathers of the Church.’ 


Bacon here secms to agree in that commendation of a mo- 
nastic life which is sometimes heard even now from Protestants. 
On this subject I take leave to quote a passage from the 
Cautions for the Times. 

‘The monks are represented by Roman-catholic writers as all 
pious men, who, bent upon the cultivation of a religious temper 
of mind, withdrew from the world for that purpose; as if the 
business and duties of this world were not the very discipline 
which God has appointed for cultivating real righteousncss in 
us. And then, the learning, peace, and piety of the monas- 
teries is strongly contrasted with the ignorance and irrcligion 
and perpetual wars, of the dark and troublous times, which are 
commonly called ‘the middle ages,” in such a manner that 
even Protestants are somctimes led to think and say that, at 
least in former times, and for those times, the monasteries were 
commendable institutions. But they forget that it was the very 
system of which these were a part, which made the world so dark 
and unguiet ; and then, like the ivy which has reduccd a fine 
building to a shattered ruin, they held together the fragments 
of that ruin. 

‘Of course, if you teach men that holiness can be only, or can 
be best attained by withdrawing from the world into a cloister, 
all those who are bent on living a holy life wil] withdraw from 
the world; and they will, in so withdrawing, take from the 
world that which should reform it—the benefit of their teaching, 
and the encouragement of their example. One after another 
all those most promising men, who should have been, cach in 
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the place where Providence had set him, ‘the light of the 
world, and ‘ the salt of the earth, will leave the station to which 
God had called them, and seclude themselves within the walls 
of a monastery; and then, in proportion as the influence of 
good metis removed more and more, society will become every 
day worse and worse. ‘The business and pleasures of the world 
will be looked upon as necessarily sinful, and those who mix in 
them as necessarily unholy ; and the thought of using them as 
a discipline in godliness, and learning how to ‘use this world 
without abusing it,’ will be lost out of mcn’s minds; till at last, 
by the working of such a system, all appearance of piety will 
rcally be confined to the monasteries, and the common state of 
society, and the ordinary course of life, will be tainted with 
impurity, and disturbed by violence, and the world will seem 
again, as it did in heathen times, to ‘lie in wickedness.” When 
the satt is thus drawn away from the mass, and collected to 
particular spots, the remainder is left to putrefy. 

‘Let us illustrate this by an example. Some, even English- 
men, who have visited Slave-States, are satisfied at being told 
that the slaves are far bettcr off and more civilized there than 
in their own barbarian countries; which is, probably, for the 
most part true. But why have the African countries continued 
so long in gross barbarism? They have long had intercourse 
with Europeans, who might have taught them to raise sugar 
and cotton, &c., at home, for the European markets, and in 
other ways might have civilized them. And it cannot be said 

uat they are incapable of learning ; since frec negroes in various 

countries, though they have the disadvantage of being a de- 
graded caste, are yet (however inferior to us) far advanced 
beyond the savage tribes of Africa. 

“But it is the very slave-trade itself that has kept them bar- 
barians, by encouraging wars for the purpose of taking captives 
to be sold as slaves, and the villanous practices of kidnapping, 
and trading in cach other’s happincss and liberties. It is the 
very system itself, which men scek to excuse by pointing out 
the comfortable state of slaves when they are caught and sold, 
that, to a great extent, produces, and must, if persisted in, per- 
petuate, the barbarous condition with which this comparative 
comfort is contrasted. The whole of these African tribes might, 
under a better system, have enjoyed in freedom, far, very far, 
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greater comfort in their native land, than that which some of 
them now possess, as slaves, in a foreign land. 

‘ So, also, in the case of the monasteries. Those who shut 
themsclves up there might have exercised a much better and 
more rational picty (like the Apostles and first Christians) out 
of them, and in the world ; and if they had lived amongst thcir 
fellow-men, would have helped to raise the whole tone of society 
around them. And it was just the same evil system which 
buried some good men (like lamps in sepulchres) in the cells of 
monasteries, and made the general mass of society outside the 
walls of those establishments so bad, that it seemed to excuse 
their withdrawal from it. 

‘It is to be acknowledged, indeed, that some monks somc- 
times did some good for the rest of the world. They were 
often engaged in education, attendance on the poor, copying of 
manuscripts, agriculture, &c., and all these were really useful 
occupations. It is not to these things we object, when we 
object to monasteries; for with monasteries these have no 
necessary conncction. 

‘Let associations be formed ror a good object, when need- 
ful ; instead of first forming an association as an cnd in itself, 
and then looking out for something for it to do; else, that 
something, being a secondary matter, will sometimes be ill 
done, or neglected, and sometimes will be what had better be 
left undone.’ 


* There is as much difference between the counsel that a friend 
giveth, and that a man giveth himself, as there is between 
the counsel of a friend and of a flatterer. For there is no 
such flatterer as a man’s self. 


I have already remarked, in the notes on ‘Truth,’ that men 
are in danger of exercising on themselves, when under the in- 
fluence of some passion, a most pernicious oratorical power, by 
pleading the cause, as it were, cach, before himself, of that 
passion, Suppose it anger, for instance, that he is fecling ; he 
18 naturally disposed to dwell on, and amplify the aggravating 
circumstances of the supposed provocation, so as to make out a 
good case for himself. This of course tends to heighten his re- 
sentment, and to satisfy him that he ‘doth well to be augry ; 
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or perhaps to persuade him that he is not angry, but is a model 
of patience under itolerable wrongs. And the hke takes place, 
if it be sclfish cupidity, unjust partiality, party-spirit, or any 
other passion that may be operating. For, universally, men 
are but too apt to take more pains in j ustifying their propensi- 
ties, than 1t would cost to control them. 

But besides the danger of self-deceit, when under the imme- 
diate influence of a passion, many a man deceives himself as to 
what really are his own natural tendencies. For instance, one 
who 1s somewhat mclined to the love of money may fancy him- 
sclf remarkably liberal ; because every act of liberality will have 
cost him such an effort, that he will think much of it, as a most 
heroic sacrifice. A man, again, who has much self-esteem, may 
fancy himself pecuharly modest and humble, because he will 
view, as it were, through a magnifying-glass any act of conde- 
scension, and will seem to himself to be lowering his own just 
pretcnsions, when he 1s taking upon himself less than he thinks 
he has a far claim to, though, in reality, more than 1s mght. 
And so in other cases. 

Now, as the advice of a good physician may be of use in 
helping us to understand our own bodily constitution, so a 
judicious fnend, a wise and candid counsellor, may perform a 
hke service m the important point of self-knowledge, and help 
to grard us against this kind of self-deccit. According to the 
IIindu law, the penalty denounced against a breach of conjugal 
fidchity 1s remitted only mm case of the inducement to its com- 
nussion having been the present of an elephant,—this being 
considered a douceur too magnificent for any one to be expected 
to refuse. Now, in Europe, though an actual elephant 1s not 
the very thing that offers the strongcst temptation, there is in 
most people’s conscienge something analogous to 1t; and diffe- 
rent things are ‘elephants’ to different people. Happy 1s that 
man who has a faithful friend to remmd him to be on the look- 
out for, and to help him to discover, his ‘ elephant.’ 


: ; 
Observing our faults in others is sometumes wmproper for 
our case.’ 


It will always be improper for our case unless we make the 
night use of such observation,—which is, so to estimate the 
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temptations of others that we may the bettcr understand our 


Own. 

¢ How is it, men, when they in judgment sit 

On the same faults, now censure, now acquit ? 

Tis not that they are to the error blind, 

But that a different object fills the mind. 

Judging of others, we can see too well 

Their grievous fall; but not, how grieved they fell : 
Judging ourselves, we to our minds recall, 

Not how we fell, but how we grieved to fall.’! 


But though ten thousand of the greatest faults in others are, 
to us, of less consequence than one small fault m ourselves, yet 
self-approval is so much more agrecable to us than self-exami- 
nation—which, as Bacon says, ‘is a medicine sometimes too 
piercing and corrosive,’—that we are more ready to cxaminc 
our neighbours than ourselves, and to rest satisfied with finding, 
or fancying, that we are better than they ; forgetting that, cven 
if it really is so, better does not always imply good; and that 
our course of duty is not like a race which is won by him who 
runs, however slowly, if the rest are still slower. It is this 
forgetfulness that causes bad cxamples to do much the greatcst 
amount of evil among those who do no follow them. For, 
among the four kinds of bad examples that do us harm— 
namcly, those we imitate—those we proudly exult over—those 
which drive us into an oposite extreme—and those which 
lower our standard,—this last is the most hurtful. For one 
who is corrupted by becoming as bad as a bad example, there 
are ten that are debased by being content with being better. 
But though this observing of faults in anothcr is thus 
“sometimes improper for our case ’—and though, at any time, 
to dwell on the faults of another is wrong,—yet in the case of 
a friend, though not of a stranger, we are perhaps ready to fall 
into the opposite error, of overlooking them altogether, or of 
defending them. Now, it is absolutely necessary to perceive 
and acknowledge them: for, if we think oursclves bound to 
vindicate them in our friend, we shall not be very likely to 
condemn them in ourselves. Scelf-love will, most likely, demand 
fair play, and urge that what is right in our fricnd is not wrong 
™ us; and we shall have been perverting our own principles of 


morality 3 thus turning the fricndship that might yield such 
fair fruit’ into a baneful poison-tree. 


1 Crabbe, Vales of the Hall. 
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‘The two noble fruits of friendship (peace in the affections, and 
support of the judgment) follow the last fruit, which is, like 


the pomegranate, full of many kernels . . - 
‘The manifold use of friendship.’ 


One of these manifold uses of friendship is, the advantage, 
not noticed by Bacon, to be derived from a very, very discreet 
and pure-minded friend; that you may trust him to conceal 
from you some things which you had better not know. There 
are cases in which there is an advantage in knowing; and an 
advantage in not knowing; and the two cannot of course be 
combined, except by the thing being known to your other self 
—your ‘alter ipsc,’—and kept back from you. 

For instance, a man may have done something amiss; your 
friend may say to him, ‘I have not told my friend of this, and 
will not, provided you take care to discontinue the practice—to 
rectify what is done wrong,—to kecp clear of any repetition, 
&c., as the case may be.” And he will be more encouraged to 
do so if he knows that your estimation of him is not as yet 
impaired. And yet such a person has need to be carefully 
Jooked after ; which of course your friend will take care to do. 

And there are other cases also in which such a concealment 
will be advantagcous. But of course onc who can be so trusted 


must be, as has been said, one of consummate wisdom and 
integrity. 


It may be worth noticing as a curious circumstance, when 
Persons past forty before they were at all acquainted, form 
together a very close intimacy of friendship. For grafts of old 


wood to take, there must be a wonderful congeniality between 
the trees, 


ESSAY XXVIII. OF EXPENSE. 


ICHES are for spending, and spending for honour and good 

actions—therefore extraordinary expense must be limited 
by the worth of the occasion: for voluntary undoing’ may be 
as well for a man’s country as for the kingdom of heaven; but 
ordinary expense ought to be limited by a man’s estate, and 
governed with such regard as’ it be within his compass; and 
not subject to deceit and abuse of servants ; and ordered to the 
best show, that the bills may be less than the estimation abroad. 
Certainly, if a man will kecp but of even hand, his ordinary 
expenses ought to be but to the half of lus receipts; and if he 
think to wax’ rich, but to the third part. It is no baseness for 
the greatest to descend and look into their own estatc. Some 
forbear it, not upon negligence alone, but doubting‘ to bring 
themselves into melancholy, in respect® they shall find it broken : 
but wounds cannot be cured without searching. He that can- 
not look into his own estate at all had necd both chuse well 
those whom he employeth, and change them often ; for new arc 
more timorous and less subtle. He that can look into his 
estate but seldom, it behoveth him to turn all to certaintics. 
A man had need, if he be plentiful in some kind of cxpense, to 
be as saving again in some other: as, if he be plentiful in dict, 
to be saving in apparel; if he be plentiful in the hall, to be 
saving in the stable, and the like; for he that is plentiful in 
expenses of all kinds, will hardly be preserved from decay. In 
clearing of a man’s estate, he may as well hurt himsclf in being 
too sudden as in letting it run on too long, for hasty selling 1s 
commonly as disadvantageable’ as intcrest. esides, he that 
clears at once will relapse, for, finding himself out of straits, he 


" Undoing. Ruin. ‘He that ventures to be a surety for another, ventures 
undoing for his sake.’—South. 
: An, That. See page 23. 
Wax. To grow, to become, See page 286. 
* Doubt. Zo fear. 
‘I doubt there’s deep resentment in his mind.’—O/ way. 
yy : In respect. Jn case, 
Disadvantagcable. Insadvantageous, ‘The said court had given a very dis- 
ddvanta7eq}} ¢ relation of three great farms.’— Addison. 
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will revert to his customs; but he that cleareth by degrees in- 
duceth a habit of frugality, and gaincth as well upon his mind 
as upon his estate. Certainly, who’ hath a state to repair may 
not despise small things : and, commonly, it is less dishonour- 
able to abridge petty charges than to stoop to petty gettings. 
A man ought warily to begin charges which, once begun, will 
continue; but in matters that return not, he may be more 


magnificent. 


ANNOTATIONS. 
¢ Riches are for spending, and spending for honour” 


For those who are above the poorest classes, the heaviest,—or 
some of the heaviest—cxpenses arc, as Bacon expresses it, ‘ for 
honour ’—i. e. for the display of wealth. We do not, indeed, 
commonly speak of ‘display of wealth’ except when the wealth 
and the display of it are something unusually great. We speak 
rather of ‘ living in a decent, or in a handsome style.’ But this 
does certainly imply the purchase of many articles which we 
provide ourselves with because they are costly ;—which are pro- 
vided in order to be observed, and observed as costly ; or, which 
comes to the same thing, because the absence of them would be 
observed as denoting shabbiness. For instance, a silver watch, 
or a gilt onc, is as useful as a gold one; and becch or cherry- 
tree makes as useful furniture as mahogany or rose-wood. And 
as for the mere gratification to the eye, of the superior beauty 
of these latter, this is, to persons of moderate means, no suf- 
ficient set-off against the difference of cost. Morcover, a bunch 
of wild flowers, or a necklace of crab’s-cye-sceds, &., are as 
pretty to look at, and as becoming, as jewels or coral; and if 
these latter were to become equally cheap, some other kind of 
decoration would be sought for, and prized on account of its 
known costliness. 

For, though people censure any one for making a display 
éeyond his station, if he falls below it in what are considered the 


1 Who. Hewho. See page gl. 
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decencies of his station, he is considered as either absurdly 
penurious, or else very poor. 

And why, it may be asked, should any onc be at all ashamed 
of this latter,—supposing his poverty is not the result of any 
misconduct? The answer is, that though poverty is not ac- 
counted, by any persons of sense, disgraceful, the exposure of it is 
felt to be a thing indecent: and though, accordingly, a right- 
minded man does not scck to make a secret of it, he dves not like 
to expose it, any more than he would to go without clothes. 

The Greeks and Romans had no distinct expressions for the 
‘disgraceful’ and the ‘indecent :’ ‘turpe’ and aicxpov served 
to express both. And some of the ancient philosophers, cspe- 
cially the Cynics (see Cic. de Off.) founded paradoxes on this 
ambiguity, and thus bewildered their hearers and themselves. 
For it is a great disadvantage not to have (as our language has) 
distinct expressions for things really differcnt. 

There are several things, by the way, besides those just at- 
tended to, which are of the character of, not disgraceful, but 
indecent: that is, of the existence of which we are not ashamcd, 
but which we should be ashamed to obtrude on any one’s notice: 
e.g. self-love, which is the deliberate desire for one’s own hap- 
piness ; and regard for the good opinion of others. These are 
not—when not carried to excess—vices, and consequently are 
not disgraceful. Any vice a man wishes to be thought not 
to have ; but no one pretends or wishes to be thought wholly 
destitute of all regard for his own welfare or for the good 
opinion of his fellow-creatures. But a man of sense and 
delicacy keeps these in the background, and, as it were, clothes 
them, because they become offensive when prominently dis- 
played. 

And s0 it is with poverty. A man of sense is not ashamed 
of it, or of deliberately confessing it; but he keeps the marks 
of it out of sight. 

These observations a person was making to a friend, who 
strenuously controverted his vicws, and could not, or would not, 
perceive the distinction above pointed out. ‘I, for my part,’ 
said he, ‘am poor, and I feel no shame at all at its being 
known. Why, this coat that I now have on,I have had turned, 
because I could not well afford a new onc; and I care not who 


knows it” He did not perceive that he had established the 
very point he was controverting ; for if there had been, in his 
view, nothing indecent in the display of poverty, he would have 
worn the coat without turning. He might have had it scoured 
if needful; but though clean, it would still have looked thread- 
bare; and he did not like to make this display of poverty. 


‘ Ordinary expense ought to be limited by a man’s estate? 


It is of course a great folly—and a very common one,—for 
a man to impoverish himself by a showy expenditure beyond 
his means. And it is a minor folly, for him—without out- 
running—to make a display beyond his station, and to waste 
money on show such as was not expected of him, when he might, 
obviously, have found many better uses for it: but when to 
chuse the time as to each point, would of course be no easy 
matter. 

Perhaps it may be laid down in reference to what may be 
called ornamental expense—anything that 1s not so strictly re- 
quired as a decency, that you would be censured and ridiculed for 
being without it,—that you should have such articles only as 
you can afford, not only to buy, but to replace; supposing them 
of a perishable nature. 

For, the ‘ honour,’ as Bacon calls it, of any display of wealth, 
consists, surely, in not only having such and such articles, but 
having them without uneasiness ;—without any very anxious 
care about them. If you have a very fine sct of china-ware, and 
are in a continual apprehension of its being broken, you had 
better, in point of respectability as well as of comfort, have been 
content with plain Worcester. If a lady is in a perpetual fever 
lest some costly veil or gown should be soiled or torn, this 
indicates that she would have done better to wear a less costly 
dress. There is something in what is said by little Sandford 
in the ‘Tale,’ who preferred a horn cup to one of silver, 
“ because it never made him uneasy.’ 

Of course it is not meant that a man should not live in a 
house such as he could not afford with perfect ease to rebuild 
if it were burnt down; or that he ought to be thus prepared to 
meet with other such extraordinary calamities. But he should 
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be prepared to meet each kind of accident that each kind of 
article respectively is commonly lable to: e. g. glass and porce- 
lain to be broken, trinkets to be dropped and lost, horses to be 
lamed, &. If you cannot face the ordinary and average 
amount of accidents with respect to any such article, or if it is 
a matter of anxious care and uneasiness, you are better without 
it. For, this anxious care and uneasincss proves that the ex- 
pense is a great one to you. You may indeed conceal this 
anxious care, and show, externally, a feigned composure and 
indifference. But then you are undergoing all this uneasiness, 
—and also all this labour to hide this uneasiness,—for the sake 
of appearing richer than you are. But to one who has no wish 
of this kind, the proper measure is, with a view to respectability, 
as well as peace of mind, not what expenses he can afford, but 
what he can habitually afford without feeling them a grievous care. 

Of course higher motives come in, when onc considers the 
good that may be done, to our fricnds and to the poor, by 
curtailing showy expenditure. 

It is wonderful how some people fail to perceive what an 
absurd and ridiculous figure a man makes who is continually 
bemoaning the narrowness of his means, and setting forth the 
hardship of his case in not having a better income, whilc he is 
sitting in a room full of inlaid tables, splendid inkstands and 
boxes, and other costly gewgaws, which it is no discredit at all 
to be without, and which are thought desirable chicfly as a 
display of wealth. 


‘It is no baseness for the greatest to descend and look into 
their own estate.’ 


It is worth remarking, as a curious circumstance, and the 
reverse of what many would expect, that the expenses called 
for by a real or imagined necessity, of those who have large 
Incomes, are greater in proportion than those of persons with 
slender means; and that conscquently a larger proportion of 
what are called the rich, are in embarrassed circumstances, than 
of the poorer. This is often overlooked, because the absolute 
number of those with large incomes is so much less, that, of 
course, the absolute number of persons under pecuniary difficul- 
ties, in the poorer classes, must form a very great majority. But 
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f you look to the proportions, it is quite the reverse. Take the 
aumbers of persons of cach amount of income, divided into 
slasses, from £100 per annum up to £100,000 per annum, and 
you will find the per centage of those who are under pecuniary 
lifficulties continually augmenting as you go upwards. And 
when you come to sovercign States, whose revenue is reckoned 
by millions, you will hardly find one that is not deeply involved 
in debt! So that it would appear that the larger the income, 
the harder it is to live within it. 

Bacon himself affords a most deplorable instance of this. 
With a very large income, he was involved by his extravagance 
n such pecuniary difficultics as drove him to practice shameful 
-orruption. 

When men of grcat revenues, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
live in the splendour and sensuality of Sardanapalus, they are 
apt to plead that this is erpected of them; which may be, 
perhaps, sometimes true, in the sense that such conduct is 
anticipated as probad/e ; not true, as implying that it is re- 
quired or approved. I have elsewhere’ remarked upon this 
ambiguity in the word ‘expect? but it is worth noticing as 
sometimes leading, in conjunction with other causes, to a prac- 
tical bad effect upon this point of expenses as well as upon 
many others. It is sometimes uscd in the sense of ‘anticipate,’ 
‘calculate on,’ &c. (éAwifw), in short, ‘consider as probable, 
sometimes for ‘ require or demand as reasonable,’—‘ consider as 
right? (a). Thus, T may fairly ‘expect’ (4) that one who 
has received kindness from me, should protect mc in distress ; 
yet I may have reason to expect (éAmiguv) that he will not. 
‘England expects evcry man to do his duty ;’ but it would 
be chimerical to expect, that is, anticipate a universal per- 
formance of duty. What may reasonably be expected (in one 
sense of the word), must be precisely the practice of the 
majority : since it is the majority of instanccs that constitutes 
probability : what may reasonably be expected (in the other 
sense), 1s something much beyond the practice of the generality : 
as long, at least, as it shall be true, that ‘narrow is the way 
that leadeth to life, and few there be that find it.’ 





1 Elements of Logic, Appendix. 
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‘ He that is plentiful in expenses of all kinds will hardly be 
preserved from decay.’ 


Obviously true as this is, yet it is apparently completely over- 
loohed by the imprudent spendthrift, who, finding that he is 
able to afford this, or that, or the othcr, expense, forgets that 
all of them together will ruin him. This is what, in logical 
language, is called the ‘ Fallacy of Composition.’ 


ESSAY XXIX. OF THE TRUE GREATNESS 
OF KINGDOMS AND ESTATES.’ 


HE speech of Themistocles, the Athenian, which was haughty 
and arrogant, in taking so much to himself, had been a 
grave and wise observation and censure, applied at large to 
others. Desired at a feast to touch a lute, he said, ‘he could 
not fiddle, but yet he could make a small town a great city.’? 
These words (holpen’ a little with a metaphor) may express 
two differing abilitics in those that deal in business of estate; 
for, if a true survey be taken of counsellors and statesmen, there 
may be found (though rarely) those which can make a small 
State great, and yct cannot fiddle,—as, on the other side, there 
will be found a great many that can fiddle very cunningly,’ but 
yet are so far from being able to make a small State great, as‘ 
their gift lictit the other way—to bmng a great and flourishing 
estate to ruin and decay. And, certainly, those degenerate arts 
and shifts, whereby many counsellors and governors gain both 
favour with their masters and = estimation with the vulgar, 
deserve no better name than fiddling, being things rather 
pleasing for the time, and graceful to themselves only, than 
tending to the weal and advancement of the State which they 
serve. There are also (no doubt) counsellors and governors 
which may be held sufficient, negotiis pares [able to manage 
affairs], aud to keep them from precipices and manifest meon- 
veniences, which, nevertheless, are far from the ability to raise 
and amplify an estate in power, means, and fortune. But be the 
workmen what they may be,dct us speak of the w orh—that 1s, 
the true greatness of kingdoms and cstatcs, and the means 
thereof... An argument® fit for great and mighty princes to 


1 Estates. Sfates. See page 135. 2 Plut. Fut. Themist. ad, init. 
4 Holpen. See page 212. 
4 Cunning’y. Skilfully. 
‘ And many bards that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly. — Spenser. 
5 As. That. See page 23. 
6 Aigument. Subject. 
‘Sad task! yet argument 
Not less, but more, heroic than the wrath 
Of stern Achilles.’ — Milton. 
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have in their hand; to the end that neither by over-measuring 
their forccs, they lose themselves in vain enterprises; nor, on 
the other side, by undcrvaluing them, they desccud to fearful 
and pusillanimous counsels. 

The greatness of an estatc, in bulk and territory, doth fall 
under measure ; and the greatness of financcs and revenue doth 
fall under computation. The population may appear by mus- 
ters, and the number and greatness of citics and towns by cards 
and maps; but yet there is not any thing, amongst civil affairs, 
more subject to error, than the right valuation and truc judg- 
ment concerning the power and forces of an estate. Thic 
kingdom of heaven is compared, not to any great kerncl, or 
nut, but to a grain of muStard secd ;' which is one of the least 
grains, but hath in it a property and spirit hastily to get up 
and spread. So are there States great in territory, and yet not 
apt to enlarge or command: and some that have but a small 
dimension of stem, and yet are apt’ to be the foundation of 
great monarchies. 

Walled towns, stored arsenals and armorics, goodly races of 
horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, and the 
hike—all this is but a sheep in a lion’s skin, except the breed 
and disposition of the people be stout and warlike. 

Nay, number (itself) in armies importcth’ not much, where 
the people are of weak courage ; for, as Virgil saith, ‘ It never 
troubles the wolf how many the sheep be’* The army of the 
Persians, in the plains of Arbela, was such a vast sea of people, 
as it did somewhat astonish the commanders in Alcxandcr’s 
army, who came to him, therefore, and wished h'm to set upon 
them by night; but he answered, ‘Te would not pilfer the 
victory ?°—and the defeat was easy. When Tigranes, the Ar- 
menian, being encamped upon a hill with four hundred thousand 
men, discovered the army of the Romans, bcing not above 
fourtecn thousand, marching towards him, he made himsclf 
merry with it, aud said, ‘Yonder men are too many for an 


Matt, xiii. 3I. 

" Apt. Qualified for; adapted to. ‘All that were strong and apt for war’— 
2 Kings. 

Import. Tu be of importance. See page 21. 

Virgil, Ec, vii, pI. 

A. LL. vii, 11. 
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ambassage,' and too few for a fight ;’ but before the sunset, he 
found them enow’ to give him the chase with infinite slaughter.’ 
Many are the examples of the great odds between number and 
courage ; so that a man may truly make a judgment, that the 
principal point of greatness, in any State, is to have a race of mili- 
tary men. Neither is money the sinews of war (as it is trivially 
said), /where the sinews of mcn’s arms in base and effeminate 
people are failing); for Solon said well to Croesus (when in 
ostentation he showed him his gold), ‘ Sir, if any other come 
that hath better iron than you, he will be master of all this 
gold.” ‘Therefore, let any prince, or State, think soberly‘ of his 
forces, except his militia of natives be of good and valiant sol- 
diers ; and let princes, on the other side, that have subjects of 
martial disposition, know their own strength, unless they be 
otherwise wanting unto themselves. As for mercenary forces 
(which is the help in this case), all cxamples show that, what- 
soever estate or prince doth rest upon them, he may spread his 
feathers for a time, but he will mew them soon after. 

The blessing of Judas and Tssachar’ will never meet; that 
the same people or nation, should be both the lion’s whelp, and 
the ass between burdens,—neither will it be, that a people 
overlaid with taxes, should ever become valiant and martial. 
It is truc, that taxes, levied by consent of the estate, do abate 
men’s courage less, as it hath been scen notably® im the excises 
of the Low Countries, and, in some degree, im the subsidies of 
England ; for, you must note, that we speak now of the heart, 
and .ot of the pursc—so that although the same tribute and 
tax, laid by conscnt, or by imposing, he all one to the purse, 
yet it works diverscly’ upon the courage. So that you may 


1 Ainbassage. Embassy. ‘Ue sendeth an ambassage, and desireth conditions 
of peae.’—Luhe sv. 32. 

2 Enow. Old plural of enough. 

‘ Man hath selfish foes exow besides, 
That day and night for his destruction wait.’— Milton, 

3 Plut. Vit. Luculli, 27. 
, *Soberly. Moderately. ‘Not to think of himself more highly than he ought 
to think, but to think soberly,’—Romans xii. 3. 

5 Gen, xlix. g, 14 

6 Notably, Ju «@ remarkable manner, (From the adjective notable.) 

‘He is a ost notable coward.’—Shakespere. 


7 Diverscly. Differently. (From diverse.) See page 21. 
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conclude, that no people overcharged with tribute is fit for 
empire. 

Let States, that aim at greatness, take heed how their nobi- 
lity and gentlemen do multiply too fast; for that maketh the 
common subject grow to be a peasant and base swain, driven 
out of heart, and, in effect, but a gentleman’s labourer. Even 
as you may see in coppice woods, if you leave your straddles 
too thick, you shall never have clean underwood, but shrubs 
and bushes; so in countries, if the gentlemen be too many, the 
commons will be base—and you will bring it to that, that not 
the hundredth poll will be fit for an helmet, especially as to the 
infantry, which is the nerve of an army,—and so there will be 
great population and little strength. This which I speak of 
hath been no where better seen than by comparing of England 
and France; whereof England, though far less in territory and 
population, hath been, nevertheless, an overmatch; in regard’ 
the middle people of England make ‘good soldicrs, which the 
peasants of France do not: herein the device of King Henry VII. 
(whereof I have spoken largely in the history of his life) was 
profound and admirable, in making farms and houses of hus- 
bandry of a standard, that is, maintained with such a propor- 
tion of land unto them, as may breed a subject to live in con- 
venicnt plenty, and no servile condition ; and to keep the plough 
in the hands of the owners, and not merc hirelings; and thus 
indeed you shall attain to Virgil’s character, which he gives to 
ancient Italy :— 


‘Terra potens armis atque ubvre glebe.’ * 


Neither is the estate® (which for anything I know, is almost 
peculiar to England, and hardly to be found anywhere else, 
except it be, perhaps, in Poland) to be passed over—I mean 
the state of free servants and attendants upon noblemen and 
gentlemen, which are no ways inferior unto the yeomanry for 
arms; and therefore, out of all question, the splendour and 
magnificence and great retinues, the hospitality of noblemen and 
gentlemen received into custom, do much conduce unto martial 


‘In regard. For the reason that; on account of. ‘Change was thought 
necessary in regard of the injury the Church had received.’— Hooker. 
* Virg. aed, i. 335 
‘For deeds of arms, and fertile soil renown’d.’ 
‘ * Estate. Order of men. See page 135- 
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ereatness—whereas, contrariwise, the close and reserved living 
of noblemen and gentlemen causeth a penury of military forces. 

By all mcans it 1» to be procured,' that the trunk of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s tree of monarchy~ be grcat enough to bear the 
branches and the boughs, that 1s, that the natural subjects of 
the crown, or State, bear a sufficicnt proportion to the strange 
subjects that they govern. Therefore all States that are liberal 
of naturalization towards strangers are fit for empire; for to 
think that an handful of people can, with the greatest courage 
and policy in the world, embrace too laige extent of dominion, 
it may hold for a time, but it will fail suddenly. The Spartans 
were a nice’ people in point of naturalization, whereby, while 
they kept their compass, they stood firm, but whcn they did 
spread, and their boughs were become too grcat for their stem, 
they became a windfall upon the sudden Never any State 
was, 1n this point, so open to rceccive strangers into their Body 
as were the Romans, therefore it sorted! with them accordingly, 
for they grow to the greatest monurchy. Their manner was to 
grant naturalization (which they callcd ‘jus civitatis’? )—and to 
grant it in the highcst dcgrcc, that 1s, not only ‘jus eommercn, 
jus connubn, jus hareditatis, but also ‘jus suffiagu’ and ‘jus 
honorum ,’® and this not to singular pcrsons alone, but hkewise 
to whole familics—yca, to citics, and somctimcs to nations. 
Add to this, then custom of plantation of colonics, whereby the 
Roman plant was 1¢moved into the soil of other nations, and, 
putting both constitutions togcthcr, you will say, that it was 
not tle Romans that sprcad upon the world, but it was the world 
that sprcad upon the Romans—and that was the sure way of 
gicatness. I have marvelled sometimes at Spain, how they 
Clasp and conta so large domimons with so few natural 
Spamiards but sure the whole compass of Spain 1s a very great 


1 Procured Conftrired, cared Sor 


* Procecd, Salinus, to procure my fall °—Shakespere 
2 Dan w 10, seq 5 Nie Drfficult. 
‘ sort. To succeed, to happen 
° ‘And if it soré not well ’— Shas es; ere 
5 <The mgl t of citizenship’ 
° «Ihe nght of trafhe, the ght of marnage, the mght of mhemtance, the nght 
of votinz and the mght of bearing ofhces’ 
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body of a tree, far above Rome and Sparta at the first; and, 
besides, though they have not had that usage to naturalize 
liberally, yct they have that which is next to it—that is, to em- 
ploy, almost indifferently, all nations in their militia of ordinary 
soldiers, yea, and sometimes in their highest commands; nay, it 
seemcth at this instant, they are sensible of this want of natives, 
as by the Pragmatical Sanction, now published, appeareth. 

It is certain, that sedentary and within-door arts, and deli- 
cate manufactures (that require rather the finger than the arm), 
have in their nature a contrariety to a military disposition ; 
and gencrally all warlike people are a little idle, and love 
danger better than travail'—ncither must they be too much 
broken off it, if they shall be preserved in vigour: therefore it 
was great advantage in the ancient States of Sparta, Athens, 
Rome, and others, that they had the use of slaves, which com- 
monly did rid° those manufactures; but that is abolished, in 
greatest part, by the christian law. That which cometh nearest 
to it is, to leave those arts chiefly to strangers (whsth, for that 
purpose, are the more easily to be received), and to contain the 
principal bulk of the vulgar natives within those three kinds— 
tillers of the ground, free scrvants, and handicraftsmen of strong 
and manly arts, as smiths, masons, carpenters, &c., not reckon- 
ing professed soldiers. 

But, above all, for empire and greatness, it importeth’ most, 
that a nation do profess arms as their principal honour, study, 
and occupation ; for the things which we have formerly spoken 
of are but habilitations‘ towards arms; and what 1s habilitation 
without intention and act? Romulus, after his death (as they 
report, or feign), sent a present’ to the Romans, that above all 
they should intend® arms, and then they should prove the 


1 Travail. Toil; labour. ‘As every thing of price, so this doth require 
travail’— Hooker. 
- Rid. To dispatch. 
‘We'll thither struight ; for willingness rids way.’—Shakespere. 
' Import. Zo be of importance. See page 21. 
' Habilitation. Qualification. 
> Present. 4 mandate. 
‘Be it known to all men by these presents.’—Shakespere. 
° Intend. To pay attention to. 
* Go, therefore, mighty Powers! intend at home, 
While here shall be our home, what best may ease 
The present misery.’— Milton. 
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greatest empire of the world. The fabric of the State of 
Sparta was wholly (though not wisely) framed and composed 
to that scope and end: the Persians and Macedonians had it 
for a flash; the Gauls, Germans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, and 
others, had it for a time; the Turks have it at this day, though 
in great declination. Of christian Europe, they that have it 
arc, in effect, only the Spaniards; but it is so plain that every 
man profitcth in that he most intendeth, that it needeth not to 
be stood upon; it is enough to point at it—that no nation 
which doth not directly profess arms, may look to have great- 
uess fall into their mouths: and, on the other side, it 1s a most 
certain oracle of time, that those Statcs that continue long m 
that profession (as the Romans and Turks principally have 
lone), do wonders ; and those that have professed arms but for 
an age, have, notwithstanding, commonly attained that great- 
ness in that age which maintained them long after, when their 
profession and excrcise of arms hath grown to decay. 

Incident io this point is for a State to have those laws or 
customs which may reach forth unto then just occasions (as 
may be pretended’) of war; for there is that justice imprinted 
in the nature of men, that they enter not upon wars (whercof 
so many calamitics do ensuc), but upon some, at the least 
specious, grounds and quarrels. The Turk hath at hand, far 
causc of war, the propagation of his Jaw or sect, a quarrel? that 
he may always command. The Romans, though they eSteemed 
the extending the limits of their empire to be great honour to 
their generals when it was done, yct they never rested upon 
that alone to begin a war. First, thercfore, let nations that 
pretend to greatness have this, that they be sensible of wrongs, 
either upon bordcrers, merchants, or politic ministers ; and that 
they sit not too long upon a provocation ; secondly, let them be 
prest’ and ready to give aids and succours to their confederates, 
as it cver was with the Romans > insomuch, as if the confede- 
rates had leagues defensive with divers other States, and, upon 


1 Pretend. To put forward. 
“And his left foot pretends.’— Dryden. 
; oS Pe ; eases Jo any action. See page 87. 
‘Each mind is prest, and open every ear, 
To hear new tidings.’ —Fairfaz. 
‘They pour’d presély into the hall’—Old Ballad, 142%, 
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invasion offered, did implore their aids severally, yet the Romans 
would ever be the foremost, and lcave it to none other to have 
the honour. As for the wars, which were anciently made on 
the behalf of a kind of party, or tacit conformity of state, I do 
not sce how they may be well justified; as when the Romans 
made a war for the liberty of Grecia,’ or when the Lacede- 
monians and Athenians made war to set up or pull down demo- 
cracies and oligarchies; or when wars were made by forcigners, 
under the pretence of justice or protection, to deliver the sub- 
jects of others from tyranny and oppression, and the like. Let 
it suffice, that no estate expect to be great, that is not awake 
upon any just occasion of arming. 

No body can be healthful without cxercise, neither natural 
body nor politic; and certainly, to a kingdom or estatc, a just 
and honourable war is the true exercise. <A civil war, indecd, 
is like the heat of a fever; but a foreign war is like the heat 
of exercise, and servcth to keep the body in health; for in a 
slothful peace, both courages will cffcminatc,? and manners 
corrupt: but howsoever it be for happiness, without all ques- 
tion for greatness, it maketh to be still for the most part in 
arms: and the strength of a vcetcran army (though it be a 
chargeable business), always on foot, is that which commonly 
giveth the law, or, at Icast, the reputation amongst all neigh- 
bour States, as may be well scen in Spain; which hath had, in 
one pat or other, a ycteran army almost continually, now by® 
the space of six-score years. 

To be mastcr of the sea‘ is an abridgment of a monarchy, 
Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompcy’s preparation agaist Cesar, 
saith, ‘ Concilium Pompcii plane Theinistocleum est ; putat enim, 
qui mari potitur, cum rerum potiri ;’ and without doubt, Pompcy, 
had tired out Cesar, if upon vain confidence he had not left 
that way. We sce the great cficcts of battles by sea: the battle 
of Actium decided the empire of the world; the battle of 
Lepanto arrested the greatucss of the Turk. There be many 


1 Grecia. Greece. ‘And the rough goat is the King of Grecia.’—Dan. viii. 21. 
2 Efleminate. Zo become effeminale or weak. 
‘In a slothful prince, courage will effeminate.’—Pope. 
? By. During. ‘ By the space of three years 1 ceased not to warn every one, 
night and day, with tears’—Acts ax. 31. 
**Pompey’s plan is plainly from Themistecles; for he judges that whoever be- 
comes muster of the sea is master of all things.’ —4d Aitic. x. 8. 
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examples where sea-fights have been final to the war; but this 
is when princes, or States, have set up their rest .upon the 
battles; but thus much is certain, that he that commands the 
sea is at great liberty, and may take as much and as little of 
the war as he will; whereas those that be strongest by land are 
many times, nevertheless, in great straits. Surely, at this day, 
with us of Europe, the vantage’ of strength at sea (which 1s one 
of the principal dowries of this kingdom of Great Britain) is 
great; both because most of the kingdoms of Europe are not 
merely’ inland, but girt with the sea most part of their compass, 
and because the wealth of both Indies seems, in great part, but 
an accessory to the command of the scas. 

The wars of later ages scem to be made in the dark, in re- 
spect of the glory and honour which reflected upon men from 
the wars in ancicnt time. There be now, for martial encourage- 
ment, some degrces and orders of chivalry, which, nevertheless, 
are conferred promiscuously upon soldiers and no soldiers, and 
some remembrance perhaps upon the escutcheon, and some hos- 
pitals for maimed soldicrs, and such like things; but im ancicnt 
times, the trophies erected upon the place of the victory, the 
funeral Jaudatives* and monuments for those that dicd in the 
wars, the crowns and garlands personal, the style of empcror, 
which the great kings of the world after borrowed, the triumphs 
of the gencrals upon their return, the great donatives and 
largesses upon the disbanding of the armics, were things able 
to inflame all men’s courages ; but, above all, that of the triumph 
amongst the Romans was not pageants, or gaudery,* but one of 
the wisest and noblest institutions that cver was: for it con- 
tained three things, honour to the gencral, riches to the treasury 
out of the spoils, and donatives to the army: but that honour, 
perhaps, were not fit for monarchies, except it be in the person 
of the monarch himself, or his sons; as it came to pass in the 
times of the Roman empcrors, who did impropriate® the actual 





1 Vantage. Advantage. 


‘Yet you have all the vantage of her wrung.’—Shakespere. 
* Merely. Completely. 
: 2 nals Panegyrics. ‘The first was a lavdative of monarchy.’—Bacon’s 
Speech. 
» * Gaudery. Ostentatious finery. ‘The utmost gaudery of youth—South. 
° Impropriate. Appropriate. ‘A supercilious tyranny, impropriating the 
Spirit of God to themvelves.’— Afton. 
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triumphs to themselves and their sons, for such wars as they did 
achieve in person, and left only for wars achieved by subjects 
some triumphal garments and ensigns to the general. 

To couclude. No man can by care-taking (as the Scripture 
saith) ‘add a cubit to his stature,’ in this little model of a man’s 
body; but in the great frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, 
it is in the power of princes, or estates, to add amplitude and 
greatness to their kingdoms ; for by introducing such ordinances, 
constitutions, and customs, as we have now touched,’ they may 
sow greatness to thcir posterity and succession. But these things 
are commonly not observed, but Icf{t to take their chance. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘ All States that are liberal of naturalization towards strangers 
are fit for empire’ 


What Bacon says of naturalization is most true, and im- 
portant, and not cnough attended to. But he attributes more 
liherality in this point to the Romans than is their due. He 
sccms to have forgotten their ‘ Social War,’ brought on entircly 
by their refusal to admit their subjects to civil rights. 

It is remarkable that, undcr the kings, and again under the 
empcrors, there was the most of this liberality, and under the 
Republic, the least. This is quite natural: when it is the 
citizens that govern, they naturally fecl jealous of others being 
admitted to an equality with them; but the sovereign has no 
reason to wish that one class or portion of his subjects should 
have an invidious advantage over another. There is an exccp- 
tion to this in cases where religious fanaticism comes in; as is 
to be seen in the Turkish empirc, where christian subjects have 
always been kept as a kind of Helots. 

On the ruinous results of kceping a portion of the people in 
such a state, I have already dwelt in the notes to the Essay on 
‘Seditions and Troubles.’ 

A somewhat similar disadvantage in respect of advancement 





: ’ Touch. To treat slightly. ‘If the antiquaries have fouched it, they have 
unmediately quitted it.’—Addison. 
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in virtue, at least, would attend any community whose institutions 
were such as tended to arm against the laws large bodies of 
such persons, as were not, in the outset, destitute of all moral 
principle, but whose mode of life was a fit training to make 
them become so. Such are poachcrs and smugglers. An ex- 
cessive multiplication of the latter class is produced by the 
enactment of laws, whose object is, not revenue, but the exclu- 
sion of foreign productions for the supposed hencfit of domestic 
industry. Whatever may be thought of the expedieucy of those 
laws with a view to national wealth, all must agrce that the 
extension of smuggling must produce the most demoralizing 


effccts. 


‘ Howsoever it be for happiness, without all question, for great- 
ness, it maketh to be still for the most part tn arms, 


It is consolatory to think that no one would now venture to 
write, as Bacon does, about wars of aggrandizement. But it 
was the doctrine of his day ; and of times not only much earlicr, 
but also much later than his; for the same sentiments arc to 
be found in authors near two ecnturies after Bacon. 

True it is, we are still bad enough in practice; but the theory 
must come first; and we may hope the practice will follow in 
ime. It is certain that the folly as well as the wickedness of 
wars of aggrandizement 1s much bettcr understood, and more 
freely acknowledged, than even fifty years back. And to the 
shame of Christians, it must be admitted that the more cortect 
discernment of the costliness and consequent inexpediency of even 
a successful war of conquest—which are every day becoming 
better understood—opcratcs more in making men pause before 
they enter into a war, than motives of humanity. 

The much-agitated questions as to the allowableness of defen- 
sive war, need not be here discussed. ‘The reader is referred to 
the Les.ons on Morals (L. 14, § 5), where it is pointed out 
that those who hold the principle of complete non-resistance, 
cannot consistently resort to the Jaw to enforce payment of a 
debt, or to obtain protection of any kind; since it is manifest 
that the law rests ultimately on the appeal to physical force. 

As to the general question concerning the right of self- 
defence, it would evidently become a merely speculative onc, 
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and not at all practical, if a// States, and all individuals, would 
abstain from aggression ; since, then there would be no outrages 
to repel. But as it is, every State, and every individual, that 
does abstain from all aggression, is so much gained to the cause 
of humanity. 

If, however, the principle of non-resistance were adopted by 
some States, and not by all, this would give up the peaceable 
tc be subjugated by an ambitious and unscrupulous neighbour. 
And, moreover, they would not even enjoy peace after all. For, 
the conqueror would doubtless seek to recruit his armies for 
fresh conquests, from the subjugated nations. And though the 
adulis might steadily refuse to fight for him, and prefer torture 
or death, he would probably take the finest of their male 
children to be trained in military seminaries ; as was formerly 
done by the Turks to their christian subjects; whose children 
formed the original corps of Janissaries: so that the non-resist- 
ing people would have to sce two or three hundred thousand 
of their finest youths serving in the wars of an ambitious con- 
queror. 

It is important to observe that whatever can be urged in 
vindication of bearing arms, is applicable only to the case of a 
man serving his own country; not, of one who enlists in a 
foreign army ; however just—for them—may be the war they 
are engaged in, This practice, though countenanced, unhappily, 
by some persons who are accounted respectable, is surely quite 
unjustifiable on christian principles. If one who has delibe- 
rately gone about to take the lives of men with whom his 
country was not at war, should be tried—as there secms good 
reason he should be,—for MuRprR, he could not fairly plead 
the sanction or command of foreign rulers, who had no right 
over him, and under whom he has placed himself by his own 
voluntary act, for the express purpose of fighting their battles. 

What used to mislead men, and still misleads not a few, as 
to the costliness of war, aud the check it gives to national 
prosperity is, that they see the expenditure go to our own 
fcllow-subjects. We pay a great deal, it is true, out of the 
public purse, to soldiers ; but then it is our soldiers, the Queen’s 
subjects, that get it. Powder, and guns, and ships of war, cost 
a great deal; but this cost is a gain to the manufacturers of 
powder and guns, &, And thus people brought themselves to 
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fancy that the country altogether did not sustain any lose at 
all. This very doctrine is distinctly maintained by Coleridge, in 
his periodical, The Friend, within the present century. He sup 
sures very strongly some who had bewailed a ‘few millions’ of 
war expenditure, and who had pointed out how many roads 
might have been made, and fens drained, and other beneficial 
works accomplished with this moncy. Coleridge contends 
against this that the country had not lost it at all, since it was 
all spent on our own people; and he parallels it with such cases 
as that of a man losing money at cards to his own wife, or 
transferring it from one pocket to another. He was extremely 
fond of discussing what arc really questions of political economy 
(though the name of it he disliked), and in which he almost 
always went wrong. . 

Of course, if a heavy expenditure is incurred in armaments, 
when necessary for the defence of our just rights, this is not to 
be accounted a waste, any more than the cost of bolts and locks 
to keep out thieves. But the argument of Coleridge does not 
at all look to any such necessity, but would equally hold good 
if the moncy had been expended in gunpowder to be exploded 
in fire-works, or in paying soldicrs for amusing us with sham 
fights, or for playing cricket. For, in that case also, the ex- 
penditure would have gone to our own people equally. 

The fallacy consists in not perceiving that, though the labour 
of the gunpowder-makers, soldiers, &c., is not unproductive to 
them, inasmuch as they are paid for it, it is unproductive to ws, 
as it leaves no valuable results. If gunpowder is employed in 
blasting rocks, so as to open a rich vein of ore or coal, or to 
make a useful road, the manufacturer gets his payment for it 
just the same as if it had been made into fire-works; but then, 
the mine, or the road, will remain as an article of wealth to 
him who has so employed it. After having paid for the powder 
he will still be richer than he was before; whereas, if he had 
employed it for fire-works, he would have been so much the 
poorer, since it would have left no results. 

When, however, war-expenditure does result in the conquest 
of some territory, and this territory brings in some tribute, or 
other profit beyond the cost of conquering it and keeping it in 
subjection—which is not often the case,—then, it must be 
admitted—waiving all considerations of justice and humanity— 
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that something has becn gained. But the revenue thus wrested 
from a subjugated country must evidently impoverish the one 
party as much (at least) as it enriches the other. The people 
of the conquered territory have to pay for being ill-governed ; 
and their increase in prospcrity is checked; while the greater 
part of what is taken from them gocs to pay the garrisons that 
keep them in submission. 

On the other hand, the revenue derived from other lands by 
commerce, enriches both parties; since the exchange of a cargo 
of hardware, for instance, for a cargo of silks, implies that the 
one who parts with the silk for the hardware finds the latter 
the more valuable to him; and vice versd. And thus both 
advance in prospcrity. 

From all the extensive provinces which the Romans held 
under their sway, the English, without holding them in subjec- 
tion at all, derive many times the revenue that the Romans 
did ; since our commerce with them has caused them to advance 
and to go on still advancing in prosperity. 

If the Czar had spent half what he has spent in encroaching 
on his neighbours, i making roads, and draining marshes, and 
in other ways improving his own soil, he would have had much 
more of the true ‘ greatness of empire,’ and a greatness far less 
likely to be overthrown by other Staves. For, as a general 
rule, States are not eacmpt from the influences of the same 
causes which, in the affairs of individuals, produce good or bad 
success. ‘That the general tendency of each particular virtue 
and vice in individuals is, to produce corresponding worldly 
advantages and disadvantages, 1s a doctrine which, m a specu- 
lative point of view at Icast, few would be disposed to contro- 
vert. And though this gencral rule admits of such numerous 
exceptions, that a right-minded and considcrate man would not 
venture, in the case of any individual, to infer that his success 
in life had precisely corresponded with his deserts, or decidedly 
to promise, for example, prosperity to the honest, frugal, and 
industrious, and denounce ccrtain ruin to the profligate ; yet he 
would not feel the less convinced of the certainty of the general 
rule,—that such conduct will, for the most part, be attended 
with such consequences. Thus, though we are not to belicve 
that regular temporal rewards and punishments are dispensed 
under the moral government of God to nations, yet the general 
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rule by which temperance, and integrity, and industry tend, in 
private life, to promote each man’s health, and reputation, and 
prosperity, is applicable to nations also. Unprincipled aggres- 
sion will usually provoke, sooner or later, a formidable retalia- 
tion; and, on the other hand, moderation and good faith have 
manifestly a general tendency to promote peace and internal 
prosperity.’ 

And thus it is that religion, which produces these fruits of 
moderation and good faith, has an indirect, as wcll as a direct, 
influence on national character. Its direct effects few will be 
disposed to deny, even of those who believe in no religion ; since, 
of several different forms of superstitious error, supposing all 
rcligions to be such, one may at least be morc compatible with 
moral improvement than another. But it has an indirect effect 
also, through its influence on national prosperity. To take, for 
instance, the point of which we have just been speaking :— War, 
the direct demoralizing effects of which are probably still greater 
than its impoverishing cffcct, would be wholly unknown, if 
Christianity were heartily and gencrally embraced; and, even 
as it is, it has been much mitigated by that humanizing influ- 
ence. Slavery, too, equally demoralizing and impoverishing, 
would cease; and if both Slavery and War were at an end, the 
wealth of nations would inercase,—but their civilization in the 
most important points, would increase in a still greater ratio. 

That this progressive civilization,—this advancement of man- 
kind, uot merely as individuals, but as communitics,—is the 
design of the Almighty Creator, seems evident from the provi- 

, sion made by his divine Wisdom for the progress of Society. 
4s provision is, I think, manifest in many portions of Man’s 
duct as a member of socicty, in which is to be traced the 

ition of impulses which, while tending immediatcly to some 
in end contemplated by the agent, and therefore rational, 
yet, as far as respects another and quite different end he 
not contemplate, be referred to a kind of instinct, or some- 
ig analogous to instinct, which Icads him, while doing one 

g by choice for his own benefit, to do another undesignedly 

ler the guidance of Providence, for the service of the 

munity. 
ee 


? See Lectures on Political Economy. 


Y 
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But there is nothing in which this providential guidance 
is more hable to be ovcrlookhed—no case in which we are more 

t to mistake for the wisdom of Man what is, im truth, the 
wisdom of God. 

In the results of instinct in brutes, we are sure, not only 
that, although the animals themselves are, in some sort, agents, 
thes could not orginally have desymed the cflects they pro- 
duced, but that even afterwards they have no notion of the 
combination by which these are brought about. But when 
heman conduct tends to some dearable end, and the agents are 
competent to perceive that the end es desirable, and the means 
well adapted to at, they are apt to forget that, im the great 
majonty of stances those means wore not dovscd, vor How 
ends proposed, by the persons themsclyes who are thos cm- 
}loved, The workiuan, for mstance, whois employed i casting 
printing-ty pes, is usually thinking only of producing a commodity 
by the sd of wlach he may support hams Math rofereace 
fo thes olyect, he ww actiug, not from any iapulse that as at all 
of the character of mastinct, but from arate nal and dehberate 
Choice. but hes elso, an the very sane get, C rtibuting most 
powerfulls ty thee ditluswar of hnaw de ah re ; alt t Ww dive hh, ys rhiaprs, 
he bas no anaety or thought an reference te this lattay ob cf, 
therefore, his procedure corresponds to those opaumons of 
various animals whad we attbute to metanet, since they, 
doubtless, darive sane mmiawediate gratfheution from what they 
are dang Indeed, im all departments connected wath the 
aqquinuun and conauuimcation of huowlodye, a sumilar procedure 
may be traced. The greater part of atas the gatt, wet of human, 
but of divine benevolence, which ba» any louted i Mag a thirst 
after huowhedge for ite owo sake, wocunpatied with a sort of 
ineinctive deare, founded probably ou ssa athy, of eomuun. 
cating it to others, as an ultumate cud. ‘las, and also the love 
of display, are ne dgublt infenor mouves and will be superseded 
Ly a lugher prine ple, iw proportion as the mdividual advances 
1 moral excellence. These motives copsttute, as it were, a 
hind of scaffolding, which should be taken down by Ittle aud 
little, as the perfect building advances, but which mw of indis- 
pensable use till chat we completed, 
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possessed the rare moral and intellectual endowment of an 
enlightened public spirit. For, such a spirit, whether in the 
form of patriotism, or that of philanthropy, implies not merely 
benevolent feelings stronger than, in fact, we commonly mect 
with, but also powers of adsfraction beyond what the mass of 
mankind can possess, As it is, many of the most important 
objects are accomplished hy unconscious co-operation; and that, 
with a certainty, completeness, and regularity, which probably 
the most dihigent benevolence under the guidance of the greatest 
hiinan wisdom, could never have attained, 

For instance, let any one propose to himself the problem of 
supplying with daily provisions the inhabitants of such a city 
as London— that ‘province covered with houses” Let any one 
consider this problem in all its bearmgs, reflecting on the enor- 
mous and fluctuating number of persons to be fed,—the im- 
mense quantity of the provisions to be furnished, and the 
variety of the supply ‘not, as for an army or garrison, com- 
paratively uniformi—the importance of a conventent distnbu- 
tion of them, and the necessity of husbanding them discreetly, 
lest a deficient supply, even for a single day, should produce 
distress, or a redundancy produce, from the ;ershable nature of 
many of them, a corresponding waste ; and then let him reflect 
op the anvous toil whieh such atash would impose on a Board 
of the most experienced and intelhgent commissaries ; who, after 
all, would be able to discharge their ottice but vers inadequately, 
Yet this object is accotuplished fur better than it could be by any 
effort of human wisdom, throush the agency of men who think 
exch of noth berond his own immediate interest—who are 
nierely ocenpied in gainmig fair livebhood; and, with this end 
In view, without any comprehensive wisdom, or any need of 
it, they eo-operate, unknowingly, ia condietiag a system whieh, 
We may safely say, no human wider directed to that end 
could have conducted so well--the system by which this 
chormous poptlation is fed from day to day--and combine 
unconsciously to employ the wisest means for effecting an 


chycet, the vastness of which it would bewilder them even to 
contemplate, 


I have said, ‘no Auman 
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the anatomical structure of the human body, and in the instincts 
of the brute-creation, T know not whether it docs not even 
sill more cverte our adoration of the beneficent wisdom of 
Providence. to contemplate, not corporeal particles, but rational, 
free agents, co-operating in systems no less manifestly mda. 
eating design, vet no design of theirs ; and though acted on, not 
by gravitagon and impulse, hhe inert matter, but by motives 
addressed to the wall, yet advancing as reguialy, and as effec. 
tually, the accomphshment of an object they never contamplated, 
ar if they were the mere passive wheels of a machine. If one 
muy, without presumption, speak of a more or less in reference 
to the works of Infimte Wisdom, T would say, that the hranch 
of Natural Theology with which we are now concerned, presents 
to the reflective mind views even more stmking than any other, 
The heavens do mdeed ‘declare the glory of God? and the 
human body as ‘fearfully and wonderfully made ;? but Man, 
considered not mercy as an organized Bong, but as a rahonal 
aseut, and asa member of society, is pethaps the most won- 
derfully contrived, and to us the most interesting, specimen of 
divine Wosdom that we have any knowledge of. Hedda ra 
Par a dst Ct} artnoroy cul artipus wiXts. 

Now atscames tome that, to this proof, that it the desapn 
of Alnapli Providence that mathind should advance in civia- 
gauion, mnay be added onc drawn from the fact that, mm proporuon 
ae the reohoon of the Bible ms embraced, and men become 
sulyiects te the rereaded law of God, civilization progre secs 

‘And here TP would rcmark, that J do not profess to ev tain 
Why jan sy manus particular sustances, causes have beau poumatted 
te operate, more or ders, towards the frustration of this geueral 
Ge ph, aud the retardation, or cvan reversal, of the ecurme of 
upprovement. The difeulty, in fact, is one which bealenps, net 
to this alone, but to every branch of Natural ‘Theology Tu 
C\Cry part of the universe we sce maths of wise and benevolent 
despu, and yet we see, in mans dustauces, spparcut frustratignes 
of tis demgu, we see the productivences of the carth unter. 
rupted yy unfasguruble seasous-- the structure of the aluaal- 
frame cufecbled, and ite functions inynared, by discase-—ard 
Vast wolitudes of ining Benge exposed, from various counts, 
tw sufliring, and to premature destruction, fy the moral and 
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ments, unwise laws, and all evils of this class, correspond to 
the inundations—the droughts—-the tornados, and the earth- 
quakes, of the natural world. We cannot give a satisfactory 
account of either ;—we cannot, in short, explain the great diffi- 
culty, which, in proportion as we reflect attentively, we shall 
more and more perccise to be the only difficulty in theology, 
the existence of evil m the Universe. 

Yet how many, in almost every past age ‘and so it will be, I 
suppose, in all future ages, have shown a tendency towards 
such presumption as that of our first parents, in seeking to 
pass the lumits appointed for the Awan faculties, and to ‘ be 
as Gods, KNOWING GOOD AND PEL? 

‘But two things we can accomplish; which are very impor- 
tant, and which are probably a// that our present faculties and 
extent of knowledge can attain to. One 1s, to perceive clearly 
that the difficulty m= question is of no waequal pressure, but 
bears equally heavy on Dewm and on Christianity, and on the 
various different mtcrpretations of the christian scheme; and 
consequently can furnish no valid objection to any one scheme 
of rchgion im particular. Even atheism dues not lessen our 
difficulty ; at only alters the character of it. For as the Seheser 
ina Gods at a loss to account tor the esstence of eri/, the 
behever nae God is cqually unable to account for the eus- 
tence of youd, or mdeed of anything at all that bears marks 
of design. 

‘Another pant which as attainable is, to perceive, amidst all 
the admixture of eval, amd all the seeming disorder of con- 
ficting agencies, a veneral tendency nevertheless towards the 
accomplishinent of wise and beneficent designs. 

‘Asin contemplating an ebbing tie, we are sometimes ip 
doubt, on 4 short mspection, whether the sea is really receding, 
because, ftum time te te, a wave will dash further up the 
shore than these which had preceded at, but, af we continue our 
observation dong en sigh, we see plainly that the boundary of 
the land ig on the whole tilimemy , so here, by extending our 
view OVE Taany Cont tries aid through several Ages, we may 


distinetly porcewe the tradcueies which would have escaped a 
nore confiucd research,’ 


ESSAY XXX. OF REGIMEN OF HEALTH. 


HERE is a wisdom in this bevond the rules of physic: a 

man's own observation, what he finds good of,’ and what 
he finds hurt of, 18 the best physic to preserve health ; but it 1s 
a safer conclusion to say, ‘This agrecth not well with ime, 
therefore T will not continue it,’ than this, 1 find no offence? 
of this. therefore I] may use it ’ for strength of nature in 
youth passcth over many excesses which are owing a man tll 
his age. Discern of the coming on of ycars, and think not to do 
the same things still; fur age will not be defied. Beware of 
sudden change mn any great point of diet, and af necessity enforce 
it. fit the rest tort; for itas a seerct, both in nature and state, 
that its safer to change many things than one. | Examine thy 
customs of diet, sleep, exerense, appardl, and the he, and try, 
In anvtlung thou shah judgo hurttul, to discontinue at by little 
and ite . but so assaf thou dost: find any aiconsentence by 
the chang, thom come bach te at agai, foratas hard to dis- 
tingush that wlach as generally held good and wholesome, from 
that which ae good parncularly, and it for thine own body, 
Ty be freeemanded and Qaecrtaily dasposcd at hours of meat ‘ 
and sleep, and of cvcriss. as one of the best precepts of long 
lasting, AS for the pumssionus and studies of the muand, avoid 
Cnvy, andous fears, anger, frevan. mwards, subtle and knotty 
wgusivonus, joss and exhilarations im Cacess, sadness not com. 
miatacated, Entertain hopes, aarth rather than joy, variety of 
Cooghte rather than surfert of them , wouder and sdnaratvon, 
ald therefore noveloes, studies that fl the munud with splendid 
«hid sHustrious objects, as hustomes, fubles, aud contemplatiunus 
a nature. Tf you fly physic an health altogether, it will be too 
strange for your body when you shall uced at, if you make it 


(Fives Mee page 270. 
* fens Hart damage. (Now wldom appled to phynanl iqjury.p * The 
Jitu od List tuucts ad preter that the offesee of viet ache. -—~ Barve 
‘To dr offence and scuth in Chrudtioudun, \ whexpere 
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too familiar, it will work no extraordinary effect when sickness 
comcth. I commend' rather some diet for certain seasons, 
than frequent use of physic, except it be grown into a custom ; 
for those dicts alter the body more, and trouble it lesa. Despise 
no new accident in your body, but ask opinion of it. In sick- 
ness, respect? health principally, and im health, action ; for those 
that put their bodies to endure in health, may in most sick- 
nesaes which are not very sharp, be cured only with diet and 
tendering. Celsus could never have spoken it as a physician, 
had he not been a wise man withal, when he giveth it for one 
of the great precepts of health and lasting, that a man do vary 
and interchange coutranes, bat with an melination to the more 
benign extreme use fasting and full eating, but rather full 
eating , watching and sleep, but rather sleep; sitting and exer- 
cise, but rather exercise, and the hkhe; so shall nature be 
cherished and yet taught masteries. Physicians are some of 
them so pleasing and conformable to the humour of the pa- 
tient, as? they press not the true cure of the disease ; and some 
others are so regular in proceeding according to art for the 
disease, as they respect not sutliciently the condition of the 
patent. Take one of a middle temper, or, if it may not be 
foundéin one man, combine two of either! sort; and forget not 


to call as well the best acquainted with your body, as the best 
reputed of for his faculty. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


It is remarkable that Bacon should have said nothing in this 
Easay, of carly and date hours, though it is a generally received 


opnuon that carly hours are conducive to lougevity. There is 
a proverb that 


* Karly ter bead, aed carly to rime, 
Manco a man heathy, aot wealthy, and wese ’ 


om 


* Commend. Ty recommend. +1 cusememd wuto you Phoebe, oar eater.”— 
Romana xvi. 4. 
‘2? Respect? Have regard to, ‘In jutgwent seats, not man's qualition, but 
Cause unly oaghd to be reepeeted’ bet lenus th. 

As. Thut, dew page 2 


* 2 + 
* Rather, Seed. ‘un esther ands ef tho river.’ Rew. ws. 2. 
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And this is the more remarkable as being the proverb of a na- 
tion whose hours are the latest of any. 

It is reported of some judge, that whenever a witness came 
before him of extraordmary age (as is often the case when ovi- 
dence 1 required relative to some remote period) he always 
inquired into the man’s habits of hfe; and it in said that he 
found the greatest differcaces between them some tempcrate, 
and others free-lvere; sume active, and some sedentary), except 
wmithe one pont that they were all carly msers. 

Qn the connevion between carly hours and longevity, the 
Jato Mr Davison witty remarked that this may be the mean- 
mg of the fabied marrage of Tithonus and Aurora‘ Longa 
Tithenun maniut escnectus” Same have aad, that this matter 
adnots ofcass xplanation. “Asamen gnow old they find them- 
ahes tind carlin the evening and accordingly retire to nest, 
avd henec an the avertug they find themselves wakeful, ata 
ru’ Naw foot de stated as an oultunaste facf, not to be ae. 
eountal for that tices who hav be pit late heuer on ther youth, 
adapt, tro, ucla. oe ety Loum as they grow old, then, this 
atatomert whether trac crtoe aed itis one which would not be 
fouenk as aupaite@ asat deat wutdigbt Bat afat be offend 
Sas dads ed yete odie ie abo ct ® Gah RAND that the earth stamde on 
aboulydhart and the cc, bant on a tertawe, and Ue tort ase 
avin, ob theca An cht anan risce carly becnum he bad 
you ta telcans ane be pas to bad carly, becuse be had 
Fim te Capa” 

Some when diseuading you trom gammy to bed late, wil ange 
that tous bad to have tea Lithe elegy, and when advieinp vou 
we’? te hie weted date wil argc that ators baad ta have too matic hs 
rhea, tt Quamdenu pg that carly or date hour, i they do but 
iM rrestasteel with theuiehes oa to the tines of retifiingy and 
rey, hake woth to da wath the guundty of alecp bor of 
Cit diag gue tu bed at ten, and riece at ea, and another gues 
to dnd of twoas Che meraiug, and neo at ton, cab hae the 
puinc number of buare a bed Uf the one of theac ke as 6 
gentrally boheved, amore Deaduiful thau the other, tt must be 
Lrous some diff nat cause 

ithe prova tig benet be ourrect, it would seem that there 
Mut le sous tiyalenuus cunmiuun between the human frame, 


and the carth’s rutuioun. Aid dhs is further ssdicated by that 
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instinctive perception which most people have, in certain cases, 
of the rest-time. It is well known that any one who has been 
long accustomed to rise at a certain hour, will usually wake at 
that hour, whafever may have been the time of Ais going to 
bed. It might have been expected that one who had been used 
to a certain number of hours’ sleep, would, if on some occasion 
he retired to rest an hour or two carher, or later, than usual, 
wake so much the earlier, or the later, when he bad had the 
accustomed time of sleep. But the fact is generally otherwise. 
He will be hhely to wake neither before nor after the accus- 
tomed hour. 

This, again, may be rehed on as a fact: a student at one of 
the universities, finding that his health was suffering from hard 
study and late hours, took to neing at five and going to bed at 
ten, all the year round, and found his health —though he read 
as hard as ever —manifestly unproved. Bat he found himself 
unable to compose anything im the morning, though he could 
luke on the sense of an author equally well. And having to 
write for a pnze, he could not get his thoughts to How tall yust 
about his usual bedtime. Thinking that this might have some- 
thing to do with the digestion, he took to dining two bours 
earher, in the hopes that then Gazht o'clock would be to bia 
the same as ten, But it made uo difference. And after per- 
mvening in vain attempts for some tune, he altered his hours, 
and for on® weak, tll be had tinished his essay, «at up and 
wrote at nivht, and day a-ledin the moramg. He could rere 
and cornet in the day tune whit he had wotten, bat could 
hot compose exeept atin cht Wher his cssay was hanshed, he 
returned to hiw early habits 

Now this is a decsr answer to those who say ‘at os all 
custum, you wnte bettice at night, beeaue that 1 the me 
have been aceustamed to etuplos far study,’ for here the 
Custom Was just the nevere. And equally vain us the explana. 
tion, that ‘the might hours arm qaset, an you are sare of 
having no taderraplion,’ Fur thie student was sure of bet 
quite froe frum interruption from tive o'clock ull chapel.tume 
ateipht. And the atreets were much more afl then than of 
intduight. Aad again: any explaination connected with dey- 
light breaks down equally. For, as far as that w coneerand, 1a 
the winter-time it makes no difvrenee whether you have thive 
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hours more candlec-light in the earlier part of the night, or before 
sunrise. 

There is a something that remains to be explained, and it is 
better to confess ignorance than to offer an explanation that 

explains nothing. 
, One other circumstance connected with hours has not been 
lutherto accounted for—namnely, the sudden cold which comes 
an Just at the first peep of darn. Some say the carth is gra- 
dually cooling after the sun has set, and consequently the cold 
must have reached its height just before the return of the sun, 
This theory sounds plausible to those who have lad lithe or 
uo personal eapenence of davbreak ; but it does not avree with 
the fact. The cold) does not pradually merease durmg_ the 
night: but the temperature grows alternately warmer aud 
colder, according as the shyt clonded or cloar. And all who 
have been accustained to meht-travcling must have often ev. 
pertenced many such alternations in a single mph And they 
ale find that the cold at day-break comes on very suddenty oso 
much so, that an spring aud autumn at often happens that at 
catches the carth-worms, which om mld nights he out of ther 
Loker and you Maat often sco a whole rans pliut strewed wath 
their frozen bodies aia frosty qorning., Tt twe cold had) nat 
qume on rery suddenly, thes would have had time tu withcraw 
inte their hales 

And any une who is accustomed to go out before dayhght 
will often, ap the wanter, find the reads tull of baiod mud half 
an-hear befure dawn, and by sanrise as hard asa rock. Then 
thom who had been in bed will often observe that ‘it was 4 
herd frost last naght,’ when an truth there had ben uo frost at 
wil tl day-breah. 

Who can caxplam all these phenomena “Phe anbyect so 
canvas, that the digression inte whack it lias led, will, [ trust, 
'» pardoned. 


4 


‘Aa for the pussiona and studies of the mind, avotd . . . . 


Of peroue who bave led a temperate life, those will have the 
best chance of longevity who have done hardly anything else 
but dre ,--what may be called the reuler verte + uot active oF 
passive, but only beay who have had hive to du, ltde to 
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suffer ; but have led a life of quict retirement, without exertion 
of body or mind,—avoiding all troublesome enterprise, and 
sccking only a comfortable obscurity. Such men, if of a pretty 
strong constitution, and if they escape any remarkable cala- 
mitics, are likely to live long. But much affliction, or much 
exertion, and, still more, both combined, will be sure to tell 
upon the constitution—if not at once, yet at least, as years ad- 
vance. One who 1s of the character of an active or passive 
verb, or, still more, both combined, though he may be said to 
have lived long im everything but years, will rarcly reach the 
ave of the neuters. 


SSSAY AXNAI. OF SUSPICION. 


USPICIONS amongst thoughts are like bats amongst birds, 
LF —they ever fly by twilight; certainly they are to be repressed, 
or, at the least, well guarded, for they cloud the mind, they 
lose friends, and they check with’ business, whereby business 
cannot go op currently* and constantly ; they dispose hings to 
tyranny, husbands to jealousy, wise men to irresolution and 
melancboly ; they are defects, not in the heart, but in the 
hram. for they take place in the stoutest natures, as in the 
cvample of Henry VIL. of England. —There was not a more 
suspicious man nor a more stout; and in such a composition’ 
thew do small hurt, for commonly they are not admitted hut 
with cxamination whether thay be likely or no; bat in fearful 
natures they gam ground too fast. There is nothing mahes a 
man suspect much, more than to huoew litte; and, therefore, 
wen should remedy suspen by procuring to huow more, and 
not to keep thar suspicious im smother! What would men 
have *—do they thank those they employ and deal with are 
mate * du they not think they will have ther own cuds, and 
be truer to themechbes than to them ' therefore there ie no 
better way to moderate suspicions, than to account upon euch 
tuspiciuns as truc, and set to lndle them as false fur mo far a 
an ought to make use of surpions, as to provide, as of that 
should be truce Chat he suspects, set itomuay do him no hurt. 
Susjaciuue that the miud of itecli gathers, are bat burzes ; hut 
awpogns that are artiiaally nourished, and put ite men’s 
beads by the tales and whospernngs of others, have tinge. 
Corunly, the beat meau! te Gear the way in this same wood of 
Mupution, Me frank!s to cummurmcate then with’ the party that 
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he suspects: for thereby he shall be sure to know more of the 
truth of them than he did before, and withal shall make that 
party more circumspect, not to give further cause of suspicion ; 
but this would' not be donc to men of base natures, for they, 
if they find themselves once suspected, will never be érue. 
The Italian says, ‘Sospetto licencia fede ;’? as if suspicion did 
give a passport to faith; but it ought rather to kindle it to 
discharge itself. 


ANTITHETA ON SUSPICION, 


Pro. CONTRA. 
id e bd ad e ‘Suspicio fide absolvit. 
‘Morita ejus fidew saspecta est, quam ‘He who ss suspected is not om hia 
suspici libetacit, Avavur,’ 


‘The fidedity which snepicion over: 
throws, deserees lo be sanpecled.’ 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘ Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats amongst birds,— 
they ever fly by trilight? 


As there are dim-sighted persons, who live in a sort of per- 
petual diedight, so there are some who, having neither much 
clearness of head, nor oa very clevatad tone of morality, are 
perpetually haunted by suspactons of evervbody and everything. 
Such aman attributes- judging im great measure from himself 
~-anterested and selfish motives to every one. Accordingly, 
having no great confidence i his own penetration, he gives na 
one credit for an open and straghtforward character, and will 
Always suspect some underband dealings in every one, even 
When he ws unable to percene any moture for such conduct, and 
Wher the character of the party affords no ground for suspi- 
con (‘Thadvers are iiledeeawre’ 2 Que, on the contrary, who 
has a fair share of iutelhgence, avd uw himself thoroughly up- 
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right, will be comparatively exempt from this torment. He 
huows, from consciousness, that there is. one honest’ man in 
the world: avd he will cousnder it very improbable that there 
should be def onc. He will therefore Jook carefully to the 
general character and conduct of those he has to deal with; 
suspecang thase-—and those only—who have given some ind- 
cafious of a want of openness and sincenty, trusting those 
who havc piven proof of an opposite character, and keeping his 
judginent suspended as to those of whom he has not sufficient 
huovw ledge. 

Soch a man has as was observed an the notc on the Esaay 
on “Cunning” a better hnewlodge of human natare than another 
just equal to ham on cvperence and seacity, whose tone of 
morales as low, For da hnews that there are huaves un the 
wend, sid he hoowe alwys that thene ar da nest men ; whale 
the other can hands bo bmouegtt to bahove an dhe esstener «! 
thomuughiegies ug Lanes, 

And the feevk art ead Pearted wil deal better on a> 
whole than the sueprenous cece with thease whe anced of the 
very btdestcraiadars. ter bor these af thar tad that thes 
have crot tar “yc ubs. p tee! what ti thee rt te a stan al He SES f 
fir suspoctrg the ee trans nod Chat stedsane dhoagte arc raat 
an ypatcd te them wots tore sn wad foe that thes havea 
Chavactor te keep op cr te omme pnd wall be ne at were pat 
wer thar beter Tot Ueene same persome, perk ope Of they 
find ther slven cimaye euspaatod, wall fed Pho the boxew ny 
cit af (ras pftiblen who fae Ny alaut they beef ont acurabes 
bud nana her pag poultry thorght that hes rn Ut ae wed 
pooh with the practice, which @ani atapy pte bean peted 
te them 

A dian of a ollege, at one Of car utiversdite, told an cautere 
prut vate, whe war starthad ard rbewhed at facaung bie wert 
wast Wed, Chat be eudd pot troet the setng een far epeakiog 
tooth for that thes regarded act) the deat aa he Aud, pro. 
Pady, thas wae really the care with the wajeuty of thers. Por 
View they found that a mag's word was at bedaved by hit, 
thes had uo seruple adwout easing to him what wae uutrue, on 
the proud tat where nu covhdence was repued, none could be 
siclatad = And thes same nin, when Ube offlee af diay 0 Oy 
Beat de eh Balt a ete claracter. who pat them on 
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their honour, never thought ‘except a very few atterly worthless 
ones) of telling @ falsehood to hoa 

A person who once held offices of high importance, and of 
vast difficulty and deheacy, was enabled to say, after more 
than thirty years’ experience, that thongh he had been obliged 
to employ many persone in confidential servicca, and to mm- 
part to them some most motmentousy seercts, he had never once 
had lis coufidence tntrayed =o Neo one of thom ever let ont an 
important weret coined to han, or in any way betrayed the 
trust reprised us haeny CQ) ermrse thas [e rean dul not trust 
yailiserumaately gar delhe trast vb te ane qiitestent. And 
he occasionally fond can tar not worse thaa he had hoped 
nnd often had plete and cade fare | azunst hin, and had 
his tell tf hot Boat be west was pte r § “per thing, he. 
frayre HL oacvase wontie a th 5 fat ay of fadasing that 
eomie met are Boor ta Ey bore se, ared earne cg ls j shonest, 


sue dw ottae date dah vue ~ ft te osteo or th ronda y 
cuistr. thi whore h 4 Py tab te see the foe ebony oy are dss 
ponboghey froe tor oe th bt on hak og tibtse's 
mitherr peer os ot tw be NG ae Oh 
Coat Cather eas ek 4 . pee wea ot thee, 
asd cou ates tt. freee, ,? + ore Rove nad cal uubeee er 
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In aie whatoa patra : & ‘4 bob terol of aracter wouhkl 
bsaave Caahied baane tet a nt Yak curt Ae ath pent fee | any 
euch dheapprabetion or coctia t tor facie basaiee he had we 
Hote of arathars tetree Hheow os veees coe boo ound man, 
ail far thom a mastic pe, ail te oo hho tare be smd to 
Uecke ox Hleapiw tea for eins ta tioag supenor to what he 
thought them w bo, than ee should be sad to despee homes 
or dogs far bong nuomun than brates. lle may be saad, 
therefore, tw hare thought very favourably of maukind, ap thank. 
lng moet men to be as virtuous as any man peed be, or onahl 


be- and a» doing nothing that Le, or any oue, need be ashamed 
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of. And again, he may be said to have thonght very enfavour- 
ably of mankind, inasmuch aa he had no notion at all of a 
character of evalted virtuc, and regarded any indication of pure 
and Iigh principle as affectation and humbug, and always sus- 
pected cvery one of acting for such ends, and employing such 
means, as a really high-nunded man would reject with disdain. 

Yet he was avery intelligent and acute man as far as regards 
the lower parts of human nature. His constant suqneion of 
inferior motives and underhand proceeding, arose from the moral 
twilight of his mind. 


In reference to such suspicions as relate rather to things than 
persons—the doubts which sometimes flutter about in the oeva- 
sional twihght of the mind respecting the evidence for important 
and well-established conclusions, TP wall take the hberty of ev- 
tractang some admirable passages from the Edinburgh Review 
for January, 1845, on 6 The Genius of Pascal ’:— 

‘Neither has the undorstanding the absolute dominion in the 
formation of our gudginents, nor does she oeeupy an ‘unshaken 
throne” A seditious raldde of doubts, from time to time, rise 
to dispute her empire. bven where the mand, im ite habitual 
stGk. as unconscious Of ay ronanang duubt,- where it reposes 
Ing Vast preponderance af cudence ai favour of dus or that con- 
Clustion,— here mas vet be, from one or other of the disturbing 
causes adverted to, a momentary cchpse of that hght im wich 
the soulsaomed ta dwal), -s momentary vibration of that judg. 
Ineut Which we so often flattorcd ourselves was poiwed for ever, 
Yet this no more argues the want of habitual fash than the 
variations of the compisr argue the sevcrance of the connection 
Intween the ruaguet and the polo, oor, ube the oscila. 
tions Of the ‘rocking stone’? argue that the solid mass can be 
heaved from ite bed. A child may shake, but a giaut cannot 
overturn it. 

‘And, as a matter of fact, there arc, we apprehend, very few 
who have not been conseous of sudden and almost unaccountable 
disturbances of the intellectual atmosphere, unaccountable even 
after the cquiliinum has been restored, and the air has again 
become sercue and trauqul. lu these momentary fluctuations, 
whether aroing from moral or physical caus s, or frum causes of 
hth Linde frm neewane dewreasion. OF & fit of welanchuly, or 
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an attack of pain, or harassing anxieties, or the loss of friends, 
or their misfortunes and calamities, or signal triumphs of hase- 
ness, or signal discomlitures of virtue, or, above all, from con- 
acious negleet of duty—a man shall sometimes feel as if he had 
lost sight even of those primal truths on which he has been 
accustomed to gaze as on the stars of the firmament—bright, 
serene, and unchangeable ; even such truths as the existence of 
God, his paternal government of the world, and the divine 
ongin of Christianity. 

‘Tn these moods, objections which he thought had long since 
been dead and burned, start again into sudden existence. They 
doo more: hhe the escaped genius of the drabien Nights, who 
rises from the httle bottle in which he had) been ia rsoned, in 
the shape of a thin smoke, which finally assumes 2 cinte ont. 
lhnes, and towers to the shies, these flimsy obyeetions date inte 
monstrous dimensions, and fill the whole sphere of mestal vision, 
The arguments by which we have bec accustomed te combat 
thom seem to have vamshed, or, af they appear at all, dock 
ditumshed in force and savidness. Tf we may pursae the alin 
sion we have just nade, we even wonder how such tmaghey to c.s 
should ever have been compresse |inte so narrow a space Banyan 
tells us, that when las pilgrims, under the perturbation pratuced 
by previous termble visions, turned the perspective ylass towards 
the Celestial Citys from the summits of the Delectable Morn. 
tats, their hands shook so that thes could nut steady loos 
Hhrough the instrument; set they (hough they saw some this 
hhe Uhe gate, and also ‘same of the vlory of the plave It ts 
even ose with many of the moods in which other * poss? 
altctupt to gage an Che same direvtion; a deep haze scams to 
have settled aver the golden prodacles and the | gates of pearl? 
thes, for a moment, doube whether what others declare they 
have seen, and what thes fatter themselses thes have secn them. 
melyes, da anything che than a gorgeous visi ia the clouds ; 
mod ‘faith as ne donger ‘the substance of things hoped for,’ 
and the evidence of ‘things not seen’ 

And as there are probably few who have profoundly investi. 
gated the evidences of truth, who have got felt themselves for 
a nvtnent at least, and sutnetumes for a set longer space, as if 
on the verge of universal scepticism, and about tw be driven 
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and perpleuty, so these states of feeling are peculiarly apt to 
infest the Inghest order of minds. For af, on the one hand, 
these can best discern and estimate the evidence which proves 
any truth, they, on the other, can sce most clearly and feel 
most strongly the nature and extent of the objections which 
oppose it; while they are, at the «ame time, just as hable as the 
rulgar to the disturbing influences already adverted to. This 
halnhty 1s of course doubled, when its subject, as in the case 
of Pascal, labours under the disadvantage of a gloomy tem- 
perament. 

‘A circumstance which in these conflicts of mind often 
gives sceptical objections an undue advantage 18, that the great 
truths which it 1s more especially apt to assal are generally the 
result of an accumulation of proof by induction, or are even 
dependent on quite separate trans of argument. The mud, 
therefore, cannot comprohcnd them at a glance, and feel at 
once their integrated force, but must cvannne them im detail by 
successive acts of mind,—just as we take the measuremcnt of 
magnitudes too vast to be seen at once, im sucecksivc small 
portions = The crstonec of God, the moral government of the 
world, the dime ongin of Christianity, are all truths of this 
stamp = =Pacca) in one of lus Pensees rolors to this infirmity 
of the logical faculties | He justly observes -* ‘To have a series 
of proofs incessantly before the mind is bevond our power’ 
D’en avoir toujours les prouves presentes, Cost trop d’afluire 

‘From the imatility of the miud to retam on perpetuity, or 
to comprohiend at a glance, a Jong cham of evidence, or the 
total effect of sanous lince of argumont, Pascal truly observes 
that at ws not sufficient for the securts of our camuictions, and 
their due influence ovcr our bolicf and practic, that we have 
proved them, once for all, by a process of reasommg they 
riust be, if poastbie, tuuctared and coloured by the imagination, 
informed and ammated by fecliug, und readcred vigorous aud 
praciical by halat. His words an well worth writing - 
‘ Reason acts sluwly, and with so many vaews upon so many 
priooples which it 1 necemary should be always present, that 
its perpetually dropping asleep, aud a lost for want of having 
all ite prociples preseut to it. The affechons do not act thus, 
they ut mstantaucously, and are always ready for action, It 
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is necessary, therefore, to imbue our faith with feeling ; other- 
wise it will he always vacillating.’ 

‘It will not, of course, be imagined that, in the observations 
we have now made, we are disposed to he the apologists of 
scepticism ; or even, 80 far as it is yielded to, of that transient 
doubt to which we affirm even the most powerful minds are not 
only liable, but liable in defiance of what are ordinarily thetr 
strong convictions. So far as such states of mind are involun- 
tary (and for an instant they often are, till, in fact, the mind 
collects itself, and repels them), they are of course the object, 
not of blame, but of pity. So far as they are dependent upon 
fluctuations of feeling, or upon physical causes which we can 
at all modify or control, it is our duty to summon the mind to 
resist the assault, and reflect on the nature of that evidence 
which has so often appeared to us little less than demon- 
strative. 

‘We are not, then, the apologists of scepticism, or anything 
approaching it; we are merely stating a psychological fact, for 
the proof of which we appeal to the recorded confessions of 
many great minds, and to the experience of those who have 
reflected deeply enough on any large and dithcult subject to 
know what can be said for or against it. 

‘The asserted fact is, that Aaditual behef of the sincerest and 
strongest character 1s: sometimes checkered with transent fits 
of doubt and misgiving, and that, even when there is no actual 
dish lief ~wo, not for a moment; the mind may, in some of its 
moods, form avery diumuished estimate of the evidence on 
Which belief is founded, and grievously understate it accord- 
ingly. We beheve that both these states of mind were occa- 
sionally expeneneed by Pascal -the latter, however, much more 
frequently than the former; and hence, as we apprehend, are 
we to account for those passages in which he speaks of the evi. 
dence for the existenee of a God, or for the truth of Christianity, 
ax less conclusive than he ordinarily believed, or than he has 
at other times declared them. 

‘ At such times, the clouds may be supposed to have hung 
low upon this lofty mind. 

‘So little inconsistent with a Aadil of intelligent faith are 
such transient invasions of doubt, or such dimmished percep- 

za 
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tions of the evidence of truth, that it may even be said that it 
is only these who have in some measure experienced them, who 
can be sad, in the highest sense, to believe at all!” He who has 
never had a doubt, who beheves what he believes for reasons 
which he thinks as irrefragable (if that be possible) as those of 
a mathematical demonstration, ought not to be said so much to 
beliere as to know; his belicf is to him hnowledge, and his mind 
stands in the same relation to it, however erroneous and absurd 
that belief may be. It is rather he who beleves—not indeed 
without the exercise of his reason, but without the full satis. 
faction of bis reason—with a knowledge and appreciation of for- 
midable objections—it is this man who may most truly be said 
mtclhigently to beheve.’ (Pages 213-217.) 

‘Wise men assured]y consider it as a most important element 
in the education of their own children, not indeed that they 
should be taught to beheve what thes are told without any 
reason and if they have been properly tramed, a yust confidence 
In the assurances of their superiors mn knowledge wall on many 
sulyects be reason suffigent , yet, upon evidence far less than 
demonstration ; decd, upou evidence far less than they will 
be able to appreemate, when the Japse of a fow brief years has 
transformed them from chiidron into men, We certamly expect 
that they will beheve many tngs as facts, which as yet they 
cannot fully comprehond-—nay, which thes tall up are, in appear. 
anee, paradovies) ; and to rest saushed with the assurance, that 
it is Vain to attempt to explain the evidence until they get older 
and wiser, We are aceustomed even to augur the worst results 
as to the future course and conduct of a youth who has not 


1 ‘Phe same thought i tus cxapressed mia short poe by i, Houde = 
‘And the Apsths saul unte the Lond Tucream cur titi — Jake avr 3 


“Whot gar ng oiwcur Say ure face, 
And Ietenme to his werl 
Dred vou to ash for fether grace, 
‘To credit ail vou bord + 


Yet so itm, bechief eperas pe tall 
Jn wide that nurture doubt; 
And we must yo te Han whe will 
The baneful weed coat out 


‘Dnd never thorns ths path beset ? 
Beware —be not dace, 
He whe has ucver duubted yet, 
Hine wever yet belies od.’ 
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learned to exercise thus much of practical faith, and who flip- 
pantly, on the score of his not being able to comprehend them, 
rejects truths of which he yct has greater evidence, though not 
direct evidence, of their being truths, than he has of the con- 
trary. Now, ‘if we have had carthly fathers, and have given 
them reverence,’ after this fashion, and, when we have become 
men, have applauded our submission aa appropriate to our con- 
dition of dependence, ‘shall we not much rather be subject to 
the Father of Spirits, and live” Tf, then, the present be a 
scene of moral education and discipline, it seems fit in itself 
that the evidence of the truths we beheve should be checkered 
with difficulties and hable to objections, not strong enough to 
foree assent, nor so obscure as to clude sincere investigation. 
‘God, according to the memorable aphorism of Pascal already 
cited, has afforded sufficient hyght to those whose object 1s to 
sec, and left sufficient obscurity to perplex those who have no 
such with. All that sects necessary or reasonable to expect is, 
that as we are certainly not called upon to believe anything 
without reason, vor without a preponderance of reason, so the 
evidenee shall be such as our faculties are capable of dealing 
with; and that the objections shall be only such as equally battle 
us upon any other hypothesis, or are insoluble only because they 
transcend: altogether the limits of the human understanding : 
Which last cirenmstance can be no vali reason, apart from other 
grounds, cither for accepting or rejecting a given dogma, 
‘Now, we contend, that at as im this equitable way that God 
has dealt with us as moral agents, in relation to all the great 
truths which he at the basis of religion and morals; and, we 
may add, im relation to the divine ort of Christianity. The 
evidence us all of such a nature as we are accustomed every 
day to deal with and to act upon; while the objections are 
either such as reappear in every other theory, or tur on dif- 


ficulties absolutely beyond the Luts of the human faculties? 
(Pages 217-218.) 


‘It is much the same with the evidences of Christianity. 
Whether a certain amount and complexity of testimony are 
likely to be false; whether it is likely that not one, but a num- 
ber of men, would endure ignommy, persecution, and the last 
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extremitice of torture, in support of an unprofitable lic; whether 
auch an original fiction as Christianitv—if it be a fiction—is 
likelv to have been the production of Gahlean peasants; whether 
anything so sublime was to be expected from fools, or anything 
so holy from huaves; whether illiterate fraud was hkely to be 
equal to such a wonderful fabrication ; whether infinite artifice 
may be expected from ignorance, or a perfectly natural and suc. 
cessful assumption of truth, from imposture :— these, and a mul- 
titude of the hhe questions, are precisely of the sume nature, 
hawever they may be decided, with those with wich the his. 
tunan and the advocate, judges and courts of law, are every day 
required to deal. On the ather hand, whether nuracles have 
ever been, or are ever Lhely toa be admitted in the adnianistra- 
non of the universe, is a question on which at would demand a 
far more comprehensive huowledge of that aduamuastration than 
we can poreshly possess, to justify an a pra decwsion Phat 
thes are possible, asad) bats roquined . and that, no couststent 
tiieist) Cau dens. Other ditheuities of Christ.auity, {Ls Bishap 
Bator bas so clearly shown, baile us on csers other hy pothesis ; 
they wcet ms as machin the Ceoustitatien at natare, ase the 
pages of revclaven, and cannet cunmestenth be pleaded apausst 
Ctursoamty without besa equicdy fatal to Uheran, 

‘There arc two things we wad squture to wav, ist whacds the 
plubesy bers of some future age will stand equally astonished . 
the ont e, that anvoman should have been called upon tu bolicce 
aay mister, wheter of plissophy or rohgien, without a pre. 
puuderaue of cvidene of a mature which be can grasp, en on 
the merc rpee diait of a faluble croature hhe hinslf, the other, 
that where there a such evidence, man should rejoct a mvatess, 
nerdy Gecaase It Is ULE. 

‘Thais Last, perhajs, wall be regarded as the more astonishing 
ofthe two. That Mau—eho lies an a dwelling of clay, and 
Desks out upon the dliantable universe through each ties windows 
- Who stands, as Piseal eublimedy says, latween * two mitiatudes’ 
— Wh as absolutely surruunded by mvetenes, which be over- 
looky only beewuse he asso fanaliar with them, - ahould doubt 
8 proposition otherwie well sustained; from ate autriaaic diffi. 
culty, dom nat peem very reasmable, But whea we further 
reflect that that very mind which erects iteclf into « standard 
of all things, w, uf all things, the most ignorant of that wluch 
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it ought to know hest—itsclf, and finds there the most inscrntable 
of all mysterics,—when we reflect that when asked to declare 
what itself is, it is obliged to confess that it knows nothing about 
the mattcr—nothing cither of its own esseuce or its mode of 
operation,—that it is sometimes inclined to think itself material, 
and sometimes immaterial—that it cannot quite come to &@ con- 
clusion whether the body really exists, or is a phantom, or in 
what way (if the body really exists) the intimate union between 
the two is maintained,—when we see it perplexed beyond expres- 
sion, even to conceive how these phenomena can be reconciled 
—proclaiming it to be an alinost equal contradiction to suppose 
that matter can think, or the soul be material, or a connec- 
tion maintained between two totally different substances, and 
yet admitting that one of these must be true, though it cannot 
satiofactonly determine which,—when we reflect on all this, 
surely we cannot but feel that the spectacle of so ignorant a 
Beng rofusing to beheve a proposition, merely because it is above 
its comprehension, is, of all paradoxes, the most paradoxical, and 
of all absurdities, the most ludicrous.’ (Pages 21y, 220.) 


© There ix nothing makes a man suspect much, more than to know 
hitle, and, ther fore, men should remedy suspicion by pro- 
curing to know more? . 


This as equally true of the suspicions that have reference to 
Hangs as of persons. FT extract a passage beanug upon this 
point, from the Cualaus for the Times .— 

‘Multtudes are haunted by the speetres, as it were, of vague 
surtoises aud indehite suspicions, Which continue thus to baunt 
them, just because they are vague acd indefinite,-—beeause the 
niud has never venturcd to louk them boldly in the face, and 
put them into a shape in which reason can examine them, 

‘Now, would it nat be an act of great charity towards such 
persons tu periuade them to cast away ther unreasonable 
tuundity, and serutinie such olycctiuns, instead of trying to 
banish them by free ¢ For though, no doubt, sume difficulties 
and objections will always remain tut cannot be directly cleared 
up or auswered, yet the vastly greatest number of seeming 
olycotious aud dificultiwe cun be satielactunly removed by care- 
ful exauunation aud increased huowledge ; and the expenence 
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of this will Iead us to be confident that, if we could propor- 
tionately cnlaree our facultics and acqurements (which is what 
we mav hope for ma better world), the rest wonld vanish also. 
And, in the meanwhile, it is of great importance to know exactly 
what they are, lest our fancies should unduly magnify their 
numlkr and weight ; and also in order to make us sce that they 
are as nothing in comparison of the stil greater difficulties on 
the opposite side,—namely, the objections wlich we should have 
to encounter, if we rected Cliristianity. 

‘Wall but? itis sad, ‘though that course may be the best 
for woH-read and shilfal Divines, it as better not to notice abjee- 
uous geserally, for fear of alarming and unsetthnge the minds 
of plain unlearned people, who had) probably never heard of 
anvthing of the hind. Bet them continac to read their Bible 
without bemg disturbed by anys dowhts or suspicions that muazht 
muauhe them uneasy | 

‘Now, fin some eca-chart for the use of marmers, the various 
rocks @ud shoals which a vessel bas ta pass in a cortam Vos are, 
were tobe whotdly onmatud, aad decuetie tuken af them, no doutt 
Inet porsens nneht happen te make the voyage sately, and with 
a coufertable fedhiag of scounds fromoot hoowiny at allot the 
OXstonat cf HEV Rua Ni davtayte rs iat MULPH MISC COTA Cndae dud strike 
a Ootouf these rocks, fram. hoa hs, watat  thaeotaehe the mashers of 
tT} a chart asd aif ty CWsie Lie ated C11 fo ag ie rth }* risiced wh a 
Coparek whioh he might have boca taught to avoid, on wheee 
dead would his biog due * 

‘Amd aga ut scvcral sovagers came to suspect, fram vasae 
rutgores, that roche aud shoals perhaps morc formistabie then 
the res apes dud he a thor cours), without aps camect huaw- 
it agit where thes lay, or how ta hee |? clear of the ith, thre th, Mes fur 
from. cuagsiug freedom from appreheusin, they would be ev posed 
toanercased alarin- and much of it needles ular,  wathout 
bong, after all, preserved frum dauger 

‘And nu atas om the present case. Vague hints that learned 
wen have oljected tu euch and such things, and have questioned 
thos or that often act bhe an qiward slow -corroding canker in 
Ue mints of awe who have weser read or hoard way thing dis 
tact on the sulyect; and wha, for that very reason, are apt to 
amagine ties ulyections, &e, to be much more formidable than 
they really an For there ure people of perverse mind, who, 
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really possessing both learning and ingenuity, will employ thesc 
to dress up in a plausible form something which is, in truth, 
perfectly silly: and the degree to which this is sometimes done, 
is what no one can casily conceive without actual experience 
and exarnination. 

‘Tt is, therefore, often useful, in dealing even with the un- 
learned, to take notice of groundless and fanciful theories and 
interpretations, contained in books which probably most of them 
will never see, and which some of them perhaps will never even 
hear of ; because many persons area good deal mfluenced by 
reports, and obscure rumours, of the opmons of some supposed 
learned man, without knowing distinctly what they are; and 
are likely to be made uneasy and distrustful) by being assured 
that this or that has been disputed, and so and so maintained, 
by some person of superior hnowledge and talents, who has pro- 
eceded on ‘ rational” grounds ; when, perhaps, they themselves 
are qualified by their own plain sense to perceive how ir-rational 
these fanciful notions are, and to form a myht judgment on the 
matters mn question. 

‘Suppose you were startled ina dark might by something that 
looked dike a speetre ino a winding-sheet,—would not he who 
should brag a lantern, and show you that it was nothing but a 
Whote cloth hanging on a bush, give yon far better encourage- 
mete than he who merely exhorted you to ‘look another way, 
heep up sour heart, whistle, and pass on??? 

Neasowodly aotiechtistiin advocate is half so dangerous as 
those prot sed b hess who di preeate and demde all study of 
chdence, allendeavonr tes prove ail things, and hold fast that 


Which Th) nnd,’ ated to be ads ‘realy to al¥e & Peason of the 
hope that roan us’ 


ESSAY XAXIT. OF DISCOURSE. 


OME in their discourse desire rather commendation of wit, 
in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment, in 
disccrning what is true; as if it were a praise to know what 
might be said, and not what should be thought. Some have 
certain commonplaces and themes, whercin they are good, and 
want variety ; which kind of poverty is for the most part tedious, 
and, when it is once perceived, ridiculous. The honourablest 
part of the talk is to give the occasion ; and again to moderate 
and pass to somewhat else, for then a man Icads the dance. 
It is good in discourse, and speech of conversation, to vary and 
intermingle speech of the prescut occasion with arguments, 
tales with reasons, ashing of questions with telling of opinions, 
and jest with earnest; for it is a dull thing to tire, and as we 
say now, to jade’ anything too far. As for jest, there be ccrtain 
things which ought to be privileged from it—namcely, religion, 
matters of state, great persons, any man’s present business of 
importance, and any case that deserveth pity; yet there be 
some that think their wits have been asleep, except they dart 
out somewhat that is piquant, and to the quick—that is a vein 
which would be bridled :— 
‘Paree puer sthauhs, et fortius utere loris,’ 
And, generally, men ought to find the difference between salt- 
ness and bitterness. Certainly, he that hath a satirical vein, 
as he maketh others afraid of his wit, so he had need be afraid 
of others’ memory. He that questioneth much shall learn 
much, and content much, but especially if he apply lis questions 
to the skill of the persons whom he askcth, for he shall give 
them occasion to please themselves in speaking, and himself 
shall continually gather knowledge; but let his questions not 
be troublesome, for that is fit for a poser ;* and let him be sure 


3 


1 Jade. Tu over-ride or drive. 
‘Ido not now fool myself to let imagination yade mnc.’—Shakespere. 
> * Boy, spare the spur, aud more tightly hold the reins.’—Ovid. Met. ii. 127. 
> Poser, Esaniner, (From pose, to interrogate closely.) ‘She posed hin, 
and sifted lun to try whether he were the very Duke of York or uot.’—Bacon's 
Henry VII. 
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to leave other men thcir turns to speak—nay, if there be any 
that would reign and take up all the time, let him find means 
to take them off, and bring others on, as musicians used to do 
with those that dance too long galliards.' If you dissemble 
sometimes your knowledge of that? you are thought to know, 
you shall be thought, another time, to know that you know not. 
Specch of a man’s self ought to be seldom, and well chosen. 
I knew one was wont to say in scorn, ‘He must needs be a 
wise man, he speaks so much of himscelf;}—and there is but one 
case wherein a man may commend himself with a good grace; 
and that is in commending virtue in another, especially if it be 
such a virtue whereunto himself pretendeth.? Spcech of touch‘ 
towards others should be sparingly used ; for discourse ought 
to be as a ficld, without coming home to any man. I knew 
two noblemen, of the west part of England, whereof the one 
was given to scoff, but kept ever royal cheer in his house ; the 
other would ask of those that had been at the other’s table, 
‘Tell tiuly, was there never a flout’ or dry blow given?’ To 
which the guest would answer, ‘ Such and such a thing passed.’ 
The lord would say, ‘I thought he wonld mar a good dinner.’ 
Discretion of speech is more than eloquence; and to speak 
agrecably® to him with whom we deal, is more than to speak 
in good words or in good order. A good continued speech, 
without a good speech of interlocution, shows slowness ; and a 
good reply, or second speech, without a good settled specch, 
showeth shallowness and weakness.~-As we see in beasts, that 
those that are weakest in the course, are yet nimblest in the 


‘ 1Galliard. Af eprightly daace. 


‘tiay galleards here my love shall dance, 
Wihulst Timmy foes goe fighte.—Fiar Rosamond, 
“What is thy excellence ima galiiard, Kmght 2’—Shake spere. 
* That. What, that whuh, see payze 7 3. % 
¢ 9 Pretend to. Lay elim to, ‘Those countries that prefead to freedom? — 
Su if le 
4 Touch. Particular application. «Dr. Parker, in his sermon before them, 
fuuched them for their being so near that they went near to foues him for his 
life.’— Hayward, 
6 Plout. deer; taunt; gibe. — \ 
‘These doors are barred against a bitter flout ; 
Suarl if you please ; but you shall snarl without.’—Drydea. 


* Fall of comparisons and wounding flouls.’—Shah espere. 


® Agrecably. Jn a manner suited, 
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turn; as it is betwixt the grevhound and the hare. To use too 
many circumstances! ere’ one come to the matter, is wearisome ; 
to usc none at all, is blunt. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Among the many just and admirable remarks in this essay 
on ‘ Discourse,” Bacon does not notice the distinetion—which is 
an important one—between those who speak because they wish 
fo say something, and those who speak because they have soae- 
thing to say: thatis, between those who are auning at displaying 
thar own knowledge or alihty, and those who speak from ful- 
ness of matter, and are thinking only of the matter, and not of 
themselves and the opinon that will be formed of them. This 
latter, Bishop Butler calls in reforence to writings) ‘a man’s 
writing with sumpheity, and in eamest.” Ttas curious to observe 
how much more agreeable is cven inferior conversation of this 
latter description, and how it as preferred by many,—they huow 
not why—who are not accustomed to analyse their own feclings, 
or to inquire why thes like on dishhke. 

Something nearly comeing with the above distinction, is that 
which some draw between an ‘unconscious’ and a ‘conscious’ 
manner: oly that the latter extauds to persons who are not 
courting applause, but anwously guarding agamst censure. By 
“a cons@ou’ manner iS weunt, in short, a continual thought 
about oneself, and about what the company will think of us. 
The continual effort and watchful care on the part of the 
speaker, cither to obtain approbation, or at least to avoid dis- 
upprobation, always communiates itself, in a certam degree, to 
the hearers. 

Some draw a distinction, again, ahin to the above, between 
the desire to please, and the desire to give pleasure ; meaning by 
the former an anxiety to obtain for yourself the good opinion 


2 * 
Circumstances,  Non-essential particulars ; adjuncts, 
‘Ths peroration, with such e:rcumsfaace,’-—Shakespere. 


3 Bre, Before. “The nobleman sud uvto him, Sir, come down ere my child 
die?—Jolin iv, 49 
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of those you converse with, and by the other, the wish to gratify 
them. 

Aristotle, again, draws the distinction between the Eiron and 
the Bomolochus,—that the former scems to throw out his wit 
for his own amusement, and the other for that of the company. 
It is this latter, however, that 15 really the ‘conscious’ speaker ; 
because he is evidently seeking to obtun credit as a wit by his 
diversion of the company. The word seems nearly to answer 
to what we call a Swag” The other as letting out his good 
things merely from his own fulness. 

When that which has been called consciousness’ is combined 
with great timidity, if constitutes what we call ‘shyness ;’ a 
thing disagreeable to others, and a most intense torture to the 
subject of it. 

There are many (otherwise) sensible people who seck to cure 
a young person of that very common complamt, by erhortiny 
hin not to be shy,—telling lim what an awhward appearance 
it has,—and that it prevents tas domg himself justice, Xe. 
All which as manifestly pourmg oil on the fire to quench it. 
For, the very cause of shyness is an ovcr-anucty as to what 
poople are thinking of you; a morbid attention to your own 
appearance. The course, therefore, that ought to be pursued 
is exactly the reverse. The sufferer should be exhorted to 
think as httle as possible about himself, and the opimion formed 
of him,--to be assumed that most of the company do not 
trouble thei heads about hin,—and to harden him against any 
lmpertinent cuithasins that may be supposed to be going on,— 
taking care only to do what is right, leaving others to think and 
say what they will 

And the more itensely oecupied any one is with the subjeect- 
matter Of what he as saying the business itself that he is 
engaged in,—the less will lis thoughts be turned on himself, 
and what others think of him. 

A was, as a youth, most distressingly bashful. When he was 
in Orders, he was staying at a frend s house, where there was 
also another clergyman, who was to preach, and who remarked 
to hin how wervous he always felt im preachmg in a strange 
church,—asking whether the other did not feel the same. Per- 
haps he expected to be complimented on his modesty; but A. 
rephed, ‘1 never allow myself to fecl nervous in preaching ; 
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dare not be thinking of myself, and of the opinion formed of 
ne, when I have such a momentous work in hand, as my 
"Master’s cause, and the salvation of souls.” The other, a little 
taken by surprisc, admitted that this was what a christian 
minister ought to be occupied with ; ‘ but,’ said he, ‘he may he 
allowed, surcly, to feel doubts as to his own qualification for so 
high and important an office” ‘Truc,’ replied A., ‘ but the 
proper time for such doubts is before he takes Orders; after 
that, he should be thinking only of the work itself, and of 
striving to become more and more qualified for it.’ 

As for the greater degree of nervousness [bashfulness] felt 
in addressing a large assembly than a few, I beg leave to 
estract a passage from my Elements of Rhetoric, in which I 
have endeavoured to account for this remarkablc phenomenon,— 
for surely it must be considered as such,—that a person who is 
able with facility to express his sentiinents im private to a friend, 
in such language, and m such a manner, as would be perfectly 
suitable to a certain audience, yet finds it eatremely difficult to 
address to that audience the very same words, in the same man- 
ner; and is, in many mstances, either completely struck dumb, 
or greatly embarrassed when he attempts it. ‘ Most persons are 
s0 familior with the fact, as hardly to have ever considered that 
it requires explavation: but attentive consideration shows it to 
be a very curous, as wcll as important one; and of which no 
explanation, as far a> I know, has been attempted. It cannot 
be from any superior deference which the speaker thinks it 
right to feel for the judgment of the hearers ; for it will often 
lappen that the single friend, to whom he is able to speak 
fluently, shall be one whose good opinion he more values, and 
whose wisdom he is more disposed to Jook up to, than that of 
all the others together. The speaker may even feel that he 
himself has a decided and acknowledged superiority over every 
one of the audience; and that he should not be the least 
abashed in addressing any two or three of them, separately ; 
yet, still, all of them, collectively, will often inspire him with a 
kiud of dread. 

‘Closely allied in its causes with the phenomcnon I am con- 
sidering, is that other curious fact, that the very same senti- 
ments, expressed in the same manner, will often have a far 
more nowerful effect on a large audience than they would have 
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on any one or two of these very persons, separately. That is, 
in a great degree, true of all men, which was said of the 
Athenians, that they were like sheep, of which a flock is more 
easily driven than a single one. 

¢ Another remarkable circumstance, connected with the fore- 
going, is the difference in respect of the style which is suitable, 
respectively, in addressing a multitude, and two or three even 
of the same persons. <A much bolder, as well as less accurate, 
kind of language is both allowable and advisable, in speaking 
to a considerable number ; as Aristotle has remarked,’ in speak- 
ing of the Graphic and Agonistic styles,—the former, suited to 
the closet, the latter, to public speaking before a large as- 
sernbly. And he ingeniously compares them to the different 
styles of painting: the greater the crowd, he says, the more 
distant is the view; so that in scene-painting, for instance, 
coarser and bolder touches are required, and the nice finish, 
which would delight a close spectator, would be lost. He does 
not, however, account for the phenomena in question. 

‘The solution of them will be found by attention to a very 
curious and complex play of sympathics which takes place in a 
large assembly ; and (within certain limits), the more, in pro- 
portion to its numbers. First, it is to be observed that we are 
disposed to sympathize with any emotion which we believe to 
exist im the mind of any one present ; and hence, if we are at 
the same time otherwise disposed to feel that emotion, such 
disposition is In consequence heightened. In the next place, 
we not only ourselves feel this tendency, but we are sensible 
that others do the same; and thus, we sympathize not only 
with the other emotions of the rest, but also with their sym- 
pathy towards us. Any emotion, accordingly, which we feel, is 
still further heightened by the hnowledge that there are others 
present who not only feel the same, but feel it the more strongly 
in consequence of their sympathy with ourselves. Lastly, we 
are scusible that those around us sympathize not only with 
ourselves, but with cach other also; and as we enter into this 
heightened feeling of theirs likewise, the stimulus to our own 
minds is thereby still further increased. 


The case of the Ludicrous affords the most obvious illustra- 


1 Rhetoric, book iii. 
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tion of these principles, from the circumstance that the effects 
produced are so open and palpable. If anything of this nature 
occurs. you are disposed, by the character of the thing itself, to 
laugh; but much more, if any one clse is known to be present 
whom you think hkely to be diverted with it ; even though that 
other should not know of your presence ; but much more still, 
if he does know it ; because you are then aware that sympathy 
with your emotion heightens his: and most of all will the dis- 
position to laugh be increased, if many are present ; because each 
is then aware that they all sympathize with cach other, as well 
as with himself. It is hardly necessary to mention the exact 
correspondence of the fact with the above explanation. So 
important, in this case, is the operation of the causes here 
noticed, that hardly any one ever Jaughs when he is quite alone ; 
or if he does, he will find, on consideration, that it is from a 
conception of the presence of some companion whom he thinks 
hkely to have been amused, had he been present, and to whom 
he thinks of desembing. or repeating, what had diverted himself. 
Indeed, m other eases. as wall as the one just mestanced, almost 
every one is aware of the afections nature of any emotion 
excited in a Jarge assembly. Tt may be compared to the 
increase of sound by a uumber of echocs, or of light, by a 
number of mirrors; or to the blaze of a heap of firebrands, 
each of which would speedily have gone out af kindled sepa- 
rately, but wich, when thrown together, help to kindle cach 
other. 

‘The application of what has been said to the case before us 
is sufficiently obvious. In addressing a large assembly, you 
hnow that each of them svinpathizes both with your own anxiety 
to acquit yourscif well, and also with the same feehng in the 
minds of the rest. You know also, that every slip vou may be 
guilty of, that may tend to excite mdicule, pity, disgust, Xc., 
wukes the stronger impression on cach of the hearers, from their 
mutual sympathy. and their consciousness of it. This augments 
your anxiety. Next, you hnow that cach hearcr, putting himself 
wentally in the speaker’s place,’ sympathizcs with this aug- 


PWorea it in that hy persons are, te in Inatter of Common ranarh, the amore 
Gietressed by this infirmits when in company with those who are sulgect te the 
sane. 
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mented anxicty : which is, by this thought, increased still further 
And if you become at all embarrassed, the knowledge that there 
arc sO many to sympathize, not only with that embarrassment, 
but also with each other’s feelings on the perception of it, 
heightens your confusion to the utmost. 

‘The same causcs will account for a skilful orator’s being 
able to rouse so much more casily, and more powerfully, the 
passions of a multitude: they inflame cach other by mutual 
sympathy and mutual consciousness of it. And hence it is 
that a bolder kind of language is suitable to such an audience ; 
a passage which, in the closct, might, just at the first glance, 
tend to excite awe, compassion, indignation, or any other such 
emotion, but which would, on a moment’s cool reflection, appear 
extravagant, may be very suitable for the <dgonistic style; 
because, before that moment’s reflection could take place in each 
hearer’s mind, he would be aware, that every one around him 
sympathized in that first emotion ; which would thus become so 
much heightened as to preclude, in a great degree, the ingress 
of any counteracting sentiment. 

‘If one could suppose such a case as that of a speaker 
(himself aware of the circumstance), addressing a multitude, 
ach of whom believed himself to be the so/e hearer, it is pro- 
bable that little or no embarrassment would be felt, and a 
much more sober, calm, and finished style of language would 
be adopted? 


There are two kinds of orators, the distinction between whom 
might be thus illustrated. When the moon shines brightly 
we are apt to sav, ‘How beautiful is this moon-light ? but in 
the day-time, ‘How beautiful are the trees, the fields, the 
mountains !’—and, in short, all the odjects that are dluminated ; 
we neser speak of the sun that makes them so. Just in the 
same way, the really greatest orator shines hike the sun, making 
you think much of the ¢Aiags he is speaking of, the second- 
best shines hke the moon, making you think much of him and 
his cluqguence. 
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‘To use too many circumstances, ere you come fo the matter, ts 
wearisome,’ 


Bacon might have noticed some who nerer ‘come to the 
mattcr. How many a meandcring discourse one hears, in 
which the speaker aims at nothing, and—hits it. 


‘If you dissemble sometimes your knowledge of that you are 
thought to know, you shall be thought, another time, to know 
that you know not. 


This suggestion might have come in among the tricks cnu- 
merated in the Essay on ‘ Cunning.’ 


ESSAY XXXIII. OF PLANTATIONS.' 


LANTATIONS are amongst ancient, primitive, and heroical 
works. When the world was young it begat more chuil- 
dren, but now it 18 old, it begets fewer , for I may justly account 
new plantations to be the children of former kingdoms. I hke a 
plantation in a pure soil, that 1s, where people are not dis- 
planted? to the end to plant in others, for else it 1s rather an 
extirpation than a plantation. Planting of countnes 1s hike 
planting of woods, for you must make account to lose almost 
twenty years’ profit, and expect your recompense in the end; 
for the prmeipal thing that hath been the destruction of most 
plantations, hath been the base and hasty drawing of profit in 
the first ycars It 1s truce, specdy profit 15 not to be neglected, 
as far as it may stand’ with the good of the plantation, but no 
farther 
It 1s a shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of 
people and wicked condemned men, to be the people with 
whom you plant, and not only so, but it spoilcth the planta- 
tion, for they wall ever hive hke rogues, and not fall to work, 
but be lazy, and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be quichly 
weary, and then certify over to their country to the discredit of 
the plantatign The people wherewith you plant ought to be 
gaidencrs, ploughmen, labourers, smiths, ca:penters, joiners, 
fishermen, fowlers, with aome few apothecaries, surgeons, cooks, 
and bakers. In a country of plantation, first look about what 
kind of victual the country yiclds of itsclt to hand, as ches- 
nuts, walnuts, pine-apples, olives, dates, plums, chernes, wild 
honey, and the hke, and make use of them. Then conswer 
what victual o1 ecsculent things there are, which grow speedily, 
and within the year, as parsneps, cariots, turnips, onions, ra- 


1 Plantations Colontes. 
plantations ’— Heylan. 


2 Displant ‘Those French pirates that displanted us.’— Beaumont and Fletcher. 
®ptand To be consistent with ‘His fathful people, whatsoever they nghtly 


ask, they shall roceivo, as far as may stand with the glory of God and the 
cverlasting good.’— Hooker. ae 


‘Towns here are few, either of the old or new 
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dish, artichokes of Jerusalem,’ maize, and the like: for wheat, 
baricy, and oats, they ash too much labour, but with peas and 
beans you may begin, both beeause they ask less Iabour, and 
because they serve for meat as well as for bread; and of mnce 
“hhhewise cometh a great increase, and it 1s a hind of meat. 
Above all, there ought to be brought store of biscuit, oatmeal, 
flour, meal, and the hhke, in the begimning, till bread may be 
had, For beasts or birds, take chictly such as are least subject 
to diseases, and multiply fastest: as swine, goats, cocks, hens, 
turkeys, geese, house-doves, and the hhe. The victual m_ plan- 
tutions ought to be expendcd almost as in a beseged town, that 
ix, with certain allowance , and let the main part of the ground 
employed to* gardens or corn be toa common stoch, and to he 
Jad im, and stored up, and then delivercd out) me proportion 3 
besides some spots of ground that any particular parson will 
manure for Jus own private Consider ihe wase, what commo- 
dities the soil where the plantation as doth naturally vield, that 
they may soine way help to defray the charge of the plantation ; 
sO it be not, as was said to the untimely projudice of the main 
business, as it hath facd wath tobacco an Varga Wood 
commonly abcundeth bat tea auch and tharcior timber as fit 
tobe one Tf thare be arom on, and streams whereupon to 
st the malls, iron asa brave! commodity where wood aboundcth. 
Mahing of bay salt af the chimate be proper for ait, would be 
putin cvperncuec,” growing sulk, bhewise, if any bo, is a Trhels 
commodity , patch and ter where store of hrs and pines ate, 
Will mot fail, so drass and swert woods, where they ar, 
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cannot but yield great profit; soap ashes likewise, and other 
things that may be thought of; but moil' not too much under 
ground, for the hope of mines is very uncertain, and useth to 
make the planters lazy in other things. For government, let 
it be in the hands of onc, assisted with some counsel, and let 
them have commission to evcrecise martial laws, with some 
limitation. And, above all, let men make that profit of being 
in the wilderness, as’ they have God always, and his service 
before thar cyes. Let not the government of the plantation 
depend upon too many counsellors and undertakers* in the 
country that planteth, but upon a temperate number; and let 
those be rathtr noblemen and gentlemen, than merchants ; for 
they looh ever to the present gam. Let there be freedoms 
from custom, till the plantation be of strength, and not only 
freedom from custom, but freedom to carry their commodities 
Where they may make their best of them, except’ there be some 
special cause of caution. Cram not in people, by sending too 
fast, company after company, but rather hearken’ how they 
waste, aud send supplics proportionably ; but so as the number 
may live well m the plantation, and not by surcharge be in 
penury. It hath been a great endangering to the health of 
some plantations, that they have built along the sea and rivers, 
in marrvh’ and unwholesome grounds; therefore, though you 
begin there, to avoid carmage and other hke discommodites,’ 
yet build stl rather upwards from the stream than along at. 
It conceructh Ikhewise the health of the plantation that they 
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‘have good store of salt with them, that they may usc it in their 
victuals when it shall be necessary. 

| If you plant where savages are, do not only entertain them 
‘with trifles and gingles, but use them justly and graciously, 
with suficieat guard, nevertheless; and do not win their favour 
ly, helpmng them to invade their enemies, but for their defence, 
it 8 not amiss; and send oft' of them over to the country that 
plants, that they may see a better condition than their own, 
aud commend it when they return. 

When the plantation grows to strength, then it is time to 
plant with women as well as with men, that the plantation may 
sjread into generations, and not be ever pieced from without. 
Jt as the sinfullest thing in the world to forsake or destitute: a 
lantation once in forwardness; for, besides the dishonour, it is 
the guiltiness of blood of many commiscrable? persons. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘Ti w @ shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of prople, 
aud waked condemned men, tu be the people with whom you 
plant’ 


Yet two-and-a-half ceuturies after Bacou’s time, the Engli-h 
moverumcnt, iu opposition to the rcmonstrances of the cn- 
highteued aud most cmphatically experienced philanthropest— 
Howard established its peval colonies im Austraha, and thus, 
ws the dauguage of Shahespere, ‘began an nmpudcit nation.’ 

It» now above a quarter of a century since I Logan poit- 
ing out to the public the mauifold unscliefs of such a system ; 
wid with Bacon and Howard on tv mde, IT persevered in 
brawny all the obloguy and ndicule that were heaped on me. 
But successive punistries, of the most opposite political parties, 
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agreed in supporting what the most eminent Political-economist 
of the present day had described as ‘a system begun in defiance 
of all reason, and persevered im in defiance of all experience.’ 


‘And not only so, but tt spoileth the plantafton.’ 


Bacon has not poimted out one particular disadvantage of this 
mode of colonization. The emancipists, as they are called— 
those who have come out as convicts,—are desenbed, and that 
by some advocates of the system, as for the most part idle, 
unthrifty settlers, and the currency, those born 1n the colony, 
are represented as generally preferring a seafaring life, having 
the odious associations of crime and slarcery connected with agrt- 
cultural pursuits,—a fecling perfectly natural under such circum- 
stances, but the very last one we would wish to find in a colony. 
One of the results—not, I apprehend, orginally contemplated 
when penal colomes were established in New South Wales by 
the English government,—is that these ‘wicked condemned 
men’ have planted for themselves several volunteer-colomes ; 
escaping in small craft eithar to the South Sea Islands vin 
many of which, for a good while past, each native chief has for 
@ plime-minister some choice graduate of the umversity of 
Newgate), or, more frequently, to some part of the coast of 
New Holland = Thus the land 1s certainly planted, but it 1s 
planted with the worst of weeds, according to the mgcmous 
experiment suggested, in the Tempest, for Prospero’s island — 

‘Gonzalo Had DT plantation ot this isk, my lord 
efutunso Hed sow it with netth seed’ 

This was one of the arguments put forward by me, mn the 
hope of awakening the pubhe mind to the real character and 
extent of the evil, in a pamphlet in the form of a letter ad- 
dressed to Earl Grey, from which I give some extracts. 

‘The defeuders of the system generally keep out of sight the 
inconsistency of professing to aim at the mutual benefit of the 
mother country and the columes, on a plan which sets the two 
in duect opposition. and present, separately and alternately, 
the supposed advantage of ‘getting rid’ (as at as called) of 
cununals, and that of encouraging a growig colony; so as to 


Withdraw the attention trom the real incompatibility af the 
two. 
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‘In other subjects, as well as in this, I have observed that 
two distinct objects may, by being dexterously presented, again 
and again in quick succession, to the mind of a cursory reader, 
be so associated together tn his thoughts, as to be conceived 
capable, when in fact they are not, of being actually combined 
in practice. The fallacious belief thus induced bears a striking 
resemblance to the optical illusion effectéd by that ingenious 
and philosopIncal toy called the ‘thaumatrope ? in which two 
olyjects painted on opposite sides of a card,—for instance, a man, 
and a horse,—a bird, and a cage,—are by a quick rotatory 
motion, made to impress the eve in combination, so as to furm 
one jreture, of the man on the horse's bach,—ihe bird in the 
caze,&e. As soon as the card is allowed to remain at rest, the 
figures, of course, appear as they really are, separate and on 
oppoute sides A mental Wlusion closely analogous to this 1s 
produced, when, by a rapid and npeated transition from one 
subject to another, altcrnately, the mind as deluded into an idea 
of the actual comb nation of things that are really meompatible. 
The chef part of the defence which vanous writers have advanced 
in favour of the system of penal colomes consists, mn truth, of a 
sort of mstcllectua] thanmatrope = The prosperity of the colony, 
and the repression of crime, are, by a sort of rapid whirl, pre- 
seuted to the mmd as combined im one picture, A very 
moderate degree of calm and tived attention soon shows that 
the two objects are pamted on opposite sides of the card, 

‘In aid of this and the other modes of defence resorted to, a 

wie is introduced from time to time in vanous forms, which is 
equally calculated to mect all objections whatever on all subjcets : 
—that no human svstem can be expected to be perfect ; that 
maine partial anconvemence mi one part or in another must: be 
Jouled for; and that no plan can be so wall devised as not to 
nqune vigilant and judicious supermtendence, to hecep it om 
cfectual operation, and to guard agumet the abuses to which it 
as hiable, &«. &e. 

‘All this 1s very true, but does not in reality at all meet the 
present objections. Though we cannot build a house which 
shall never need repair, we may avoid such a misconstruction 
as shall cause it to fall down by its own weight. Though it be 
Impossible to coustruct a time-prece which shall need no wind- 
ing up, aud which shall gu with perf ct exactitude, we may 
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guard against the error of making the wheels necessarily obstruct 
each other’s motions. And though a plan of penal legislation, 
which shall unite all conccivable advantages and be liable to no 
abuses, be unattainable, it is at least something gained if we do 
but keep clear of a system which by its very constitution shall 
have a constant and radically inherent tendency to defeat our 
principal olyect. 

‘For, let any one but calmly reflect for a few moments on 
the position of a governor ‘of one of our penal colonies, who has 
the problem proposed to him of accomplishing two distinct and 
in reality inconsistent objects: to legislate and govern in the 
best manner with a view to—uist, fhe prosperity of the colony, 
and also, 2ndly, the saifable punishinent of the convicts. tors 
well known that s/are dubour is the least profitable ; and can 
seldom be made profitable at all, but by the most careful, 
difficult, troublesome, and odious superimtendence. The most 
obvious way, therefore, of making the labour of the convicts as 
advantageous as possible to the colony, is to make them as 
unlike slaves as possible,— to place them under such regulations, 
and with such masters, as to ensure their obtaining not only 
ample supplies both of necessaries and comforts, but in all re- 
spects favourable and even indulgent treatment ; in short, to put 
them as much as possible in the comfortable situation which free 
labourers enjoy, where labour is so valuable, as from the abun- 
dance of land, and the searcity of hands, it must be, in a new 
settlement. 

‘And the masters themselves may be expected, for the most 
part, to perceive that their own interest (which is the on/y con- 
sideration they are expected to attend to) lies in the same 
direction. They will derive most protit from their servants, by 
keeping them as much as possible in a cheerful and contented 
state, cven at the expense of connivance at many vices, and of 
so much indulgence as it would not, im this country, be worth 
any master’s while to grant, when he might turn away an in- 
different servant and hire another. The master of the convict- 
servants would indeed be glad, for his own profit, to evaet from 
them the utmost reasonable amount of labour, and to maintain 
them ina style of frugality equal to, or even beyond that of a 
labourer in Kugland: but he will be sure to tind that the attempt 
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to accomplish this would defeat his own object ; and he will be 
satisfied to rcalize such profit as is within reach. Te will find 
that a labourer who does much less work than would be requisite, 
here, to carn the scantiest subsistence, and who yet is incom- 
‘parably better fed than the best English labourer, does yet (on 
account of the great value of labour) bring a considerable profit 
to his master ; though to employ such a labourcr on such terms, 
would, in England, be a loss instead of a profit. It answers to 
him, therefore, to acquiesce in anything short of the most gross 
idicness and extravagance, for the sake of keeping his s/are (for 
after all it is best to call things by their truc names) in tolerably 
good humour, rather than resort to the troublesome expedicnt 
of coercion, which might be attended with risk to his person or 
property from an ill-disposed character, and at any rate would 
be hkely to make such a servant sulky, perverse, and wilfully 
neglectful. ‘To give some idea of the serious loss of time, 
as well as of the great trouble caused by being far removed from 
a magistrate alone, I need only state, that when a couvict-servant 
misconducts himself, the settler must cither send the vagabond 
to the nearest magistrate, not improbably some thirty or forty 
wiles distant, or he must overlook the offence? 

‘It may easily be conceived, therefore, what indulgent treat- 
ment most of the convicts are hkcly to receive, even from the 
more respectable class of settlers. As for the large proportion, 
who are themselves very httle different in character, tastes, and 
habits, from their convict-servants, facy may be expected usually 
to live as the travellers who have desenbed the colony assure 
us they do, on terms of almost perfect equality with them, 
associating with them as boon-cumpauions. But, to say nothing 
of these, the more respectable settlers will be led, by a regard 
for their own interest, to what is called the humane treatment 
of their servants ; that 1s, to endeavour to place all those m their 
employ who are not much worse than such as, m thie country, 
few would think at worth while to employ at all, im a better 
stuation than the most industrious labourers in Eugland. 

‘Now, tos cident that the very reverse of this procedure ts 
suitable for a house of corre tion, a place uf puntahment. Aud 
Hts no bess Csidgent thet a ,Uvernor must be led both by his 
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feelings,—by his regard for his own ease,—and by his wish for 
popularity with all descriptions of persons around him, as well 
as by his regard for the prosperity of the colony, to sacrifice to 
that object the primary and most important one,—of making 
transportation, properly, a penalty. We can seldom expect to 
find a governor (much less a succession of governors) willing, 
when a choice is proposed of two objects at variance with each 
other, to prefer the situation of keeper of a house of correction, 
to that of a governor of a flourishing colony. The utmost we 
ean expect is to find now and then one, crippling the measures 
of his predecessors and of his successors, by such efforts to secure 
both objects as will be most likely to defeat both. But the 
individual settlers, to whom is intrusted the chief part of the 
detail of the system, are not (like the governor) even called on 
by any requisition of duty, to pay any attention to the most 
Important part of that system. Thev are not even required to 
think of anything but their own intcrest. The punishment and 
the reformation of convicts are only incidental results. It is 
trusted that the settler’s regard for his own interest will make 
him exact hard labour and good conduct from the servants 
assigned to him. But if indulgence is (as we have seen) likely 
to answer his purpose better than rigid discipline, he cannot even 
be upbraided with any breach of duty in resorting to it. 

‘Of the many extraordinary features in this most marvellous 
specimen of legislation, it is one of the most paradoxical, that it 
intrusts a most important public service, in reference to the 
British nation, to men who are neither selected out of this 
ation on account of any supposed fitness to discharge it, nor 
even taught to consider that they have any public duty to perform. 
sven in the most negligently-governed communities, the keeper 
of a house of correction is always, professedly at least, selected 
With some view to his integrity, discretion, firmness, aud other 
qualifications; and however ull the selection may be conduefed, 
he is at least taught to consider himself intrusted, tor the pubhe 
benefit, with an oflice which it 1s his duty to discharge on public 
yrounds. However imperfectly all this may be accomplished, few 
persons would deny that it is, and ought to be, at least, aimed 
at. But this is not the case in the bud of orsithorhynchus 
paradorus and of other paraduses. ‘There, cach settler is, as 
fur as lis own household as concerned, the keeper of a Aguse of 
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correction. To him, so far, is intrusted the punishment and 
the reformation of criminals. But he 1s not even called upon 
to ooh to these objects, except as they may incidentally further 
hig own interest. He is neither expected nor exhorted to 
regulate Ins treatment of convicts with a view to the diminu- 
tion of crime in the British Isles, but to the profits of Ins farm 
in Australia. 

‘It is true, the settler may sometimes be, hke other men, 
actuated by other feehngs beades a regard to profit: but these 
fechings are not lhely to be those of pubhe spmt. When the 
convict does suffer hard usage, it is not much to be expected 
that this will be inflected with a view to stmhe terror mto offen- 
ders mm Great Britain, or to effect any other salutary end of 
pumshment. His treatment is likely to depend not so much 
onthe character of the erie for which he was condemned, as 
on the character of lus master. Accordingly, Colonel Arthur 
p 3.1m enlarging on the misenes to which a convict 16 sub- 
yeted, makes pronunent mention of this, that ‘he is conveyed 
to a distant country, in the condition of a sdare, and assigned 
to an unknown master, whose disposition, temper, and even 
capeice, he must consult at covery turn, and submit to every 
moment. 

‘Colonel Arthur po 23), falls into an maccuracy of languare 
Which tends to hecp out of sight a most important practical 
disunction. He save ‘Wath regard to the fact that convicts 
are treated as sdaree any difficulty that can be ransed upon it 
must huld good whenever penitentiary or prison discipline ts 
mificted’ Tf by a ‘slave’? be meant avy one wha te sulyected 
to the control of another, this is truc. But the word is uot in 
general thus apphed.  Itis not usual to speak of children as 
saree to their schoolmastcrs, or to thar parents; or of prisoners 
bong slaves of the yauter, or soldiers of thar ofhcers By 
saves we generally understand, persons whom thar master 
COlnpals to work for fas own boucft. Aud in this seuse Colonel 
Arthur himself (p. 2* applies the term (PE think very properly) 
to the asagme ] conviet-servants 

‘Ttus observed by Homer, in the person of one of lis cha- 
racters ju the Odyssey, that fa man loses half bis virtue the 
day that he becomes a slave,’ he might have added with truth, 
that he is hkely to lose more than half when be becomes a 
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slave-master. And if the convict-servants and their masters 
have any virtue to lose, no system could have been devised 
more effectual for divesting them of it. Even the regular 
official jailers, and governors of pemtentiarics, are in danger of 
becoming brutalized, unless originally men of firm good prin- 
ciple. And great wisdom im the contrivance of a penitentiary- 
system, and care in the conduct of it, are requisite, to prevent 
the hardemng and debasing of the prisoners. But when both 
the super:ntendent and the convicts fed that they are held in 
bondage, and hept to work by him, not from any views of public 
duty, but avowedly for his aedeidual advantage, nothing can be 
umagincd more demoralizing to both partics. 

‘Among all the evtravagances that are recorded of capricious 
and half-insane despots in times of ancient barbarism, I do not 
remember any instance mentioned, of any one of these having 
thought of so mischicsously absurd a project as that of forming 
anew nation, consisting of erimtmals and executioners. 

‘But had such a tyrant cxsted, as should not only have 
devised such a plan, but should have isisted on his subjects 
behoving, that a good moral effect would result: from the iti- 
mate association together, moadlcness, of several hundreds of 
reprobates, of various degrees of guilt, during a vosage of four 
or five months, and thaw subsequent assigninent as slaves to 
Various mastars under such a system as that just alluded to, 1 
would have beau doubted whether the mischievous insanity of 
Wanton despotism cguld goa step beyond this Another step 
however there as, and this a, the prctence of thus benefiting 
and civthzing the Aborwaimes Surely those who expect the 
mon of our henusphere to believe all this, must suppose us to 
entertam the anciwnt notion of the vulgar, that the dadipodes 
are poople among whom every thing is rerersed. The mode of 
enilization practised, is of a piece with the rest. 

“They have (says one of the writers on the Colony) been 
wantonly butchered , and some of the christian (7) whites cousi- 
der it a pastime to go out and shoot them | questioned a person 
from Port Stephens conceruing the disputc with the Aborigmes 
of that part of the colony, and asked him, if he, or any of his 
companions, had ever come into collision with them ; as I had 
heard there prevmied much cnmity between the latter and the 
people belonging to the establishment? Lis answer was, ‘Oh, 
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we used to shoot them like fun!’ It would have been a satis- 
faction to have secn such a heartless ruffian in an archery 
ground, with about a score of cxpert archers at a fair distance 
from him, if only to witness how well he would personify the 
representations of St. Sebastian. This man was a shrewd me- 
chanic, and had been some years at Port Stephens: if such 
people consider the life of a black of so little value, how is it 
to be wondered at if the convicts entertain the same opinion ? 
It is to be hoped that the practice of shooting them is at an 
end; but they are still subjected to annoyance from the stock- 
keepers, who take their women, and do them various injuries 
besides.”’ 

‘But to waive for the present all discussion of the moral 
effects on the scttlers, likely to result from the system, let it be 
supposed that the labour of convicts may be so employed as tu 
advance the prosperity of the colony, and let it only be remem- 
bered that this object is likely to be pursued both by governors 
and settlers, at the expense of the other far more important 
one, Which is imconsistent with it, the welfare of the mother- 
country, in respect of the repression of erime. This one consi- 
deration, apart from all others, would alone be decisive against 
transportation as a mode of punishment; since even if. the 
svetem could be made eflicient for that object, supposing it to be 
well administered with aciuw to that, there is a moral certainty 
that it never teil! be so administered. 

‘Tf there be, as some have suggested, a certain description 
of offenders, to whom sentence of perpetual exile from their 
native country is especially formidable, this ubject might easily 
be attained, by erecting a penitentiary on some one of the 
many small, nearly unproductive, and unoccupied ilands in the 
British seas; the conveyance to which would not occupy 80 
many hours, as that to Australia does wecks. 

‘But as for the attempt to combine salutary punishment 
with successful colonization, it only Ieads, in practice, to the 
failure of both objects ; and, in the mind, it can only be effected 
by keeping up a fallacious confusion of ideas.’ 


} Bretyun, p. 200. 
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‘ Plantations are amonyst ancient, primitive, and heroical 
works 


Bp. Hinds remarks on the great success with which the 
ancient Greeks colonized : pursuing an opposite plan from that 
of all nations since, and, accordingly, with opposite results. 

An ancient Greek colony was like what gardeners call a 
layer ; 2 portion of the parent tree, with stem, twigs, and leaves, 
imbedded in fresh soil till it had taken root, and then severed. 
A modern colony is like handfuls of twigs and leaves pulled off 
at random, and thrown into the earth to take their chance. 


¢ Above all, let men make that proftt of being in the wilderness, 


that they have God alvays, and his service before their 
eyes.’ 


Every settler in a forcign colony is, necessarily, more or less, 
a missionary to the aborigincs—a missionary fur good, or a 
missionary for evil,—operating upon them by his life and 
erample. 

It is often said that our colonies ought to provide for their 
own spiritual wants. But the more is done for them in this 
way, the more likely they will be to make such provision ; and 
the more they are neglected, the less likely they are to do it. 
It is the peculiar nature of the inestimable treasure of christian 
truth and religious knowledge, that the more it is withheld 
from pcople, the less they wish for it; and the more 1s bestowed 
upon them, the more they hunger and thirst after it. If people 
are kept upon a short allowance of food, they are eager to ob- 
tain it; if you keep a man thirsty, he will become more and 
more thirsty ; if he is poor, he is exceedingly anxious to become 
rich; but if he is left in a state of spiritual destitution, after a 
time he will, and still more his children, cease to feel it, ‘and 
cease to care about it. It is the last want men can be trusted 
(in the firs. instance) to supply for themselves. 


ESSAY AXATV. OF RICHES. 


CANNOT call riches better than the baggage of virtue; the 
Roman word is better—impedimenta;' for as the baggage is 

to an army, so is riches to virtue—it cannot be spared nor left 
behind, but it hindercth the march; yea, and the care of it 
sometimes loseth or disturbeth the victory. Of great riches 
there is no real use, except it be in the distribution ; the rest is 
but conceit ; so saith Solomon, ‘ Where much is, there are many 
to consume it; and what hath the owner but the sight of it 
with his eves ”’*) The personal fruition in any man cannot reach 
to feel great riches: there is a custody of them, or a power of 
dole,* and a donative of them, or a fame of them, but no solid 
use to the owner. Do you not see what feigned prices are set 
upon httle stones and rarites—and what works of ostentation 
are undertaken, because ‘ there might scem to be some use of 
ereat riches? But then, vou will say, they may be of use to 
buy men out of dangers or troubles; a+ Solomon sath, ‘ Riches 
are asa stronghold in the amagmation of the rich man.’ * but 
thir is exccllently expressed. that at is an lmagimation, and not 
always in fact; for. cortamly great riches have sold more men 
than they have bought out. Seeh met proud meches, but such 
as thon mayest get qustl use soberly, distribute cheerfally, and 
leave contented|y ; vet have uo abstract or fmarly contempt of 
them, but distuazuish, as Cieero saith well of Ratbirius Pos. 
thumus, ‘In studio rei amplificandw, apparcbat, non avaritue 
peedam, sed instrumentum bonitat quien?’ Hearken also to 
Solomon, and beware of hasty gathering of riches: * Qui festinat 
ad divitias, non ert insone. The pocts fen that when Plutus 
(which is mches; is seut from Jupiter, he lianps, and gocs slowly, 
but.when be is scut from Pluto, he runs, and is swift of foot ; 


' Dapedimenta, Af cadrances. T Beeles, v.04. 


* uk. 4 dealing vat, or distridefion. 
‘I wae Sour pre-surtmiae, 
That in the dele of bluwa, your sun might drup.’ 
‘ Heewuse. For the reason that ; in order that, See page 26y. 
* Proverbs sts 5 cf savin. 11. 
*< dis bie demure of increasing his riches, be sought not, it was evident, the 
gratification of avarice, but the means of beneficence’—Cie. /. Hubsr. 2. 
7 * He tuat mabeth lusts ty be rich, shall wut be innucuut.’— ror. xaviii. 20. 
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meaning, that riches gotten by good means and just labour pace 
slowly, but when they come by the death of others (as by the 
course of inheritance, testaments, and the like), they come 
tumbling upon a man: but it might be applied likewise to Pluto 
taking him for the Devil; for when riches come from the Devil 
(as by fraud, and oppression, and unjust means) they come upon’ 
specd. The ways to enrich are many, and most of them foul: 
parsimony is onc of the best, and yet is not innocent, for it 
withholdcth men from works of liberality and charity. The 
improvement of the ground is the most natural obtaining of 
riches, for it is our great mother’s blessing, the earth; but it is 
slow: and yet, where men of great wealth do stoop to husbandry, 
it multiplieth riches exceedingly. I knew a nobleman of England 
that had the greatest audits of any man in my time,—a great 
grazicr, a great sheep master, a great timber man, a great col- 
lier, a great corn master, a great lead man, and so of iron, and 
a number of the like points of husbandry; so as the earth seemed 
a sea to him in respect of the perpetual importation. It was 
truly observed by one, ‘That himself came very hardly to little 
riches, and very casily to great riches ;’ for when a man’s stock 
is come to that, that he can capect’ the prime of markets, and 
overcome * those bargains, which for their greatness are few 
men’s money, and be partner i the industries of younger men, 
he cannot but increase mainly. The gains of ordinary trades 
and vocations’ are honest, and furthered by two things, chiefly, 
by dhhgence, and by a good name for good and fair dealing ; 
but the gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when 
men shall wait upon others’ necessity; broke* by servants, 


taal ment aeesn tn neal 


1 Upon. Ae. 
‘Take epon command what help we have.’— Shakespere. 


* Expect. Tu wast for. *Blihu had erpected till Jub had spoken.’—Jobd 


XXXH. Lg (marginal reading). ¢ ... Baeyectiay till his enemies by made lua foot- 
ptool.’ — Heb. x. 13. 


> Overcome. Come upon. 
‘Can such things be, 
And orercome ua, like @ summer's «oud, 


Without our special wonder ¢’— Shudespere. 
‘ Mainly. Greatly. 


‘You mainly are atirred up.’——Shakeapere. 
* Vocation. See page 20. 
® Broke. To traffic; to deal meanly. * Thia divi trary to his professi 
; ¥- * This divine, con to his 
tuok upon him to broke for him in such a manver us was never precedented eo 
any.’— Proceedings in the House of Commons agmuet Lord Bucyn. 
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and instruments to draw them on; put off others cunningly 
that would be better chapmen, and the like practices, which are 
crafty and naughty.’ As for the chopping of bargains, when a 
man buys not to hold, but to sell over again, that commonly 
grindcth double, both upon the seller and upon the buyer. 
Sharings do greatly enrich, if the hands be well chosen that are 
trusted. Usury is the certainest means of gain, though one of 
the worst, as that whereby a man doth cat his bread, ‘in sudore 
ralfus alieni,’? and besides, doth plough upon Sundays: but yet 
certain though it be, it hath flaws: for that the scrivencrs and 
brokers do value ‘ unsound men, to serve their own turn. The 
fortune in being the first in an invention, or ina privilege, doth 
cause sometimes a wonderful overgrowth im riches; as it was 
with the first sugar man in the Canaries: therefore, if a man 
can plav the true logician, to have as weil judgment as inven- 
tion, he may do great matters, especially if the times be fit. 
He that resteth upon gains certain, shall hardly grow to great 
riches ; and he that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes 
break and come to paverty : it is guod, therefore, to guard ad- 
ventures with certainties that may uphold losses. Monopolies, 
and coemption of wares for re-sale, where they are not restrained, 
are great means to enrich; especially if the party have intelli- 
gence what things are like to come into request, and so store 
himself beforehand. Riches gotten by service, though it be of 
the best rise, vet when they are gotten by flattery, feeding 
Lumours, and other servile conditions, they may be placed 
amongst the worst. As for ‘ fishing for testaments and execu- 
torships,’ (as Tacitus saith of Seneca, “Testamenta et orbos 
tunquam indayine capi’ *; it is yet worse, by how much men 
submit themselves to meaner persons than in service. 

Believe not much them that seem to despise riches, for they 
di spise them that despair of them; and none worse, when they 
come to them. Be not penny-wise ; niches bave wings, and 
soinctines they fly away of themselves, sometimes they must be 


* Chapmen. Purchasers, + + ye 
‘Fier Dunuede, you du ae chapmen du 
Dispraue the thing that they intend to buy.’—Sihakespere. 
* Naught or Naughty. Bad. ‘The water is sawgh/, and the ground barron.’ 
o—2 Kinga xs. 1y. 3 * In the sweat of anuther’s brow.’ 
* Value. Hepresent as trustworthy. 
$ “Wills and childless parents, taken as with a net.’—Tucit. dan. xii. 42. 
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set flying to bring in more. Men leave their riches either to 
their kindred, or to the Pubhe ; and moderate portions prosper 
best in both, A great estate left to an heir, is as a lure to all 
the birds of prey round about to seize on him, if he be not the 
better stablished' in years and judgment hkewise, glorious’ 
gifts and foundations are like sacrifices without salt ; and but 
the painted scpulchres of alms, which soon will putrefy and cor- 
rupt wardly. Therefore measure not thine advancements’ by 
quantity, but frame them by measure ~ and defer not charities 
till death. for, ecrtainly, if a man weigh it nghtly, he that doth 
so 13 rather liberal of another man’s than of his own. 


ANIITIHLTA ON RICHES 


Pro 


‘Divitias contemnunt, qui desper int. 

©Ruhes are despised by thuse uho 
despats of obla ning them’ 

# * * * 

‘Dum philosophi dubitant utrum ad 
Vitutem an ad voluptatem omma sint 
refurenda, collize mstrumenta utriusquc 

©While philosophers ae debating 
whether citue or pleasure be the ulte 
mate good, do you provide yourself wrth 
the rnstruments of both.’ 


‘Virtus per divitias vertitur im com- 
mune bonum 
‘It es by means of wealth that vu tue 
becunes a publee port? 
* & * * 


1 Stabhsh 
our kather 
wok ’— 2 Thess. x1. 16, 17 


To establish, 


CONTRA 


‘Divitiarnm magnarum vel custodia 
est, vel dispensatio quedam, vel fama, 
at nullus usus 

‘Great uealth is a thing esther to be 
quarded, or dispensed, or displayed, 
but which cannot be used’ 


‘Non shud divitias diverim, quam 
nnyprdimenta virtutis, nam virtut: et 
Neces®irie sunt ef praves 

“Ruhes are netther more nor less 
than the baqqage of tirtue, for they 
are at unce necessary and incuncentent 
appenda jes to it? 


‘Multi, dum == divitis suis omma 
venalia fore crediderunt, ips imprimus 
Veterunet 

‘Waay who think that everything 
may be bought with ther own wealth, 
hace been buught themselves first’ 


‘Divitia bona ancilla, pessima domina. 
‘Health isa good handmad, but a 


bad mistress’ 


‘Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God, even 
comfort your hearts, and séablah you m every guod word and 


‘Stop eflusion of our chnstian blood 


2 (ilorious. Splendid 


And stablish quietness on every side? —Shakespere 


‘Were not this glorious casket stored ’—Shakespere 
Bacon’s Latin original is—* Fundationes gloniose et splendida in asus publices.’ 


* Advancement. Advances, gifts sn money or property, *The ij 
advancement of the lady was the third part of the Prmerpality of Wales,’ — Bacon's 
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| ANNOTATIONS. 
* J cannot call riches better than the baggage of virtue ; the Roman 
word ts better, impedimenta .. . . . it hindereth the march? 


In reference to the effect on the character, both of individuals 
and nations, of wealth and poverty, I will take leave to insert 
some extracts from the Lectures on Political Economy. 

‘We should attend to the distinction between an individual 
and a community, when viewed as possessing a remarkable 
share of wealth. The two cases differ immenscly, as far as the 
moral effects of wealth are concerned. For, first, the most 
besetting, probably, of all the temptations, to which a rich man, 
as such, is exposed, is that of pride—an arrogant disdain of 
those poorer than himself. Now, as all our ideas of great and 
small, in respect of wealth, and of everything else, are com- 
parative, and as cach man is disposed to compare himself with 
those around him, it is plain, the danger of pnid.ung one’s self on 
wealth, affects exclusively, or nearly so, an idiridual who 1s 
nich, compared with bis own countrymen; and especially one 
whois meher than most others m lus own walk of life, aud who 
reade ins his own neighbourhood. Some degree of national 
pride there inay be, connected with national wealth; but this 1 
not in general near so much the foundation of national pride as 
a supposed superionts in valour, or in mental cultivation: and 
at any rate it seldom comes into play. Au Enghshman who is 
poor, compared with other Enghshmen, is not likely to be much 
puffed up with pride at the thought of belonging to a wealthy 
community. Nay, even though he should himself possess pro- 
perty which, among the people of Tiumbuctoo, or the aboriginal 
Britons, would be rechoued great wealth, he will be more hkely 
to complain of his poverty, than to be filled with self-congratu- 
lation at his wealth, if most of those of his own class are as rich 
or ncher than himself. And even one who travels or resides 
abroad, docs not usually regard with disdain (on the score of 
wealth at least) those foreigners who are individually as well off 
in that respect as himeclf, though their nation may be poorcr 
than his. And, on the other hand, those individuals who, in 
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poor country, are comparatively rich, are quite as much exposed 
as any to the temptation of pride. 

‘As for what may be said respecting avarice, selfishness, 
worldly-mindedness, &c., 1t may suffice to reply, that not only 
these vices are found as commonly in poor countries as in rich, 
but even im the same country the poor are not at all less 
hable to them than the rich. Those in affluent circumstances 
may be absorbed in the pursuit of gain; but they may also, 
and sometimes do, devote themselves altogether to literature, 
or science, or other pursuits, altogether remote from this: 
thove, on the other hand, who must maintaim themselves by 
labour or attention to business, are at least not the Jess 
hable to the temptation of too anuously taking thought for the 
morrow. 

‘Luxury, again, 1s one of the evils represented as consequent 
on wealth. Ihe word 1s used im so many senses, and so often 
without attaching any precise meaning to it, that great confusion 
1s apt to be introduced into any discussion in which it occurs. 
Without, however, entermg prematurely on any such discussion, 
it may be sufficient, as far as the present question 1s concerned, 
to point out that the terms luxury, and luxurious, are consider- 
ably modified as to their force, according as they are apphed 
to individuals or to nations As an individual, a man 18 called 
luxurious, n comparison with other men, of the same community 
and im the same walk of hfe with himself: a nation 1s called 
lustuious im reference to other rations. The same style of 
living wluch would be reckoned moderate and frugal, or even 
penurious among the higher oiders, would be censured as ex- 
travagant luxury in a day-labourer: and the labourer, again, if 
he lives m a cottage with glass-windows and a chimney, and 
wears shoes and stockings, and a linen or cotton shirt, 1s not 
said to ve in luvury, though he possesses what would be thought 
luxuries to a negro-prince. A mech and luxurious nation, there- 
fore, docs not necessarily contain more individuals who live in 
luxury (according to the received use of the word) than a poor 
one; but it possesses more of such things as would be luxuries 
in the poor country, while in the rich one they are not. The 
inclination for self-indulgence and ostentation is not necessarily 
less strong in poor than in rich nations; the chef difference 13, 
that their luxury is of a coarser desemption, and generally has 
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connection with gross sensuality. Barbarians are almost 
igvariably intemperate. 

{ ‘ As for the effemimizing effects that have been attributed to 
— luvury, which has been charged with causing a decay 

national cnergy, mental and bodily, no such results appear 
tmaccable to any such cause. Xenophon, indeed, attributes the 
degeneracy of the Persians to the inroads of hivury, which was 
carnied, he says, to such a yitch of effemimacy, that they even 
adupted the use of gloves to protect their hands. We probably 
have gone as much beyond them, iw respect of the common style 
of hving among us, as they, beyond their rude forefathers, vet 
it will hardly be mamtamed that ths nation displays, in the 
employments cither of war or peace, less bodily or mental cnergy 
than our Anglo-Saxon ancestors In bodily strength, it has 
been ascertained br accurate and repeated evpenments, that 
enihzed men are deadcdly supenor to savages; and that the 
more barbanan, and these who lead a harder hfe, are generally 
infenor in this point to those who have made more approaches 
to cwvihzation = There as, indeed, im such a country as this, a 
larger proportion of fechle and sickly madividuals; but. this as 
because the hardship and exposure of a stage hfe speedily 
destroy those who anc not of a robust constitution. Sune 
there ar, no dont, whose health is iuapared by an over- 
indulgent and tender mode of life, but as a yeneral rule at imay 
safely be maintained, that the greater part of that over-propor- 
tion of infirm peross among ux, as compared, for imstuuce, 
with some wild North Amerncan tnbe, owe, not thar mbrunuty, 
but thar dfe, tw the ditlerenee between our halats and those of 
savages, How much the average duration of human life has 
progressively ucreancd iu later times, is probably well-known 
Lo most PpCrsons. 

‘Jatly, one of the most important pots of distinction 
between inderiduals and nations in respect to wealth, uw that 
which relates to wdustry and adb ess | Kich men, though they 
are indeed often most labonously and hunourably active, yet 
may, and wnaetines do, spond Char dives in such idleness as 
cannot be found among the pour, excepting an the class of 
beggars A nich nation, on the covtrary, 1s always an indns- 
trivus nation, aud alusset always more iudustrivue than poor 
anes,’ 
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.... Among poor and barbarian nations we may find as 
much avarice, fraud, vanity, aud envy, called forth, in reference 
perhaps to a string of beads, a hatchet, or a musket, as are to 
be found in wealthier communities.’ 

.... ©The savage is commonly found to be covetous, fre- 
quently rapacious, when his present inclination impels him to 
seek any object which he needs, or which his fancy is set on. 
He is not indeed so,steady or so provident, in his pursuit of gain, 
as the civilized man; but this is from the general unsteadiness 
and improvidence of his character,—not from his being engrossed 
in higher pursuits. What keeps him poor, in addition to want 
of skill and insecurity of property, is not a philosophical con- 
tempt of riches, but a love of sluggish torpor and of present 
gratification. The same may be said of such persons as con- 
stitute the dregs of a civilized community; they are idle, 
thoughtless, improvident, but thievish. Lamentable as it is to 
see, as we may, for instance, in our own country, multitudes of 
Beings of such high qualifications and such high destination 
as Man, absorbed in the pursuit of merely external and merely 
temporal objects—occupicd in schemes for attaining wealth and 
worldly aggrandizement, without any higher views in pursuing 
them,—we must remember that the savage is not above such a 
life, but de/ow it. It is not from preferring virtue to wealth— 
the goods of the mind to those of fortune—the next world to 
the prosent—that he takes so little thought for the morrow ; 
but, from want of forethought and of habitual self-command, 
The civilized man, too often, directs these qualities to an un- 
worthy object; the savage, universally, is deficient in the quali- 
tics themselves, The one is a stream, flowing, too often, in a 
wrong channel, and which needs to have its course altered ; the 
other is a stagnant pool.’ 

‘There is one antecedent presumption that the advancement 
in national wealth should be, on the whole, favourable to moral 
improvement, from what we know of the divine dispensations, 
both ordinary and extraordinary. I am aware what caution is 
called for in any attempt to reason @ priori from our notiona 
of the character and designs of the Supreme Being. But in 
this case there is a clear analogy before us. We know that God 
placed the human species in such a situation, and endued them 
with such faculties and propensities, as would infallibly tend to 
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the advancement of society in wealth, and in all the arts of 
life; instead of cither creating Man a different kind of Being, 
or leaving him in that wild and-uninstructed state, from which 
he could never have emerged. Now if the natural consequence 
of this advancement be a continual progress from bad to worse 
if the increase of wealth, and the development of the in- 
tcllectual powers, tend not to the improvement, but rather 
to the depravation, of the moral charactcr—we may safely pro- 
nounce this to be at variance with all analogy,—a complete 
reversal of every other appointment that we sce throughout 
creation. 

‘And it is completely at variance with the revealed Will of 
God. For, the great impediments to the progress I am speak- 
ing of are, war, and dissension of every kind,—insecurity of 
propertv—indolence, and neglect of providing for ourselves, and 
fur those dependent on us. Now, God has forbidden Man to 
hill, and to steal; He has inculeated on him gentleness, honesty, 
submission to lawful authority, and industry in providing for 
aus own houschold. If therefore the advancement in national 
wealth,—which is found to be, by the appointment of Provi- 
dence, the result of obedience to these precepts—if, I say, this 
advancement naturally tends to counteract that improvement of 
the moral character, which the same God has pointed out to 
us as the great business of this life, it 1s imposmble to avoid 
the conclusion, that He has given contradictory commands,— 
that He has directed us to pursuc a course of action, which 
Jeads to an end the very opposite of what we are required by 
Himself to aim at.’ 

‘ But the opposite conclusion is, surcly, much more in accor- 
dance with reason and experience, as with evcry rational wish, 
that as the Most High has evidently formed suciety with a ten- 
dexy to advancement in national wealth, so, He has designed 
aud fitted us to advance, by meaus of that, in virtue, and true 
wisdom, and happiness.’ 


‘ Beheve not sauch them that seem to deapise riches.’ 


‘The declaimers on the incompatibility of wealth and virtue 
arc mere declaimers, and nothing more. For, you will often 
fiud them, in the next breath, applauding or condemning every 
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measure or institution, according to its supposed tendency to 
increase or diminish wealth. You will find them not only 
readily accepting wealth themselves from any honourable source, 
and anxious to secure from poverty their children and all most 
dear to them, (for this might be referred to the prevalence of 
passion over principle), but even offering up solemn prayers to 
Ilcaven for the prosperity of their native country; and con- 
templating with joy a flourishing condition of her agriculture, 
manufactures, or commerce; in short, of the sources of her 
wealth. Scneca’s discourses in praise of poverty would, I have 
no doubt, be rivalled by many writers of this island, if one half 
of the revenues he drew from the then inhabitants of it, by 
lending them moncy at high interest, were proposed as a prize. 
Such declaimers against wealth resemble the Harpies of Virgil, 
sccking to excite disgust at the banquet of which they are 
themselves eager to partake.’ 


‘ Have no abstract or friarly contempt of them. 


‘The goods of this world are not at all a trifling concern to 
Christians, considered as Christians. Whether, indeed, we 
ourselves shall have enjoyed a large or a small share of them, 
will be of no importance to us a hundred years hence; but it 
will he of the greatest importance whether we shall have em- 
ployed the faculties and opportunities granted to us, in the 
increase and diffusion of those benefits among others. For, in 
regard to wealth, as well as all those objects which the great 
moralist of antiquity places in the class of things good in them- 
selves, (a7Awe ayaa), more depends, as he himself remarks,' 
on the use we make of these bounties of Providence, than on 
the advantages themselves. They are, in themselves, goods ; 
and it is our part, instead of afiecting ungratefully to slight or 
to complain of God’s gifts, to endeavour to make them goods 
to us, (iiv ayaba), by studying to use them aright, and to 
promote, through them, the best interests of ourselves and onr 
fellow-creatures. Every situation in which Man can be placed 
has, along with its own peculiar advantages, its own peculiar 
difficultics and trials also; which we are called on to exert our 


1 Arist. BU) b.v. 0. 3, 
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ulties in providing against. The most fertile soil does not 
ecessarily bear the most abundant harvest; its weeds, if 
eglected, will grow the rankest, And the servant who has 
feceived but one talent, if he put it out to use, will fare better 
than he who has been intrusted with five, if he squander or 
bury them. But still, this last docs not suffer because he 
received five talents; but because he has not used them to 


advantage.’ 


ESSAY XXXV. OF PROPHECIES. 


MEAN not to speak of divine prophecies, nor of heathen 

oracles, nor of natural predictions, but only of prophecies 
that have been of certain memory, and from hidden causes. 
Saith the Pythonissa' to Saul, ‘To-morrow thou and thy sons 
shall be with me? Virgil hath these verses from Homer: 


At domus .Ener cunctis dominabitur oris, 
ot nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis ;’ 
a prophecy, as it seems, of the Roman empire. Seneca the 
tragedian hath these verses : 
‘ Venient annis 

Siecula seris, quibus Oceanus 

Vineula rerum laxet, et ingens 

Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 

Detegat orbes ; nee sit terris 

Ultima Thule ?4 
a prophecy of the discovery of America. The daughter of 
Polycrates dreamed that Jupiter bathed her father, and Apollo 
anointed him; and it came to pass that he was crucified in an 
open place, where the sun made his body run with sweat, and 
the rain washed it.’ Philip of Macedon’ dreamed he scaled up 
his wife’s belly; whereby he did expound it, that his wife 
should be barren; but Aristander, the soothsayer, told him his 
wife was with child, because men do not use to seal vessels that 
arc empty. <A phantom that appeared to M. Brutus in his 
tent, said to him, ‘Philippis iterum me videbis.”’? Tiberius 
said to Cralba, ‘Tu quoque, Galba, degustabis imperium.’* In 
Vespasian’s time there went a prophecy in the East, that those 
that should come forth of Judea should reign over the world; 
which, though it may be was meant of our Saviour, yet Tacitus 


1 Pythonissa, Pythoness, 2 1 Sam. xxviii. 19. 


* «Over every shore the house of Aneas shall reign, his children’s children, and 
their posterity hhewise,’—.Enerd, ui. y7. 

* “There shall come a time, in later ages, when Ocean shall relax his chains, and 
a vast continent appear; anda pilot shall flud new worlds, and Thule shall be ne 
more earth's bound.’—Son. Med. si. 373. 

* Henod, wi. 24. © Plat. Vit. lexan, 2. 

” “Thou shalt see me again at Philippi.’—Appian, Bell, Cre, iv. L 34 

$< ‘Thou, als, Gulba, shalt taste of empire. —Stat. Fit. Gale. 
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expounds it of Vespasian.' Domitian dreamed, the night before 
he was slain, that a golden head was growing out of the nape 
of his neck; and, indeed, the succession that followed him, 
for many years, made golden times. Henry VI. of England 
said of Henry VII. when he was a lad, and gave him water, 
‘This is the lad that shall enjoy the crown for which we 
strive.’ When I was in France, I heard from one Dr. Pena, 
that the queen-mothcr, who was given to curious arts, caused 
the king her husband's nativity to be calculated under a false 
name, and the astrologer gave a judgment that he should be 
killed in a duel; at which the qucen laughed, thinking her 
husband to be above challenges and duels; but he was slain 
upon a course at tilt, the splinters of the staff of Montgomery 
going im at his beaver. The trivial prophecy which I heard 
when I was a child, and Queen Ehzaleth was in the flower of 
her years, was, 

‘When berspe is spun, 

Enyland'’s dune 


whereby it was generally conccived, that after the princes had 
reigned which had the principal Jetters of that word hempe, 
Which were Henry, Edward, Marvy, Plaip, and = Ehaabeth, 
England should come to utter confusion; which, thanks be to 
God, Is verified in the change of the name, for the hing’s style 
ix now no mure of England, but of Britasn. There was also 
another prophecy befure the vear of cighty-cight, which IT do 
not well uuderstanud : 
‘Theve shall Ye seen upon m dats, 

Iketween tha Banygh? and the Mas, 

The Hine) feet of Norwas. 

When that te come aud pone, 


Rhupland badd louse of Iine sud stuns, 
For after ware sladl vou lave none 


If was generally conceived to be meant of the Spauish fleet that 
ame im eighty-eight ; for that the hing of Spaims’s surname, as 
they sav, is Norway. The prediction of Regiomontanus, 


‘Ccharmipus auc tasus luirabile annus,’ 


was thought hhewme accomplished in the sending of that great 


“ erm 7 - ba inataal ww 4 
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fleet, being the greatest in strength, though not in number, of 
all that ever swam upon the sea. As for Cleon’s dream,’ I 
think it was a jest—it was, that he was devoured of? a long 
dragon ; and it was expounded of a maker of sausages, that 
troubled him exceedingly. There are numbers of the like kind, 
especially if you include dreams, and predictions of astrology ; 
but I have set down these few only of certain credit, for 
example. My judgment is, that they ought all to be despised, 
and ought to serve but for winter-talk by the fireside. Thoagh 
when I say despised, I mean it as for belief—for otherwise, the 
spreading or publishing of them is in no sort to be despised— 
for they have done much mischicf, and I see many severe laws 
made to suppress them. That that hath given them grace, and 
some credit, consisteth in three things. First, that men mark 
when they hit, and never mark when they miss; as they do, 
generally, also of dreams. The second is, that probable con- 
jectures, or obscure traditions, many times turn themselves into 
prophecies: while the nature of Man, which coveteth divination, 
thinks it no peril to foretell that which indeed they do but 
collect, as that of Seneca’s verse ; for so much was then subject 
to demonstration, that the globe of the carth had great parts 
beyond the Atlantic, which might be probably conceived not to 
be all sea, and adding thercto the tradition in Plato’s Timeus 
and his Af/anticus,* it might encourage one to turn it to a pre- 
diction. The third and last, which is the great one, is, that 
almost all of them, being infinite in number, have been impos- 
tures, and by idle and crafty brains, merely contrived and 
feigned, after the event past. 


' Aristoph. Equst. 195. 
? Of. By. “Lest a more honourable man than thou be bidden of him.’ — Luke xiv. 8, 
3 Critias, 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


‘The spreading or publishing of them is in no sort to be despised. 
for they have done much mischief. 


A political prediction, publicly uttered, will often have had 
or be supposed to have had, a great share in bringing about its 
own fulfilment. Accordingly, when a law is actually pasacd 
and there 1s no reasonable hape of its repeal, we should be very 
cautious in publicly uttering predictions of dangers and discon- 
tents, lest we should thus become the means of engendering o1 
argravating them. He who gives out, for imstance, that the 
people will certamls be dissatisfied with such and such a law 
in this doing lis utmost to make them dissatisfied. Ane 
this being the case in all unfavourable, as well as favourable 
predictions, some men lose their deserved credit: for poltical 
sagacity, through their fear of contmbatmig to produce the evils 
they apprehend ; while others, again, contribute to evil results 
by their incapacity to heep their auticipations locked up in than 
own bosoms, and by ther dread of not obtammng deserved 
credit It would be desirable to provide tor such men a reli 
hhe that which the servant of Kang Midas found, due care 
however, being taken that there should be no whispering reeds 
tu divulge it. 

In auother ‘New Atlants,’ entailed da Eapedetron to the 
Interior of New Holland,’ a Prediction-office 1s supposed to exe 
in several of the States, namely, an establishment cousisting © 
two or three inspectors, and a few clerks, appoimted to receave 
from any onc, on payment of a trifling fee, any sealed-up pre 
diction, to be opened at a tune specihed by the party himself 
The name is to be signed to the prediction witha aud on the 
outer cover is inscribed the date of its dclivery, and the tum 
when the seal is to be broken. There as no pretence made 
to supernatural prophetic powers; ouly to supposed political 
BALUCILY. 

Unicss in sume case in which very remarkable sagacity has 
been evinced, the predictions are vot made public. But pre 


woe a me » ~— were | cme Sih iniiiienent ad we 3 oes m= 


! Publuhed by Bentley. 
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viously to the appointment of any of the authors to any public 
office, the inspectors are bound to look over their register, and 
produce, as a set-off against a candidate’s claims, any unsuc- 
cessful prediction he may have made. Many a msn there is to 
whom important public trusts are committed, who, wherever 
such an institution had been established, would be found to 
have formally recorded, under the influence of self-conceit, his 
own incapacity. 


‘ Men mark when they hit, and never mark when they miss.’ 


This remark, as well as the proverb, ‘ What is hit is history ; 
what is missed is mystery,’ would admit of much generalization. 
The most general statement would be nearly that of the law- 
maxim, ‘De non apparentibus et non existentibus, eadem est 
ratio :’ for in all matters, men are apt to treat as altogether 
non-existent, whatever does not come under their knowledge or 
notice. 

No doubt, if all the pocket-books now existing could be 
inspected, some thousands of memoranda would be found of 
dreams, visions, omens, presentiments, &c., kept to observe whe- 
ther they are fulfilled; and when one is, out of some hundreds 
of thousands, this is recorded ; the rest being never heard of. 
So Bion, when shown the votive offerings of those who had been 
saved from shipwreck, asked, ‘ Where are the records of those 
who were drowned in spite of their vows ?’ 

Mr. Senior has remarked in his Lectures on Political Economy, 
that the sacrifice of vast wealth, on the part of a whole people, 
for the gain—and that, comparatively, a trifling gain—of a hand. 
ful of monopolists, is often submitted to patiently,’ from the 
gain being concentrated and the loss diffused. But this would 
not have occurred so often as it has, were it not that this 
diffusion of the loss causes its existence—that is, its existence as 
a loss so increased—to be unperceived. If a million of persons 
are each virtually taxed half-a-crown a year in the increased 
price of some article, through the prohibition of free-trade, per- 
haps not above a shilling of this goes to those who profit by the 
monopoly. But this million of shillings, amounting to £50,000 


* See ‘Annotations’ on Essay XXIII. 
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per annum, is divided, perhaps, among fifty persons, who clearly 
percare whenee ther revenue is dered; and who, when an 
income of £1000 is at stake, will combine together, and use 
evcry effort and artifice to keep up the monopoly. The lusers, 
on the other hand, not only have, cach, much less at stake, but 
arc usually tgnorant that they do lose by this monopoly ; else 
they would not readily submit to pay half-a-crown, or even one 
sliling, as a direct penseon to fifty men who had no claim on 
them. 

Again, an Enghsh gentleman who lives on his estate, is con- 
adercd as a public benefactor, not only by exerting himself—if 
he docs so—im_ promoting sound religion, and pure morality, and 
useful hnowledge, m= his nexghbourhood, but also because his 
lucome 2 spentin furmshing employment to lis neighbours, 
as domestics, and bakers, aud carpenters, Mc Tf he removes 
and reides in France, dis income as, in fact, spent on English 
cutlers and clotlners, since itis their products that are exported 
to France, and virtually exchanged—though ina shghtly cir- 
quitous way,—for the services of French dumestes, bakers, and 
earponters But the Shefhald cutlers are not aware even of bis 
austauce while the naghbours of the resident propnetor trace 
distract to ham the profits they danve from lim. 

Aga, ope who unprottalls cousumes in feasts, and fire. 
works aud fancy-gardons, Me, the labour of many men, i re- 
garded as a pubho la nefactar, im furnishing emplovimeut: to se 
many though otoas plain, that all uoproductive consumption 
dnanashes by just so niuch of the wealth of the country. He, 
gn the contrary, who hoards up his money as a miscr, is abused, 
theugh an fact bes though without any such design contri. 
buting to the pubhe wealth, by lauding at interest all he saves, 
wlach finds ite way, directiy or audirecth, to canals, commerce, 
thynufactures, and other productite courses of expenditure, But 
thie benefit to the Public no one cau frace, any more than we 
can trace each of the drops of rau Uhat find ther way into the 
sea. On the other band, the advantage to the individuals t 
whom the other 16 a customer, they distinctly trace to him. 

Agun, the isereased kuowledge of ‘acadents and offences,’ 
convcyed through pewspapers, wa civilized country, leads sume 
tu faucy that these evils occur more frequeutly, because they 
hear of them morc, than in ues of ‘ primitive sunplicity.’ But 
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‘there are no more particles of dust in the sun-beam than in 
the rest of the room ; though we see them better.’ 

All these, and a multitude of other cases, come under the 
general formula above stated: the tendency to overrate the 
amount of whatever is seen and known, as compared with what 
is unknown, or less known, unseen, and indefinite. 

Under this head will come the general tendency to under- 
rate the preventive effects of any measure or system, whether 
for good or for evil. .g. in the prevention of crime, it is 
plain that every instance of a crime committed, and of a penalty 
actually inflicted, is an instance of failure in the object for 
which penalties were denounced. We see the crimes that do 
‘take place, and the punishments ; we do noé see the crimes that 
would be committed if punishment were abolished. 


cc 


ESSAY AXXVI. OF AMBITION. 


MBITION is like choler, which is a humour that maketh 
men active, carnest, full of alacrity, and stirring, if it be 

not stopped; but if it be stopped, and cannot have its way, it 
becometh adust,’ and thereby malign and venomous; so am- 
bitious men, if they find the way open for their rising, and still 
get forward, they are rather busy than dangerous; but if they 
be checked in their desires, they become secretly discontent,*, 
and look upon men and matters with an evil eye, and are best 
pleased when things go backward; which is the worst property 
in a servant ofa prince or State. Therefore, it is good for princes, 
if they use ambitious men, to handle it so as they be still pro- 
greasive and not retrograde ; which, because it cannot be with- 
out inconvenience, itis good not to use such natures at all; for 
if they mse not with their service, they wall take order’ to make 
their service fall with them. But since we have said, it were 
good not to use men of ambitious natures, cxcept it be upon 
necessity, it ix fit to speak in what cases they are of necessity. 
Good commanders in the wars must be taken, be they never so 
ambitious; for the use of their service dispenseth' with the rest ; 
and to take a soldicr without ambition 1s to pull off hie spurs. 
There 1s also great usc of amlatious men in bemy serecns to 
princes in matters of danger and envy , for no man wall take that 
part except he be like a seeled’ dove, that mounts and mounts, 


> Adu. Prery. 
* The came adast canpleaion has impelled 
Charles to the ooavent, Plilip te Ube Seid.’ am fupe, 
3 Dienonteut. Jaecontented 
‘For cer with guoduess men grow deacuntent, 
Where dates are nype to fall, and virtue spent,’— Daniel. 
> Ordér, Measures, 
‘While I take order far wive own affairs.'—~Shakespere, 
* Dispense with. 7'o excuse. 
‘Tu eave a brother's hfe, 
Nature dispeaseth with the deed.’ 
* Deel, To eval up the eyes; to houdwink } to biad. (A term of faloonry.) 
‘To seet her father’s eyes up, close as Onk.’== Shakeepere. 
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because he cannot see about him. There is use aleo of am- 
bitious men in pulling down the greatness of any subject that 
overtops; as Tiberius used Macro in the pulling down of 
Sejanus. Since, therefore, they must be used in such cases, 
there resteth' to speak how they are to be bridled, that they 
may be less dangerous. There is less danger of them, if they 
be of mean birth, than if they be noble; and if they be rather 
harsh of nature, than gracious and popular, and if they be 
rather new raised, than grown cunning’ and fortified in their 
greatness. It is counted by some a weakness in princes to bave 
favourites, but it is, of all others, the best remedy against 
ambitious great ones; for when the way of pleasuring*® and 
displeasuring‘ licth by the favourite, it is impossible any other 
should be over great. Another mcans to curb them, is to 
balance them by others as proud as they; but then there must 
be some middle counsellors to keep things steady, for without 
that ballast, the ship will roll too much. At the least, a prince 
may animate and inure’ some meaner persons to be scourges to 
ambitious men. As for the having of them obnoxious‘ to ruin, 
if they be of fearful natures, it may do well, but if they be 
stout and daring, it may precipitate their designs, and prove 
dangerous. As for the pulling of them down, if the affairs 
require it, and that it may not be done with safety suddenly, 
the only way is, the interchange continually of favours and 


» Rest. Ze remain. 
‘Fallen he is; and now 
What rests but that the mortal sentence pass 
On his transyression.’— Milton. 


? Cunning. Experienced ; skilful, ‘Esau was a cunning hunter.’— Gen. xxv. 27. 
_ § Pleasure (not used as a verb). Tu please; to gratify. * Promising both to 
give him cattle, and to pleasure him otherwise.’—3 Maccabees xii. 11. 

‘Nay, the birds’ rural music, too, 
Is as melodious und as free 
As if they sang to pleasure you.'— Cowley. 

* Displeasure. Tv displease, 

* Inure. To make use of. (From an old word—‘ure.’) ‘Is the warrant 
sufficient for any man’s conscience to build such procecdings upon, as are and have 
been put in wre for the establishment of that cause.’— Hooker. 

® Obnoxious. Liable to; in peril of; subject to. 


‘ But what will not ambition and revenge 


Descend to? Who aspires, must down as low 
As high he soar'd; obroviowa, first or last, 
To basest things.’— Milton, 
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diagraces,' whereby they may not know what to expect, and be, 
as it were, in a wood. Of ambitions, it is less harmful,’ the 
ambition to prevail in great things, than that other to appear 
in every thing; for that breeds confusion, and mars business ; 
bat yet it is less danger to have an ambitious man stirring in 
basiness, than great in dependencies.’ Tle that saeckcth to be 
eminent amongst able men, hath a great task, but that is ever 
good for the Public: but he that plots to be the only figure 
amongst cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. Honour hath 
three things in it; the vantage ground to do good, the approach 
to kings and principal persons, and the raising of a man’s own 
fortunes. He that hath the best of these intentions, when he 
aspircth, is an honest man; and that prince that can discern of 
these intentions in another that aspireth, is a wise prince. 
Generally, let princes and States chuse such ministers as are 
more sensible of duty than of rising, and such as love business 
rathcr upon conscience than upou bravery ;' and let them dis- 


cern a busy nature from a wilhng mand. 


ANNOTATION, 
© The vrautage-ground tu du goud! 


Ambition, meaning a desire to occupy a lngh station for which 
one thinks himeclf fit, ww not, an itself, anything bad. But 
its excess bemyz thought much more common, and being cer- 
taiuly inuch more conspicuous than a definency, and having 
done so much mischief im the world---hence, ambiuon is com. 


ineuly regarded as a mere evil. And if all men were both 
infallible judges of ther own, aud of other men’s qualifications, 


' Tnegracen Acta of wadiadaess  repalors ‘Mer diyraces to lum were 


graced yy her eseetlence “Aire Bhai Nedary 
* Haruful Hertfed See page b2. 

_ * Dependencies Thangs or persons ander command, ur af duposal. ‘The 
eerund natun) divimun of power, uf such men who have acquired large puscs- 
sivns, aud coumyuently, dependences.’ — Serf 

§ Bravery Ustentatin, parade. 
* The bravery of bis grief did put we into » towering pasdon.’— Shad eepere. 
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and also completely devoted to the public good, and utterly 
regardless of personal inconvenience and toil, it would be well 
that there should be no such thing as ambition. But as things 
are, an excessive dread of indulging ambition, or of being sus- 
pected of it, may keep back some from acting a great and usefal 
part for which they were well fitted. Thus, some have thought 
that it would have been well for America if Washington had 
had enough ambition to have made himself perpetual President, 
and established the office as hereditary. 


ESSAY AXXVIT. OF MASQUES' AND 
TRIUMPHS:' 


—- things are but toys to come amongst such serious 
A observations; but yet, since princes will have such things, 
vis better they should be graced with elegance, than daubed 
sith cost. Dancing to song is a thing of great state and 
pleasure =Isunderstand it that the song be mw quire, placed 
aloft, and accompanied with some broken music, and the ditty‘ 
fitted to the device. Acting in song, especially in dialogues, 
hath an extreme good grace—I say acting, not dancing (for 
that is a mean and vulgar thing . and the voices of the dialogue 
would’ be strong and manly «a bass and a tenor, no treble), 
aud the ditty lugh and tragial not meeo or dainty’ Several 
quires placed onc over against another, aud taking the suice 
by catches anthem-win © isc great pleasure. Turning dances 
into fieun as achikdish canes. and generally det at be noted, 
that these things which T here set down, are such as do na- 
turally take the sense and not respect: potty wonderments.’ 
It as true, the alterations af scenes, so at be quietly and without 
noise, are things of great beauty aud pleasure, for they food 
and reve the eve before it be full of the same object. Lat 


1 Masque 4 dramatu performance va footiee @ unas “0 itnus A sae yac 
preweuted at Loudiow ¢ matic iG 34 

* Triumptea Led rah oe 

‘Wat news from Cnt oie Hed thee unte ated trewmg As 

* Eleyaues. Eievawne ‘st Augustus, out of ob ml oof efe pam yin writing, 
wakes wae differen -— BRalesyh 

* Duy. 4 poem ty be seng (Now only ued iy lairsemyur ) 


*Meanelale the rural diffics wer put nite, 
Tempored to tin uaten flute 9 Milfcs 
~§ Would Showld sex page 333 
TN we. Minately accurate. 
‘The letter was pot mere but fall of charge 
Of dear wuport.’— dhad cojrre 
* Prutity. Affocted/y fine, 
*Scur dacafy epeaker have the care, 
Tu plead bad cones dunn te mone '~ Jtrur 
"We Bags manner or mode = (Seldom now used ao oe simple word.) 
“Tias sony ale scape im iauet cumniandiag wise + Ayn meer, 
* Wondermant detumubment , surprive 
* Rasished with Fancy’s wonderment’ ~ sponser, 
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he scenes abound with light, especially coloured and varied ; 
nd let the masquers, or any other that are to come down from 
he scene, have some motions upon the scene itself before their 
‘oming down; for it draws the cye strangely, and makes it 
vith great pleasure to desire to see that' it cannot perfectly 
liscern. Let the songs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings 
wr pulings ;? let the music likewise be sharp and loud, and well 
placed. The colours that show best by candle-light are white, 
sarnation, and a kind of sca-water green; and ouches,’ or 
.pangs,‘ as they are of no great cost, so they are of most glory.’ 
As for rich embroidery, it is lost and not discerned. Let the 
suits of the masquers be graceful, and such as become the 
person when the vizards‘ are off, not after examples of known 
uttires, Turks, soldicrs, mariners, and the like. Let anti- 
masques’ not be long ; they have been commonly of fools, satyrs, 
baboons, wild men, antics," beasts, sprites,’ witches, A’thiopes,” 





' That. What. See page 73. 
2 Pulling. Whining. 
© To speak puling, like a beggar at Halimass.’—Shakespere, 
> Ouches. Ornaments of gold in which jewels may be set. ‘Thou shalt make 
the two stones to be set in ouches of yold.’—Lrodus xxviii. 11. 
4 Spangs. Spangles. 
‘A vesture sprinkled, here and there, 
With glittering spangs thut did like stars appure.’—Speaser. 
* Glory, Lustre. 
‘The moon, serene in glory.’— Pupe. 
° Vizard—Visor. A mask used to disquese. ‘A lie is like a cizard, that may 
cover the face, indeed, but can never become it.’—Suuta, 
7 Auti-masques. Short musques, or light tnterludes, played between the parts 
of the principal masques. 
§ Antics. Buffoons, 
‘If you should sinile, he grows impatient,— 
Fear not, my Lord; we can contain ourselves, 
Were ho the veriest aaliek im the wurld.’— Shakexpere, 
‘Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps Death his cuart: and there the aafick sits, 
Scoiling his state.’ —Shakeepere. 
* Sprites. Spirits. 
‘ And forth he call’d out of darkness drear 
Legions of print apsue 
‘Of these am I who thy protection claims, 
A watchful sprite, and Ariel is wy vane,’ Pope, 
* Ethiopa, Ethiopians; blacke. 
‘ Since her time colliery are ousnted fair, 
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pigmies, turquets,’ nymphs, rustics, Cupids, statues moving, and 
the like. As for angels, it is not comical’ cnough to put them 
in anti-masques ; and anything that 1s hidcous, as devils, giants, 
is, on the other side, as unfit; but chiefly, Iet the music of them 
be recreative, and with some strange changes. Some swect 
odours suddenly coming forth, without any drops falling, are, 1n 
such a company, as there 1s steam and heat, things of great 
picasure and refreshment. Double masques, one of men, another 
of ladies, addeth state and vancty, but all 15 nothing, except 
the room be kept clear and neat. 

For justs, and tournies,* and barners, the glories‘ of them 
are chiefly in the chanots, wherein the challengers make thetr 
entry, esperially if they be drawn with strange beasts, as hons, 
bears, camels, and the he , or, in the devices of their entrance, 
or im bravery‘ of their liveries, or in the goodly furniture of 
their horses and armour But cnough of these toys. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘ These things are but toys . 


Bacon scems to think some hind of apology necessary for 
treating of matters of thas hind in the imidst of grave treatises, 
But his taste secms to havc dain a good deal this way He us 
reported to have always shown a gicat fondncss for splendour 
aud pageantry, aud cverything that could cath the eye and 


' Turquets (Probably) Turks 
> tamncal Com 
> Tourney. Tournament 
bg ‘Nout but the mode f that romantic aga 
The age of fomrneys, trnumpls, and quant maaques, 
Glared with funtastic pageantry which disused 
Tha sober eye of truth and dazzled c’en 
The waye hima ll’— Musen 
‘Glury  Aplendunr = magayfience ‘Solomon, in all bis glory, was wut array ed 
bhe ome of thts, Matthew 
‘ Bravery Finery In that day the Lord will take away the drucery of their 
tank ong orumucute about ther fret —Jaaiah in 38, 
A stately abip, with all ber bravery vn, 
And tackle trim — Mtlivn 
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make a display of wealth and magnificence. This may be 
accounted, in such a great philosopher, something frivolous. It 
is worth remarking that the term ‘ frivolous’ is always applied 
(by those who use language with care and correctness) to a great 
interest shown about things that are little ¢o the person in ques- 
tion. For, little and great,—trifling or important,—are relative 
terms. Ifa grown man or woman were to be occupied with a 
doll, this would be called excessively frivolous ; but no one calls 
a little girl frivolous for playing with a doll. 


ESSAY AXAVIITI. OF NATURE IN MEN. 


ATURE is often hidden, sometimes overcorfe, seldom ex- 
tinguished. Force maketh nature more violent in the 
return, doctrine and discourse makcth nature less importune,' 
but custom only doth alter and subdue nature. He that seckcth 
victory over his nature, let him not set himself too great nor 
too small tasks ; for the firat will make him dejected by often 
failing, and the second will make him a small procecder, though 
by often prevailing. And, at the first, let him practise with helps, 
as swimmers do with bladders or rushes’; but, after a time, !et 
him practise with disad\antages, as dancers do with thick shoes, 
for it breeds great perfection if the practice be harder than the 
use. Where nature is mighty, and therefore the victory hard, 
the degrees had need be, first to stay and arrest nature in time ; 
(ike to him that would say over the four-and-twenty letters 
when he was angry) then to go less in quantity ; as if one should, 
in forbearing wine, come from drinking healths to a draught at 
a meal ; and, last}y, to discontinue altogether ; but if a man 
have the fortitude and resolution to enfranchise himself at once, 
that is the best :— 
‘Optimur Te aning vindex, ladentia pect us 
Vincula qui rapit, deduluitque semel.? 
Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend nature as a wand, to 
a coutrary extreme, whereby to sct it right ; understanding it 
where the contrary extreme is no vice. Let not a man force a 
habit upon himsclf with a perpetual continuauce, but with some 
intermission, for both the pause reinfureeth the ucw onset} and 
if a man that is not perfect be ever in practice, he shall as well 
practise bis errors as his abilities, aud induce one habit of 
both, and there is no means to help this but by seasonable 
intermission. But let not a man trust his victory over his nature 
too far, for nature will lie buried a great time, and yet revive 
upon the occasion or temptation; hke as it was with /Esop’s 


oe FF ~ > ~~ aw Nee Flic: th alher li actaalll ta Teanstinstie ietehmetdeetiniiniaianenll 


* Importune. Jinportunate ; troublesume. See page 05- 
2 * He is the best awertur of the soul, whe bursts the bunds that gall his Lreast, 
and suffers al}, at vuce.’—Ovid, BR. Amor. 293. 
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damsel, Gece from a cat to a woman, who sat very demurely ~ 
at the board’s end till a mouse ran before her; therefore, let a 
man either avoid the occasion altogether, or put himself often 
to it, that he may be little moved with it. A man’s nature is 
best perceived in privateness,' for there is no affection: in 
passion ; for that puttecth a man out of his precepts, and in a 
new case or experiment, for there custom lJeaveth him. They 
are happy men whose natures sort’ with their vocations,’ other- 
wise they may say, ‘ Multum incola fuit anima mea,’* when 
they converse * in those things they do not affect.’ In studies, 
whatsoever a man commandeth upon himself, let him set hours 
for it; but whatsoever is agreeable to his nature, Ict him take 
no care for any set times; for his thoughts will fly to it of 
themselves, so as the spaces of other business or studies will 
suffice. A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; thcre- 
fore let him seasonably water the one, and destroy the other. 


ANTITHETA ON NATURE IN MEN. 


Pro. 


*Consuetudo contra naturam, quasi 
tyrannis quedam est; et cito, ac levi 
occasione corruit. 

‘Custom, when contrary to nature, 
ts a kind of usurpation over it; and is 


quickly overthrown on the most trifling 
occasvon.’ 


1 Privateness. Privacy. 
4 Vocation, Calling in life. 


® Converse. 


See pase 109. 
See paze 20. 
* « My soul has been long a sojourner.’ 

To have one's way of life in, See ‘Conversation,’ page 282. ‘ Let 


Contra. 


‘Cogitamus secundum naturam ; lo- 
quimur secundum precepta ; sed ayinius 
secundum consuetudinem. 

° We think according to our natare ; 
we speak according to instruction ; but 
toe act according to custum.’ 


2 Sort. Suit, See page 72. 


your conversation be a» becometh the Gospel of Christ.’—Phel. i. 27. 


‘Octavia is of a holy and still cuacersation.’—Stakespere. 


x ® Affect. Ty like. 


* Dost thou affect her ?'—Shakespere. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


© Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend Nature as a wand, 
to the contrary extreme, whereby to set it right. 


This ‘ancient rule” needs to be qualified by a caution 
against ‘bending the wand’ too far. an error sometimes 
committed by well-intentioned persons. If A. confeases, and 
with truth, that he is conscious of a natural tendency 
towards parsimony,~ and B. that his natural leaning is 
towards careless prodigality, it is yet possible we may find, 
in practice,—greatly to the astonishment of some—that A. 
errs, when he does crr, generally on the side of profusion, 
and B. on that of parsamony; cach having guarded exclusively 
against a danger on one side, and thinking that he cannot go 
too far the other way. So, also, one who 1s excessively in dread 
of over-deference for some highly-esteemed and \enerated friend, 
mav. perhaps, in practice, ‘bend the wand’ too far the other 
way. Lis veneration will then be (fheeretical and general ; 
while, practically, and im almost every particular instance, be 
will be chemshing, as a matter of duty, a strong prejudice 
against every proposal, decimon, measure, mstitution, person, 
or thing. that his fnend approves. 

T have noticed in the ‘ Annotations’ on Essay VI. a lke error, 
in carrymg to a faulty excess the endeavour to repress all ill 
feelings towardk one who has imjured one’s self: the crror, 
namely, of breaking down, in Ins favour, the boundarics of 
right and wrong, and treating a man ax blameless or laudable, 
because it is to us he has done a wrong. 


e 


‘A man’s nature ts best perceived in privatencss; 2... 8 
‘se passion: . . . and in a new case or Re : 


To this excellent het of things that show nature, Bacon 
might have added sal! things rather than great. ‘A straw 
best shows how the wind blows.’ The most ordinary and un- 
imMpurtant actions of a man’s life will often show more of his 
watural character and his habits, than more important actions 


ow Ti a eegionsis ~— we Ba abattiael "7+ ene se wee © baal PI “Ere etre 


' Ariswile’s we Eth. Nioom. b fi. . 
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which are done deliberately, and sometimes against his natural 
inclinations. 

On this is founded the art which many persons (the majority 
ef them probably empty pretenders) now practise, called by 
some ‘Graptomancy’—the judging of character from hand- 
writing. Amidst much delusion and quackery, it is certain 
that some persons do possess a gift by which they have made 
some wonderful hits. And to those who deride the whole 
matter as absurd, it may easily be proved not only that there 
is something in it, but that they themselves think so. For, all 
are accustomed to speak of a ‘man’s hand’ and a ‘ woman’s ? 
and it is plain the difference must depend on something mental; 
since there is no call for muscular strength. Almost all, 
again, speak of a ‘ genteel’ and a ‘ vulgar’ hand-writing. There 
is, however (as was justly remarked by the late Bishop Cople- 
ston), no greatcr indication of character in a man’s way of 
writing, than in his way of walking, or of wiping his face, &c. 
But the difference is, that, m all the other ordinary actions, 
the observation of manner is only momentary; whereas, in 
writing, there is a permanent record of it, which may be 
examined at lcisure. 


‘A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds: therefore let him 
seasonubly water the one and destroy the other? 


There are some considerations with regard to human nature, 
unnoticed by Bacon, which are very important, as involving the 
absolute uccessity of great watchfulness, candour, and diligence, 
in those who would, indced, desire to ‘destroy the weeds” 
{uman nature (as I have observed in a former work) is always 
and everywhere, in the most important points, substantially the 
same; circumstantially and externally, men’s manners and 
conduct are infinitely various in various times and regions. os 3 
the former were not truc,—if it were not for this fundamental 
agreement,—history could furnish no instruction; if the latter 
were not true,—~if there were not thesc appareut and ciream- 
stantial differenccs,—hardly any one could fail to profit by that 
instruction. For, few are so dull as not to learn something 
from the records of past expericnce in cases precisely similar to 
their own. But as it is, much candour and diligence are called 
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for in tracing the analogy’ between cases which, at the first 
glance, seem very different—in observing the workings of the 
same human nature under al] its various disguises,—in recog- 
nizing, a8 it were, the same plant in different stages of its 
growth, and in all the varicties resulting from climate and culture, : 
soil and season. For, so far as any fault or folly is peculiar to 
any particular age or country, its cffects may be expected to pass 
away soon, without spreading very widely; but so far as it 
belongs to Auman nature in gencral, we must expect to find the 
evil effects of it reappearing, again and again, in various forms, 
in all ages, and in various regions. Plants brought from a 
foreign land, and cultivated by human care, may often be, by 
human care, extirpated, or may even perish for want of care; 
but the indigenous’ product of the soil, even when secmingly 
eradicated, will again and again be found springing up afresh : 
‘Sponte sud qua se tollunt in luminis oras 


Infecunda quidem, sed leta et furtia surgunt, 
Quippe solo natura subvet.’ 


If we would be really safe from the danger of committing 
faults of a like character with those which we regard with 
abhorrence in men removed from us cither by time or place, we 
must seck that safety in a vigilant suspicion of the human heart. 
We can be secured from the recurrence of similar faults mm some 
different shapes, only by the sedulous cultivation of that chris- 
tian spirit, whose implantation i» able to purify, to renovate, to 
convert that naturec—im short, to ‘CREATE THE NEW MAN?’ 
Christian prinaple only can overthrow the ‘ idols of the race’ 
(idola tribus), as Bacon elsewhere calls them ;—the errors spring- 
ing out of man’s nature.’ 


-—— -_ 


1 See Essays, 3rd vetriea, 


ESSAY XXXIX. OF CUSTOM AND 
EDUCATION. 


EN’S thoughts are much according to their inclination ; 
M their discourse and specches according to their learning 
and infused opinions ; but their deeds are after’ as* they have 
been accustomed: and, therefore, as Machiavel well noteth 
(though in an evil-favoured instance), there is no trusting to the 
force of nature, nor to the bravery of words, except it be corro- 
borate* by custom. His instance is, that for the achieving of 
a desperate conspiracy, a man should not rest upon the fierce- 
ness of any man’s nature, or his resolute undertakings, but take 
such a one as hath had his hands formerly in blood: but 
Machiavel knew not of a friar Clement, nor a Ravillac, nor a 
Jaureguy, nor a Baltazar Gerard; yet his rule holdeth still, 
that nature, nor the engagement of words, are not* so forcible 
as custom. Only, superstition is now so well advanced, that 
men of the first blood are as firm as butchers by occupation; 
and votary® resolution is made equipollent to custom, even in 
matter of blood. In other things, the predominancy of custom 
is everywhcre visible, insomuch as a man would wonder to hear 
men profess, protest, cngage, give great words, and then do just 
as they have done before, as if they were dead images and 
engines, moved only by the whcels of custom. We see also the 
reign or tyranny of custom, what it is. The Indians (I mean 
the sect of their wise men) lay themselves quietly upon a stack 
of wood, and so sacrifice themselves by fire: nay, the wives 


' 1} After. According to. ‘That ye seek not after your own heart.’— Num. xv. 39- 
'*He who was of the bondwoman was born after the tlesh.’—Gal. iv. 23- ‘Deal 
not with us after our sins.’—Litany. 
2 As. That. Sve page 23. 
® Corroborate. Corroborated ; strengthened ; made firm. 
‘His heart is corroborate.’ — Shakespere. 


* Nor—are not. This double negative is used frequently by old writers, 
‘ Nor to no Roman else.’—Shakespere. 
‘ Another sort there be, that will 
Be talking of the fairies still, 
Nor never can they have their fill.’—Drayton. 
5 Votary. Consecrated by a vow. 


$ 
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strive to be burned with the corpse of their husbands. The 
Jads of Sparta,’ of ancient time, were wont to be scourged upon 
the altar of Diana, without so much as queching.’ ] remember, 
in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time of England, an 
Irish rebel condemned, put up a petition to the deputy that he 
might be hanged in a withe, and not in a halter, because it 
had been so used with former rebels. There be monks in 
Russia, for penance, that will sit a whole night in a vessel of 
water, till they be engaged with hard ice. 

Many examples may be put of the force of custom, both upon 
mind and body : therefore, since custom is the principal magis- 
trate of man’s life, Jet men by all means endeavour to obtain good 
customs. Certainly, custom is most perfect when it beginneth 
in voung years: this we call education, which is, in effect, but an 
early custom. So we see m languages, the tone is more phant to 
all expressions and sounds, the joints are more supple to all feats 
of activity and motions in youth than afterwards; for it is true, 
the late Jearners cannot so well take up the ply, except it be in 
some minds, that have not suffercd themselves to fix, but have 
hept themselves open and prepared to reccive continual amend- 
ment, which is exceeding rare: but if the force of custom, 
simple and separate, be great, the force of custom, copulate and 
conjoined, aud collegiate, is far greater; for there cxample 
teacheth, company comforteth,’ emulation quickeneth, glory 
raiscth; so as in such places the force of custom is in his’ 
exnitation, Certandy, the great multiplication’ of virtues upon 
human nature resteth upon societics well ordained and dis- 


Iie. Teacwd. Taal. i. 14. 
2 Quech (properly quel). To more; ty ater 
‘VUnderre her feet, there aa abe sate, 

An huge great lyon lise, that mde sppetle 

Au hardy courage; likey captived thrall 
* With s strong iron chao and collar bounde — 

Not ence be could vor wove vor gaich.’— Spenser. 
*Withs, Tergs, or bands of twigs. “Hf they tnnd me with seven green wilds 
thes: sluall f tu weak,’ Judges avi. 7. 

‘Comfort. Tu strengthen as an auriiary, ty help. (Vhe meaning of the 
origital Latin word, Confortv.) ‘Mow we exburt you brethren, comfort the feeble 
nuded.’ 1 Thees, v.14. 

“Hu. Jis. ‘But God giveth it a budy as it hath pleased Him, and tu ever} 
bred hus owt bady.'— 1 Cor av. 34, 

* Muluplicution upon. ‘Increase and sslfiply upun us thy mercy .'~ Collect fo 
the gth Bunduy afler Trimty. 
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ciplined ; for commonwealths and good governments do nourish 
virtue grown, but do not much mend the seeds : but the misery 


is, that the most effectual means are now applied to the ends 
least to be desired. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


© Men’s thoughts are much according to their inclinations: their 
discourse and speeches according to their learning and infused 
opinions, but their deeds are after as they have been 
accustomed,’ 


This remark, like many others, Bacon has condensed m 
Latin into the very brief and pithy apophthegm which I have 
given in the ‘Antitheta on Nature in Men.’  ‘ Cogitamus 
secundum naturam ; loquimur secundum precepta ; sed agimus 
secundum consuetudinem.’ Of course, Bacon did not mean his 
words to be taken literally in their utmost extent, and without 
any exception or modification; as if natural disposition and 
instruction had nothing to do with conduct. And, of course, 
he could not mean anything so self-contradictory as to say 
that all action is the result of custom: for it is plain that, 
in the first instance, it must be dy actions that a custom is 
formed. 

But he uses a strong expression, in order to impress it on 
our mind that, for practice, custom is the most essential thing, 
and that it will often overbear both the original disposition, and 
the precepts which have been learnt: that whatever a man may 
inwardly think, and (with perfect sincerity) say, you cannot 
fully depend on his conduct till you know how he has been 
accustomed to act. For, continued action is like a contin 
stream of water, which wears for itself a channel that it 
not easily be turned from. The bed which the current had 
gradually scooped at first, afterwards confines it. 

Bacon is far from meaning, I conceive, when he says that 

men speak as they have learned ’—to limit himself to the case 
of insincere professions ; but to point out how much easier it 
is to learn to repeat a lesson correctly, than to bring it into 
practice, when custom is opposed to it. 


2» 
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This is the doctrine of one whom Bacon did not certainly 
regard with any undue vencration—Aristotle ; who, in his Ethics, 
dwells earnestly on the importance of being carly accustomed to 
right practice, with a vicw to the formation of virtuous habits. 
Aud he derives the word ‘ ethics’ from a Greek word signifying 
custom ; even as the word ‘ morality’ is derived from the cor- 
responding Latin word ‘ mos.’ 

It is to be observed that, at the present day, it is common to 
use the words ‘custom’ and ‘habit’ as synonymous, and often 
to employ the latter where Bacon would have used the former, 
But, strictly speaking, they denote respectively the cause and 
the effect. Repeated acts constitute the ‘custom ;’ and the 
‘habit’ is the condition of mind or body thence resulting. For 
instance, a man who has been accustomed to rise at a certain 
hour, will have acquired the hadit of waking and being ready to 
rise as soon as that hour arrives. And one who has made it 
his cusfom to drink drams will have fallen into the Aadit of 
craving for that stimulus, and of yielding to that craving; and 
so of the rest. 

Those are, theu, in error who disparage (as Mrs. Hannah 
More does) all practice that docs not spring from a formed 
habit. For instance, they censure those who employ children 
as alinoners, handing them money or other things to relieve the 
poor with. For, say they, no one can gire what is not his own: 
there is no chanty unless you part with something that vou 
might have kept, and which it is a self-denial to part with. The 
answer is, that if the child does this readily and gladly, he has 
already learnt the virtue of charity; but if it is a painful self- 
denial which you urge him to, as a duty, you are creating an 
association of charity with pain. On the contrary, if you 
accustom him to the pleasure of sccing distress relieved, and of 

‘being the instrument of giving pleasure, aud doing good, the 
desire of this gratification will lead him, afterwards, to part with 
something of his own rather than forego it. Thus it is—to use 
Horace’s comparison—that the young hound is trained for the 
chase in the woods, from the time that he barks at the decr- 


tkin in the hall.’ 
* Venatious, cx quo 


Tempore « cervinam pellamn latravit in eula, 
Militat in silvis catulus,’— Horace, Book i. ep. 2, }. Ge. 
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The precept is very good, to begin with swimming with corks. 
‘There is an error somewhat akin to the one I have been com- 

bating, which may be worth noticing here. Declamations are 
current in the present day against the iniquity of giving a bias 
to the minds of young persons, by teaching them our own inter- 
pretation of the Sacred Volume, instead of leaving them to in- 
vestigate for themselves ; that is, against endeavouring to place 
them in the same situation with those to whom those very 
Scriptures were written; instead of leaving them to struggle 
with difficulties which the Scriptures nowhere contemplate or 
provide against. The maintainers of such a principle would do 
well to consider, whether it would not, if consistently pursued, 
prove too much. Do you not, it might be asked, bias the minds 
of children by putting into their hands the Scriptures themselves, 
as the infallible word of God? If you are convinced that they 
are so, you must be sure that they will stand the test of un- 
prejudiced inquiry. Are you not, at least, bound in fairness to 
teach them, at the same time, the systems of ancient Mythology, 
the doctrines of the Koran, and those of modern philosophers, 
that they may freely chuse amongst all? Let any one who 
is disposed to deride the absurdity of such a proposal, consider 
whether there is any objection to it, which would not equally 
lie against the exclusion of systematic religious instruction, or 
indeed systematic training in any science or art. 

It is urged, however, that since a man must wish to find the 
system true in which he has been rained, his judgment must be 
unduly biassed by that wish. It would follow from this principle, 
that no physician should be trusted who is not utterly indifferent 
whether his patient recovers or dies, and who is not wholly free 
from any favourable hope from the mode of treatment pursued ; 
since clse his mind must be unfairly influenced by his wishes ! 


Pid 


©The predominancy of custom is everywhere visible; insomuch 
as a man would wonder to hear men profess, protest, engage, 
give great words, and then do just as they have done before ; 
as if they were dead images and engines, moved only by 
the wheels of custom.’ 


This ‘ predominancy of custom’ is remarkably exemplified in 
the case of soldiers who have long been habituated to obey, as 
if by a mechanical impulse, the word of command. 

DD 2 
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in by little and hittle. Party is like one of those perilous 
whirlpools sometimes met with at sea. When a vessel reaches 
the outer edge of one of them, the current moves so slowly, 
and with so little of a curve, that the mariners may be uncon- 
scious of moving in any curve at all, or cven of any motion 
whatever. But each circuit of the spiral increases the velocity, 
and gradually increases the curve, and brings the vessel nearer 
to the centre. And pcrhaps this rapid motion, and the direction 
of it, are for the first time perceived, when the force of the 
current has become irresistible. 

Some, no doubt, there were, of those who originally joined 
the Association called ‘ United Irishmen,’ who, entertaining no 
evil designs, were seduced by specious appearances and fair pro- 
fessions, and did not cnough consider that when once embarked 
on the stream of Party, no one can be sure how far he may 
ultimately be carricd. They found themselves, doubtless most 
unexpectedly to many of them, engaged in an attempted revo- 
lution, and partners of men in actual rebellion. 

No doubt many did draw back, though not without difficulty, 
and danger, and shame, when they perceived whither they were 
being hurried ; though it is also, I think, highly probable that 
many were prevented by that difficulty and shame from stopping 
short and turning back in time; and having ‘ stepped in 50 
far,’ persevered in a course which, if it had been originally 
proposed to them, they would have shrunk from with horror, 
saying, ‘Is thy servant a dog that he should do this great 
thing ”’ 

‘It is true that a man may, if he will, withdraw from, and 
disown, a party which he had formerly belonged to. But this 
is a step which requires no small degrce of moral courage. 
And not only are we strongly tempted to shrmk from taking 
aych a step, but also our dread of doing so is likely rather to 
mislead our reason than to overpower it. A man will wish to 
think it justifiable to adhere to the party; and this wish is 
likely to bias his judgment, rather than to prevail on him to 
act contrary to his judgment. For, we know how much the 
judgment of men is likely to be biassed, as well as how much 
they are tempted to acquiesce in something aguiust their judg- 
meut, when carnestly pressed by the majority of those who 
are acting with them,—whom they look up to,—whose appro- 


‘ 
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bation encourages them,—and whose censure they cannot but 
dread. 

‘Some doctrine, suppose, is promulgated, or measure pro- 
posed, or mode of procedure commenced, which some members 
of a party do not, in their unbiassed judgment, approve. But 
any one of them is disposed, first to wish, then to hope, and 
lastly to believe, that those are in the right whom he would be 
sorry to think wrong. And again, in any case where his judg- 
ment may still be unchanged, he may fecl that it is but a small 
concession he is called on to make, and that there are great 
benefits to sct against it; and that, after all, he is perhaps 
called on merely to acquiesce silently in what he does not quite 
approve ; and, he is loth to incur censure, as lukewarm in the 
good cause,—as presumptuous,—as unfriendly towards those 
who are acting with him. To be ‘a breaker up of the Club’ 
(Eracpiag dtaAvrnc) was a reproach, the dread of which, we learn 
from the great historian of Greece, carried much weight with it 
in the transactions of the party-warfare he is describing. And 
we may expect the like im all similar cases. 

‘One may sometimes hear a person say in so many words— 
though far oftener, in his conduct—‘ It is true 1 do not alto- 
gether approve of such and such a step; but it is insisted on as 
essential by those who are acting with us; and if we were to 
hold out against it, we should lose their co-operation; which 
would be a most serious evil. There is nothing to be done, 
thercfore, but to comply.’ ’ 


‘Certainly custom is most perfect when it beginneth in young 
years: this we call education, which is, in effect, but an early 
custom.’ 


Education may be compared to the grafting of a tree. Every 
gardener knows that the younger the wilding-stock is that is to 
be grafted, the easier and the more effectual is the operation, 
because, then, one scion put on just above the root, will become 
the main stem of the tree, and all the branches it puts forth 
will be of the mght sort. When, on the other hand, a tree is 
to be grafted at a considerable age (which may be very success- 
fully done), you have to put on twenty or thirty grafts on the 
several branches ; and aftcrwards you will have to be watching 
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from time to time for the wilding-shoots which the stock will 
be putting forth, and pruning them off. And even so, one 
whose character is to be reformed at mature age, will find it 
necessary not mercly to implant a right principle once for all, 
but also to bestow a distinct attention on the correction of this, 
that, and the other, bad habit. 


It is wonderful that so many persons should confound to- 
gether being accustomed to certain odjects, and accustomed to 
@ certain mode of acting. Aristotle, on the contrary, justly 
remarks that opposite habits are formed by means of the same 
things (ex rwy avrwy, xat ca twy avrwr) treated in opposite 
ways; as, for instance, humanity and inhumanity—by being 
accustomed to the view of suffering, with and without the effort 
to relicve it. Of two persons who have been accustomed to 
the sight of much human misery, one, who has been used to 
pass it by without any effort to relicve it, will become carcless 
and hardened to such spectacles; while another, who has been 
in the practice of reltering sufferers, will acquire a strong habit 
of endeavouring to afford relief. These two persons will both 
have been accustomed to the®same objects, but will have 
acquired opposite habits, from being accustomed to act in oppo- 
site ways. 

‘Suppose that there is in your neighbourhood a loud bell that 
is rung very early every morning to call the labourers in some 
great manufactory. At first, and for some time, your rest will 
be broken by it; but if you accustom yourself to lie still, and 
try to compose yourself, you will become in a few days so used 
fo it, that it will not even wake you. But any one who makes 
a point of rising immediately at the call, will become so used 
fo tf in the opposite way, that the sound will never fail to rouse 
lum from the deepest sleep. Both will have been accustomed 
to the same bell, but will have furmed opposite habits from their 
contrary modes of action. 

‘And we may see the same thing even in the training of brute 
animals. For instance, uf sporting dogs, there are some, such 
as the greyhound, that arc trained to pursue hares ; and others, 
which are trained to sfand motionless when they come upon a 
hare, cven though they sce it running before them. Now, both 
kinds are accustomed to hares; and both have originally the 
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same instincts; for all dogs have an instinctive tendency to 
pursue game. But the one kind of dog has always been en- 
couraged to run after a hare, and the other has always been 
chastised if it attempts to do so, and has been trained to stand 
still.’ ? 

But it must not be forgotten that education resembles the 
grafting of a tree in this point also, that there must be some 
affinity between the stock and the graft, though a very important 
practical difference may exist ; for example, between a worthless 
crab, and a fine apple. Even so, the new nature, as it may be 
called, superinduced by education, must always retain some rela- 
tion to the original one, though differing in most important 
points. You cannot, by any kind of artificial training, make 
any thing of any onc, and obliterate all trace of the natural 
character. Those who hold that this is possible, and attempt 
to effect it, resemble Virgil, who (whether in ignorance or, as 
some think, by way of ‘ poetical licence’) talks of grafting an 
oak on an elm: ‘glandesque sues fregere sub ulmis.’ 

One of Doctor Johnson’s paradoxes, more popular in his 
time than now, but far from being now exploded, was, that a 
given amount of ability may be turned in any direction, ‘ even 
as a man may walk this way or that.’ And so he can; because 
walking is the action for which the legs are fitted ; but though 
he may use his eyes for looking at this object or that, he cannot 
hear with his cyes, or see with his ears. And the eyes and ears 
are not more different than, for instance, the poetical faculty, 
and the mathematical. ‘Oh, but if Milton had turned his mind 
to mathematics, and if Newton had turned his mind to poétry, 
the former might have been the great mathematician, and the 
latter the great poet.’ This is open to the proverbial reply, 
‘If my aunt had been a man, she would have been my uncle.’ 
For, the supposition implied in these ifs is, that Milton apd 
Newton should have been quite different characters from what 
they were. 


lL Lessons on Morals. 
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©... . Minds that have not suffered themselves to fix, but have 
kept themselves open and prepared to recetve continual 
amendment ; which is exceeding rare.’ 


And as admirable as it is rare. Such minds may indced 
print their opinions, but do not stereotype them. Nor does the 
sclf-distrust, the perpetual care, the diligent watchfulness, the 
openness to conviction, the exercise of which is implied in 
Bacon’s description, necessarily involve a state of painful and 
‘unceasing doubt. For, in proportion as a man is watchfully 
and prayerfully on his guard against the unseen current of 
passious and prejudices, which is ever tending to drive him out 
of the night course, in the same degree he will have reason for 
cherishing an humble hope that He, the Spirit of Truth, is, and 
will be, with him, to enlighten his understanding, to guide his 
conduct, and to lead him onwards to that state in which Faith 
shall be succeeded by sight, and hope by enjoyment. 


‘The force of custom, copulate and conjoined, and collegiate, 
is far greater? 


For this reason it is, that what is said or done by very in- 
ferior persons, is the best sign of what is commonly sad or done 
in the place and time in which they hve. A man of resolute 
character, and of an original turn of thought, being more hkely 
to resist this force of ‘ copulate and collegiate’ custom, does not 
furnish so good a sign of what are the prerailing opinions and 
customs. Hence the proverb: 

‘A straw best shows 
How the wind blows.’ 
A bar of heavy metal would not be perceptibly influenced by 
thé wind. 


I wish I could feel justified in concluding this head without 
paving anything of Bacon’s own character ;—without holding 
him up a» himself a lamentable example of practice at variance 
with good sentiments, and sound judgment, and right precepts. 
He thought well, and he spoke well; but he had accustomed 
himself to act very far from well. And justice requires that he 
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should be held up as a warning beacon to teach all men an 
important lesson ; to afford them a sad proof that no intellectual 
power—no extent of learning,—not even the most pure and 
exalted moral sentiments, confined to theory, will supply the 
want of a diligent and watchful conformity in practice to chris- 
tian principle. All the attempts that have been made to vindi- 
cate or palliate Bacon’s moral conduct, tend only to lower, and 
to lower very much, the standard of virtue. He appears but 
too plainly to have been worldly, ambitious, covetous, base, 
sclfish, and unscrupulous.. And it is remarkable that thea 
Mammon which he served proved but a faithless master in the 
end. Ike reached the highest pinnacle, indeed, to which his 
ambition had aimed; but he died impoverished, degraded, dc- 
spised, and broken-hearted. His example, therefore, is far from 
being at all seductive. 

But let no onc, thereupon, undervalue or neglect the lessons 
of wisdom which his writings may supply, and which we may, 
through divine grace, turn to better account than he did him- 
self. It would be absurd to infer, that because Bacon was a 
great philosopher, and far from a good man, therefore you will 
be the better man for keeping clear of his philosophy. His 
intellectual superiority was no more the cause of his moral 
failures, than Solomon’s wisdom was of his. You may be as 
faulty a character as either of them was, without possessing a 
particle of their wisdom, and without seeking to gain instruction 
from it. The intellectual light which they enjoyed did not, 
indeed, kecp them in the right path; but you will not be the 
more likely to walk in it, if you quench any light that is 
afforded you. 


1 This censure of Bacon has actually been complained of as undeserved ; not 
on the ground that his couduct was any better than it is but too well knowy 4o 
have been, but on the ground that his eritings contain excellent views of Gospel- 
truth ! 

This is eaactly the doctrine of the ancient Gnosties; who held that their (so- 
called) Anowledge [Gnosis] of the Gospel would save them, though leading a 
vicious life, 

But when instances of such teaching in our own days are adduced (as unhappily 
may be done to a great extent), some persons—including some who are themselves 
of blameless life—resolutely shut their ears to evidence, and will not be brought 
to perceive, or at least to acknowledge, that any such thing as Gnosticism exists 
among us, or thab we are in any danger of antinomian doctrine. 

So strong is the force of Party ! 
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The Canaanites of old, we should remember, dwelt in ‘a 
good land, flowing with milk and honey,’ though they wor- 
shipped not the truc God, but served abominable demons with 
sacrifices of the produce of their soil, and even with the blood 
of their children. But the Israclites were invited to go in, and 
take possession of ‘ well-stored houses that they builded not, 
and wells which they digged not ;’ and thcy ‘took the labours 
of the people in possession ;’ only, they were warned to beware 
lest, in their prosperity and wealth, they should ‘forget the 
dord their God,’ and to offer to Him the first fruits of their 
land. 
Neglect not, then, any of the advantages of intellectual 
cultivation which God’s providence has placed within your 
reach; nor ‘think scorn of that pleasant Jand,’ and prefer 
wandering by choice in the barren wilderness of ignorance ; 
but let the intellect which God has endowed you with be cul- 
tivated as a servant to Him, and then it will be, not a master, 


but a useful servant, to you. 


ESSAY XL. OF FORTUNE. 


T cannot be denied but outward accidents conduce much to 

fortune ; favour, opportunity, death of others, occasion fitting 
virtue: but chiefly the mould of a man’s fortune is in his own 
hands. ‘ Faber quisque fortunz sue,’ saith the poet :’ and the 
most frequent of external causes is, that the folly of one man is 
the fortune of another ; for no man prospers so suddenly as by 
others’ errors ; ‘ serpens nisi serpentem comederit non fit draco.’? 
Overt and apparent? virtues bring forth praise; but there be 
secret and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune; certain 
deliveries of a man’s self, which have no name. The Spanish 
name, ‘ disemboltura,’‘ partly expresseth them, when there be 
not stonds® and restiveness in a man’s nature, but that the 
wheels of his mind keep way ° with the wheels of his fortune ; 
for so Livy (after he had described Cato Major in these words. 
‘in illo viro, tantum robur corporis et animi fuit, ut quocunque 
loco natus cssct, fortunam sibi facturus videretur’)’ falleth upon 
that he had, ‘ versatile ingenium.’* Therefore, if a man look 
sharply and attentively, he shall see fortune ; for though she be 
blind, yet she is not invisible. The way of fortune is like the 
milken® way in the sky; which is a meeting, or knot, of a 


- ‘Every man the artificer of his own fortune.’—Appius C/audius; but attri- 
buted by Bacon elsewhere (fdvancement of Learning) to Plautus. 

2 «Unless the serpent devours the serpent, it does not become a dragon,’ 
/ 3 Apparent. Erident ; hnvwn; visible. 

© As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 
In my mind ought to be prevented.’—Shakespere. 

‘The outward and apparent sanctity should flow from purity of heart. asa 

4 Desenvoltura. Graceful ease. 
i ® Stonds, Stops. The removal of the stonds and impediments of the mind, 
that often clears the passage and current to a man’s fortune.’—Bacon’s Letter to 
Sor Henry Temple, 
y. & Way. Time. The time in which a certain space can be passed through or 
over. 

‘A mile-way.’—Chaucer. 

7 ©In that man there was so much strength of body and of mind, that itYseems 
that in whatever place he had been, he would have made fortune his own.’ 

8 «A versatile mind.’ . 

® Milken. Milky, ‘The remedies are to be proposed from a constant course 
of the milken diet. —Zemple. 
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number of small stars not seen asunder, but giving light 
together: so are there a number of little and scarce discerned 
virtues, or rather facultics and customs, that make men fortunate: 
the Italians note some of them, such as a man would little 
think. When they speak of one that cannot do amiss, they 
will throw in into his other conditions, that he hath ‘ Poco di 
matto ;' and, certainly, there be not two morc fortunate pro- 
perties than to have a little of the fool, and not too much of 
the honest : therefore extreme lovers of their country, or masters, 
were never fortunate ; neither can they be; for when a man 
placeth his thoughts without himself, he goeth not his own way. 
A hasty fortune maketh an enterpriscr? and remover’ (the 
French hath it better, ‘entreprenant,’ or ‘ remuant’), but the 
exercised ‘ fortune makcth the able man. Fortune is to be 
honoured and respected, and’ it be but for her daughters, Con- 
science and Reputation; for those two felicity brecdeth; the 
first within a man’s self, the latter in others towards him. All 
wise men, to decline® the envy of their own virtues, use to 
ascribe them to Providence and Fortune ; for so they may the 
better assume them: and besides, it is greatness in a man to be 
the care of the higher powers. So Casar said to the pilot in 
the tempest, ‘Casarem portas, et fortunam cjus.’’ So Sylla 
chose the name of ‘felix,’ and not of ‘magnus :’*® and it hath 
been noted, that those who ascribe openly too much to their 
own wisdom and policy, end unfortunate. It is written, that 
Timotheus, the Athemian, aftcr he had, in the account he gave 
to the State of lis goverument, often interlaced this speech, 
‘And in this fortune had no part,’ never prospered in anything 


1 <A little of the fool.’ 
* Enterpriscr, .4n adventurer; a bold projector. 


‘Wit makes an enferpruer, sense a wan.’— Young. 
* Remover. Agttator. 
‘ Exerewed. Made familiar by use. ‘A heart exercised with covetous prac- 
tas "—2 Pet. ii. 14. 
‘And £f, 
‘Nay, and 1] suffer this, ] may go crazu.’—Beaumont aad Fletcher, 
* Veclne To avvid. 
‘Since the Muses do invoke my power, 
J shall no more decline the sscred bower 
Where Gloriana, the great mistregs, lies.’— Sir P, Sidney. 
7 *You carry Casar and his fortunes.’ —Plut. Vit. Caesar. 38. 
* ‘Fortunate,’ (aud not of) ‘ grect.’—Plut, Syll. 34. 
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he undertook afterward. Certainly there be whose fortunes are 
like Homer’s verses, that have a slide’ and an easiness more 
than the verses of other poeta; as Plutarch saith of Timoleon’s’ 
fortune, in respect of that of Agesilaus, or Epaminondas ; and 
that this should be, no doubt it is much in a man’s self. 


ANTITHETA ON FORTUNE. 


PRO. CONTRA. 
‘ Virtutes apertw laudes pariunt ; oc- ‘Stultitia unius, fortuna alterius. 
cults fortunas. ‘ The folly of one is the good fortune 


‘ Virtues that are openly seen obtain = of another,’ 
prase ; but what rs called luch ws the 
result of unpercerved virtues.’ 


‘Fortuna veluti galaxia; hoc est, 
nodus quarundam obscurarum virtutum, 
sine nomuine. 

‘ Fortune ts like a galary, that is to 
say, a collection of certain unseen and 
nameless endowments,’ 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘So are there a number of little and scarce discerned faculties 
or customs, that make men fortunate.’ 


It 1s common to hear the lower orders speak of luck, either as 
their mode of expressing what Bacon here calls ‘ small faculties 
and customs,’ or, as attributing to fortune what is a kind of 
indescribable and imperceptible shill. You may hear them 
speak of a woman who has good luck in her butter-making or 
in bread-making ; of a gardener who is lucky or who is unlucky 
in grafting, or in raising melons, &c. 


‘ When they (the Italians) speak of one that cannot do amiss, 
they will throw into his other conditions, that he hath ‘ Poco 
di matto’ [a little of the fool). 


This is in accordance with the proverb, ‘ Fortune favours 
fools ;? and it would have been well if Bacon had said some- 





~ 1 Slide. Fluency. ‘Often he giad used to be an actor in tragedies, where he 
had learned, besides a slidingness of language, norjusintauce with my passions.’— 
Sidney. Vit. Timol, 36. 
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thing more of it. Fortune is said to favour fools, because they 
trust all to fortune. When a fool escapes any danger, or 
succeeds in any undertaking, it is said that fortune farours him; 
while a wise man is considered to prosper by his own prudence 
and foresight. For instance, if a fool who does not bar his 
door, escapes being robbed, it is ascribed to his luck; but the 
prudent man, having taken precautions, is not called fortunate. 
But a wise man is, in fact, more likely to mect with good 
fortune than a foolish one, because he puts himself in the way 
of it. If he is sending off a ship he has a better chance of 
obtaining a favourable wind, because he chuses the place and 
season in which such winds prevail as will be favourable to him. 
If the fool’s ship arrives safely, it is by good luck alone ; while 
both must be in some degree indebted to fortune for success.’ 

One way in which fools succeed where wise men fail is, that, 
through ignorance of the danger, they sometimes go coolly 
about some hazardous business. Hence the proverb that ‘The 
fairies take care of children, drunken men, and idiots.’ 

A surgeon was once called in to bleed an apoplectic patient. 
He called the physician aside, and explained to him that in this 
particular subject the artery lay so unusually erer the vem, that 
there was imminent risk of prickmg it. ‘Well, but he west 
be bled at all hazards; for he is sure to die without’ ‘1 am 
£0 nervous,’ said the surgcon, ‘that my hand would be unsteady. 
But I know of a barber hard by who i» accustomed to bleed ; 
and as he is ignorant of anatomy, he will go to work coolly.’ 
The barber was summoned, and performed the operation readily 
and safely. When it was over, the surgeon showed him some 
anatomical plates, and explained to him that he had missed 
the artery only by a hair’s breadth. He never ventured to 
bleed again. 


‘One sometimes meets with an ‘ ill-used man ;’ a man with 
whom everything goes wrong; who is always thinking how 
happy he should be to exchange his present wretched situation 
for such and such another; and when be has obtained it, find- 
ing that he is far worse off than before, and sceking a remove; 
and as soon as he has obtained that, discovering that his last 


te oe ~ me ~ aed 


See Proverbs and Precepts for Copy -piaces. 
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situation was just the thing for him, and was beginning to open 
to him a prospect of unbroken happiness, far beyond his present 
state, &c. To him a verse of Shakespere well applies :-— 
‘() thoughts of men accurst ! 
Past, and to come, seem best, things present, worst.’ 

One is reminded of a man travelling in the African desert, sur- 
rounded by mirage, with a (sceming) lake behind him, and a 
lake before him, which, when he has reached, he finds to be 
still the same barren and scorching sand. A friend aptly 
remarked, ‘ This man’s happiness has no present tense.’ 


ESSAY XLI. OF USURY.' 


ANY have made witty invectives against usury. They 

say, that it is pity? the devil should have God’s part, 
which is the tithe ; that the usurer is the greatest Sabbath- 
breaker, because his plough goeth every Sunday; that the 
usurer is the drone that Virgil speaketh of: 


‘Ignavum fucos pecus a preesepibus arcent ;’5 


that the usurer breaketh the first law that was made for man- 
kind after the fall, which was, ‘In sudore vultus tui comedes 
panem tuum,’‘ not ‘In sudore vultus alieni;’°® that usurers 
should have orange-tawny bonnets, because they do judaize ; 
that it is against nature for money to beget moncy ; and the 
like. I say this only, that usury is a ‘concessum propter 
duritiem cordis :’* for since there must be borrowing and lend- 
ing, and men are so hard of heart as’ they will not lend freely, 
usury must be permitted. Some others have made suspicious 
and cunning propositions of bank», discovery of men’s estates, 
and other inventions ; but few have spoken of usury usefully. 
It is good to set before us the incommodities* and commodities’ 
of usury, that the good may be either weighcd out or culled 


1 Usury. Interest on money (not, as now, unlawful interest), ‘Thou oughtest, 
therefore, to have put my money to the exchangers, and then, at my coming, | 
should have received mine own with usury.’— Matt. xxv. 27. ‘Our angles are like 
money put to usury; they may still thrive, though we sit still, and do nothing.’ — 
Isaak Walton. 

2 Itis pity. Jt ia yity 

‘That he is wad, ’tis true; ’tis true, 'tes prety ; 

: And pity ’tis, ’tis true.’ —Shahespere. 

2 «They drive from the hive the lazy swarm of drones.’—Georg. iv. 168. 

4 «In the sweat of thy face shalt thou cat bread.’—Gen. iii. 19. 

’ <In the sweat of another’s face.’ 

© «A concession on account of hardness of heart.’—See Matt. xix. 8. 

7 As. That See page 23. 

* Incommodity. Inconvenience ; disadvantage. ‘ The uncouth incommodity of 
my solitary life.’—Bishop Hall. ‘ What incommodity have you conceived to be in 

the common law,’—Spenser. 

* Cummoditics, Advantages, 


‘I will turn diseases to commodity.’—Shakespere. 
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out; and warily to provide, that, while we make forth to that 
which is better, we mect not with that which is worse. 

The discommodities* of usury are, first, that it makes fewer 
merchants: for were it not for this lazy trade of usury, money 
would not lie still, but it would in great part be employed upon 
merchandising, which is the vena porta’ of wealth in a State: the 
second, that it makes poor merchants; for as a farmer cannot 
husband his ground so well if he sit at a great rent, so the 
merchant cannot drive his trade so well if he sit at great usury: 
the third is incident to the other two, and that is, the decay of 
customs of kings, or estates,’ which ebb or flow with merchan- 
dising: the fourth, that it bringeth the treasure of a realm or 
State into a few hands; for the usurer being at certainties, and 
the other at uncertaintics, at the end of the game most of the 
money will be in the box, and ever a State flourisheth when 
wealth is more equally spread: the fifth, that it beats down the 
price of Jand; for the employment of money is chiefly either 
merchandising, or purchasing ; and usury waylays both: the 
sixth, that it doth dull and damp all industries, improvements, 
and new inventions, wherein money would be stirring, if it were 
not for this slug: the last, that it is the canker and ruin of 
many men’s estates, which in process of time breeds a public 
poverty. 

On the other side, the commodities of usury are, first, that 
howsoever® usury in some respects hindereth merchandising, yet 
in some other it advanccth it ; for it is certain that the greatest 
part of trade is driven by young merchants upon borrowing at 
interest ; so as° if the usurer either call in or keep back his 
money, there will ensue presently a great stand of trade: the 
second is, that, were it not for this casy borrowing upon interest, 
men’s necessities would draw upon them a most sudden undoing,’ 
in that® they would be forced to sell their means (be it lands 


1 Discommodities, Inconveniences. See page 357. 

2 Merchandising. Trading. ‘The Phenicians, of whose exceeding smerchandis- 
ing we read so much in ancient histories, were Canaanites, whose very name sig- 
nities merchants.’—Brerewood. 

y % The great vein. * Estates. States. See page 135. 
,' 5 Howaoever. Although. See page 2. ® As. That. See page 23. 

7 Undoing. See page 300. 

‘8 In that. Juasmuch as. ‘Things are preached not ia that they are taught, 
but tn that they are published.’—Hooker. 


BE? 
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or goods) far under foot,’ and so, whereas usury doth but gnaw 
upon them, bad markets would swallow them quite up. As for 
mortgaging, or pawning, it will little mend the matter; for 
either men will not take pawns’ without use,’ or if they do, they 
will look precisely for the forfciture. I remember a cruel 
monied man in the country, that would say, ‘The devil take 
this usury, it keeps us from forfeitures of mortgages and bonds.’ 
The third and last is, that it is a vanity to conceive that there 
would be ordinary borrowing without profit, and it is impossible 
to conceive the number of inconveniences that will ensue, if 
borrowing be cramped: therefore to speak of the abolishing of 
usury is idle; all States have ever had it in one kind or rate or 
other—so as that opinion must be sent to Utopia. 

To speak now of the reformation and reglement‘ of usury, 
how the discommodities of it may he best avoided, and the 
commodities retained. It appears by the balance of commo- 
dities and discommoditics of usury, two things are to be recon- 
ciled ; the one that the tooth of usury be grinded, that it bite 
not too much; the other that there be left open a means to 
invite monied men to lend to the merchants, for the continuing 
and quickening* of trade. ‘This cannot be done, exeept you 
introduce two several sorts of usury, a Jess and a greater; for 
if vou reduce usury to one low rate, it will case the common 
borrower, but the merchant will be to seek for money ; and it 
is to be noted, that the trade of merchandise bemg the most 
lucrative, may bear usury at a good rate— other contracts not xo. 

To serve both intentions,’ the way would be bnetly thus :— 
that there be two rates of usury; the one free and general for 
all, the other under licence only to certain persons, and in 
certain places of merchandising. First, therefore, let usury im 
general be reduced to five in the hundred, and Jet that rate be 
proclaimed to be free and current, and Ict the State shut itself 


' Under foot. Too low, * What a stupiduess is it, then, that we sbuuld deject 
ourselves Ww such a sluggish, and waderfoot phulosuphy.’-- Millon. 

? Pawns. Pledges. 

‘ Her vath for love, ber nonour’s pawa,.— Shakespere. 

Cee. Interest, - © Reglement. Regulation. 

* Quicken, To gree lefe to. * You hath He guickened, who were dead in tres- 
saree ae mne.’— Kyhes, ii. 1. 

ntention. Olyect. ‘The principal intention (in chronic distempers) is tu 

restore the tune of the sulid perts.’—Arbuthact. 
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out to take any penalty for the same. This will preserve bor- 
rowing from any general stop or dryness—this will ease infinite 
borrowers in the country—this will, in good part, raise the price 
of land, because land purchased at sixteen years’ purchase will 
yield six in the hundred, and somewhat more, whereas this rate 
of interest yiclds but five—this, by like reason, will encourage 
and edge industrious and profitable improvements, because many 
will rather venture in that kind, than take five in the hundred, 
especially having been used to greater profit. Secondly, let 
there be certain persons licenced to lend to known merchants 
upon usury, at a high rate, and let it be with the cautions fol- 
lowing. Let the rate be, even with the merchant himself, 
somewhat more easy than that he used formerly to pay; for by 
that means all borrowers shall have some ease by this reforma- 
tion, be he merchant or whosoever’—let it be no bank, or com- 
mon stock, but every man be master of his own money; not 
that [ altogether mislike’ banks, but they will hardly be brooked, 
in regard‘ of certain suspicions. Let the State be answered* 
some smal] matter for the licence, and the rest left to the 
lender; for if the abatement be but small, it will no whit’ 
discourage the lender ; for he, for example, that took before ten 
or nine in the hundred, will sooner descend to eight in the 
hundred, than give over this trade of usury, and go from certain 
gains to gains of hazard. Let these licenced lenders be in 
number indcfinite, but restrained to certain principal cities and 
towns of merchandise; for then they will be hardly able to 
colour’ other men’s monies in the country, so as the licence of 


1 Whosoever. Whoever. ‘ Whosoever should give the blow, the murder would 
be his. We are guilty of all the evil we might have hindered” — Bishop Hall. 
2 Mislike. WDistike. 
‘And Israel, whom I lov’d so dear, 
Misliked me for his choice.’— Milton. _? 
3 In regard. On account. See page 310. 
, ‘ Answer. To pay. 
‘Who studies day and night 
To answer all the debts he owes to you.’—Shakespere. 
’ Whit. Jn the least; in the smallest degree. ‘I was nota whit behind the 
very chiefest apostles’ —2 Cor. xi. 5. 
© We love, and ure no whit regarded .’— Sidney. : 
6 Colour. To pass for their own. ‘To colour a stranger's goods is, when a 
rites n allows a une to enter goods at the Custom-house in his name.’— 


Phillips. 
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nine will not suck away the current rate of five; for no man 
will lend his monies far off, nor put them into unknown hands. 

If it be objected that this doth in any sort authorise usury, 
which before was in some places but permissive, the answer is, 
that it is better to mitigate usury by declaration than to suffer 
it to rage by connivance. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


It is wonderful how late any right notions on this subject 
were introduced ; and not even now have they been universally 
adopted. I have already remarked, in the notes to the Essay 
on ‘Seditions and Troubles,’ that the error of over-governing 
always prevails in the earher stages of civilization, even as the 
young are more hable to it than the experienced. Aud that 
Bacon shared in this error is evident from his advocating 
sumptuary laws—the regulating of prices —the legislating against 
engrossers—prohibiting the laying down of land in pasture, &e. 
All these puenilitics are to be found im the earlier laws of all 
countries. In this Essay on ‘ Usury,’ he does not go the whole 
length of the prejudices existing in his time, though he partakes 
of them in a great degree. In his day, and long before, there 
were many Who held it absolutely sinful to receive any interest 
for money, on the ground of the proluibition of it to the 
Tsraclites in their dealings with each other; though the Mosaic 
law itself proves the contrary, siuce it allows lending at interest 
to a stranger; and certainly the Israclites were not permitted 
to oppress and defraud strangers. 


‘Since there must be borrowing and lending, and men are sv 
hard of heart as they will nol lend freely... . 


It seems strange that a man of Bacon’s acutencss should not 
have perceived—but it is far more strange that legislators in 
the nineteenth century should not have perceived—that there is 
no esscutial differeuce between the use of any other kind of 
property, and money, which represents, aud is equivalent to, 
any and all kinds. It uever occurred to Bacon, seemingly, 
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that no man is called hard-hearted for not letting his land or 
his house rent-free, or for requiring to be paid for the use of 
his horse, or his ship, or any other kind of property. 

As for the lending of money making ‘ fewer merchants,’ and 
“causing money to lie still,’ it is evident that this is the very 
reverse of the fact; as imdeed is hinted in the Essay. Great 
part of the trade and manufactures in every prosperous country 
is carried on with borrowed capital, lent by those who have not 
the skill and leisure to carry on such business themselves; and 
who, if they were prevented from thus investing their capital, 
would be driven either to let their ‘ money lie still’ in a strong 
box, or clse to engage in a business for which they were not 
fitted. 

If I build a mill or a ship, and let it to a manufacturer or 
merchant, every one would allow that this is a very fair way of 
investing capital; quite as fair, and much wiser, than if, being 
ignorant of manufactures and trade, I were to set up as a manu- 
facturer or merchant. Now if, instead of this, I lend a merchant 
money to buy or build a ship for himself, or advance money to 
the manufacturer to erect his buildings and machinery, he will 
probably suit himself better than if I had taken this on myself, 
without his experience. 

No doubt, advantage is often taken of a man’s extreme ne- 
cessity, to demand high interest, and exact payment with rigour. 
But it is equally true that advantage is taken, in some crowded 
town, of a man’s extreme need of a night’s lodging. And it 
is but too well known, that where there is an excessive compe- 
tition for land, as almost the sole mode of obtaining a sub- 
sistence, it is likely that an exorbitant rent will be asked, and 
that this will be exacted with unbending severity. But who 
would thereupon propose that the letting of land should be 
prohibited, or that a maximum of rent should be fixed by law? 
For, legislative interposition in dealings between man and nfan, 
except for the prevention of fraud, generally increases the evil 
it seeks to remedy. A prohibition of interest, or—which is 
only a minor degree of the same error—a prohibition of any 
beyond a certain fixed rate of interest, has an effect similar to 
that of a like interference between the buyers and sellers of any 
other commodity. If, for example, in a time of scarcity it were 
enacted, on the ground that cheap food is desirable, that bread 
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and meat should not be sold beyond such and such a price, the 
result would be that every one would be driven—unless he 
would submit to be starved—to evade the law ; and he would 
have to pay for his food more than he otherwise would, to cover 
(1) the cost of the contrivances for the evasion of the law, and 
(2) a compensation to the scller for the risk, and also for the 
discredit, of that evasion. Even so, a man who is in want of 
money, and can find no one to lend it him at legal interest, 18 
either driven (as Bacon himself remarks), to «cll his property at 
a rumous loss, or else he borrows of some Jew, who contnves 
to evade the law; and he has to pay for that evasion Suppose, 
for instance, he could borrow (if there were no usury-laws! at 
eight per cent, he will have to pay, perhaps, virtually, twelve 
per cent, because (1) he has to resort to a man who incurs 
diagrace by his trade, and who will require a greater profit to 
compensate for the discredit, and 2 he will have to recenve 
part of his loan im goods which he does not want, at au evorln- 
tant price, or im some other way to receive Joss, really, than he 
doer nominally 


ESSAY XLII. OF YOUTH AND AGE. 


MAN that is young in years may be old in hours, if he 

have lost no time; but that happeneth rarely. Generally, 
youth is like the first cogitations, not so wise as the second, for 
there is a youth in thoughts as well as in ages; and yet the 
invention of young men is more lively than that of old, and 
imaginations stream into their minds better, and, as it were, 
more divinely. Natures that have much heat, and great and 
violent desires and perturbations, are not ripe for action till they 
have passed the meridian of their years; as it was with Julius 
Caesar and Septimius Severus, of the latter of whom it is said, 
‘Juventutenm egit, erroribus, imo furoribus plenam :’' and yet he 
was the ablest emperor almost of all the list; but reposed? na- 
tures may do well in youth, as it is secn in Augustus Caesar, 
Cosmus Duke of Florence, Gaston de Fois, and others. On the 
other side, heat and vivacity in age is an exccllent composition’ 
for business. Young men are fitter to invent than to judge, 
fitter for execution than for counsel, and fitter for new projects 
than for settled business ; for the experience of age, in things that 
fall within the compass of it, directeth them, but in new things 
xbuscth‘ them. The errors of young men are the ruin of busi- 
ness, but the errors of aged men amount but to this—that more 
might have been done, or sooner. Young men, in the conduct 
and manage’ of actions, embrace more than they can hold; stir 
more than they can quict ; fly to the end, without consideration 
of the mcans and degrees; pursue some few principles which 
they have chanced upon, absurdly ; care not’ to mnovate, which 


1 ¢ His youth was not only full of errors, but of frantic p ssions,’—Spartian, 
Vit. Ser. 

7 Reposed, Calm. ‘With wondrous reposedaers of mind, and gentle words, 
Reputation answered.’——Trauslation of Bocculins, 1620. 

3 Composition, Temperament. See page 332. 

1 Abuse. Zo dececve; to lead astray. 


‘Nor be with all those tempting words aéused.’— Pope. 
* Minage. Management. 
‘The manage of my state.’ —Shakespere. 
* Cure nut. -dire net cautiuas. 
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draws unknown inconveniences; use extreme remedies at first ; 
and (that, which doubieth all crrors) will not acknowledge or 
retract them; hike an unready horse that will neither stop nor 
turn. Men of age object too much, consult too long, adventure 
doo little, repent too soon, and seldom drive busincss home to 
the full period,’ but content themselves with a mediocrity of 
success. Certainly it is good to compound cmployments of 
both ; for that will be good for the present, because the virtues 
of ether age may correct the defects of both; and good for 
succession, that young men may be learners, wilnle men m age 
arc actors; and, lastly, good for extern- accidents, because 
authority followeth old men, and favour and popularity youth ; 
but, for the moral part, perhaps, youth will have the pre- 
eminence, as age hath for the pohtic. A certann Rabbin, upon 
the teat, ‘ Your young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams,’* interrcth that voung men are admittcd 
nearcr to God than old, because vision as a clearer revelation 
than a dream; and, certamly, the more a man drmketh of the 
world, the more it intovicateth, and age doth profit § rather im 
the powers of understanding, than in the virtaes of the will and 
affectious = There be some Lave au ovcr-carly mpeness in ther 
years, which fadeth betimes these arc, first, such as have brittle 
wits, the edge whereof is soon turned , such as was Hermogencs 
the rhetonman, whose books are exceeding subtle, who after- 
wards waved stupid oa sccund sort is of those that have some 
natural dispoutions, which have better grace in youth than in 
aye, such ass a floent and dusurious specch, which becomes 
youth well, but not age, so Tully saith of Hortensims, ¢ Idem 


1 Pera Completion peerfe bum Ta lyeht oonm rung stances, Uh hight will 
uj year greater or loowr, wat they «uae to ther atuaaal gorio lm daghy, 
me Extern, 9 Eaternal 

s 


‘When ty outward action d th dewonstrate 
The not se act and figure of uty lemrt, 
Ju camypl went cafera, ‘tue wut long after, 
Hut To wali weer ay heart upum my alecse, 
bor diwe tu pach at — Ahadeapere. 
3 Juel r ak 
4 Pr he Zu tut prure, * Phat thy prufitiag ish Upper giite all men, << 
7m wey ‘ito gremt micas of profiteag yourelf supy chiygently cael 
lent deeipns '— Lirgs'es 
= aa Tu geow, tu becume. ‘Paul wud Barnabas saad bold’— dele 
mui. 40. 
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manebat, neque idem dcecebat :' the third is of such as take too 
high a strain at the first, and are magnanimous more than tract? 
of years can uphold; as was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy 
saith in effect, ‘ Ultima primis cedebant.’? 


ANTITHETA ON YOUTH AND AGE. 


PRo. ConTEA. 
* * * * * ‘Juventus peenitentie campus. 

‘Senes sibi sapiunt magis, aliis et ‘ Youth is the fleld for the seeds of 
reipublices minus. repentance,’ 

‘Old men have more wisdom for 
themselves, and less for others, and for ‘Ingenitus est juvenibus senilis auc- 
tre public,’ toritatis contemptus; ut quisque suo 

periculo sapiat. 

‘Si conspici daretur, magis deformat ‘A contempt for the judgments of 

animos, quam corpora, senectus, age 1s implanted in youth, in order that 


‘If the mind could be an object of every one may be sentenced to learn 
sight, tt would he seen that old age  wesdun at his own risk, : 
deforms it more than the body.’ . 

‘Tempus, ad qua consilia non advo- 

‘Senes omnit metaunt, preter Deos, — catur, nec rata habet. 


‘Old men fear everything bul the ‘When Time is not called in as a 
rods.” counsellor, neither does it ratify the 
decision,’ 


¢ 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Many readers of Aristotle’s admirable description (in the 
Rhetoric) of the Young and the Old, (in which he gives so decided 
t preference to the character of the young,) forget, that he is 
lescribing the same man at different periods of life, since the 
id must have been young. As it is, he gives just the right 
new of the character of the ‘ natural man,’ (as the Apostle Paul 
*xpresscs it,) which is, to become—on the whole,—gradually 


a 4 


- _— eee we we ~~ _ 


1 «He remained the same; but the eame was no longer becoming fo him’— 
vie. Brut. gs. 
2 Tract. Course. 
‘My fansies all are Hed, 
And tract of time begins to weave 
Grey haires upon my head.’—Lord Four. 
(This iy supposed to be the original of Shabespere’s 
grave-digger’s song in Heamiet.) 


4° Phe het fell short of the first.” — Zerg, vavili, 53. 
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worse, when no superior and purifying principle has been im- 
planted. Some people fancy that a man grows good by grow- 
ing old, without taking any particular pains about it. But ‘The 
older the crab-tree, the more crabs it bears,’ says the proverb. 
Unless a correcting principle be engrafted, though a man may, 
perhaps, outgrow the vices and follies of youth ; but other vices, 
and even worse, will come in their stead. If, indeed, a wilding 
tree be grafted, when young, with a good fruit tree, then, the 
older it is, if it be kept well pruned, the more good fruit it will 
bear. 


‘.f man that ts young in years may be old in hours, if he have 
lost no time,’ 


« Many are apt to overlook, with regard to mental qualifica- 
tions. what Bacon has here said, that the junior in years may be 
the senior in experience. And this may be, not only from his 
having had better opportunities, but also from his understanding 
better how to learn from experience.‘ Several different men, 
who have all had equal, or even the very same, experience, that 
is, have been witnesses or ageuts in the same transactions, will 
often be found to resemble so many different men looking at 
the same book: one, perhaps, though he distinctly sees black 
marhs on white paper, has never learned his letters; anothe 
ean read, but is a stranger to the danguage m which the book 1. 
written ; another has an acquaintance with the language, but 
understands it imperfectly ; another js familiar with the éan- 
guage, but is a stranger to the subject of the book, and wants 
power or previous instruction to enable him fully to take in the 
author’s drift; while another agam perfectly comprehends the 
whole. 

‘The object that strikes the eye is to all of these persons the 
same; the difference of the impressions produced on the mind 
of cach is referable to the differences in their minds.” 

And this explains the fact, which T have already touched 
upon in the notes on the Essay ‘Of seeming Wise,’ namely, 
the great disercpancy that we find in the results of what arc 
calied Expericuee and Common-scnse, as contradistinguished 
from Theory. 


~~ uF 


* Poltucal kevnomy, Lect. ww. 
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‘Men are apt not to consider with sufficient attention, what 
it is that constitutes Experience in each point ; so that frequently 
one man shall have credit for much Experience, in what relates 
to the matter in hand, and another, who, perhaps, possesses as 
much, or more, shall be underrated as wanting it. The vulgar, 
of all ranks, need to be warned, first, that ¢ime alone does not 
constitute Experience ; so that many years may have passed over 
a man’s head, without his even having had the same opportunities 
of acquiring it, as another, much younger: secondly, that the 
longest practice in conducting any business in one way, does not 
necessarily coufer any experience in conducting it in a different 
way: e.g. an expericnced Hushandman, or Minister of State, 
in Persia, would be much at a loss in Europe; and if they had 
some things less to learn than an entire novice, on the other 
hand they would have much to unlearn; and, thirdly, that 
merely being conversant about a certain class of subjects, does 
not confer Experience in a case, where the Operations, and the 
End proposed, are different. It 1s said that there was an 
Amsterdam merchant, who had dealt largely in corn all his life, 
who had never seen a ficld of wheat growing: this man had 
doubtless acquired, by Experience, an accurate judgment of the 
qualities of each description of corn,—of the best methods of 
storing it,—of the arts of buying and selling it at proper 
times, &c.; but he would have been greatly at a loss in its cul- 
tivation ; though he had becn, ina certain way, long conversant 
about corn. Nearly similar is the Expericnce of a practised 
lawyer, (supposing him to be nothing more,) in a case of Legis- 
lation. Because he has been long conversant about Law, the 
unreflecting attribute great weight to his legislative judgment ; 
whereas his constant habits of fixing his thoughts on what the 
law is, and withdrawing it from the irrelevant question of what 
the law ought to be ;—his carcful observance of a multitude gf 
rules, (which afford the more scope for the display of his skill, 
in proportion as they are arbitrary and unaccountable,) with a 
studied imdifference as to that which is furcign from his business, 
the convenience or inconvenience of those Rules—may be expected 
to operate unfavourably on his judgment in questions of Legis- 
lation: and are likely to counterbalance the advantages of his 


superior knowledge, even in such points as do bear on the 
question. 
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‘ Again, a person who is more properly to be regarded as an 
antiquarian than anything else, will sometimes be regarded as 
high authority in some subject respecting which he has perhaps 
little or no real knowledge or capacity, if he have collected « 
multitude of facts relative to it. Suppose for instance a man of 
much reading, and of retentive memory, but of unphilosophical 
mind, to have amassed a great collection of particulars respect- 
ing the writers on some science,—the times when they flourishcd, 
—the numbers of their followers, the editions of their works, &c., 
it is not unlikely he may lead both others and himself into the 
belief that he is a great authority in that science ; when perhaps 
he may in reality know—though a great deal about it—nothing 
of it. Such a man’s mind, compared with that of one really 
versed in the subject, is like an antiquarian armoury, full of 
curious old weapons.—many of them the more precious from 
having been long since superseded,—as compared with a well- 
stocked arsenal, containing al] the most approved warlike imple- 
ments fit for actual service. 

‘In matters connected with Political-economy, the experience 
of practical men is often appealed to in opposition to those who 
are called theurists ; even though the latter perhaps are deducing: 
conclusions from a wide induction of facts, while the experience 
of the others will often be found only to amount to their having 
been long conversant with the details of office, and having all 
that time gone on in a certain beaten track, from which they 
never tried, or witnessed, or even imagined a deviation. 

‘So also the authority derived from experience of a practical 
miner,—f.¢. one who has wrought all his hfe in one mine,—will 
sometimes delude a speculator iuto a vain search for metal or 
coal, against the opinion perhaps of Theorists, i.e. persons of 
citensive geological observation. 

‘It may be added, that there is a proverbial maxim which 
bears witness to the advantage sometimes posscased by an obser 
vaut bystander over those actually engaged in any transaction 
—‘ The looker-on often sees more of the game than the players’ 
Now the looker-on is precisely (in Greek Qewpoc) the Thee 
rist. 

‘* When then you find any one confrasting, in this and in 
other subjects, what he calls‘ experience,’ with ‘ theory,’ you will 
usually perceive, on attentive examination, that he is in reality 


a 
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comparing the results of a confined, with that of a wider expe- 
rience ;—a more imperfect and crude theory, with one more 


cautiously framed, and based on a more copious induction.’ ’ ’ 


‘The experience of age in new things abuseth them.’ 


The old are more liable to the ‘ rashness of the Aorse,’ and the 
younger, to that of the moth ; the distinction between which 
I have before poiuted out. The old again are more likely than 
the young, to claim, and to give, an undue deference to the 
judgment, in reference to some new plan or system, of those 
who are the most thoroughly familiar with the old one. On 
this point I have already dwelt in my remarks on Innovation. 


© Natures that have much heat are not ripe for action till they 
have passed the meridian of their years.’ 


There is a strange difference in the ages at which different 
persons acquire such maturify as they are capable of, and at 
which some of those who have greatly distinguished themselves 
have done, and been, something remarkable. Some of them 
have Ieft the world at an carlier ave than that at which others 
have begun their career of eminence. It was remarked to the 
late Dr. Arnold by a friend, as a matter of curiosity, that 
several men wh6 have filled a considerable page in history 
have lived but forty-seven years; (Philip of Macedon, Joseph 
Addison, Sir Wilham Jones, Nelson, Pitt,) and he was told 
in a jocular way to beware of the forty-seventh year. He 
was at that time in robust health ; but he died at forty-seven ! 
Alexander died at thirty-two; Sir Stamford Rafiles at forty- 
five. Sir Isaac Newton did indeed live to a great age; but it 
is said that all his discoveries were made before he was forty ; 
s0 that he might have died at that age, and been as celebrated 
as he is. 

On the other hand, Herschel is «aid to have taken to 
astronomy at forty-seven. Swedenborg, if he had dicd at sixty, 
would have been remembered by those that did remember him, 
merely as a sensible worthy man, and a very cousiderable 
mathematician. The strange fancies which took possession of 


ie ae NO ot alll meme 


' See Elements of Rhetoric, Part L., oh. ili., § 5, pp» 221-224. 
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him, and which survive in the sect which goes by his name, all 
came on after that age. 

Some persons rescmble certain trees, such as the nut, which 
flowers in February, and ripens its frist im September; or the 
juniper and the arbutas, which take a whole year or more to 
perfect their fruit ; and others the cherry, which takes between 
two and three mouths. 


© There be some have an over early ripeness in their years, which 
fadcth betimes, 


One may meet with some who are clever as children, and 
without falling bach, remain stationary at a certain age, and 
thus are neither more nor less than clever children all thetr 
hfe. You may find one who has thus stood still at about nine 
or ten; another at about fourteen ; another at about seventeen 
or eightven, and so on. And it is a curiour thing to meet, at 
pretty Jong intervals. a person whom ane has hnown as a 
remathably forward, and supposed; promising youth, and to 
fiud that at forts, fifty, sity, he has hardly either gamed or 
Jost anything since he was an his teens, An elder-tree will 
grow ar inuch im the first thice or four scars as an oak in ten 
or twclye, but at darty vears the oak will have outgrown the 
elder, aud will continue gaunng on it ever after. 

As for the decay of mental faculues whack offen takes place 
in old age, Gvary one as aware of at; but many overlook one 
hind of it which os far from uncommon, nately, when a man 
of supenor antdhgence, without fallog into anything hke 
dotage, sinks into an Grdinary man. Whenever there is & mis- 
ture of genus with ambeclity, evcry one percenes that a decay 
has taken place. But when a person of a proat intellectual 
eqnucnee becomes (as le sometimes the case an ordinary average 
map, Just such as many have been all their life, nu one w hkely 
to suspect that the faculties have been uopuired by age, except 
those who have sceu much of lim in lus brighter days. 

Even sv, no one, on lovkhing at an ordinary dwelling-house 
in good repair, would suspect that it had been once a splendid 
palace ; but when we view a stately old castle, or cathedral, 
partly im ruins, we sce at once that it caunot be what it 
Originally was, 
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This kind of decline is furthered, and sometimes perhaps in 
great measure caused, by a man’s associating for a long time 
chiefly with persons of inferior mind, and gradually imbibing 
their prejudices, and discontinuing such studies and such mental 
exercise as they have no sympathy with. He thus becomes 
what has been called a Palimpsest. A literal ‘ palimpsest’ is— 
as is generally known—a parchment from which the original 
manuscript—perhaps some precious work of an ancient classic-— 
has been scraped off, to make room for some monkish legend, 
or medieval treatise. But by holding it in a strong light, a 
person of good eyes, may, by great patience, make out (as 
Signor Angelo Maio has) the faint traces of the old writing. 

A man who in carly life has resided in a University, or a 
Metropolis, among men of supcrior mind, and of literary and 
scientific tastes, will sometimes retire for the rest of his life to 
some locality where he is surrounded by persons comparatively 
unintellectual and narrow-minded ; and will then perhaps have 
so completely Ict himself down to their level, that one of his 
former associates would hardly recognise him: though in the 
course of conversation he may by degrees recall some portion 
of the former man. He may, as it were, gaze steadily on the 
Palimpsest till he perceives the traces of the original writing, 
which had been nearly obliterated, and replaced by a legend. 

The decay which is most usually noticed in old people, both 
by others and by themselves, is a decay of memory. But this 
is perhaps partly from its being a defect easily to be detected 
and distinctly proved. When a decay of judyment takes place 
—which is perhaps oftener the case than is commonly supposed 
—the party himself is not likely to be conscious of it; and his 
friends are more likely to overlook it, and even when they do 
perceive it, to be backward in giving him warning, for fear of 
being met with such a rebuff as Gil Blas received in return fos 
his candour from the Archbishop, his patron. 

. It is remarkable, that there is nothing less promising than, 

in early youth, a certain full-formed, settled, and, as it may be 

called, adult character. A lad who has, to a d é 
ncaa , egree that excites 

wonder and admiration, the character and demeanour of an 

eee ucma ana 

age 

thing pas jae i ae ; sly gia mAs 

; aa the precocity alone that ever 
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made him so. It is remarked by greyhound-fanciers that a 
well-formed, compact-shaped puppy never makes a ficet dog. 
They see more promise in the loose-jointed, awkward, clumsy 
ones. And even so, there is a kind of crudity and unscttled- 
ness in the minds of those young persons who turn out ulti- 
matcly the most eminent. 


‘Some natural dispositions which have better grace in youth 
than in age, such as ts a fluent and luxuriant speech. 


It is remarkable, that, in point of style of writing, Bacon 
himself, at different periods of life, showed differences just 
opposite to what most would have expected. His earlier writings 
are the most unornamented ; and he grew more ornate as he 
advanced. So also Burke. Ihis earhest work, On the Sublime, 
isin a bref, dry, philosophical style; and he became florid to 


an excess as he grew older. 


ESSAY XLT OF BEAUTY. 


L geoies is like a rich stone, best plain set; and surely 
virtue is best in a body that is comely, though not of 
delicate features, and that hath rather dignity of presence than 
beauty of aspect; neither is it almost’ seen that very beautiful 
persons are otherwise of great virtue, as if nature were rather 
busy not to err, than in labour to produce excellency,? and 
therefore they prove accomplished, but not of great spirit, and 
study rather behaviour than virtue. But this holds not always; 
for Augustus Cesar, Titus Vespasianus, Philip le Bel of France, 
Edward IV. of England, Alcibiades of Athens, Ismael the 
sophy*® of Persia, were all high and great spirits, and yet the 
most beautiful men of their times. In beauty, that of favour‘ 
is more than that of colour, and that of decent® and gracious® 
motion more than that of favour. That is the best part of 
beauty which a picture cannot express, no, nor the first sight 
of the life. There is no excellent beauty that hath not some 
strangeness in the proportion. A man cannot tcll whether 
Apelles or Albert Durer were the more’ trifler ; whereof the onc 


1 Almost. For the most part ; generally, ‘Who is there almost, whose mind 
at some timc or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has not fastened to some clog, 
that it could not turn itself to any other object.’ 

2 Excellency. Excellence. ‘That the excellency of the power may be of God, 
and not of us.’—2 Cor. iv. 7. 

> Sophy. Sultan. 

‘ With letters, him in cautious wise, 
They straightway sent to Persia; 
But wrote to the Suphy him to hill’ 
—St. George and the Dragon. 
4 Favour. Countenance. 
‘I know your favour well, Percy, 
Though now you have no sea-cap on your head.’—Shakespere. 

5 Decent. Becoming; jit. ‘All pastimes, generally, which be joyned with 
Jabour and in open place, and on the day-lighte, be not only comelie and decent, 
but verie necessarie for a courtly gentleman.’—Roger Ascham. 

‘Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions.’— Milton. 


- 6 Gracious, Graceful. 
‘There was ne’er such a gracious creature born.’ —Shakespere. 
More. Greater; great. ‘The moreness of Christ’s virtues are not measured 


by worldly moreness.’— Wickliff. 
FF2 
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would make a personage by geometrical proportions, the other, 
by taking the best parts out of divers' faces, to make one 
excellent. Such personages, I think, would please nobody but 
the painter that made them—not but I think a painter may 
make a better face than ever was, but he must do it by a kind 
of felicity (as a musician that maketh an excelicnt air in music), 
and not by rule. A man shall see faces, that if you cxamine 
them part by part you shall find never a good, and yet altogether 
do well. If it be true that the principal part of beauty is in 
decent motion, certamly it is no marvel+ though persons in 
years scem many times more amiable: ‘ Pulchrorum autumnus 
pulcher”’—for no youth can be comely but by pardon, and con- 
sidering the youth as to make up the comeliness. Beauty is as 
summer-fruits, which are easy to corrupt, and cannot last, and, 
for the most part, it makes a dissolute youth, and an age a httle 
out of countenance ; but sect certainly again, af it hight well, st 
maketh virtue shine, and vices blush. 


1 Dior Many. ‘For that diverse cf the Engloeh deo maimtain and suceoar 
sundry thicves, relbers, and robels, beeatia that the sume de put thew inte (heir 
nafeguard and « runs | tee Statutes awd Ordenancea wads im the gth year of 
Hears V1, befor the Most Reverend Richard, Archbuhup of Dublin, and Lord 
Justice of Irclund, 4b 1440 

> Manel 4 der ‘No mare], for Satan lonslf a transformed into an 
angel of light "—2 Cur x1 14 

> «The autumn of the busutiful 1s beautaful,’ 


ESSAY XLIV. OF DEFORMITY. 


D EFORMED persons are commonly even with nature; for 
as nature hath done ill by them, so do they by nature, 
being for the most part (as the Scripture saith) ‘void of natural 
affection :’’ and so they have their revenge of nature? Cer- 
tainly there is a consent* between the body and the mind, and 
‘where nature erreth in the one she ventureth in the other’ 
(‘ Ubi peccat in uno, periclitatur in altero’): but because there 
is in man an election touching the frame of his mind, and a 
necessity in the frame of his body, the stars of natural inclina- 
tion are sometimes obscured by the sun of discipline and virtue ; 
therefore, it is good to consider of deformity, not as a sign 
which is more deceivable, but as a cause which seldom faileth 
of the effect. Whosoever hath anything fixed in his person 
that doth induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in him- 
self to rescuc and deliver himself from scorn; therefore, all 
deformed persons are extreme‘ bold—first, as in their own 
defence, as being exposed to scorn, but in process of time by a 
general habit. Also, it stirreth in them industry, and especially 
of this kind, to watch and observe the weakness of others, that 
they may have somewhat to repay. Again, in their superiors, 
it quencheth jcalousy towards them, as persons that they think 
they may at pleasure despise; and it layeth their competitors 
and emulators asleep, as never believing they should be in 
possibility of advancement, till they see them in possession ; so 
that upon the matter,’ in a great wit, deformity is an advantage 
to rising. Kings, in ancient times (and at this present, in 


1 Rom. i. 31. 
2 «Then since the Heavens have shaped my body so, 
Let Hell make crook’t my mind to answer it.’ 
Shakespere’s Richard ITI. 
2 Consent. Agreement. 


‘With one consent, let all the earth 
To God their cheerful voices raise.’—Tate’s Version of Psalm c. 


4 Extreme. Estremely. 
6 Matter. Whole. (Upon the matter ’—On the whole.) ‘He grants the deluge 


to lave come go very near the matter, that but very few escaped.’ Tillotson. 
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some countries), were wont’ to put great trust in eunuchs, 
because they that are chvious towards all are obnoxious’ and 
officious towards one: but yet their trust towards them hath 
rather been as to good spials? and good whisperers than good 
magistrates and officers; and much like is the reason of 
deformed persons. Still the ground is, they will, if they be of 
spirit, seek to free themselves from scorn, which must be either 
by virtue or malice ;‘ and therefore, let it not be marvelled,’ if 
sometimes they prove excellent persons; as was Agesilaus, 
Zanger the son of Solyman, sop, Gasca, president of Peru ; 
and Socrates may go likewise amongst them, with others. 


ANNOTATION. 


Bacon is speaking principally of original deformities, not such 
as result from aceident or disease. And it as very remarkable 
how much Jess teudency these latter have, than the other, to 
produce such effects as he is speaking of 


Wont, 70 b+ aceustumed. ‘Now at the feast the governor was toatl to 
rlvam ute then a pravner,’—— Mall, axvin 15. 
‘T the mght, have dream'd, 
If drean: d, nut a» Toft am moa’, of thee’— Millon. 

* Obnosions, Awdyect  sahaaace. (The writings of lawyers, which are tod 
und obnoriuves to their part.cular Laws.’ Bucon, 

* Spade, Ayjnee 

‘The Prince's eprals have infurmed mwv.’——Shakespere, 

‘ Malwe. Jiee. (Nut, as now, restmcted to malevolence.) ‘In malice he ye 
Culdren’—1 Cor. uy. 20. ‘Not wang your hberty for a cluak uf maficwasness,’ 
~ 1 Pet. in 16. 

* Marvelg To wonder at, ‘ Marvel nut that I suid aunty thee, ye must be born 
At, oJ OAS Lil, 


ESSAY XLV. OF BUILDING. 


OUSES are built to live in, and not to look on; therefore, 

let use be preferred before’ uniformity, except where 
both may be had. Leave the goodly fabrics of houses, for 
beauty, only to the enchanted palaces of the poets, who build 
them with small cost. He that builds a fair house upon an ill 
seat,’ committeth himself to prison—neither do I reckon it an 
ill seat only where the air is unwholesome, but likewise where 
the air is unequal; as you shall see many fine scats set upon a 
knap' of ground, environed with higher hills round about it, 
whereby the heat of the sun is pent in, and the wind gathereth 
as in troughs; so as‘ you shall have, and that suddenly, as great 
diversity of heat and cold as if you dwelt in several places. 
Neither is it ill’ air only that maketh an ill seat, but ill ways, 
ill markets ; and if you consult with Momus, ill neighbours. I 
speak not of many more; want of water, want of wood, shade, 
and shelter, want of fruitfulness, and mixture of grounds of 
several natures; want of prospect, want of level grounds, want 
of places at some near distance for sports of hunting, hawking, 
and races; too near the sea, too remote ; having the commodity ° 
of navigable rivers, or the discommodity of their overflowing ; 
too far off from great cities, which may hinder business; or too 


! Preferred before. Preferred to. 
‘Q Spirit that dost prefer 
Before all temples, the upright heart and pure, * yy? 
Instruct me.’ —AMilion. 
2 Seat. Site. ‘It remaineth now that we find out the seat of Eden.’— 
Raleigh. 
8 Knap. A prominence; a knoll. 
‘ Hark, on Anap of yonder hill, 
Some sweet shepherd tunes his quill.’ —Brown. 
4 As, That. See page 23. 
Su, Bad. 
‘There some ill planet reigns.’ —Shakespere. 


6 Commodity. Advantage ; convenrence. See page 418. 
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near them, which lurcheth' all provisions, and maketh cvery- 
thing dear; where a man hath a great living laid together, an‘! 
where he is scanted ;* all which, as it is impossible perhaps to 
find together, so it is good to know them, and think of them, 
that a man may take as many as he can; and, if he have several 
dwellings, that he sort’ them so, that what he wantcth in the 
onc he may find in the other. Lucullus answered Pompey well, 
who, when he saw his stately gallericas and rooms so large and 
lhtsome, in one of his houses, said, ‘Surely, an excellent place 
for summer, but how do you in winter? Lucullus answered, 
‘Why do vou not think me as wise as some fowls are, that ever 
change their abode towards the wiuter ©’ * 

To pass from the seat to the house itself, we will do as Cicero 
doth in the orator’s art, who writes books De Orature, and & 
bovk he entitles Orator; whereof the former delivers the 
precepts of the art, and the latter the perfection. We will 
therefore desenbe a princely palace, making a brief model 
thereof; for it i strange to sec, now m= Europe, such huge 
buildiigs as the Vatican and Escunal, and some others be, and 
yet searce a very fair’ room in them. 

First, thercfure, IT say, you cannot have a perfect palace, 
except vou have two several’ sides, a side for the banquet, as 
1s spoken of im the book of ether, and a side for the house- 
hold; the one for feasts and tnumphs, and the other for 
dwelling. J understand buth these sides to be not only returns, 
Lut parts of the fruut, and to be uniform without, though 
reverally partitioned within; and to be ou buth sides of a great 
and stately tower in the midst of the front, that, as at were, 
jometh them together on ether haud. I] would have, on the 


1 Lurk, J absert. (Srom Courche—u yume in whach the stakes are put into 
& oe where the loser is obbped ty lease them. Heme perbape the caprewigt ‘to 
Yn left in the durch’) 

7 Scanted. damled, restricted. ‘1 wu scanted in the pluwure of dwelling on 
sour a tavts '—— Deyde x. 

7 sort. To chase. 


‘To sort sone gentlemen well skilled in music.’ —Shakeapere. 
* Plat. Fiat Laeull. 30. 
* kar. Huadsume. 
‘Carry him to my faereet chamber.'-~ Shak repere. 
‘ Several. Separate. ‘He dwelt in « several house.’—2 Kings sv. 5 
7 Triumphs. Adves un festice ucoasions, tee page 340. 
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side of the banquet in front, one only goodly room above stairs, 
of some forty feet high; and under it a room for @ dressing, or 
preparing place, at times of triumphs. On the other side, 
which is the household side, I wish it divided at the first into a 
hall and a chapel, with a partition between, both of good state 
and bigness,’ and those not to go all the length, but to have at 
the farther end a winter and a summer parlour, both fair; and 
under these rooms a fair and large cellar sunk under ground ; 
and likewise some privy kitchens, with butteries and pantries, 
and the like. As for the tower, I would have it two storeys, of 
cighteen feet high a-piece above the two wings; and goodly leads 
upon the top, railed with statues interposed; and the same 
tower to be divided into rooms, as shall be thought fit. The 
stairs likewise to the upper rooms, let them be upon a fair and 
open newel, and finely railed in with images of wood cast into a 
brass colour, and a very fair landing place at the top. But this 
to be, if you do not point? any of the lower rooms for a dining 
place of servants; for otherwise you shall have the servants’ 
dinner after your own, for the steam of it will come up as in a 
tunnel. And so much for the front, only I understand the 
height of the first stairs to be sixteen fcet, which is the height 
of the lower room. 

Beyond this front is there to be a fair court, but three sides 
of it of a far lower building than the front; and in all the four 
corners of that court fair staircases, cast into turrets on the 
outside, and not within the rows of buildings themselves ; but 
those towers are not to be of the height of the front, but rather 
proportionable to the lower building. Let the court not be 
paved, for that strikcth up a great heat in summer, and much 
cold in winter, but only some side alleys with a cross, and the 
quarters to graze, being kept shorn, but not too near shorn. 
The row of return on the banquet side, let it be all od 
gallerics; in which galleries let there be three or five fine 
cupolas in the length of it, placed at equal distance, and fine 
coloured windows of several works; on the household side, 


1 Vignes, Size, whether great or small. ‘Several sorts of rays make vibrations 
of severul Lignesses,’—Sir Isaae Newton. 
+ Point, Tv appoint. 
‘To celebrate the solemn bridall cheere 
"Twixt Peleus aud dame Thetis pointed there.’—Spenver. 
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chambers of presence and ordinary entertainments with some 
bed-chambcrs ; and lect all three sides be a double house, without 
thorough lights on the sides, that you may have rooms from the 
gun, both for forcnoon and afternoon. Cast’ it also that you 
may have rooms both for summer and winter, shady for summer 
and warm for winter. You shall have sometimes fair houses so 
full of glass, that one cannot tell where to become’ to be out of 
the sun or cold. For embowed? windows, ] hold them of good 
use ; In cities, indecd, upright do better, in respect of the uni- 
forinity towards the strect ; for they be pretty retinmg places for 
conference, and, besides, they keep both the wind and sun off— 
for that which would strike almost through the room, doth 
scarce pass the window ; but Ict them be but few, four in the 
court, on the sides only. 

Beyond this court let there be an inward‘ court, of the same 
equare and height, which is to be environed with the garden on 
all sides; and m the inside, cloistered on all sides upon decent 
and beautiful arches, as logh as the first storey; on the under 
storey, towards the garden, let it be turned to a grotto, or place 
of shade, or cstuvation; and only have openmg and windows 
towards the garden, and be level upon the floor, no whit’ sunk 
under ground, to avoid all damypishucss; and Jet there be a 
fountain, or some fair work of statues in the amidst of the 
court, aud to be paved as the other court was. These buildings 
to be for privy lodgings on both sides, and the end for privy 
gallemes ; whereof you must foresee that one of them be for an 
iufirmary, if the prince or any special person should be sick, 
with chambers, bed-chamber, ‘antecamera’ (‘ anti-chamber’J, 


- 


Cast = Tu plan. 
“From that day furth, I east in careful wind 
: To hepp her out.’ —ASpenser. 
* Become. To betake une self. 
“T canpat yoy until I be resolved 
Wire our night valaat father 
In become '—Shukeapere 
* Embowed. Bowed. 
‘Taw o ball as whlute as driven snow, 
With gilden burns, ebuwed like the moon.’——Apenser, 
‘Toward. Jeser. ‘Though our outward man perish, yet the saward man is 
renewed duy by day.’—3 Cor, wv 
* Whit. The least degree. few page 431. 


id 
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and ‘recamera,’ [‘ retiring-chamber,’ or ‘ back-chamber’] join- 
ing to it; this upon the second storey. Upon the ground storey, 
a fair gallery, open, upon pillars; and upon the third storey 
likewise, an open gallery upon pillars, to take the prospect and 
freshness of the garden. At both corners of the farther side, 
by way of return, let there be two delicate or rich cabinets, 
daintily' paved, richly hanged,’ glazed with crystalline glass, 
and a rich cupola in the midst, and all other elegancy that may 
be thought upon. In the upper gallery, too, I wish that there 
may be, if the place will yield it, some fountains running in 
divers® places from the wall, with some fine avoidances.* And 
thus much for the model of the palace; save that you must 
have, before you come to the front, three courts—a green court 
plain, with « wall about it; a second court of the same, but 
more garnished with little turrets, or rather embellishments, 
upon the wall; and a third court, to make a square with the 
front, but not to be built, nor yet enclosed with a naked wall, 
but enclosed with terraces leaded aloft, and fairly garnished on 
the three sides, and cloistered on the inside with pillars, and 
not with arches below. As for offices, let them stand at 
distance, with some low galleries to pass from them to the 
palace itself. 


1 Daintily. Elegantly. See page 1. 

2 Hanged. Hung (with draperies). ‘ Music is better in rooms wainscotted than 
hanged.’—-Bacon. 

3 Divers. Many. See page 212. 

4 Avoidances. Water-courses. ‘The two avoidances or passages of water.’— 


Statute, 8th year of King Henry VIL 


ESSAY ALVI. OF GARDENS. 


OD ALMIGHTY first planted a garden, and, indeed, it is 

the purest of human pleasures ; it is the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man, without which building and palaces 
are but gross handyworks : and a man shall ever sce, that when 
ages grow to civility’ and clegancy,? men come to build stately, 
sooner than to garden finely ; as if gardening were the greater 
perfection. I do hold it, in the royal ordenng of gardens, there 
ought to be gardens for all the months in the year, in which, 
severally, things of beauty’? may be then in season. For De- 
eember and January, and the latter part of November, you 
must take such things as are green all winter ;* holly, ivy, bays, 
juniper, cypress-trees, yew, pines, fir-trees, rosemary, lavender; 
periwinkle, the whate, the purple, and the blue ; germander, 
flag, orange-trees, Jemon-trees, and myrtles, if they be stoved ; 
and sweet marjoram, warm set. There followeth, for the latter 
part of January and February, the mezereon tree, which then 
blossoms ; crocus vernus, both the yellow and the grey ; prim- 
roses, ancinones, the earls tuhp, hvacuthus onmentalis, chamairin, 
fritclama. For March, there come violets, especially the single 
bluc, which are the carhest, the carly daffodil, the daisy, the 
almond-tree in blossom, the peach-tree m Liunsom, the coruchan- 
tree in blossom, sweetbriar. In Apnil, follow the double white 
violet, the wall-flower, the stoch-gilliflower, the cowslip, flower- 
de-luces, and Ihe» of all natures; roscmary-flowers, the tulip, 
the double peony, the pale datlodil, the French honeysuckle, the 
cherry-tree in blossom, the damiscene and plau-trees in blossem, 


1 Civility, Cretdzafion 
vn ‘ Wheres«’er her eunquenny callow fled, 

Arta, harning, and coolify were eproml.’~— ends om 

* Eleganes. See pare 350. 

> Things uf beauty. Be uelifal thinye. 

‘A thing of beualy wa yoy for ever" 

* As for the cherry-laurel, the rhodudendrua, and even the laurustinus and the 
flex, though nati cs of Portugal, Bacun secine nut to have known then, Bot it is 
strange be dues net mention the bos, which is iudigenuu. kvelyn notlows it; bat 
alte a arta eae piscing i two pear the house, on acount of ite odour) 

im, it sevins was offensive w . 
hich, Poca a. aa » though, to others, = must delicious fragrance 
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the white thorn in leaf, the lilac-tree. In May and June come 
pinks of all sorts, especially the blush pink ; roses of all kinds, 
except the musk, which comes later ; honeysuckles, strawberries, 
bugloss, columbine, the French marigold, flos Africanus, cherry- 
tree in fruit, ribes,' figs in fruit, rasps,? vine flowers, lavender 
in flowers, the sweet satyrian, with the white flower: herba 
mouscaria, lilium convallium, the apple-trce in blossom. In 
July come gilliflowers of all varicties, musk roses, the lime-tree 
in blossom, early pears, and plums in fruit, gennitings,’ quodlins.* 
In August come plums of all sorts in fruit, pears, apricocks,® 
barberries,’ filberds,’ musk melons, monks-hoods, of all colours. 
In September come grapes, apples, poppies of all colours, 
peaches, mclocotones,’ nectarines, cornelians,’ wardens,” quinces. 
In October and the beginning of November come services," 
medlars, bullaces, roses cut or removed to come late, hollyoaks,” 
and such like. These particulars are for the climate of London ; 
but my meaning is perceived, that you may have ver perpetuum," 
as the place affords. 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air 
(where it comes and goes, like the warbling of music) than in 


1 Ribes.  Curranée. 
3 Rasps. Raspberries. 
‘Now will the corinths, now the rasps, supply 
Delicious draughts.’ —Phillops. 
3 Gennitings. Jennethings (June-eating ; but supposed by some to be a corrup- 
tion from Janeton, being so called after a Scotch lady of that name). 
4 Quodlins. Codlins. 
§ Apricocks. Apricots. 
‘Go bind thou up yon dangling apricocks, 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight.’ —Shakespere. 


6 Barberries. Berberries. 


7 Filberds. Filberts. 
e ‘TM bring thee -_ 


To clustering jilberds.’—Shakespere. 
§ Melocotone. A large peach. 9 Cornelians. Cherries. 
Wardens. A large keeping pear. 


‘Now must all shoots of pears alike be set, 
Crustinian, Syrian pears, and wardens great.’—May’s Virgil. 


M Services. 4 plant and fruit (Sorbus). ‘October is drawn in a garment of 
yellow and carnation; in his left hand a basket of services, medlars, and other 


fruits that ripen late’ —Peackam. 
‘8 Hollyoaks. Hollyhocks. ‘ Hollyoaks far exceed poppies for their durableness, 


and wre far more ornamental.’— Mortimer. 
‘SA perpetual spring. 
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the hand, thercfore nothing is more fit for that delight, than to 
know what be the flowers and plants that do best perfume the 
air. Roses, damask and red, are fast' flowers of their smells ; 
so that you may walk by a whole row of them, and find 
nothing of their sweetness, yea,’ though it be in a morning’s 
dew. Bays, likewise, yield no smell as they grow, rosemary 
httle, nor sweet marjoram ; that which, above all others, yields 
the sweetest smell in the air, is the violct ; especially the white 
double violat, which comes twice a-year—about the middle of 
Apri, and about Bartholomew-tide. Neat to that is the musk 
rose ; then the strawberry Icaves dying, with a most exccilent 
cordial smell ; then the flower of the vines—it is a little dust 
hike the dust of a bent,’ which grows upon the cluster in the 
first coming forth—then sweetbrmar, then wall-flowers, which 
are very delightful to be set under a parlour or lower chamber 
window ; then pinks and gilliflowers,‘ especially the matted pik 
and clove guliflowers; then the flowers of the lime-tree ; then 
the honevsuchles, so they be somewhat afar off. Of bean- 
flowers 1 speak not, because they are field flowers; but those 
which perfume the ar most dchghtfully, not passed by as the 
rest, but bemg trodden upon and crushed, are three, that 1, 
burnct, wild thyme, and water-mints; therefore, you are to set 
whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure when you walk or 
tread. 

For gardens txpeahing of those which are, indeed, prince- 
hike,’ as we have done of buildings), the contents ought vot well 
to be under thirty acres of ground, and to be divided into three 


V bast Tenacious 
‘Pet al this whole om a unet fuel sleep.’—Ghakespere. 

7 Yea. Nuy nol only (ica, bul more than thie * Yor behold the eclf-aame thing 
that y¢ sorruwed after a gudly sort, whet carefulnews it wrought an sou, what 
clearing of yourselycs, yea what iodynation, yea what fear, yea what vebouent 

éure, yea what wal, yeu what revenge '—2 Cor sii ous 
‘Tam weirs, yeu my meinury we tured.’—Shad capers. 
> Bent. Bent-grass. 
« His spear a bent both stiff and strong, 
Aud well near of two inches long.’ Drayton, 
‘June » drawn in a mantle of dark grass green upon s garland uf beats, king-cups, 
aid maden-hair.’— eacham, e 


* Flos name probably comes from the uld French gilufre, for giroffe, a clave, 
derived from caryophylius. 
® Prnce-like,  Prancely. 


‘The wrongs he did me have oc thing prince-like,’—Shuk capers, 
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parts ; a green in the entrance, a heath or desert in the going 
forth, and the main garden in the midst, besides alleys on both 
sides; and I like well that four acres of ground be assigned 
to the green, six to the heath, four and four to either’ side, 
and twelve to the main garden. The green hath two pleasures : 
the one, because nothing is more pleasant to the eye than green 
grass kept finely shorn; the other, because it will give you a 
fair alley in the midst, by which you may go in front upon a 
stately hedge, which is to enclose the garden: but» because the 
alley will be long, and, in great heat of the year, or day, you 
ought not to buy the shade in the garden by going in the sun 
through the green, therefore you are, of either side the green, 
to plant a covert alley, upon carpenters’ work, about twelve 
feet in height, by which you may go in shade into the garden. 
As for the making of knots, or figures, with divers-coloured? 
earths, that they may lie under the windows of the house on 
that side on which the garden stands, they be but toys: you 
may sec as good sights many times in tarts. The garden is 
best to be square, encompassed on all the four sides with a 
stately arched hedge; the arches to be upon pillars of car- 
penters’ work, of some ten fect high, and six feet broad, and 
the spaces between of the same dimensions with the breadth of 
the arch. Over the arches let there be an entire hedge of 
some four fect high, framed also upon carpenters’ work ; and 
upon the upper hedge, over every arch, a little turret with a 
belly? enough to receive a cage of birds: and over every space 
between the arches some other little figure, with broad plates 
of round coloured glass gilt, for the sun to play upon: but this 
hedge I intend to be raiscd upon a bank, not steep, but gently 
slope,‘ of some six feet, sct all with flowers. Also, I under- 
stand that this square of the garden shall not be the whole 


1 Either. Zach. See page 327. 
2 Divers-coloured. Of various colours. 
‘Smiling Cupids, 
With divers-colowred fans,’—Shakespere. 
§ Belly. See page 219. 
4 Slope. Sloping. 
: is ‘Murmuring waters fall 

Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake, 

That to the fringed banks, with myrtle crown’d, 

Her crystal mirror holds, umte their streams.’ — Miiton. 
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breadth of the ground, but to leave on cither side ground 
enough for diversity of side alleys, unto which the two covert 
alleys of the greeu may deliver you; but there must be no alleys 
with hedges at either end of this great cnclosure—not at the 
hither end, for letting’ your prospect upon this fair hedge from 
the grecn—nor at the farther end, for Ictting your prospect from 
the hedge through the arches upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the great hedge, I 
leave it to wariety of device, advising, nevertheless, that what- 
soever form you cast it into first, it be not too busy,’ or full of 
work : wherein I, for my part, do not hke images cut out in 
juniper or other garden stuff—they be for children. Little 
low hedges, round like welts, with some pretty pyramids, T like 
well; and in some places fair columns, upon frames of car- 
penters’ work. I would alsd have the alleys spacious and fair. 
You may have closer allevs upon the side grounds, but none in 
the main garden. I wish, also, m the very middle, a fair 
mount, with three ascents and alleys, enough for four to walk 
abreast, which I would have to be perfect circles, without any 
bulwarks or embossments ;* and the whole mount to be thirty 
feet lngh. and some fine banqueting-house, with some chimneys 
neatly cast, and without too much glass. 

For fountains, they are a great beauty and refreshment ; but 
pools mar all, and make the garden unwholesome, and full of 
flies and fross. Fountains I intend to be of two natures, the 
oue that sprinkleth or spouteth water; the other a fair receipt? 
of water, of some thirty or forty fect square, but without apy 
fish, or slime, or mud. For the first, the ornaments of images, 
git, or of marble, which are im use, do well; but the main 
matter is 60 to convey the water as‘ it never stay, either in the 
bowls or in the cistern—that the water be never by rest disco- 
leured, green or red, or the hike, or gather wy mossincss or 


ad ~ Remap nemeier a eens we weer Can eee Cl i OF TOTEN SRAiiQueTr eer KeNSS STUER 


' Let. To bender. ‘Oftumes 1 purposed to come unto you, but was lef hitherto.’ 
— Rowaane i. 13. 

? Busy (now only apphed to the agest, and not to the subject). Elaborate, 

> Welts, Edgeng; border. * Certain sciuli, or smatterers, may have some edging 
or trimnuny, of a scholar, a oedé or so, but nu mure.' - dew Joason, 

* Embossmentse. Asything standing ont from the reet, ‘1 exprosses the great 
embossment of the figure.’—Addesun, 

* Receipt. Receptacle, place for receiving. ‘He mw Matthew sitting at the receipt 
of custum.’— Mark ii. 14. 

© As. That. Seu page 33. 
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putrefaction ; besides that, it is to be cleansed every day by the 
hand—also some steps up to it, and some fine pavement about 
it, do well. As for the other kind of fountain, which we may 
call a bathing-pool, it may admit much curiosity’ and beauty, 
wherewith we will not trouble ourselves: as, that the bottom 
be finely paved, and with images ; the sides likewise ; and withal 
embellished with coloured glass, and such things of lustre, 
encompassed also with fine rails of low statuas;? but the main 
point is the same which we mentioncd in the former kind of 
fountain, which is, that the water be in perpetual motion, fed 
by a water higher than the pool, and delivered into it by fair 
spouts, and then discharged away under ground, by some 
equality of borcs, that it stay little; and for fine devices, of 
arching water without spilling, and making it rise in several 
forms (of feathers, drinking glasses, canopies, and the like), 
they be pretty things to look on, but nothing to health and 
swectncss. 

For the heath, which was the third part of our plot, I wished 
it to be framed, as much as may be, to a natural wildness, 
Trees I would have none in it, but some thickets made only of 
swectbriar and honeysuckle, and some wild vines amongst, and 
the ground sct with violets, strawberries, and primroses; for 
these are sweet, and prosper in the shade, and these are to be 
in the heath here and there, not in any order. I like also little 
heaps, in the nature of molc-hills (such as are in wild heaths), 
to be sct, some with wild thyme, some with pinks, some with 
germander, that gives a good flower to the cye ; some with peri- 
winkle, some with violets, some with strawberries, some with 
cowslips, some with daisies, some with red roses, some with hlium 
convallium, some with sweet- williams red, some with bear’s-foot, 
and the like low flowers, being withal sweet and sightly—part 
of which heaps to be with standards of little bushes prigked 
upon their top, and part without—the standards to be roses, 
juniper, holly, berberrics (but here and there, because of the 
smell of their blossom), red currants, gooscberrics, rosemary, 
bays, sweetbriar, and such like; but these standards to be kept 
with cutting, that they grow not out of course. 


1 Curiosity. Elegance. 
2 ¢ Even a the base of Pompey’s sfatua,’—Shakespere, Jul. Cesar. 


GG 
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For the side grounds, you are to fill them with varicty of 
alleys, private to give a full shade; some of them wheresocver 
the sun be. You are to frame some of them hkewise for shel- 
ter, that, when the wind blows sharp, you may walk as in + 
gallery ; and those alleys must be likewise hedged at both ends, 
to keep out the wind, and these closer alleys must be ever fincly 
gravelled, and no grass, because of going’ wet. In many of 
these alleys, likewise, you are to sct fruit-trees of all sorts, a- 
well upon the walls as in ranges; and this should be generally 
observed, that the borders whercin you plant your fruit-trees be 
fair, and large, and low, and not steep, and set with fine flowers 
but thin and sparingly, lest they deceive’ the trees. At the 
end of both the side grounds I would have a mount of som: 
pretty height, leaving the wall of the enclosure breast-high, to 
look abroad into the ficlds. 

For the main garden, I do not deny but there should be some 
fair alleys ranged on both sides with fruit trees, and some pretty 
tufts of fruit-trees and arbours with scats, set in some decent 
order; but these to be by no means sect too thick, but to 
Jeave the main garden so as it be not close, but the air open 
and free. For as for shade, IT would have you rest upon the 
alleys of the mde grounds, there to walk, if you feel disposed, in 
the heat of the year or dav; but to make account, that the 
main garden is for the more temperate parts of the year, and, 
in the heat of summer, for the morumg and the evening, or 
overcast days. 

For aviaries, I Ihe them not, except they be of that large- 
ness as they may be turfed, and have living plants and bushes 
sct in them, that the bird» may have more scope and natural 
nestling, and that no foulness appear on the floor of the aviary. 
So 1 have made a platform of a princely garden, partly by pre- 
cept, partly by drawing—not a model, but some general lines 


Miia To tend to. 


*There be some women... 
.. . Would have gone near to full in love with himn.’—Shokespere, 


* rece ve. Tu deprive by steulth; to rob. ‘And wo deceire the spirits of the 
bods and rob thea of their nourishinent.— Bacon, ‘ Rather than 1 would embezzle 
or deceree lam of a nite, [ would it were moult, and put into my mouth! Cuven- 
dish, Life of Cardinal Wolsey. 
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of it—and in this I have spared’ for no cost; but it is nothing 
for great princes, that, for the most part, ‘Giine advice with 
workmen, with no less cost set their things together, and some- 
times add statues, and such things, for-state and magnificence, 
but nothing to the true pleasure of a garden. 


ANNOTATION. 


‘I for my part do not like images cut out in juniper? 


This childish taste, as Bacon rightly calls it, prevailed to a 
great degrce long after his time. But what is now called 
‘ Landscape-gardening’ is, of all the fine arts (of which it 
may fairly be accounted one), the latest in its origin; having 
arisen not very early in the last century. 

The earliest writer, I believe, on the subject was my uncle 
Thomas Whatcly. From his work (which went through several 
editions) subsequent writers have borrowed largely, and gene- 
rally with little or no acknowledgment. The French poet De 
Lille, however, in his poem of Les Jardins, does acknowledge 
him as his master. 

Mr. W. was distinguished as a man of taste in more than 
one department. Being by many looked up to with deference 
in such matters, it was he that first brought into notice 
Thomson’s Seasons, and thus laid the foundation of its great 
popularity. And the portion that was completed of his work 
ou the Characters of Shakespere (left unfinished at his death, 
but edited first by my father, and afterwards by myself) is con; 
sidered by competent judges to be one of the ablest critical 
works that ever appeared. 

His Treatise on Modern Gardening (as it was then called) 
would form the most suitable annotation on this Essay of 


Bacon’s. But it is far too long to be inserted entire; and any 


Spare. To restrict oneself ; to forbear. 
‘We might have spared our coming.’ —Millon, 
GGaZ 
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extracts or abridgment would be far from doing justice cither 
to the Author, or to the subject. 

It is worth observing, that of what 1s now called picturesque 
beauty, the ancients seem to have had no perception. A 
modern reader does indeed find in their writings descriptions 
which in Ais mind excite idcas of that kind of beauty. But 
the writers themselves seem to have felt delight only in the 
refreshing coolness of streams and shady trees,—in the softness 
of a grassy couch,—and in the gay colours and odours of 
flowers. And as for rocky mountains, and everything that we 
admire as sublime scenery, this they seem to have regarded 
merely with aversion and horror; as the generality of the un- 
educated do, now, and as our ancestors did, not many years 
ago. Cotton, for instance, the contemporary and friend of 
Isaac Walton, and an author of some repute in his day, speaks 
of his own residence on the romantic river Dove, which 
tourists now visit on account of its surpassing beauty, as 

‘A place 
Where Nature only saffers in disgrace 
Ens urou’d round with Natore’s shames and ills, 
Blach heaths, wald eras, black rochs, and naked hill.’ 

Aud most cven of Mr. Whately’s contemporarics seem to 

have regarded the Scotch Highlands as frightful. 


ESSAY XLVII. OF NEGOTIATING. 


[° is generally better to deal by specch jhan by letter, and by 
the mediation of a third than by a nfan’s self. Letters are 
good, when a man would draw an answer by letter back again, 
or when it may serve for a man’s justification afterwards to 
»roduce his own Ictter: or where it may be danger to be in- 
terrupted, or heard by pieces. To deal in person is good, when 
‘. man’s face brecdeth regard, as commonly with inferiors ; or 
m tender cases, where a man’s cye upon the countenance of 
aim with whom he speaketh may give him a direction how far 
to go; and generally, where a man will reserve to himself liberty, 
aither to disavow or expound. In choice of instruments, it is 
hetter to chuse men of a plainer sort, that are like to do that 
hat is committed to them, and to report back again faithfully 
the success, than those that are cunning’ to contrive out of other 
men’s busincss somewhat to grace themsclves, and will help the 
matter in report, for satisfaction sake. Use also such persons 
as affect~ the business whercin thcy are employed, for that 
quickencth much; and such as are fit for the matter, as bold 
men for cxpostulation, fair-spoken men for persuasion, crafty 
men for inquiry and observation, froward and absurd men for 
business that doth not well bear out itsclf. Use also such as 
have been lucky, and prevailed before in things wherein you 
have employed them ; for that breeds confidence, and they will 
strive to maintain their prescription. 

It is better to sound a person with whom one deals, afar off, 
than to fall upon the point at first, except you mean to surprise 
him bv some short question. It is better dealing with meh 
i appetite,’ than with those that are where they would be. If 


1 Cunning. Skuful, ‘I will take away the cunning artificer. —Lsaiah iit. 3 


‘I will send you a man of mine, 
Cunning in music and the mathematics.’—Shakespere. 


2 Affect. Zo like. See page 395: 
3 Appetite. Desise, 
‘ Dextority so obeying appetite, 
‘oat what ho wills, he does.’ —Shahespere. 
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a man deal with another upon conditions, the start of first 
performance is all; which a man cannot reasonably demand, 
except cither the nature of the thing be such which must go 
before ; or else a man can persuade the other party, that he 
shall still need him in some other thing; or else that he be 
counted the honester man. All practice’ is to discover, or to 
work. Men discover themselves in trust, in passion, at unawares, 
and of necessity, when they would have somewhat done, and 
cannot find an apt pretext. If you would work any man, you 
must cither know his nature or fashions,? and so lead him; or 
his ends, and so persuade him; or his weakness and disad- 
vantages, and so awe him; or those that have interest in lim, 
and so govern lim. In dealing with cunning persons, we must 
ever consider their ends to interpret their speeches ; and it is 
good to say little to them, and that which they Jeast looh for. 
In all negotiations of dificulty, a man may not look to sow 
aud reap at ouce, but must prepare business, and so mpen it by 


degrees. 


ANNOTATIONS. 
“dt is generally better to deal by apeech than by letter? 


It is a pity Bacon did not say more, though what be does 
Ray is Very Just —on the comparative reasons for discussing every 
matter orally, and in tertting. Not that a set of rules could be 
devised for the employment of cach, that should supersede 
the need of cautious observation, and sagucious reflection ; 
for ‘ what art,’ as he himself has observed, ‘car teach the suit- 


’ Practice, Negutiatian ; skilful management. ‘He ought to have that by 
placte, which he could nut by prayer.’ Aidaey. Thus, also, the verb: 
‘DT have practuwed with hiss, 

And found means ty let the victor knuw, 

Phat 5 phua and Semproniua are his friends.’ — 4ddsaun 
* Vashon. Wau, manacr, habit. 

‘Pluck Casea by the sleeve, 
Awl be will, after bis own fashion, tell yuu 
What bath procoudad.'- Shakeapere. 
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able employment of an art? ‘Genius begins, as some one 
else has remarked, ‘ where rules end. But well-framed rules— 
such as Bacon doubtless could have given us in this matter— 
instead of cramping genius, enable it to act morc efficiently. 

One advantage which, in some cases, the speaker possesses 
over the writer is, that he can procced exactly in the order 
which he judges to be the best; establishing each point in suc- 
cession, and perhaps keeping out of sight the conclusion to 
which he is advancing, if it be onc against which there caists a 
prejudice. For sometimes men will fecl the force of strong 
arguments which they would not have listened to at all, if they 
had known at the outset to what they were ultimately Icading. 
Thus the lawyer, in the fable, is drawn into giving a right 
decision as to the duty of the owner of an ox which had gored 
a neighbour’s. Now, though you may procecd in the same 
order, in a letter or a book, you cannot—if it is all to be laid 
before the reader at once—prevent his looking first at the end, 
to sce what your ultimate design is. And then you may be 
discomfited, just as a well-drawn-up army might be, if attacked 
in the rere, 

Many writers of modern tales have guarded against this, and 
precluded their readers from forestalling the conclusion, by pub- 
lishing in succcssive numbers. And an analogous advantage 
may somctiines be secured by writing two or more letters in 
succession, so as gradually to develop the arguments in their 
proper order. 

In oral discussions, yuickness may give a man a great advan- 
tage over those who may, perhaps, surpass him in sound judg- 
ment, but who take more time to form their opinions, and to 
develop their reasons; and, universally, speaking has an advan- 
tage over writing, when the arguments are plausible, but flimsy. 
There is a story of an Atheman, who had a speech written, for 
lim in a cause he was to plead, by a professional orator, and 
which he was to learn by heart. At the first reading, he was 
delighted with it ; but css at the second ; and at the third, it 
secmed to him quite worthless. Ile went to the composer to 
complain ; who reminded him that the judges were ouly to hear 
al once. 

Aud hence, as has been justly remarked, the very early prac- 
tice of much public speaking, tends to cultivate, in the person 
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himeclf, a habit of readiness and flucney, at the expense of 
careful investigation and accurate reasoning.’ A work requiring 
these qualitics—such as, for instance, a sound treatise on Polt- 
tical Economy —‘ might better be expected,” says Mr. Macaulay, 
‘from an apothecary in a country town, or a minister in the 
Hebrides, than from a man who, from the age of twenty-one, 
had been a practised debater in public? 

Yor sound reasoning, on the other hand, when opposed to 
existing prejudices, wmting has a corresponding advantage over 
speaking. Some plausible, though msutlicient, objceGion to 
what has been urged, may at once start up, as soon as the 
arcument meets the car or the eve; and an an oral discussion 
this may seem to have finally disposed of the matter, and the 
whole may pass away from the mind. But written words re- 
main, as it were, staring vou in the face, and are virtually 
repeated over and over agai cach time af re-perusal. Tt must 
he a really satisfactory refutation that can set the mind quite at 
ease in this case. For thisas the converse of the case of the 
speech above alluded to | Sound arguments appear stronger 
and stronger cach time thes are re-considered., 

Oral ciscussion has Clas advantage an favour of the disin- 
genuous aud crafty — that something may be conseyed by the 
fone of vo.ce. looks aad gestures, which cannot be accurately 
reported, or at dcast so as to be satefaetouly proved; and 
thus contempt, or suspaoon, or mcredulity, or aeapprobation, 
&o, may de so comeved as not to comme aman. And even 
words gctually spokou mis be dumed , or some failleged) espla- 
nation of them may be added, and i will be diffieult to bring 
home to a man conclusively what he did, or did not, say, because 
few witnesses will be propsred to muke outh as to the very 
words spoken. Wohatis written, on the other hand, os a stand- 
ig Witness, and cannot be so custly explained away. 

There us this diflerence again between speakiig and writing; 
that there as no use on saying auything, however reasonable and 
forcible, which you are sure wall have no weight with the persons 
you are speaking to. For there are persons whom to attempt 
to convince by even the strongest reasons, and most cogent 


* Oral translation from @ fore en language, it fs remarked by Dr. Arnold, gives 
fluency of spoh without carclessuens uf Uhought. 
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arguments, is like King Lear putting a letter before a man 
without eyes, and saying, ‘Mark but the penning of it!’ to 
which he answers, ‘ Were all the Ictters suns, I could not sce 
one.’ But it may be well worth while sometimes to write to 
uch a person much that is not likely to influence him at all, 
if you have an opportunity of showing it to others, as a proof 
that he ought to have been convinced by it. 

As for speeches in public, they may be considered as par- 
taking of both characters ; for, as they are taken down by the 
reporters, and printed, they are, so far, of the character of 
written compositions. 

Bacon remarks in his Essay ‘On Cunning,’ that when there 
are two persons only conferring together, it is impossible to 
make it clear which of them said what. If cither of them is 
trying to back out of something he has said, or practising any 
other kind of craft, he will be likely to say, ‘1 understood you 
to say so and so,’ ‘ You misunderstood me. I did not say so and 
so.” And when both partics are honest, there will be some- 
times a real misapprehension of what passed orally ; which is 
so frequent a cause of quarrels, that the very word ‘ misundcr- 
standing’ has come to be uscd in that sense. 

It is to be observed that when the expressions in dispute are 
not merely what lawyers call ‘ obiter dicta’—something hastily 
and incidentally thrown out,—but contain the very drift and 
gencral tenor of a full and Icisurcly discussion of some matter, 
it is much more likely—other things being equal—that A. 
should have forgotten what he said, than that B. should 
have imagined what never took place. Yet there are 
some persons who, without any disingenuous design, but 
mercly from a groundless confidence in the infillibility of 
their own memory, will insist on it that another has totally 
mistaken the whole drift of their discourse, and that they 
never said anything at all like what he distinctly remembers— 
though it is what he closely attended to—and what made a 
strong impression on his mind. In such a case, he might fairly 
reply, ‘ Well, 1t cannot be denied to be possible that one man 
may mistake another, to any extent, and under any circum- 
stances; but if this is the case with me, there 15 no use in 
your speaking to me at all, now, or at any time. For if T am. 
unable to understand aright the general drift of a discus- 
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sion, in plain English, and to which I paid the closcat atten- 
tion, how can I be sure that the sense T understand your words 
to convey at fhis very moment, may not be something quite as 
different from your real meaning, as that which I formerly 
understood vou to say’ There must be an end therefore of all 
oral conference between us. Anything that you wish to com- 
municate, you must put down on paper, and Iet me, on reading 
it, express, on paper also, in my own words, what it is that I 
understand from it; and then, these must be showg to one or 
two other persons, who must declare whether 1 have nightly 
understood you or not; and must caplain my imistake if 1 have 
made any.’ 

For people who are slippery, either from design or from 

sacherous memory, there is nothing bhe writing. 

But it may be remarked generally, that a person who is apt 
to complain of ‘not berg understood.” even by such as possess 
ordinary intelligcuce and candour, is one who docs not well 
understand lanscif. 


A remarh of Dr. Cooke TasJor, in The Brahop, bears upon 
this suljcct —‘ Much judgment a required to discriminate 
between the occamons when busincas can be best dune per- 
sonally, and when best ty detter One general rule may be 
noted,—disagreements will be best precented by oral communi- 
cations, for then cach man may throw out what occurs to him, 
without beg committed in wrung to sometlung from which 
he would be ashamed to draw back. There a» room fur mutual 
e\plananon— for sofienmg down hureh expressions —for coming 
to an understanding about common objects, which very probably 
ure not inconsistent so long as the Clemeuts of discound retain 
the vagueness of spokew words. Litera scripta mane. 

‘When, however, disagreements actually eret, the opposite 
course must be pursucd; in stich a case conversation bas un 
mnevitable tendency to become debate, and in the heat of angu- 
ment something is bkely to be thrown out offensive to one 
side or the other. Adversanes gencrally meet, not to end a 
dispute, but to contmue it; not to effect recuncihation, but to 
gain a victory; they are, therefore, hhely to remember dif 
ferently what is said, to put very varied interpretations on tuncs 
and looks, aud to find fresh aliment of strife um the meaus em- 
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ployed for its termination. Even when adversaries meet for the 
express purpose of being reconciled, they are very apt to slide 
insensibly into the opposite course, and thus to widen the breach 
which you are anxious to have closed. It would be an odd way 
of preventing a fight between game cocks to bring them into 
the same pit.’ 

It is important to observe, that where there are a number 
of persons possessed with some strong prejudices which you 
wish to break down, you have a much better chance by dealing 
with them one by one, than together; because they keep cach 
othcr in countenance in holding out against strong reasons to 
which they can find no answer; and are ashamed—each in 
presence of the rest—to go back from what they have said, and 
own conviction. But if you untie the faggot, you may break 
the sticks one by one. 

And again, if you wish to make the most of your station and 
character, so as to overbear superior reasons on the other side, 
do not bring them together, lest some of them should press you 
with arguments or objections which you cannot answer, and the 
rest should be ashamed to decide, through mere deference to 
you, against what each feels must be the general conviction ; 
but if you take them one by one, each will probably be ashamed 
of setting up himself singly against you; you will be likely to 
prevail at least with each one who cannot himself refute you; 
and these will probably be the majority.’ 

But, on the other hand, if there are some prevailing prejudices 
that arc on your side, and cool argument would weigh against you, 
then, according to what has becn said just above, you can more 
casily manage a number of men together, than each singly. 

It is told of the celebrated Wilkes, that at some public 
mecting he sat next toa person who, being ill-pleased with the 








® 

1 Some Reviewer, if I recollect rightly, takes for granted that Iam here de- 
scribing my own practice. On the same principle he would, one may suppose, if 
he heard of some anatomist, who had pointed out the situation of the vital parts 
of the human frame, where a wound was likely to prove mortal, conclude that 
the man mast be an assassin! _ 

It w not perhaps wonderful that a person of low moral principle should infer— 
judging from himsclf—that one who kaows of some crafty trick will be sure to 
practise it. But any one of even a moderate degree of acuteness, will perceive 
that a person who does practise such tricks, is not very likely to publ @ descrip- 
Hon of them. Burglars do not scud word to the master of a house at what point 


they design to break in. 
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course maticrs were taking, hept exclaiming, ‘1 cannot allow 
this to go on! I must take the sense of the Meeting on tins 
point.” Whereupon Wilkes is said to have whispered to him, 
“Do so, of vou will; VP take the sonsense of the Meeting 
against you, and beat rou.’ 

Some persons have an excessive dread of following ta the 
wake of another; wishing to be accounted the onmginators of 
any measure they advocate. In deahng with a man of this 
character, vou must be ready (supposing you are more anxious 
to cficct some good object, than to obtain the credit of 1t) to 
humour ths hind of vamrty, by allowmg him to take the tead, 
amd to fancy, if he masts on it, that the view he adopts was a 
suggestion of las own. Many a man’s co-operation may be 
purchased at this pnece, who would have diedained the thought 
of favouring another porsens scheme. You must be prepared, 
thercfore. af vou are acting with true singleness of purpose, to 
sav, with the hero im the .Eneid, 


Pa urate dur vulbere posts 
Pulse adit patria naeat) bas tous urbem " 


In dealing with thase who have proudices to be got over, 
and whose co-op ration or cunvicuon you with for, tom wall 
worth ramembaring that there are two opposite hinds of dispo- 
Sion In MCh, WqQwney Opposite treatment One man, porhaps 
intdhgent, and wet destituw of candour, but with a consider- 
able share of what phrcnelogists call the orgaus of Farmness, 
and of Combatirreneas wil ect himself to find objections to your 
proposals or vicws . and the more you ure Link ta came to au 
HamMediate decmen on your side, aud owa himself overcome by 
your arguments, the more resclutels he will maintain hus first 
postion, and wil at length conit Lameelt srrecoverably to 
Gppogion. oo Luur wisest course, therclare, with such oa man 
wall be, after having had before hina your reasons, to recommend 
him to reflect calmly ou them, and so leave dam to consult his 
pillow, And at will often happen that he will reason himself 
ty your views. Leave the arrow sticking m his prejudice, 
and it will gradually bleed to death. 

With another man, of a very different character, it will be 
wise to pursuc an opposite course. If you urge him with the 
strongest reasons, and answer all has objcetions, and then leave 
hum apparently a convert, you will find the neat time you meet 
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him, that you have all to do over again; everything that you 
had said having faded away. Your only security with such a 
nw, is to continue pressing him, till he has distinctly given 
his consent, or plainly declared his acquiescence ;—till you have 
brought him, as it were, formally to pass the Act in the Par- 
liament of his own mind, and to have thus committed himself 
in your favour. 


Of course, you must watch for any symptoms that may in- 
dicate which kind of man you have to deal with. 


Another caution to be observed is, that in combating, whether 
as a speaker or a writer, deep-rooted prejudices, and maintain- 
ing unpopular truths, the point to be aimed at should be, to 
adduce what is sufficicnt, and not much more than is sufficient 
to prove yuur conclusion. If you can but satisfy men that 
your opinion is decidedly more probable than the opposite, you 
will have carried your point more effectually than if you go on, 
much beyond this, to demonstrate, by a multitude of the most 
forcible arguments, the extreme absurdity of thinking differently, 
till you have affronted the sclf-csteem of some, and awakened 
the distrust of others. ‘Some will be stung by a fecling of 
shame passing off into rescntment, which stops their ears 
azainst argument. They could have borne perhaps to change 
tlicir opinion: but not, so to change it as to tax their former 
opinion with the grossest folly. They would be so sorry to 
think they had been blinded to such an excess, and are so angry 
with him who is endeavouring to persuade them to think so, 
that these feelings determine them not to think it. They try 
(and it is an attempt which few persons ever make in vain) to 
shut their eyes against an humiliating conviction: and thus, 
the very triumphant force of the reasoning adduced, serves to 
harden them against admitting the conclusion: much as one 
may conceive Roman soldiers desperately holding out an un- 
tenavle fortress to the last extremity, from apprehension ot 
being made to pass under the yoke by the victors, should they 
surrender. 

‘Others again, perhaps comparatively strangers to the ques 
tion, and not prejudiced, or not strongly prejudiced, agains 
your conclusion, but ready to admit it if supported by sufficien 
arguments, will sometimes, if your arguments are very MUC 
beyond what is sufficient, have their suspicions roused by th: 
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very circumstance. ‘Can it be possible,’ they will say, ‘that a 
conclusion so very obvious as this is made to appear, should 
not have been admitted long ago’ Is it conecivable that such 
and such eminent philosophers, divincs, statesmen, &c., should 
have been all their lives under delusions so gross?’ Hence 
they are apt to infer, either that the author has mistaken the 
opmions of those he imagines opposed to hin, or else, that 
there 3s some subtle fallacy in his arguments.’! 

This is a distrust that reminds one of the story related by a 
Treuch writer, M. Say, of some one who, for a wager, stood a 
whole day on one of the bridges in Pans, offering to ell a five- 
franc piece for one franc, and (naturally) not finding a purchaser. 
In this way the very clearness and force of the demonstration 
wil, with some minds, havc an apposite tendency ta the one 
desuccd. Labourers who are employed im drreing wedges into a 
block of wood, are careful to use blows of no greater foree than 
x just sufficant. Tf thes stroke too hard, the clastiaty of the 
wood wall throw oud the wedge. 

It may be noueed here that the cfleet) produced by any 
wrung or specch of an argumcutative character, on any subycets 
on winch divoraty of opimun prevails, may be compared— sup- 
young the argument to be of aus woaght—to the effects of a 
firc-euginc an a conflagrition That poruon of the water which 
falls on sold stone wails, is poured out where its not needed. 
That, again, which fads on blazing beame and rafters, 19 cast off 
in Volumes of dussang steam, and will seldom avail to quench 
the fire. But that which os poured on wood-work that ie just 
bepinmmg to hingle, may stop the burniug; and that which 
wets the raftare not yet ignited, bat an danger, may save them 
froin catching fire,  Lacu so, those who already concur with 
the writer as to sume port, will fe) gratified with, and perhaps 
Instaw ugh commendation ou an able defence of the opmons 
they already beld; and those, again, who have fully made up 
their minds on the opposite side, are more hhely to be displeased 
than tw be convinced. But both of these parties are left nearly 
in the same mind as before. Those, however, who are in a 
hesitaumg and doubtful state, may very likely be decided by 
forcible urguments. And those who have not hitherto consi- 
dered the subject, muy be duced to adopt opinions which they 
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' Elements of Khetorwe, Wart 1. ch. iii. 
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find supported by the strongest reasons. But the readiest and 
warmest approbation a writcr mects with, will usually be from 
those whom he has not convinced, because they were convinced 
already. And the effect the most important and the most diffi- 
cult to be produced, he will usually, when he does produce it, 
hear the least of. Thosc whom he may have induced to recon- 
sidcr, and gradually to alter, previously fixed opinions, are not 


likely, for a time at least, to be very forward in proclaiming the 
change. 


Onc of the most troublesome kinds of person to deal with, 
in any kind of negotiation, is a caviller. Of these, some are 
such frum insidious design, aud some from intellectual deficiency. 
A caviller is on the look-out for objections, valid or invalid, to 
everything that is proposed, or done, or said; and will seldom 
fail to find some. No power, no liberty, can be entrusted to 
any one, which may not, possibly or conceivably, be abuscd ; 
and the cavillcr takes for granted that it always will be abused ; 
—that everything that is Icft to any one’s discretion, must be 
Jeft to his indiscretion ;—and that, in short, no one will ever be 
restrained from doing any thing that he may do, by a sense of 
honour, or by common prudence, or by regard for character. 

It would be casy for such a man to prove @ priori, that it 1s 
impossible for such a system as the British Constitution to 
work well, or to continue to subsist at all. The King may put 
his veto on a Bill which has passed both Houses; and when 
this is done, the Public will refuse supplics ; and so, the govern- 
ment must come to a dead lock. Or, the King may create a 
great batch of Peers, and bribe a majority of the Commons, 
and so make himself absolute. Or again, the King may pardon 
all criminals, and thus nullify the administration of justice. Or. 
again, he may appoint to all the Bishopricks, and to a great 
number of Livings, men of Socinian or Romish tendencies, who 
will expiain away all our formularies, and wholly subvert the 
system of our Church. 

The institution of an Order of persons called Parochial Visi- 
tors, having the office of assisting and acting under the Minister 
of each parish, and serving as a medium of communication be. 
twecn him and the parishioners, and standing in a relation to 
cach, analogous to that of the attendants in an hospital towards 
the physician and the patients—this has been assailed in a 
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similar way by cavillers. ‘ Are these Visitors? it was said, ‘to 
have the cure of souls? Are they to expound Seripture to the 
people, and give them religious instruction and admonitions, 
just as the pastor does? If so, they ought to be regularly or- 
dammed clergymen ; and should be called curates. Or, are they 
merely to be the bearers of communications between the people 
ain the pastor, and not to venture, without his express orders, 
to read a passage of Scripture to a sich man, or to explain to 
liwn the meaning of such words as ‘Pabhean’ or * Pharisce ?” 
In that case they will fall into coutempt as triflers.’ 

If you answer that they are not to be so rigidly restricted as 
that; but are to reserve for the Minister any important or difhi- 
evlt pomts > the caviller will reply-- "And who is to be the pudge 
wiat are the most important: and difticult: pots, and what 
the cusier and more obvions Tf this as to be heft to the discre- 
ton of the Visitor hinsclt, he will take eversthing into his 
own Lands : but afoias toa be neferred ta the Munster, then, the 
Nasitor will be nothing but amore messenver.” In like manner 
itonaght be asked. whether the nurse in an hospital as to adimi- 
anstcr or withheld medemes, and perfor surgical operations, 
at deecrcoon., and, inoshort, to usurp all the functions of the 
phisicnn. or wiether she as motto be allowed to smooth a 
pacents puliaw or momstea bas dips, ar wiapo lias brow, without ay 
written order trun the doctor. 

The Tsracaus an the Walderness were perverse cnough, no 
doubt; butat user had been cardéere among them, it would 
have been cosy to find plausble obycotions to the appomtacut 
by Moses of the seventy Elders, who were to decide all small 
matters, and to reserve the wewhtier ones for him.  '¢ Who we 
tu be the judge’ at movlit have been suid, ‘which are the 
weighticr causes) OT, the Liders thempelves, then they may 
keep ad/ matters in ther own hands, and leave no jurisdhetion at 
all in Moses: but of he as to be consulted on cach pomt, he wil 
not be saved any trouble ut all; because every case will have te 
be laid before him.’ ; 

Nevertheless the plan did scem on tee whole to work well 
and so it was found, in practice, with the matitution of Parochial 
Visitors; and so, with the British Constitution. 

One course generally adopted by the caviller, with respect 
any proposal that is brought forward, is, if it be made in genera! 
terms, to call fur detailed particulars. and to wav ‘ exnlain dis- 
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tinctly what kind of regulations you wish for, and what are the 
changes you think needful, and who are the persons to whom 
you would entrust the management of the matter,’ &. If again, 
any of these details are given, it will be easy to find some 
plausible objection to one or more of these, and to join issue on 
that point, as involving the whole question. Sancho Panza’s 
Baratarian physician did not at once lay down the decision that 
his patient was to have no dinner at all; but only objected to 
each separate dish to which he was disposed to help himself. 

The only way to meet a caviller is to expose the whole system 
of cavilling, and say, ‘if I had proposed so and so, you would 
have had your cavil ready ; just as you have now.’ 

But in proposing any scheme, the best way is, to guard, in 
the first instance, against cavils on details, and establish, first 
that some thing of such and such a character is desirable ; then 
proceeding to settle each of the particular points of detail, one 
by one. And this is the ordinary course of experienced men ; 
who, as it were, cut a measure into mouthfuls, that it may be 
the more readily swallowed ; dividing the whole measure into a 
series of resolutions ; each of which will perhaps pass by a large 
majority, though the whole at once, if proposed at once as a 
whole, might have been rejected. For, supposing it to consist 
of four classes, A, B, C, and D, if out of an assembly of one 
hundred persons, twenty are opposed to clause A, and eighty in 
favour of it, and twenty others are opposed to clause B, which 
is supported by all the rest, and the like with C, and D, then, 
if the whole were put to the vote at oncc, there would be a 
majority of eighty to twenty against it: whereas, if divided, 
there would be that majority in favour of 1t. 

It is fairly to be required, however, that a man should 
really have—though he may not think it wise to produce it 
in the first instance—some definite plan for carrying into effect 
whatever he proposes. Else, he may be one of another class of 
persons as difficult to negotiate with, and as likely to baffle any 
measure as the preceding. There are some, and not a few, 
who cast scorn on any sober practical scheme by drawing bright 
pictures of a Utopia which can never be realized, either from 
their having more of imagination than judgment, or from a 
deliberate design to put one out of conceit with everything that 
is practicable, in order that nothing may be 

H 
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E. g. ‘What is wanted, is, not this and that improvement in 
the mode of electing Members of Parliament,—but a Parliament 
consisting of truly honest, enlightened, and patriotic men. It 
is vain to talk of any system of Church-government, or of 
improved Church-discipline, or any alterations in our Services, 
or revision of the Bible-translation ; trhat we want is a scalous 
and truly evangelical ministry, who shall assiduously inculcate 
on all the people pure Gospel doctrine. It is vain to cast cannon 
and to raise troops ; what is wanted, for the successful conduct 
of the war, is an army of well-cquipped and well-disciplincd men, 
under the command of generals who arc thoroughly masters of 
the art of war,’ &e. And thus one may, in every department 
of life, go on indefinitely making fine speeches that can lead to 
no practical result, except to create a disgust for everything that 
2¢ practical. 

When (in 1832) public attention was called to the enormous 
mischiefs arising from the system of Transportation, we were 
told in reply, in a style of florid and indignant declamation, that 
the real cause of all the cnormities complained of, was, a ‘ want 
of suffiaent fear of God; |!) and that the only remedy wanted 
was, an increased fear of God! A» if, when the unhealthiness 
of some locality had been pointed out, and a suggestion had 
been thrown out for providing sewers, and draining marshes, 
it had been rephed that the root of the evil was, a prevailing 
want of health ;—that it was strange, this—the true cause— 
should have been overlooked ;—and that the remedy of all 
would be to provide restored health ! 

A» fur the penal colonics, all that 1s required to make them 
ficient, is, we must suppuse, to bring in a Bill cnacting that 
‘Whereas, &., be it therefore enacted, that from and after the 
first of January neat ensuing, all persons shall fear Crod 1" 

Ij is such Utopian declaimers that give plausibility to the 
objections of the cavillers above noticed. 

It is but fair, after one has admitted (supposing it is what 
ought to be admitted) the desirablencss of the end proposed, to 
cull on the other party to say whether he knows, or can think 
of, any means by which that end can be attained. 
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’ See Letters ty Earl Grey; and also Lectures un Political Kounomy. 





ESSAY XLVI. OF FOLLOWERS AND 
FRIENDS. 


OSTLY followers are not to be liked, lest, while a man 
maketh his train longer, he make his wings shorter. I 
reckon to be costly, not them alone which charge the purse, but 
which are wearisome and importune! in suits. Ordinary fol- 
lowers ought to challenge no higher conditions than countenance, 
recommendation, and protection from wrongs. Factious fol- 
lowers are worse to be liked, which follow not upon? affection 
to him with whom they range themselves, but upon discontent- 
ment* conceived against some other; whereupon commonly 
ensueth that ill intelligence‘ that we many times see between 
great personages. Likewise glorious’ followers, who make 
themselves as trumpets of the commendation of those they 
follow, are full of inconvenience, for they taint business through 
want of sccrecy; and they export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. There is a kind of followers, likewise, 
which are dangerous, being indced espials,° which inquire the 
secrets of the house, and bear tales of them to others; yet such 
men many times are in great favour, for they are officious,’ and 
commonly exchange tales. The following by certain estates’ of 


2 Importune. Importunate. 
* More shall thy penytent sighs, his endlesse mercy please ; 
Than their importune suits which dreame that wordes God’s wrathe appease.’ 
— Surrey. 
2 Upon. In consequence of. ‘ Upon pity they were taken away; upon ignorance 
they were again demanded.’—~ Hayward. 
¢ Discontentment. Discontent. ‘Tell of your enemies, and discontentments,’— 
State Trials, 1600. p 
4 Ill intelligence. Bad terms. ‘He lived rather in a fair intelligence, than in 
any friendship with the favourites.’— Clarendon. 
§ Glorious. Boastful. 
‘We have not 
Received into our bosom, and our grace, 
A glorious lazy drone,’ — Massinger. 
6 Fispials. Spials ; spies. 
7 Officious. Useful ; doing good offices. 
‘Yet, not to earth are those bright luminaries 
Officious ; but to thee, enrth’s habitant.’—Milton. 
8 Estates of men. Orders of men. See page 24. 
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men, answerable to that which a great man himself professeth 
(as of sold rs to him that hath been cmployed in the wars, and 
the like), hath ever been a thing civil,’ and well taken even in 
monarchi: ., so it be without too much pomp or popularity : but 
the most Lonourable kind of followmg is to be followed as onc 
that apprehendeth® to advance virtue and desert in all sorts of 
persons: and yet, where there is no eminent odds in sufficiency,’ 
it is better to take with the more passable than with the more 
able: and, besides, to speak truth in base times, active men arc 
of more use than virtuous. It is true, that in government it 18 
good to use men of one ranksequally : for to countenance some 
extraordinarily is to make them insolent, and the rest discon- 
tent,’ because they may claim a duc; but contrariwice in favour, 
to use men with much difference’ and election, is good; for it 
maketh the persons preferred more thankful, and the rest more 
officious; because all is of favour, It is good discretion not to 
make too much of any man at the first, because one cannot 
hold out that proportion. To be governed (as we call it) by 
one, is not safe, for it shows softness,* and gives a freedom to 
scandal and disreputation ;* for those that would not censure or 
speak ill of a man immediately, will talk more boldly of those 
that are so great with them, aud thereby wound thar honour ; 
vet to be distracted with many, is worse, for it makes men to 
be of the Jast ampression, and full of change. To take advice 


MCwil Derorows 
"Where cr ene and eft persuanon hung "= Pope. 
2 Apprebeud. Tu conrecre, ts Crhe om aa an ubsect, 


"Cay wo owas toed Saea, then, 
To itn, or poo iy bed ive denert, 
Who formal us fron th. dust, and piseed oe bere, 
Full to tie uta pt sneneaay of what bpise 
F Hunan dee res Can sock, a aperehe nd’ Millum, 

* Sufficiency. Alatety, Mx pag 277, 

© Disemutent. Daaconteated "Phe deountenanead and deacunfent, these the 
Earl engles cut, as beet for. purpome '-  Atyeard, 

* Difference. Delractom. ‘Our omatitatien dues pet only make a difference 
between the guilty and the iunoccent, but even mmung the guilty, between auch a 
wre more or lees obser ed.’ — Addison. 

* Softness. Weukneas. 

‘Under « shepherd soffe and negligent, 
The wolfe hath many a sheep aud laube to reut.’-—Chascer, 

7 Disreputation. Disrepute. *Glattony is nut in such disrepatation among 
men as drunkenness’ Bishup Tuylor. 
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of some few friends, is ever honourable; for lookers-on many 
times see more than gamesters; and the vale best discovereth 
the hill. There is little friendship in the world, and least of 
all between equals, which was wont! to be magnified. That 
that is, is between superior and inferior, whose fortunes may 
comprehend the one the other. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


° They taint business through want of secrecy, 


Henry Taylor, in the Statesman, has a good remark on the 
advantage of trusting thoroughly rather than partially. For 
there are some who will be more likely to betray one secret, if 
one only is confided, than if they felt themsclves confidants 
altogether. They will then, he thinks, be less likely to give a 
boastful proof of the confidence reposed in them, by betray- 
ing it. 

‘A kind of followers which bear tales.’ 


It is observable that flatterers are usually tale-bearers. Thus 
we have in Proverbs the caution, ‘He that goeth about as a 
tale-bearer, revealeth secrets; therefore meddle not with him 
that flattereth with his lips.’ 


‘ Lookers-on many times see more than gamesters.’ 


This proverbial maxim, which bears witness to the advantage 
sometimes possessed by an observant by-stander over those 
actually engaged in any transaction, has a parallel in an Irish 
proverb : 


Jr mat an cpomanyoe ay ce boy ap an Sclojde. 


He is a good hurler that’s on the ditch. 


1 Wont. Accustomed. See page 437- 
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“To countenance some extraordinarily is fo make them insolent. 


Men very often raise up some troublesome persons mto 
importance, and afterwards try nm vam to get md of them. So 
also, they give encouragement to some dangerous principle or 
practice, m order to serve a present purpose, and then find it 
turned against themsches. The horse in the fable, who seck- 
ing aid agaist Ins cnemy, the stag, had allowed an insidious 
ally to mount, and to put lus bit into Ins mouth, found it 
afterwards no cas) matter to unseat him = Thus, too, accord- 
ing to the proverb the httle birds, which are chasing about the 
full-grown cuckoo, had themselves reared it as a nesthng 


‘The Sprn. we come and the nest was mad 
Anithe Dede bed all her eye hud lard, 

Wher a cuckh « came to the doa to hog 

Sin woud hand's ad yt another egy, 

Ber Thaven t wasun, apo inv wood, 

1: attead t> eo h th ngs, an dd the raving bord 

T wre was bargs roan for them allin the acest, 
Bat the egg war adn tted ab ng with the rest, 
Ard the fete Donk pan da thar parte wy 
Tiat soon the so tar cucko head chipy d the shill 
Rarthem 0) + Shere alba mee 

That thartee Pakt cry agie woullix, 
Aundm ty aris: ote ahs grew 

That nu pana oh mel ot tse tc of they knw 
Hepokdaniles: 6 . te adlinteabl ¢t, 
Audi fir day or ot 8 be pmthad Chem cut 
Pabatonerth 4 eu bthe: frien de ty Uber ard, 
Wee ris na sar wont ate delay fh 
Andy ong t .c ler uo Nhe ar esth ne ghbevur 
Phew drow out the s wth sisi te Labs sue 
But tha cack > was fledged ai tlau,t dit ace 
Howth var vc ee boa frau raw te tree 
Touey had nurser dir = we be wre grown the alranye: 
Antuow he ped bo leathet, uo ob aver 


Grae place or pewer or trust to onete 

Who w tomake anal) um of what "hey fase wus 
For when dave reard Ue cuch oy seat, 
"Twill be hard to drive han out f tha neat, 
Ardhardirs: when away bee flown, 

To hunt down the cuckoo now fully grown’! 


* Frag a per alcal called The True Bratun 


ESSAY XLIX. OF SUITORS. 


ANY ill matters and projects are undertaken, and private 
suits do putrefy the public good. Many good matters are 
undertaken with bad minds—I mean not only corrupt minds, 
but crafty minds, that intend not performance. Some embrace 
suits, which never mean to deal effectually in them ; but if they 
sec there may be life in the matter, by some other mean,' they 
will be content to win a thank,’ or take a second’ reward, or, at 
least, to make use in the meantime of the suitor’s hopes. Some 
take hold of suits only for an occasion to cross some other, or 
to make‘ an information, whereof they could not otherwise have 
apt pretext, without care what become of the suit when the 
turn is served; or, generally, to make other men’s business a 
kind of entertainment: to bring in their own; nay, some under- 
take suits with a full purpose to let them fall, to the end to 
gratify the adverse party, or competitor. Surely there is in 
some sort a right in every suit: either a right of equity, if it be 
a suit of controversy, or a right of desert, if it be a suit of 
petition, If affection lead a man to favour the wrong side in 
justice, Ict him rather use his countenance to compound the 
mattcr than to carry it. If affection lead a man to favour the 
less worthy in desert, let him do it without depraving* or dis- 
abling the better deserver. In suits which a man doth not 
well understand, it is good to refer them to some fricnd of trust 


1 Mean. Means. See page 202. 

3 A thank. Seldom used in the singular. ‘The fool saith | have no thank for 
all my good deed ; and they that eat my bread speak evil of me.’—Feelus. yx. 16. 

5 Second. Secondary, inferior. 


‘Each glance, each yrace, 
Keep their first lustre and maintain their place, 
Not second yet to any other face.’—-Dryuen, 
‘Make. Give. ‘They all with one consent began té make excuse.” —Lake 
av. 18. 
’ Entertainment. Preliminary communication. ‘The queen desires you to use 
sme gentle entertainment to Laertes, before you fall to play.’—~Shad espere, 
* Deprave. 7'o vilify. ‘And that knoweth conscience, ich cam nogt to chide, 
i to deprave the porsonne.’—Piers Ploughmay ‘Envy is blind, and can do 
‘athing but deprave and speak ill of virtuous doing.’ — Benneté. 
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and judgment, that may report whether he may deal in them 
with honour; but Ict him chuse well his referendarics,' for clse 
he may be Icd by the nose. Suitors are so distasted® with 
delays and abuses,’ that plain dealing in denying to deal in 
suits at first, and reporting the success barely, and in chal- 
lenging no more thanks than one hath deserved, is grown not 
only honourable, but also gracious. In suits of favour, the 
first coming ought to tahe little place ;‘ so far forth® considera- 
tion may be had of Ins trust, that if intelligence of the matter 
could not otherwiee have been had but by him, advantage be 
not taken of the note,’ but the party left to ns other means, 
and in some sort recompensed for his discovery. To be ignorant 
of the value of a sunt is simplicity, as well as to be ignorant of 
the nght thereof 1s want of conscience. Secrecy in suits ts a 
great mean of obtaimme, for voicing’ them to be in forwardness 
may discourage some hind of suitors, but doth quicken” and 
awake others. but tinung of the suits the principal—tinnng, 
J say, not only im respect of the person who should grant it, 
but in respect of those wlach are hhe to cruss at. Let a man, 
in the choice of his mean, rather chuse the fittest mean than 
the greatest mean , and rather them that deal an certun things, 


- 


2 Refirendarien. Referees Weeoowae legate af the douinw, who was 
referendane, Wii was premdcnte wi, war pronto!’ Bishop Sewell 

3 Distaste. Ju daguat, ‘iuem mew oints, at ws defaste the pouty — 
Howe vod, 

F Abuses,  Dece; tion 

* Lend ines var hind pains ts find out the ahene "Shad capere 
* Place, Effect 
‘Yet then fixed os le sit sc fit, nm lit, 


That they take place, when rine e stay hones 
Look bleak in the ond wind — Ah ides ere 


* fo far forth, To the deqrie ‘The substances af the servioe of Grad, so fer 


forth asst hath in at enstinuy mem than the love of ream duth tach, tuuat oot 


be ums cuted of man, but rece ved from © al hutuseat — Huvder, 
* Asraud for *his fete, in every wine 
Bu far forte ua hiv conus uge may suffice.’ Chaucer, 
* Note. Notification , taformatioenm, 
‘she that from Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were past, 
; (The man 1’ the muun’s tou slow )’—Ahad capere, 
Voie. Toreport. ‘It was evced that the king proposed to to death 
Edward Plantageuct.’— Shakespere. er 
* Quicken = Tu bring tu life. Bee 


* Mean. Jnstrament, * Pamela's a ae would woods tefully make 
known the valaut meua uf her sufety.’—~didney, oy 
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than those that are gencral. The reparation of a denial is 
sometimes equal to the first grant, if a man show himself neither 
dejected nor discontented. ‘Iniquum petas, ut equum feras”’ 
is a good rule where a man hath strength of favour; but other- 
wise, a man were better rise in his suit, for he that would have 
ventured at first to have lost* the suitor, will not, in the con- 
clusion, lose both the suitor and his own former favour. Nothing 
is thought so casy a request to a great person, as his letter; and 
yet, if it be not in a good cause, it is so much out of his repu- 
tation. There are no worse instruments than these general con- 
trivers of suits, for they are but a kind of poison and infection 
to public proceedings. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘Tf it be not in a good cause, it is so much out of his 
reputation.’ 


To this very just and important remark Bacon might have 
added, that even in ‘a good cause,’ a recommendation of any 
one 1s likely to be regarded as a favour asked, for which a return 
will be expected. Nor is this, perhaps, altogether unreasonable. 
For, a Minister of State, for instance, may say, ‘if we had 
wanted your advice for our own sake, we should have consulted 
you ; but if you offer a suggestion unasked, our complying with 
it must be reckoned a kindness done to you, for which we may 
expect a return.’ And one who has laid himself under an 
obligation to a Minister, if he is afterwards asked to vote, or to 
dispense patronage, contrary to his own judgment, must feel it 
very awkward either to comply or to refuse. 

The best course, in general is, to write a letter to the pérson 
himself whose views you would promote, expressing your 
opinion of him, with liberty to show the letter, and to make 
reference to you for character. 


1 * Ask for what is unjust, in order that thou mayest obtain what is juab. 
3 Lost. Ruined, 


‘Therefore mark my counsel 
. or both yourself and me 


Cry, lost.'—Shakespere. 


ESSAY L. OF STUDIES. 


TUDIES serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief use for delight, is in pnvateness' and retiring ; 

for ornament, 1s in discourse ; and for ability, 1s {n the judgment 
and disposition of business; for, expert men can exccute, and 
perhaps judge of particulars, one by one; but the general 
counsels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, come best 
from those that are learned. To spend too much time in 
studics, is sloth; to use them too much for ornament, is affecta- 
tion, to mahe judgment wholly by their rules, 1. the humour 
ofa scholar, they perfect nature, and are perfected by expe- 
nieuce—for natural alnlities are like natural plants, that need 
pruning by study, and studies themselves do give forth dirce- 
Hons too mich at large, except they be bounded in by expenence. 
Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise 
men usc them, for they teach not their own use, bat that ts 
a wisdom without them, and above them, won by observateos 
Read not to contradict and confute, nor to beheve and take for 
granted, nor to fiud talk and discourse, but to weigh and con- 
sider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested that 1s, some books 
are to be read only in parts, others to be read, but sot 
curiously ,* and some few to be read wholly, and wath diligence 
and attention = Sume books also may be read by deputy, and 
estracts made of thu by others, but that would‘ be only in 
the less important arguncuts, and the meaner sort of books ; 
(ise disulled books are, he common distilled waters, flashy 
Uungs. Reading maketh a fall man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man ; and, therefore, if a man write httle, 
he had need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had 
necd have a present wit; and if he read little, he had need have 


: Priv atenens, Provacy oe pagt 105, 4 Make. Gire. Ree page 47 f- 
Curiously Altentsrely, ‘At fret J Uhought ther had been ne light reftes tod 
from the water; but observing it mure carvously, | saw within at several spots, 
which appeared darker than the rout.’ — dor Isaac Newton, 
* Would bhould. hee page 333 
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much cunning, to seem to know that’ he doth not. Histories 
make men wise ; poets witty ; the mathematics subtle ; natural 
philosophy decp; moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend : ‘ Abeunt studia in morcs’’—nay, there is no stond’ or 
impediment in the wit, but may be wrought‘ out by fit studies, 
like as diseases of the body may have appropriate exercises— 
bowling is good for the stone and reins,’ shooting for the lungs 
and breast, gentle walking for the stomach, riding for the head, 
and the like; so, if a man’s wits be wandering, let him study 
the mathematics; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called 
away never so little, he must begin again ; if his wit be not apt 
to distinguish or find differences,’ let him study the schoolmen, 
for they are ‘cymini sectores;’’ if he be not apt to beat over 
matters, and to call upon one thing to prove and illustrate 
another, let him study the lawyers’ cases—so every defect of 
the mind may have a special receipt. 


ANTITHETA ON STUDIES. 


Pro. 
‘ Lectio est conversatio cum pruden- 
tibus ; actio fere cum stultis. 
‘In reading, we hold converse with 
the wise ; in the business of' life, gene- 
rally with the foulish.’ 


‘Non inutiles scientia existimands 
sunt, quarum in se nullus est usus, si 
ingenia acuant, et ordinent, 

‘We should not consider even those 
tctences which have no actual practical 
application in themselves, as without 


value, if they sharpen and trai the 
intellect,’ 


1 That. What. See page 73. 


? «Manners are influenced by studies.’ 


* Stond. Hindrances, See page 41 


ConTRa. 
‘Qu unquam ars docuit tempesti- 
vin artis usuin ? 
‘What art has ever taught us the 
suitable use of anart?’ 


‘ Artis srpissime Ineptus usus est, no 
sit nullus. 

‘4 branch of knowledge is often put 
tu an improper use, for fear of ils berag 
idle.’ 


r 3 
‘ Wrought. orked, ‘Who, through faith, wrought righteousness.’ — Hebd, xi. 
33: ‘ ‘low great is Thy goodness, which Thou hast wrowgAd fur them that trus$ 


in Thee ?—Pealm xxxi, 19 


® Reins, Kidneys ; inward parte. ‘Whom I shall sce for myself, though my 
reins be consumed within me.’—Jvd xix. 37. 

" Differences, Distinctions. See page 468. 

? «Splitters of cummin.’—Vid. 4. L. 1. vii. 7. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


“Crafty men contemn studies’ 


It is not unlikely that by the ‘crafty’ (in the Latin ‘cal-* 
lidi') Bacon meant not exactly what the word now denotes, but 
—in agreement with the ancient use of the word ‘ craft,’ for an 
occupation'—what we commonly call practical men ;—those ¢er- 
pert in the details of business, and exclusively conversant in 
these. Some such men resemble a clock with a mtnule-hand 
but no hour-hand. These are apt to take for granted that a 
student, and especially an author, must be unfit for business. 
And the vulgar sometimes go further, and are disposed to give 
aman credit for practical sagacity merely on account of his 
being ilhterate. 

It is worth observing that some of those who disparage some 
branch of study in wlnch they are deficient, will often affect 
more cuntcmpt for it than thes really feck And not unfre- 
quently they will take pains to have it thought that they are 
themselves well versed in ait, or that they casily might be, if 
they thunght iat worth whole ;—in short, that 1t is not from 
hang too ligh that the grapes are called sour. 

Thus, Swift, in the person of Gulliver, represents himesclt, 
While deniding the extravagant passion for Mathematics among 
the Laputans, as bang a good mnathamaucan. Yet he betrays 
lis utter ignorance, by speaking of ‘a pudding in fhe form of 
a cycletd ? evideutly taking a cyclo! for a figure, wetead of 
adiae., Tlas may help te explain the difficulty be 1s said to 
have had in obtannng his Degree. 

Lord Chesterfield, again, wheu writing to his son in dispa- 
ragement of classical studies, gives him to understand that he 
as himself quite at home am the classics. But wheo he pro- 
ceeds to criticie Homer for celebrating the courage of Achilles, 
who could show nunc, being iarulnerable, be betrays his having 
never read even a translation of the Jad. For uot only does 
Homer make no mention of his bero’s being invulnerable, but 
he even represents him as receiving # wound; aud a great 


* See fete aia. 25 27. 
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part of the poem turss on his being detained from the fight for 
want of his armour. 

The contempt of studies, whether of crafty men or narrow- 
minded men, often finds its expression in the word ‘ smatter- 
ing ;’ and the couplet is become almost a proverb, 


‘A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.’ 


But the poet’s remedies for the dangers of a little learning are 
hoth of them impossible. None can ‘drink deep’ enough to be, 
mn truth, anything more than very superficial ; and every human 
Being, that is not a downright idiot, must faste. 

It is plainly impossible that any man should acquire a know- 
ledge of all that is to be known, on al/ subjects. But is it then 
mcant that, on each particular subject on which he does learn 
anything at all, he should be perfectly well informed? Here it 
may fairly be asked, what is the ‘ well ’—how much knowledge 
is to be called ‘little’ or ‘much? For, in many departments, 
the very utmost that had been acquired by the greatest profi- 
cients, a century and a half back, falls short of what is familiar 
to many a boarding-school miss now. And it is hkely that our 
posterity, a century and a half hence, will in many things be 
just as much in advance of us. And in most subjects, the 
utmost knowledge that any man can attain to, is but ‘a little 
learning’ in comparison of what he remains ignorant of. The 
view resembles that of an American forest, in which the more 
trees a man cuts down, the greater is the expanse of wood he 
secs around him. 

But supposing you define the ‘much’ and the ‘ little’? with 
reference to the existing state of knowledge in the present age 
and country, would any one seriously advise that those who are 
not proficients in astronomy should remain ignorant whether 
the carth moves or the sun ?—that unless you are complete 
master of agriculture, as far as it is at prescnt understood, there 
is no good in your knowing wheat from barley ?—that unless 
you are such a Grecian as Porson, you had better not learn to 
construe the Greck Testament ? 

The other recommendation of the poet, ‘ taste not’—that is to 
say, have no learning,—is cqually impossible. The truth is, every- 
body has, and everybody ought to have, a slight and superficial 
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knowledge—a ‘ smattering,’ if you will—of more subjects than 
it is possible for the most diligent student to acquire thoroughly. 
It is very possible, and also very uscful, to have that slight 
smattering of chemistry which will enable one to distinguish 
from the salts used in medicine, the oxalic acid, with which, 
through mistake, several persons have been poisoned. Again, 
without being an eminent botanist, a person may know—what 
it is most important to know—the difference between cherries 
and the berrics of the deadly nightshade ; the want of which 
Luowledge has cost many lives. 

Again, there is no one, even of those who are not profound 
pohticians, who is not aware that we have Rulers; and is it not 
proper that he should understand that government is necessary 
to preserve our lives and property? Is he hkely to be 8 worse 
subject for knowing that’ That depends very much on the 
lind of government you wish to establish. If you wish to 
establish an unjust and despotic government—or, if you wish 
to set up a false rehgion—then it would be advisable to avoid 
the danger of enhghtening the people. But if you wish to 
maintain a good government, the more the people understand 
the advantages of such a government, the more they will respect 
it; and the more they huow of true religion, the more they 
will value it 

There is nothing more genera) among uneducated people than 
a disposition to sucialiam ; and yet nuthing is more injurious ty 
their own welfare. An equahzation of wages would be moet in- 
junious to themsclyes, for st would, at once, destroy all croulation. 
All motives for the acquisition of shill, and for sapenor in- 
dustry, would be removed. Now, 11s but a iiffle knowledge of 
political econoniy thats necded for the removal of thes error ; 
but that httle as lughly useful. 

Again, every one knows, nu matter how ignorant of medicine, 
that there is such a thing as disease. But as an instance of 
the impossibility of the ‘taste not’ recommendation of the poet, 
a fact may be mentioned, which perhaps is known to most. 
When the cholera broke out in Poland, the peasantry of that 
country took it into their heads that the nobles were puisoning 
them in order to clear the country of them ; they beheved the 
rich tu be the authors of that terrible disease ; and the cunne- 
quence was that the peasantry rose iu masees, broke into the 
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houses of the nobility, and finding some chloride of lime, which 
had been used for the purpose of disinfecting, they took it for 
the poison which had caused the disease; and they murdered 
them. Now, that was the sort of ‘little learning’ which a 
very dangerous. ' 

Again, we cannot prevent people from believing that there 1s 
some superhuman Being who has regard to human affairs. 
Some clowns in the Weald of Kent, who had been kept as 
much as possible on the ‘ taste not’ system,—left in a state of 
vross ignorance,—yet believed that the Deity did impart special 
powers to certain men: and that belief, coupled with excessive 
stupidity, led them to take an insane fanatic for a prophet. In 
this case, this ‘little learning’ actually caused an insurrection 
ia his favour, in order to make him king, priest, and prophet of 
the British empire; and many lives were sacrificed before this 
insane insurrection was put down. If a ‘little learning’ is a 
‘dangerous thing, you will have to keep people in a perfect 
state of idiotcy in order to avoid that danger. I would, there- 
fore, say that both the recommendations of the poet are im- 
practicable. 

The question arises, what are we to do? Simply to impress 
upon ourselves and upon all people the importance of labouring 
in that much neglected branch of human knowledge—the know- 
ledge of our own ignorance ;—and of remembering that it is by 
i) confession of real ignorance that real knowledge must be 
gained. But even when that further knowledge is not attained, 
still even the knowledge of the ignorance is a great thing in 
itself; so great, it sccms, as to constitute Socrates the wisest 
of his time. 

Some of the chief sources of unknown ignorance may be worth 
noticing here. They are to be found in our not b2ing aware, 
1. How inadequate a medium language is for conveying thought. 
2. How inadequate our very minds are for the comprehension 
of many things. 3. How little we need understand a word 
which may yet be familiar to us, and which we may use in 
reasoning. ‘This piece of ignorance is closely connected with the 
two foregoing. (Hence, frequently, men will accept as an expla. 
nation of a phenomenon, a mere statement of the difficulty in 
other words.) 4. How utterly ignorant we are of efficient 
causes ; and how the philosopher who refers to the law of gre- 
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vitation the falling of a stone to the earth, no further explains 
the phenomenon than the peasant, who would say it is the 
nature of it. The philosopher knows that the stone obeys the 
same law to which all ofker bodies are subject, and to which, 
for convenience, he gives the name of gravitation. His know- 
ledge is only more general than the peasant’s ; which, however, 
is a vast advantage. 5. How many words there are that ex- 
press, not the nature of the thing they are applied to, but the 
manner in which they affect us: and which, therefore, give 
about as correct a notiun of those things, as the word ‘ crooked’ 
would if applied to a stick half immersed in water. (Such is 
the word Chance, with all its family.) 6. How many causes 
may and usually do, conduce to the same effect. 7. How liable 
the faculties, cven of the ablest, are, to cecasional failure ; so 
that they shall overlook mistakes ‘and those often the most at 
variance with their own established notions; which, when once 
ecpored, seem ginte gross even to inferior men. 8. How much 
all are biassed, in all their moral reasonings, by self-love, or 
perhaps, rather, partiality to Aaman nuture, and other paxsons 
g. Dugald Stewart would add very justly, How little we know 
of matter: ne more indeed than of mind ; though all are pron 
to attempt explauing the phenomena of mind by those of mat 
ter: for. whatas fenader, men generally conmder as well known 
though the fact as oftener otherwise. 

The errors arming from these causes, and from not calea 
lating on them,-- that as, an short, from ignorance of our owr 
ignorance, have probably impeded philosuphy more than al 
other obstacles put topethe r. 

Certain its, that ouly by this ignorance of our ignorance ca) 
‘a little learmug’? become ‘a dangerous thing” The danger 
of knowledge are uot tu be compared with the dangers of ign 
ranpe. A man is more likely to mins jus way in darkness tha 
in (wilight : iv twilight than infoll sun. And those contemner 
of studies who say (with Mandeville, in his Treatise again: 
Chartty-echools), ‘lf a horse knew as much as a man, I shoul 
not hike to be his rider,’ ought to add, ‘If a man kuew as litt! 
as a horse, I should not jiae to trust him to nde” It is indee 
possible to educate the children of the poor so as to disquali! 
them for au bumble and laborious station in life; but th 
mistake docs not so much consist in the amount of the knot 
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ledge imparted, as in the kind and the manner of education. 
Habits early engrafted on children, of regular attention,—of 
steady application to what they are about,—of prompt obedience 
to the directions they receive,—of cleanliness, order, and decent 
and modest behaviour, cannot but be of advantage to them in 
after life, whatever their station may be. And certainly, their 
familiar acquaintance with the precepts and example of Him 
who, when all stations of life were at his command, chose to be 
the reputed son of a poor mechanic, and to live with peasants 
and fishermen ; or, again, of his apostle Paul, whose own hands 
‘ministered to his necessities,’ and to those of his companions : 
—such studics, I say, can surely never tend to unfit any one for 
a life of humble and contented industry. 

What, then, is the ‘ smattcring’—the imperfect and superficial 
knowledge—that really does deserve contempt? A slight and 
superficial knowledge is justly condemned, when it is put in the 
place of more full and exact knowledge. Such an acquaintance 
with chemistry and anatomy, eg., as would be creditable, and 
not useless, to a lawyer, would be contemptible for a physician; 
and such an acquaintance with law as would he desirable for 
him, would be a most discreditable smattering fur a lawyer. 

It is to be observed that the word smattering is applied to 
two different kinds of scauty knowledge—the rudimentary and 
the superficial ; though it seems the more strictly to belong to 
the latter. Now, as it is evident that no one can learn all 
things perfectly, it seems best for a man to make some pursuit 
his main object, according to, first, his calling ; secondly, his 
natural bent; or thirdly, his opportunities: then, let him get a 
slight knowledge of what else is worth it, regulated in his choice 
by the same three circumstances; which should also determine, 
in great measure, where an elementary, and where a superficial 
knowledge is the more desirable. Such as are of the most,dig- 
nified and philosophical nature are most proper for elementary 
study; and such as we are the most likely to be called upon to prac- 
tise for ourselves, the most proper for superficial : ¢.g., it would be 
to most men of no practical use, and, consequently, not worth 
while, to learn by heart the meaning of some of the Chinese 
characters ; but it might be very well worth while to study the 
principles on which that most singular language is constructed: 
contra, there is nothing very curious or interesting ‘in the 

: i | 
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structure of the Portuguese language ; but if one were going to 
travel in Portugal, it would be worth while to pick up some words 
and phrases. If both circumstances conspire, then, both kinds 
of information arc to be sought for; and such things should be 
Iearned a little at both ends; that is, to understand the cle- 
mentary and fundamental principles, and also to know some of 
the most remarkable resu/fs—a littic of the rudiments, and a 
little of what is most called for in practice. #.g., a man who 
has not made any of the physical or mathcmatical sciences his 
favourite pursuit, ought vet to know the principles of geome- 
trical reasoning, and the elements of mechanics; and also know, 
by rote, something of the magnitude, distances, and motions of 
the heavenly bodies, though without having gone over the inter- 
mediate course of scientific demonstration. 

Grammar, logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics, (or the philosophy 
of mind,) are manifestly studies of an efementary nature, being 
concerned about the instruments which we employ in effecting 
vur purposes ; and ethics, which is, in fact, a branch of meta- 
pliysies, may be called the clements of conduct. Such know- 
ledge is far from showy. Elements do not much come into 
sieht; they are like that part of a bridge which is under water, 
and is therefore least admired, though it is not the work of least 
art and difficulty. Qn this ground it is suitable to females, as 
least Jeading to that pedantry which learned ladies must ever 
be pecuharly hable to, as well as least exciting that jealousy to 
Which they must ever be exposed, while learning in them con- 
tinues to be a distinction, A woman might, in this way, be very 
Jearned without any one’s finding it out. 

It nay Le worth while to suggest, that any student who is 
conscious of some indolence, and a disposition to procrastinate, 
will do well to fask himself; laying down some rudes—not hard 
oneg—which he resolves to conform to, strictly. If, for in- 
stance, he has a nuind to master sume science or language, or 
to read through some bouk, or to write one, let him resolve to 
sit down to thiv work and do sumething of it, however little, 
every day, or on certain fixed days in every week, as the case 
may be. And it will often happen, that when, in compliance 
with his rule, he docs thus set lumeeclf, perhaps reluctantly, to 
the task, he will, on some days, go beyoud his resolution, and 
make a sensible progress. But if he had allowed himacif to 
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wait for the humour, it might, perhaps, have never come at 
all. 

But the rule should be, as I have said, not a severe one; 
lest, like over-severe laws, (and a resolution is a self-imposed 
law,) it should be violated; according to the Proverb, that 
‘Wide will wear, but tight will tear.”! 

A. B. was a young man of respectable ability, who was 
making such encouraging progress in studying at college for 
his Degree, that he was in a fair way to gain a high Honour. 
IIe was obliged, however, to go, for his hcalth, to pass a winter 
in another country, where he had many relatives. A friend 
advised him to form a resolution to sit down to his studies— 
happen what might—for one hour every day, and to let nothing 
divert him from this ; never allowing any extra work on one day 
to compensate for a departure from the rule, the next. You 
will thus, said he, make sure of at lcast retaining what you 
have acquired ; which, otherwisc, you will, in the present stage, 
be lable rapidly to lose. 

Oh, he replied, I mean to study hard; I shall read eight hours 
a day during the whole of my absence. Well, said his friend, 
your resolve to read at least one hour, will be no impediment 
to your doing more. But I fear that numerous invitations to 
parties, &c., will call you off; and if you calculate on doing 
much, 1t may cnd in your doing nothing. 

He was decaf, however, to this reasoning, and went off, 
designing,—and continuing to design, for nearly a year,—to begin 
to-morrow, or next week, reading cight hours a-day. And he 
came home without having once opened his books; and was 
so disheartened at finding that he had forgotten as much as 
it would cost him several months’ hard work to recover, 80 as 
to put himself just where he had been before his departure, 
that he abandoned his studies in disgust, and never did aby- 
thing to signify for the rest of his life. 


' See Proverbs and Precepts. 
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“ Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.’ 


It would have been well if Bacon had added some hints as 
to the mude of study : how books are to be chewed, and swal- 
lowed, and digested. For, besides inattentive readers, who 
measure their proficiency by the pages they have gone over, it 
is guite possible, and not uncommon, to read most laboriously, 
even so as to get by heart the words of a book, without really 
studying it at all; that is, without employing the (hough?s on the 
sulject. 

In particular, there is, in reference to Scripture,’ ‘a habit 
chenshed by some persons, of reading—asaduously, indeed ,— 
but without any attentive reflection and studious endeavour to 
awertain the real sense of what they read—concludmg that 
whatever impression is found ts be left on the mind after a bare 
perusal of the words, must be what the sacred writers deagned, 
They use, in short, itth or none of that care which os employed 
on any other subjcet im which we are much interested, to read 
through cach treatise consecutivcly as a whole,—to compare one 
passage with others that mas throw heht on it, and to consider 
What was the geueral diift of the author, and what were thie 
occanons, and the persous he had in view. 

‘In fact, the real students of Senpture, properly so called 
are, I fear, fewer than is commonly supposed. The theologica! 
student i» often a stadent cluctly of some human system of 
divinity, furufied by references to Scripture, introduced fron 
tume to tine as there is occaaon. He procecds-—often uncon. 
sibuely — by wetting umsclf to ascertain, not what is the infor 
Tuation or iustruction to be densed from a certain narrative 
or discourse of one of the sacred Wiiters, but what aid can tx 
derived from them towards establishing or refuting this or tha: 
punt of dogmatic theology. Such a mode of study surels 
ought at least not to be exclusively pursucd. At any rate, 
cannot properly be called a study of Scripture. 


— ym ty ” - ~ fn nd ne 


* Suc Lesays om the Difivaltecs of St, Paul's Epiatles, Komy x p 233- 
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‘There is, in fact, a danger of its proving a great hindrance to 
the profitable study of Scripture ; for, so strong an association is 
apt to be established in the mind between certain expressions, 
and the ¢ecknical sense to which they have been confined in 
some thcological system, that when the student meets with 
them in Scripture, he at once understands them in that sense, 
in passages where perhaps an unbiassed examination of the 
context would plainly show that such was not the author's 
meaning. And such a student one may often find expressing 
the most, unfeigned wonder at the blindness of those who 
cannot find in Scripture such and such doctrines, which appear 
to him to be as clearly set forth there as words can express ; 
which perhaps they are, on the (often gratuitous) supposition, 
that those words are everywhere to be understood exactly im 
the sense which he has previously derived from some human 
system,—a system through which, as through a discoloured 
medium, he views Scripture. But this is uot to take Scripture 
fur one’s guide, but rather to make one’s self a guide to 
Scripture. 

‘Others, again, there arc, who are habitual readers of the 
Bible, and perhaps of little else, but who yet cannot properly 
be said to study anything at all on the subject of rehgion, 
because, as was observed just above, they do not even attempt 
to exercise their mind on the subject, but trust to be sufficiently 
enlightened and guided by the mere act of perusal, while their 
minds remain m a passive state. And some, I believe, proceed 
thus on principle; considering that they are the better re- 
cipients of reveuled truth the less they exercise their own 
reason. 

‘But this is to proceed on a totally mistaken view of the 
real province of reason. It would, indeed, be a great error to 
attempt sudstifuding for revelation, conjectures framed in our 
own mind, or to speculate on matters concerning which we 
have an imperfect knowledge imparted to us by revelation, and 
could have had, without it, none at all. But this would be, 
not to use, but to abuse, our rational faculties. By the use of 
our scnses, Which are as much the gift of the Creator as any- 
thing clee we enjoy,—and by employing our reason on the 
objects around us, we can obtain a certain amount of valuable 
huowlcdge, And beyond this, there are certain other points of 
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knowledge unattainable by these faculties, and which God has 
thought fit to impart to us by his inspired messengers. But 
éoth the volumes—that of Nature and that of Revelation— 
which He has thought good to lay before us, are to be carefully 
studied. Ou both of them we must diligently employ the 
facultics with which He, the Author of both, has endued us, if 
we would derive the fall benefit from his gifts. 

‘The telescope, we know, brings within the sphere of ou 
own vision much that would be undiscernible by the naked 
eye; but we must not the less employ our cyes in making ux 
of it; and we must watch and calculate the motions, and reason 
on the appearances, of the heavenly bodies, which are visible 
only through the telescope, with the same care we cmploy in 
respect of those seen by the naked eve. 

‘And an analogous procedure is requisite if we would derive 
the intended benefit from the pages of inspiration ; which were 
designed uot to save us the trouble of inquiring and reflecting, 
but to cnable us, on some points, to inquire and reflect to better 
purpy@e—not to supersede the use of our reason, but to supply 
Its defimencies.’ 

Although, however, it is quite mght, and most: important, 
that the thuughis should be cverciscd on the sulject of whit 
you are reading, there as one mode of exeremmg the thoughts 
that ie vers hurtful; which as, that of subsliluting conjectures 
for attcntion to what the author says. Preleninary reflection 
on the subject as very uncful un inaay cases; though, by the 
way, tak unsafe as a preparation for the study of Scripture ; 
aud, in all studies care should be taken to guard against 
allowing the judgment to be tiassed by notions hastily and 
prematurely adupted. And again, affer you have stuhed an 
author, it will be very advisable feuppomng itis an uninspired 
and gousequently fallible gue; to reflect on what he says, and 
consider whether he 1s right, and how far. 

But while actuaily engaged wi perusal, attend to what the 
writer actually says, and endeavour fairly to arrive at Ais 
meaning, before you proceed ty speculate upon it for yourself, 

The study of a bouk, in short, should be conducted nearly 
according to the same rule that Bacon lays down for the study 
of nature, He warius philosophers, carnestly and often, against 
substituting fur what be calle the ‘intwrogatio vatune,’ the 
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‘anticipatio nature;’ that is, instead of attentive observation 
and experiment, forming conjectures as to what seems to us 
likely, ov fitting, according to some hypothesis devised by our- 
selves. In like manner, in studying an author, you should 
keep apart interpretation and conjecture. 

A good teacher warns a student of some book in a foreign 
language that he is learning, not to guess what the author is 
likely to have meant, and then twist the words into that sense, 
against the idiom of the language; but to be ded by the words 
in the first instance; and then, if a difficulty as to the sense 
remains, to guess which of the possible meanings of the words 
is the most likely to be the right. 

E.g. The words in the original of John xviii. 15, ‘0 aAAo¢ 
pallyrig,’ plainly signify ‘the other disciple ;’ and one of the 
commentators, perceiving that this is inconsistent with the 
opinion he had taken up, that this disciple was John himself 
(since John had not been mentioned before, and the Article, 
therefore, would make it refer to Judas, who alone had been 
just above named), boldly suggests that the reading must be 
wrong (though all the MSS. agree in it), and that the Article 
ought to be omitted, because it spoils the sense; that is, the 
sense which agrees with a conjecture adopted in defiance of the 
words of the passage. 

This one. instance may serve as a specimen of the way in 
which some, instead of interpreting an author, undertake to 
re-write what he has said. 

The hike rule holds good in other studies, quite as much as 
in that ofa language. We should be ever on our guard against 
the tendency to read through coloured spectacles. 

Educational habits of thought, analogies, antecedent reason. 
ings, feelings, and wishes, &c., will be always leading us to 
form some conjectural hypothesis, which is not necessarily 
hurtful, and may sometimes furnish a useful hint, but which 
must be .nost carefully watched, lest it produce an unfair bias, 
and lead you to strain into a conformity with it the words or 
the phenomena before you. 

A man sets out with a conjecture as to what the Apostles 
are likely to have said, or ought to have said, in conformity 
with the theological system he has learnt; or what the Must 
lligh may Lave done or desigued ; or what is, or is not, agree 
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able to the ‘analogy of faith ;’' i.c., of a picce with the christian 

_ syatem,—namcly, that which Ae has been taught, by fallible 
men, to regard as the christian system; and then he ‘proceeds 
to examine Scripture, as he would cxamine, with leading 
guestivns, a witness whom he had summoned in his cause. 


“As the fool thinketh, 
Se the bell chinketh.’ 


Perhaps he ‘ prays through’ all the Bible ; not with a candid 
and teachable mind, seching instruction, but (unconsciousls ) 
praying that be may fiad hunself in the right. Aud he will 
seldom fail. 


‘He Ther est quo quarit maa dugmata quisjuc, 
Invert et pariter dagmata quisyue ena‘ 


“Tn thie hod mans stodents seek each ome to nnd 
Tir dbetrine ot prreewept Uhat's must te hes aot , 
Aud cad of tren fields what he aarncet’y mocks, 
Foe ne the fod tanks, eves no Chee Bll epcake' 

Tt is the same with plulosophy. Tf vou have a strong wish 
to find phenomena such as te canfirm the conjectures yuu have 
formed, and allow that wish to bias your Gramimation, you are 
Ul-fitted for quterrogatiay Nutun Both that, aud fae ofher 
rolame of the recomis of what God doo, Revelatiou,- an te 
be interrugated, wot as wifacasea, but as mnsfrectors. You noust 
let all your cuigectures Aang davee upon you, and be prepared 
uy learn from whats wntton an each of those volumes, with 
the aud of the cenjectures of reason, nut from reason or, by 
the bwe, from fechuge aud fancus, and wishes, and bumat 
authorty , with Serypaun for your wed. 

This latter procedure, which as a very common one with 
theolunical studenten, may be called making an anagram of 
Scripture,—-taking at ta pieces amd reconstructing at ou the 
model of sume Lumen system of ‘ Tustitutes "budding a Temple 
of dne’s own, conmsting of the stones of Uae true one, pulled 
down, aud put together a a ow farlaon, : 

Yet divines of thie deseripnon are often conwdercd by others 
aswell as by themaclyes, pre- misently eenptural, from ther 
continual coaploy ment of the rery words of Senptury, aul their 
readiness in ciung 9 profusion of teats. But, in reality, watead 
of using » human commentary on Senpture, they use Scenpture 
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iteclf as a kind of commentary on some human system. They 
make the warp human, and intorweave an abundance of Scrip- 
ture as a woof; which is just the reverse of the right procedare. 
But this may be called, truly, in a certain sense, ‘taking a 
text from Scriptare,’ ‘preaching such and such s doctrine oué 
of Scripture,’ and ‘ improving Scripture.’ 

Thus it is that men, when comparing their opinions with the 
standard of God's Word, suffer these opinions to bend the rule 
by which they are to be measured. But he who studies the 
Scriptures should remember that he is consulting the Spirit of 
Truth, and if he would hope for his aid, through whose en- 
lightening and supporting grace alone those Scriptures can be 
read with advantage, he must search honestly and earnestly for 
the truth. 


‘Read not to contradict and confute ; nor to believe and take for 
yranted? 


With respect to the deference due to the opinions (written 
or spoken) of intelligent and well-informed men, it may be 
remarked, that defore a question has been fully argued, there is 
a presumption that they are in the right; but afferwerds, if 
objections have been brought which they have failed to answer, 
the presumption is the other way. The wiser, and the more 
learned, and the more numerous, are those opposed to you, and 
the more strenuous aud persevering their opposition, the greater 
is the probability that if there were any flaw in your argument 
they would have refuted you. And therefore your adhering to 
alt Opposite opinion from theirs, so far from being a mark of 
arrogant contempt, is, in reality, the strongest proof of a high 
respect for them. For example—The strongest confirmation of 
the fidelity of the translations of Scripture, published by the 
Irish School-Commissioners, is to be found in the many futile 
a made by many able and learned ten, to detect errors 
mn them, 


This important distinction is often overlooked, 


| 
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© Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and 
wreling an exact man. 


Writing an Analysis, table of Contcnts, Index, or Notes to 
any book, 1s very important for the study, properly so called, of 
any subject. And so, also, is the practice of preriously con- 
versing or writing on the subject you are about to study. 

I have elsewhere alluded to this hind of practice,’ and sug- 
gested to the teacher ‘to put before his pupils, previously to 
their reading cach lesson, some questions pertaining to the 
matter of it, requiring of them answers, oral or written, the 
best they can think of wifhuut consulting the book. Nevt, let 
them read the lesson, having other questions, such as may lead 
to any needful eaxplanations, put before them as they proceed. 
And afterwards let them be examined (introduce numerous 
examples framed by themsclves, and by the teacher) as to the 
portion they have learned, in order to judge how far they 
remember it. 

‘Of the three hinds of questions,—which may be called, 
1, Prelimmary questions; 2, questions of tmafruction; and 
3, questions of exammation,—the ast alone are, by a cons. 
derable portion of instructors, commonly employed. And the 
elementary books commonly known as ‘ catechisins,’ or ‘books 
In question and anrwcr,’ cousist, in reality, of questions of this 
description. 

‘But the second hind,—what a» properly to be called in- 
structive questioning,—is employed by all who deserve to be 
reckoned good teachers. 

‘The first hind—the ,preliminary questioning-—is employed 
(systematically aud constantly, but by few. And, at first sight, 
omught be supposed by those who have uot had expenence of 
it, that at would be bhely to crease the learners’ difficulties. 
But if any well-qualfied rustructur wall but carefully and judh- 
moush try the expernment (in teaching avy hind of scivuce), he 
will be surprised to find to how yreat a degree this exercise of 
the student's mind on the aulject will contribute to his advance: 
ment. He will find that what baw been taught im the mode 
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above suggested, will have been learnt in a shorter time, will 
have been far the more thoroughly understood, and will be fixed 
incomparably the better in the memory.’ 

Curiosity is as much the parent of attention, as attention is 
of memory ; therefore the first husiness of a teacher—first, not 
only in point of time, but of importance—should be to excite, 
not merely a general curiosity on the subject of the study, but 
a particular curiosity on particular points in that subject. To 
teach one who has no curiosity to learn, is to sow a field with- 
out ploughing it. 

And this process saves a student from being (as many are) 
intellectually damaged by having a very good memory. For, 
an unskilful teacher is content to put before his pupils what 
they have to learn, and ascertaining that they remember it. 
And thus those of them whose memory is ready and retentive, 
have their mind left in a mercly passive state, and are like a 
person always carried about in a sedan chair, till be has almost 
lost the use of his limbs. And then it is made a wonder that 
a person who has been so well taught, and who was so quick 
in learning and remembering, should not prove an able man ; 
which is about as reasonable as to expect that a capacious 
cistern, if filled, should be converted into a perennial fountain. 
Many are saved, by the deticiency of their memory, from bemg 
spoiled by their education ; for, those who have no extraordinary 
memory are driven to supply it» defects by thinking. If they 
do not remember a mathematical demonstration, they are driven 
to devise onc. If they do not exactly retain what Aristotle or 
Smith have said, they are driven to consider what they were 
likely to have said, or ought to have said. And thus their 
facultics are invigorated by exercise. 

Now, this kind of exercise a skilful teacher will afford to 
ail; so that uo one shall be spoiled by the goodness of ,his 
memory. 

A very common practice may be here noticed, which should 
be avoided, if we would create a habit of studying with profit— 
that of making children learn by rote what they do not ender. 

stand. ‘Jt is done on this plea—that they will hereafter learn 
the meaning of what they have been thus taught, and will he 
able to make a practical use of it?’ But no attempt at economy 
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of time can be more injudicious, Let any child whose capacity 
is so far matured as to enable him to comprehend an explana- 
tion,—« g, of the Lord’s Prayer—have it then put before him 
for the frst time, and when he is made acquainted with the 
meaning of it, set to learn at by heart; and can any one doubt 
that, in less than half a day’s application, he would be able 
to mpeat ait fluently? And the same would be the case with 
other forms. All that 1s learned by rote by a child before 
he is competent to attach a meaning to the words he utters, 
would not, if all put together, amount to so much as would 
coat him, when able to understand at, a week's labour to learn 
perfecdy. Whiereas, it may cast the toil, ofan the vain toil, 
of many sears, to unlarn the halit of formahsn-—of repeating 
words by rute without attending to their neanng, a habit 
which every one conversant with education huows to be, im all 
sulyects, most readily acguircd by clildron, and with difheulty 
avoided, even with the utmost care of the teacher, but which 
such a plan must inevitably tend to generate — It as often said, 
and very truly, that it as important to form carly halnta of 
picty but to tran a clald am one hind of halut, ws not the 
aaemt likely wav of forming the opposte one, and nothing can 
Ix non contrary to true puety, than the Romish superstition 
for such am faetatas of attaching etheacy to the repetition of 
a certain form of words as a charm, mdepondent of the nader- 
standing and of the heart. 

“TWtae alsy said, with cqual truth, that we ought to take advan- 
tage of the facility which Children possoss of learting words but 
te infor from thence that Providence desums us tu make such 
a usc (or rather abuse of dues gift as we have becn censuring, 6 
we if we were tu take advantage of the readiness with which a 
new-born bale swaluws whatever se put atu ate mouth, tu dose 
pith ardent spirits, instead of wholesome foud and necessary 
medicine. The readiness with which children learn aud re- 
ncmber words, win truth amount unportant advantage if nghtly 
cmployed; viz.af appled to the acquiring that mass of whut 
may be called ariatrary Knowledge of insulated facto, which con 
gnly be learned by rote, and which ae nevessary in after hfe, 
when the acquiauon of st would both be more troublesome, 
and would cucruach on time thet nught otherwise be better em- 
ployed. Clrunology, uames of countries, weights aud mcususce, 
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and indeed all the words of any language, are of this descrip- 
tion. If a child had even ten times the ordinary degree of 
the faculty in question, a judicious teacher would find abun- 
dance of useful employment for it, without resorting to any that 
could possibly be detrimental to his fature habits, moral, reli- 
gious, or intellectual.’ 


One very useful precept for students, is never to remain long 
puzzling at any difficulty ; but to lay the book and the sabject 
aside, aud return to it some hours after, or next day; after 
having turned the attention to something else. Sometimes a 
person will weary his mind for several hours in some efforts 
(which might have been spared) to make out some difficulty; and 
next day, when he returns to the subject, will find it quite 
easy. : 

The like takes place in the effort to recollect some name. 
You may fatigue yoursclf in vain for hours together; aud if 
you turn to something else (which you might as well have 
done at once) the name will, as it were, flash across you with- 
out an effort. 

There is something analogous to this, in refereuce to the 
scent of dogs. When a wounded bird, for instance, has been 
lost in the thicket, and the dogs fail, after some search, to find 
it, a skilful sportsman always draws them off, and hunts them 
elsewhere for an hour, and then brings them back to the spot 
to try afresh ; and they will often, then, find their game readily ; 
though, if they had been hunting for it all the time, they would 
have failed. 

It seems as if the dog—and the mind—having got into a kind 
of wrong track, continued in the same error, till drawn com- 
pletely away clsewhere. 

Always trust, therefore, fur the overcoming of a difficulty, 
not, to long continued study after you have ouce got bewildered, 
but to repeated trials, at intervals. 

Tt may he here observed that the student of any science or 
art, should not only distinctly understand all the technical len- 
_ guage, and all the rules of the art, but also learn them 

heart, so that they may be remembered as familiarly as the 
alphabet, and employed constantly and with scrupulous exact- 


ness. Otherwise, technical language will prove an encumbeance 
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instead of an advantage ; just as a suit of clothes wonld be, if, 
instead of putting them on and wearing them, one should carry 
them about in his hands. 


‘ There is no stond or impediment in the wit, but may be 
wrought out by fil studies.’ 


There are some kinds of crops which, besides the direct 
return to the husbandman, tend to improve the soil; and sonic 
are even cultivated for the express and sole purpose of being 
ploughed in as manure. And so it is with studica: though 
there is hardly any branch of knowledge of which one could 
venture to pronounce that it could not, in good hands, prove of 
direct utility. The calculation of the echpses of Jupiter's satel- 
lites, many aman might have been disposed, originally, to re. 
gard asa most unprofitable study. But the utility of it to navi- 
gation (in the determination of longitudes! is now well known. 

Tt is remarkable that the cry of ‘ What is the use’ is often 
in the mouths of persons whose own favourite pursuits are just 
those whose uuhey itis the most difficult to make out. A 
man who was an excellent Grech scholar, knowing the right 
quantity of every syllable in the language, and shilful in sean. 
ning a Greek chorus, but quite ignorant of, and contemning, all 
Philosophy, includiig that of the ancient Greeks, used to be 
often saying that he ‘did not sce the aac of all that? Aristo- 
ue’s works he admired as very good Greek ; but beither valucd, 
ner understoud, the matter of thom. He was compared to the 
Cossack suldicr, of whom the story in told that having found, 
among his plunder, a fincly-embroidered casket full of pearls 
and precious stones, he empticd out the jewels into the kennel, 
and eagerly pocketed the casket ! 

Another person (IT pledge myself for the truth of the auce- 
dute: told a fricud of bis, whom he guessed, he said, to have a 
natural turn for Logic, that he was impressed with a belicf 
(though confessing his eutire iguorance of it) of the utter uae- 
lessness of the study. He was, hinweclf, an ardent Naturalist ; 
cepecially knowing in butterflies. Now without any disparage- 
meut of the pursuits of the Naturalist, it may surely be doubted 
whether the investigation of what relates to the Reasoning-pro- 
cess, which is characteristic of Max, and which is going on, well 
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or ill, in the mind of every man, every day, can fairly be 
reckoned cither /ess useful, or, as a mere amusing exercise of 
the mind (like chess, and other games), less rationally interest- 
ing, than the examination of the wings of butterflies. 


It is a pity that Bacon did not more fully explain the mode 
in which different kinds of studies act on the mind. Asan ex- 
ercise of the reasoning faculty, pure mathematics is an admirable 
exercise, because it consists of reasoning alone, and does not 
encumber the student with any excreise of judgment: aud it is 
well always to begin with learning one thing at a time, and to 
defer a combination of mental exercises to a later period. But 
then it is important to remember that mathematics docs nof 
exercise the judgment; and consequently, if too exclusively 
pursucd, may leave the student very all quahtied for moral 
reasonings. 

'¢ The definitions, which are the principles of our reasoning, 
are very few, and the axioms still fewer; and both are, for the 
most part, laid down and placed before the student in the outset ; 
the introduction of a new Definition or Avom being of com- 
paratively rare occurrence, at wide intersals, and with a formal 
statement ; besides which, there is no room for doubt concerning 
either. On the other hand, in all reasomugs which regard 
matters of fact, we introduce, almost at every step, fresh and 
fresh propositions (to a very great number , which had not been 
clicited in the course of our reasoning, but are taken for granted ; 
viz., facts, and laws of nature, which are here the principles of 
our reasoning, and mazrims, or ‘elements of belief,’ which an- 
swer to the atioms in mathematics. If, at the opening of a 
treatise, for example, on chemistry, on agriculture, on political- 
economy, &c., the author should make, as in mathematics, a 
formal statement of all the propositions he intended to assume 
as granted, throughout the whole work, both he and his readers 
would be astonixhed at the number; and, of these, many would 
be ouly probable, and there would be much room for doubt as 
to the deyree of probability, and for judgment in ascertaining 
that degree. 

“Moreover, mathematical axioms are always employed pre- 
ciscly ia the same simple form: eg., the axiom that ‘ the things 
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equal to the same arc cqual to one another,’ is cited, whenever 
there is need, in those very words ; whereas the maxims em- 
ployed in the other class of subjects, admit of, and require, 
continual modifications in the application of them. E.g., ‘ the 
stability of the laws of nature,’ which 1s our constant assump- 
tion in inquiries relating to natural philosophy, appears in many 
different shapes, and in some of them docs not possess the same 
complete certainty as in others; ¢g., when, from having always 
observed a certain sheep ruminating, we infer, that this indi- 
vidual sheep will continue to ruminate, we assume that ‘ the 
property which has hitherto belonged to this sheep will remain 
unchanged ;’ when we infer the same property of all sheep, we 
assume that ‘the property which belongs to this dividual belongs 
tu the whole Species :’ if, on comparing shecp with some other 
hinds of horned animals,’ and finding that all agree in rnminat- 
ing, we infer that ‘all horned animals ruminate,’ we assuine 
that ‘the whole of a genus or class are hhely to agree in any 
point wherein many specics of that genus agree: or in other 
words, ‘ that if one of two prupertics, &e., has offen been found 
accompanicd by another, and never without it, the former will 
be universally accompanied by the latter.” Now all these arte 
merely different formes of the maxim, that ‘nature is uniforn 
in her operations ,’ which, at is evident, varies in cipression 1 
almost every different case where itis apphed, and the applica 
tion of which aduuts of every degree of evidence, from perfee! 
moral certainty, to mere conjecture. 

‘The same may be said of an infinite number of principle 
aud maxims appropriated to, and employed in, cach particula 
branch of study. Hence, all such reasonmes are, in compariso 
of mathematics, very complex ; requiring so much more tha 
that docs, beyond the process of smuercly deducing the conclusiv 
Jogically fram the premises: so that it is no wouder that th 
longest mathematical demonstration should be so much mot 
camly constructed and understood, than a much shorter tra: 
Of just reasoning concermmg real facts. The former has bec 
aptly compared to a lung and steep, but even and regular, fligl | 
of steps, which tries the breath, aud the strength, and the pe 
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severance only; while the latter resembles a short, but rugged 
and uneven, ascent up a precipice, which requires a quick eye, 
agile limbs, and a firm step; and in which we have to tread 
now on this side, now on that—ever considering, as we proceed, 
whether this or that projection will afford room for our foot, or 
whether some loose stone may not slide from under us. There 
are probably as many steps of pure reasoning in one of the 
longer of Euclid’s demonstrations, as in the whole of an argu- 
mentative treatise on some other subject, occupying perhaps a 
considerable volume. 

‘It may be obscrved here that mathematical reasoning, as 
it calle for no exercise of judgment respecting probabilities, is 
the best kind of introductory exercise; and from the same cause, 
is apt, when too exclusively pursued, to make men incorrect 
moral-reasoncrs. 

‘ As for those ethical and legal reasonings which were lately 
mentioned as in some respects resembling those of mathematics, 
(viz. such as keep clear of all assertions respecting facts) they 
have this difference ; that not only men are not so completely 
agreed respecting the maxims and principles of ethics and law, 
but the meaning also of each term cannot be abeolutely, and 
for ever, fixed by an arbitrary definition ; on the contrary, a 
great part of our labour consists in distinguishing accurately the 
various senses in which men employ each term,—ascertaining 
which is the most proper,—and taking care to avoid confounding 
them together. 

‘It may be worth while to add in this place, that, as a candid 
diaposition,—a hearty desire to judge fairly, and to attain truth, 
-—are evidently necessary with a view to give fair play to the 
reasoning-powers, in subjecta where we are liable to a bias from 
interests or feelings, so, a fallacious perversion of this maxim 
finds 8 place in the minds of some persons: who accordiggly 
speak disparagingly of all exercise of the reasoning-faculty in 
moral and religious subjects; declaiming on the insuffimency of 
mere intellectual power for the attainment of truth im sugh 
matters,—on the necessity of appealing to the heart rather thes 
to the head, &e,, and then leading their readers or thegnsslves 
to the conclusion that the less we reason on such subjects the 
safer we are. 

‘ But the proper office of candour ia to prepare the mind mot 
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for the rejection of all evidence, but for the right reception of 
evidence ;—not, to be a sudstééuée for reasons,’ but to enable us 
fairly to wetgh the reasons on both sidcs. Such persons as I 
am alluding to are in fact saying that since just weights alone, 
without a just balance, will avail nothing, therefore we have 
only to take care of the scales, and let the weights take care of 
themeel ves. 

‘This kind of tone is of course most especially to be found 
in such writers as consider it cxpedient to inculcate on 
the mass of mankind what—there is reason to suspect— 
they do not themselves fully believe, and which they appre- 
hend is the more likely to be rejected the more it is 
investigated.’ 


A curious anecdote (which I had heard, in subetance, some 
years before) was told me by the late Sir Alexander Johnstone. 
When he was acting as temporary governor of Ceylon (soon 
after its cession), he sat once as judge in a trial of a prisoner 
for a robbery and murder; and the evidence seemed to him so 
conclusive, that he was about to charge the jury (who were 
native Cingalese) to find a verdict of guilty. But one of the 
jurors asked and obtained permission to examine the witnesses 
himself. He had them brought in one by one, and cross- 
examined them so ably as to elicit the fact that they were 
themselves the perpetrators of the crime, which they afterwards 
had conspired to impute to the prisoner. And they were 
accordingly put on their trial and convicted. 

Sir A. J. was greatly struck by the intelligence displayed by 
this juror; the more, as he was only a small farmer, who was 
not known to have had any remarkable advantages of education. 
He sent for him, and after commending the wonderful sagacity 
he had shown, inquired eagerly what his studies had been. The 
man replied that be had never read but one book, the only one 
he possessed, which had long been in his family, and which be 
delighted to study in his ieisure-hours. Thi book he was pre- 
vailed on to show to Sir A. J., who put it inte the hands of 
one who knew the Cingalese language. Bree eda 
translation into thet language of a large portion of —— 
Spee on. It appears that the Portuguese, when they fast 

ed in Ceylon aud other parte of the Heat, tranalated into the 
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native languages several of the works then studied in the 
European Universities ; among which were the Latin versions 
of Aristotle. 

The Cingalese in question said that if his understanding had 
been in any degree cultivated and improved, it was to that book 
he owed it. 

It is likely, however (as was observed to me by the late 
Bishop Copleston), that any other book, containing an equal 
amount of close reasoning and accurate definition, might have 
answered the same purpose in sharpening the intellect of this 
Cingalese. 


It is very important to warn all readers of the influence 
likely to be exercised in the formation of their opinions, indi- 
rectly, and by works not professedly argumentative, such as 
Poems and Tales. Fletcher of Saltoun said, he would let any 
one have the making of the laws of a country, if he might have 
the making of their ballads. 

An observation in the Lectures on Political Economy on one 
cause which has contributed to foster an erroneous opinion of 
the superior moral purty of poor and half-civihzed countries, 
is equally applicable to a multitude of other cases, on various 
subjects. ‘One powerful, but little suspected cause, I take to 
be, an early familiarity with poetical descriptions of pure, unso- 
phisticated, rustic life, in remote, sequestered, and unenlightened 
districts ;—of the manly virtue and practical wisdom of our 
simple forefathers, before the refinements of luxury had been 
introduced ;—of the adventurous wildness, so stimulating to the 
imagination, of savage or pastoral life, in the midst of primeval 
forests, lofty mountains, and all the grand scenery of unculti- 

_ vated nature. Such subjects and scenea are much better 
adapted for poets than thronged cities, workshops, conbpits, 
and iron-foundries. And poets, whose object is to please, of 
course keep out of sight all the odious or disgusting circum 
stances pertaining to the life of the savage or the watuasid 
‘clown, and dwell exclusively on all the amiable and adwvitaile 
parts of that simplicity of character which they feign oe fasiey. 

‘Early associations are thus formed, whose influenes ia offen tis 


tatronger and the more lasting, from the crenmmiuiee 
‘evden tah fim 









that they are formed unconsciously, snd do ned 


of propositions demanding « deliberate assent. Poetry docs 
not profess to aim at conviction ; but it often leaves impressions 
which affect the reasoning and the judgment. And a false 
impression is perhaps oftener conveyed in other ways than by 
sophistical argument ; because thai rouses the mind to cxert its 
powers, and to assume, as it were, a reasoning mood.’’ 

The influence exercised by such works is overlooked by those 
who suppose thet a child’s character, moral and intellectual, is 
formed by those books only which are put into his hands with 
that design. As hardly anything can accidentally touch the 
soft clay without stamping its mark on it, so, hardly any reading 
can interest a child without contributing in some degree, though 
the book itself be afterwards totally forgotten, to form the cha- 
ractcr ; and the parents, therefore, who, merely requiring from 
him a certain course of study, pay little or no attcution to story- 
books, are educating him they know not how. 

Aod here, I would observe, that, in books designed for 
children, there are two extremes that should be avoided. The 
one, a reference to religious principles in connexion with 
matters too tnfling and undignified ; arising from a well-inten- 
tioned zeal, causing a forgetfulness of the maxim whose 
notorious truth ha» made it proverbial, ‘Too much famihiarity 
breeds contempt.’ And the other is the contrary, and still more 
prevailing, extreme, arising from a desire to preserve a due 
reverence for religion, at the expense of its useful application in 
conduct. But a line may be drawa which will keep clear of 
both extremes. We should not exclude the assuciation of 
things sacred with whatever are to ourselves trifling matters, 
(for ‘ these little things are great’ to children), but, with what- 
ever is viewed by them as trifling. Everything is great or 
small in reference to the partics concerned. The private 
concerns of any obscure individual are very insignificant to the 
world at large, but they are of great importauce to himself. 
Aud all worldly affairs must be small in the sight of the Most 
High ; but irreverent familiarity is engendered in the mind of 


* In an article in a Review J have soon mention made of a person who dis 
eovered the falsity of a curtain doctrine (which, by the way, is a true 
cms, that of Malthus), instinetively. This kind of inetinet, Le. the habit of forw- 
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any one, then, and then only, when things sacred sre associated 
with such as are, to Aim, insignificant things. 

And I would add that those works of fiction are wore 
than unprofitable that inculcate morality, with an exclusion of 
all reference to religious principle. This is obviously and noto- 
riously the character of Miss Edgeworth’s moral tales. And 
so entire and resolute is this exclusion, that it is maintamed at 
the expense of what may be called poetical truth: it destroys, 
in many instances, the probability of the tale, and the natural- 
ness of the characters. That Christianity does exist, every one 
must believe as an incontrovertible truth ; nor can any one deny, 
that, whether true or false, it does exercise,—at least is supposed 
to exercise,—an influence on the feelings and conduct of some 
of the believers in it. To represent, therefore, persons of 
various ages, sex, country, and station in life, as practising, on 
the most trying occasions, every kind of duty, and encountering 
every kind of danger, difficulty, and hardship, while none of 
them ever makes the least reference to a religious motive, is as 
decidedly at variance with reality—what is called in works of 
fiction unratural—as it would be to represent Mahomet’s 
enthusiastic followers as rushing into battle without any thought 
of his promised paradise. This, therefore, is a blemish in potnt 
of art, which every reader possessing taste must perceive, what- 
ever may be his religious or non-religious persuasion. But a 
far higher, and more important, question than that of taste is 
involved. For though Miss Edgeworth may entertain opinions 
which would not permit her, with consistency, to attribute more 
to the influence of religion than she has done, and in that case 
may stand acquitted, in foro conscientia, of wilfully suppressing 
anything which she acknowledges to be true and important ; 
yet, as a writer, it must still be considered as a great blemish, 
in the cyes at least of those who think differently, that wrtue 
should he studiously inculcated, with scarcely any reference to 
what they regard as the mainspring of it—that vice should be 
traced to every other source except the want of retigioms 
principle—that the most radical change from worthlessness to 
excellence should be represented as wholly independent of that 
Agent, which they consider as the Only one that can 
it—and that consolation under afftiction should be 


as derived from every source, except the one which they'daok to 
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as the only true and sure one. ‘Is it not because there is no 
God in Isracl, that ye have sent to inquire of Baalsebab, the 
God of Ehron? This vital defect in such works should be 
constantly pointed out to the young reader; and he should be 
warned that, to realise the picture of noble, disinterested, 
thorough-going virtue, presented in such and such an instance, 
it is absolutely necessary to resort to those principles which, in 
these fictions, are unnoticed. He should, in short, be reminded 
that all these ‘things that are lovely and of good report,’ which 
have been pieced before him, are the genuine fruits of the Holy 
Land ; though the spies who have brought them bring also an 
evil report of that land, and would persuade us to remain wan- 
dering in the wilderness. 


The student of history, also, should be on his guard against 
the indirect influence likely to be exercised on his opinions. 
* An injudiaous reader of history is hable to be misled by 
the circumstance, that histomans and travellers occupy them- 
selves principally (as 13 natural) with the relation of whatever is 
remarkable, and different from what commonly takes place in 
their own time or country. They do not dwell on the ordinary 
transactions of human Ife (which are precisely what furnish the 
data on which political economy procecds), but on everything 
that appears an exception to general rules, and in any way such 
as could not have been anticipated. The sort of information 
which the pohtical economst wants is introduced, for the most 
part, only incidentally and obliquely; and is to be collected, 
imperfectly, from scattered allusions. So that if you will give 
a rapid glaner, for mstance, at the history of these islands from 
the time ef the Norman conquest to the present day, you will 
find that the differences between the two states of the country, 
in most of the points with which our sciencs is conversant, are 
but very imperfectly accounted for in the main outline of the 
narrative. 

‘If it were possible that we could have a full report of the 
common business and common conversation, in the markets, 
the shops, and the wharfs of Athens and Plreses, for a single 
day, it would probably throw more light on the state of things 


| Lesteres on Potitionl Reoucwy. 
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in Greece at that time, in all that political economy is most 
concerned with, than all the histories thet ate extant put 
together. 

‘There is a danger, therefore, that the mind of the student, 
who proceeds in the manner I have described, may bave been 
even drawn off from the clase of facts which are, for the purposes 
in question, most important to be attended to. 

‘For, it should be observed that, in all stadies there is @ 
danger to be guarded against, which Bacon, with his usual 
acuteness, has pointed out: that most men are so anxious to 
make or seek for, some application of what they have been 
learning, as not unfrequently to apply it improperly, by endea- 
vouring, lest their knowledge should lie by them idle, to bring 
it to bear on some question to which it is irrelevant; like 
Horace’s painter, who, being skilful in drawing a cypress, was 
for introducing one into the picture of a shipwreck. Bacon 
complains of this tendency among the logicians and metaphy- 
sicians of his day, who introduced an absurd and pernicious 
application of the studies in which they had been conversant, 
into natural philosophy: ‘Artis seepe iueptus fit usus, ne otf 
nulius’ But the same danger bescts those conversant in every 
other study likewise, that may from time to time have oecuped 
a large share of each man’s attention. He is tempted to seek 
for a solution of cvery question on every subject, by a reference 
to his own favourite science or branch of knowledge; like a 
schoolboy when first entrusted with a knife, who is for trying 
its edge on everything that comes in his way.’ 

Etymology—which may be reckoned a branch of antiquarian 
study——is very liable to this kind of abuse. The study is 
curious and interesting, and may be so applied as to be very 

useful. It may supply a useful hint-—a slight presumption— 
as to the sense of some word. But etymologists are apt to fajl 
into tho error of pretending to decide on the actual meaning ef 
a word, and even the nature of the thing denoted by it, fram 
the Root to which they have traced 1t; forgetting that the 
* true senso’ of a word must be, thet which is undersioed by it, 
Thus, Horne Tooke, having traced the word ‘ Taven’ dena thee 
verb to ‘ trow’—-é.¢. belteve, infers that there cau be we wach 
thing as absolute ‘truth,’ independent of men’s belief. And 
enother writer has argued that the word Hierews, which wee 
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applied to the Jewish and Pagan sacrificing-priests (and answer- 
ing to the Latin sacerdos), may rightly be applied to a Christian 
Minister, because, forsooth, it is derived from ‘ hieros,’ sacred, 
and our ministers are concerned about things sacred.' The 
Apostles, however, thought otherwise. They were doubtless 
aware of the etymology of the word Hicreus; but they knew 
what kind of office it did, actually, in their day, denote; and if 
they had meant to ordain men to any such office, they would 
not have carefully abstained—as they did—from applying it to 
any of the Elders they appointed.? But if we are to be com- 
pletely led by etymology, we must maintain that Priest (or 
Presbyter) can never mean anything but a man advanced tn 
years: and the same with the word ‘ Sir,’ which is evidently a 
contraction from Sentor. And we must go on to maintain that 
‘ Pantyfer’ can only mean a ‘ bridge-builder,’ and that Septem- 
ber must denote the month commonly called July, since that is 
the serenth month, and ‘septem’ signifies seven. 

It may be added that, besides this kind of misapplication of 
any branch of knowledge and shill [‘ artis ineptus usus’} there 
is also another, to wilich those are hable, who are, or believe 
themselves to be, eminent us some department. They are 
tempted to feel a bias in favour of the more peradorical side of 
any question,—that which affords the most scope for the display 
of their professional learmng and ingenuity, and is the most 
remote from what would naturally occur to a man of mere 
plain good sense. <A very profound lawyer, ¢.g., or a deeply- 
read theologian, will be tempted to feel a preference for some 
subtle and farfetched interpretation of a clause in any law, or 
of a passage of Scripture, such as calls for much recondite 
Icarning and skill to maintain 1t. For they are likely to feel 
that af they come to the conclusion which would at once sug- 
geat jteelf to an ordinary man, they have their superior learning 
aud pkill for nothing. In this way there is a danger of mis- 
applying art (‘ne sit usus nullus’) that it may not he idle. 

Hence the ancient remark has become proverbial: ‘ There 
is no absurdity so gross that has not been maintained by ope 
or other of the philosophers.’ One remarkable instance of the 


: + See Charge uf 18 »§i 
Gee Discuurwe on the Civitan Priesthood, tad also Kany on the Kingdom of 
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kind of bias alluded to, was, a decision of a most learned and 
acate Lord Chancellor, that the Court ought not to grant an 
injunction ageinst the piracy of a book, if there could be the 
most remote suspicion that it might be of an immoral ten- 
dency ; and that the piratical Publisher should be allowed (as 
accordingly was soon after done) himself to plead this as a bar 
to an injunction. 

Now any man of plain good sense, and honesty, unversed in 
legal subtleties, would have decided that a work (as well as a 
person) should be presumed innocent, im the abeence of all proof 
of guilt; and that no one should be allowed to plead his own 
wrong-doing in his own defence. 

There is a remarkable instance of perverted ingenuity, in 
the interpretation which was once put on one of the Rules of 
the Irish Education-Board. Among the books for united edu- 
cation sanctioned by the unanimous approval of the original 
Commissioners, were some extracts from the Scriptures, and 
some other books of a religious character, but without anything 
controversial. It was provided, however, that no child whose 
parents might object, should be obliged to use these books. 
And though it scarcely ever did happen that there was any call 
for the application of that rule, this provision for any—even 
excessive—scruple, gave complete coufidence and satisfaction 
for many years. But when some new Commissioners came 
into office, with different views, they discovered that the rule 
(which had been worded not very guardedly, or with any thought 
of special-pleading subtleties) might be brought to bear a sense 
quite unthought of. It might be interpreted to mean that, if 
wny one child (in a school of, perhaps, hundreds) objected to 
these books, they were to be altogether withheld from the 
general instruction of all the reat! And the words certainly 
will bear that meaning, if you lay aside all regard for reagon, 
and for justice, and the known design of the framers of the 
rule, and the constant practice of many years, and the fair 
expectations of the Public. The main object was, doubtinss, 
the.gratification of a certain Party. But some degree of exela- 
tion also was probably felt, at the ingenuily of hitting om a 
interpretation of a rule, a0 wide from its design. A witness 
who was examiued as to this matter before a Parliamentary 
Committee, remarked to them that hardly any formule eae he 
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wo framed as not to admit of being thus ingeniously wrested 
into a new meaning, by one who should set at nought common 
gense and common honesty. For instance, the ‘ Oath of Ab- 
juration’—which many regard as a bulwark of Church and 
State, reprobates the doctrine ‘that princes deprived by the 
Pope may be deposed or murdered by their subjects ;’ and do. 
clares that ‘ no foreign prelate, &., has any authority’ over us. 
Now, 8 subtle Jesuit might instruct his pupil to take this oath 
while meditating the overthrow of our Government and Reli- 
gion. For—not to mention that the word ‘ Princes’ is mascu- 
line, and therefore does not extend to a Queen—ht might say 
that a sovereign deprived by the Pope carsot be deposed by his 
subjects, because he ts already deposed, and Aas no subjects ; 
nor can he be murdered, if the Pope (possessing rightful power) 
has declared his life forfeit ; since murder always implics wrong- 
fad staying ; else, the public executioner would be guilty of it. 
And the Pope, if he is the legitimate Head of the whole chris- 
tian Church, cannot be, anywhere, a ‘foreign prelate.’ As for 
his being, perhaps, a native of Italy, and temporal Sovereign 
of the Papal States, that is nothing to the purpose. Four, our 
ancestors, while admunistenng this very oath, were governed by 
a king who was a native German, and Sovcreign of Hanover ; but 
whom yet they certainly did not reckon a ‘ foreign potentate.’ 
Again, learned divines bave maintained, with apparent 
seriousness, that all the ‘tongucs’ spoken by the Disciples on 
the day of Pentecost, were mercly Greek, in a somewhat unusual 
style ; Greek having been, it seems, the universal language of 
Jews, Romans, Parthians, Medes, &c., each of them, moreover, 
recognising with much wonder, this odd kind of Greek as their 
‘own tongue wherein they were born!’ Pilate must, there- 
fore, have been mustaken in affixing to the cruss an inscription 
in aree languages; and so must the chief Captain, Claudius 
Lysias, who wondered that Paul, whom he took for an Egyp- 
tian (dete xxi.), could ‘ speak Cireck !’ 
Others, agein, hare maintained that the ‘gift of tongues’ 

consisted in the utterance of sounds which had so meaning at 
all, eather to the hearers or the speaker.’ 
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Again, atty man of plain good sense would be likely to per- 
ceive, {at least when his attention is called to’ the point), that 
the Apostle Paul (1 Cor. i.) is dwelling on the humble and, 
humanly-speaking, powerless, instraments of the propagation of 
the Gospel :—‘the weak things of the world, chosen by the 
Most High to confound the strong ;’ thus laying bare as # 
were the superhuman power which alone could have enabled 
them to succeed: and that the ‘calling,’ therefore, which he 
speaks of, must mean those thus chosen by their divine Master 
to call disciples. But some learned men, misled by their own 
ingenuity, have maintained that by the weak and unlearned of 
whom Paul is speaking, he meant the converts themselves ; as 
if he could have been so silly as to bring forward, aa a proof of 
divine power, that the Gospel was received by hardly any but 
the lowest and most ignorant! But this, we are told, he did, 
in order to rouse the emulation of the learned and great! it 
being just what would have excited their disgust and scorn. 

As for the supposed miracle of walking on the water, that 
is explained to have been merely wading in a shallow part of 
the lake! And the multitudes who were fed in the wilderness, 
were supplied, it seems, by some of their own number, who had 
brought with them great plenty of provisions, and were induced 
by the example of Jeaus and his Apostles, to supply their 
neighbours | 

To represent the whole of the Scripture-narrative as a string 
of mere fabrications, is a position which, untenable as it is, is a 
degree less absurd than such theories. 

Ingenious explainers of this kind seem to have arisen in the 
earliest days of the Church. Such, no doubt, were thoee men- 
tioned by the Apostle Paul as teaching that ‘the Resurrection 
was past already ;’? and to whom he probably alludes in 1 Cor, 
xv. For, the expression of ‘the Resurrection’ being ‘ pasé,’ 
implies that they did not avowedly deny the statements of the 
christian teachers, but explained them as a kind of Myth or 
Parable ; representing the ‘ resurrection ’ as being a figurative 
term, to denote, perhaps, the raising up of mankind frou igus. 
rance to knowledge, or from vice to virtue. These men ete 
probably the forerunners and firet leaders of those Deeste we 

read of, who tanght (as the Mahometans do to this day) that our 
Lord did not realle suffar death and rise egein, but theb shave 
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fas an optical illusion which deceived his enemies, and that 
the sacred narrative was a kind of Parable, containing a hidden 
meaning, relating to the rejection at first, and triumph after- 
wards, of Christianity. And in our own days we have been 
told by an ingenious divine that ‘the whole Bible is one orrat 
PARABLE.’ 

Now, to ordinary men of plain sense, the word Parable 
@cnotes a fictitious narrative that is known and designed to be 
understood not literally but figuratively. But as for a pro- 
fessed narrative of facts known to be understood as euch, and 
yet, as such, untrue, though capable of being interpreted (as 
any conceivable story might) as a Parable, emblematically con- 
taining some secret meaning which few or none would suspect, 
—this is what any plain man would be hkely to call by a very 
different name from ‘ Parable.’ 

When a man has once begun to indulge in the exercise of 
perverted ingenuity, ope can no more guess what extrara- 
gance he will next strike out, than one could foresee the course 
of a mettlesome but blind horse that has broken loose. For 
instance, perhaps some German professor, with Englishmen for 
his dismples, may hereafter devise a theory to explain and 
rationalize the transaction of Elijal’s sacrifice. The prophet, 
he may sugerst, had secretly invented the art of distilling 
Alcohol, or had dixcovered a sprug of Naphtha (such as Hero- 
dotus describes’, which is fluid and colourless like water, but 
highly inflammable ; and then he instructed some accomplices 
to pour barrels of this seemmg water over the wood on the 
altar; and having also forestalled the invention of /uctfer- 
matches, he craftily kindled ove, and thus set the pile in a 
blaze. Such a theory would not be a whit less plausible, or 
more absurd, than some—such as those above poticed—that are 
afinat. 

* But, in reference to the point immediately before us, he who 
is well read in history and iu travels, should be warsed of the 
danger (the more on account of the real high importance o/ 
such knowledge) of misapplying it ;—of supposing that becanst 
political economy is conversant with Auman transactions, and he 
is acquainted with so much greater an amount of human trens- 
actions than the generality of men, he must have an advantags 
over them in precisely the same degree, in discussing questions 
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f political economy. Undoubtedly he Aas « great advantage, 
f he is careful to keep in view the true principles of the science ; 
wt otherwise he may even labour under a dis-advantage, by 
orgetting that (as I just now obscrved) the kind of transactions 
yhich are made most prominent, and occupy the chief space, in 
‘he works of historians and travellers, are usually not those of 
every-day life, with which political economy is conversant. It 
is in the same way that an accurate military survey of any 
district, or a series of sketches accompanying a picturesque tour 
through it, may even serve to mislead one who is seeking for @ 
knowledge of its agriculfural condition, if he does uot keep in 
mind the different objects which different kinds of survey have 
in view. 

‘Geologists, when commissioning their friends to procure 
them from any forcign country such specimens as may convey 
an idea of ite geologica] character, are accustomed to warn them 
against sending over collections of curiosities—i.e. specimens of 
spars, stalactites, &e., which are accounted, in that country, 
curious, from being rarifies, and which consequently convey no 
correct notion of its general features. What they want is, 
specimens of the commonest strata,-—the stoncs with which the 
roads are mended, and the houses built, kc. And some frag- 
ments of these, which in that country are ‘accounted mere 
rubbish, they sometimes, with much satisfaction, find casually 
adhering to the specimens sent them as curiosities, and consti- 
tuting, for their object, the most important part of the cullec- 
tion. Histories are in gencral, to the political economist, what 
such collections are to the geologist. The casual allusions to 
common, and what are considered insignificant matters, convey, 
to him, the most valuable information. 

_ “An injudicious study of history, then, may even prove an 
hindrance instead of a help to the forming of right views of 
political cconomy. For not ovly are many of the transactions 
which are, in the historian’s view, the most important, such as 
are the least important to the pohtical economist, but alao @ 
great proportion of them consists of what are in reality the 
greatest impediments to the progress of a society in wealth; vis, 
wars, revolutions, and disturbances of every kind. It is aot in 
consequence of these, but in epite of them, that society has 
taade the progress which in fact it haa made, So that in 
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deking cach a survey es history farvishes of the course of 
grents, for instance, for the last eight hundred years (the period 
J just now alluded to), not only do we find little mention 
the causea which have so greatly increased national t+ | 
during that period, but what we do chiefly read of is, the come '. 
deracting causes; especially the wars which have been raging 
from time to time, to the destruction of capital, and the hin- 
drance of improvement. Now, if a ship had performed a voyage 
ef eight bundred leagues, and the register of it contained an 
account chiefly of the contrary winds and currents, and made 
tittle mention of favourable galee, we might well be at a loses to 
gnderstand bow she reached her destination ; and might even 
be led into the mistake of supposing that the contrary winds 
had forwarded her in her course. Yet such m history |’ 

In reference to the study of history, 1 have elsewhere re- 
marked upon the importance, among the intellectual qualfoa- 
tions for such a study, of a vivid umagnation,—a faculty which, 
consequently, a skilful narrator must humarlf possess, and to 
whieh he must be able to furnish excitement in othera. Some 
may, perhaps, be startled at this remark, who have been accus- 
tomed to consider imagination as having vo other office than to 
Jegn and to falnfy. Every faculty ws hable to abuse and mis- 
direction, and imagination amoung the rest, but it 1s a mistake 
to suppose that it necessarily tends to pervert the truth of 
history, and to musicad the judgment. On the contrary, our 
view of any transaction, especially one that is remote in time 
or place, will necessanly be imperfect, generally incorrect, 
unless it embrace something more than the bare outhae of the 
occurrences,—unless we have before the mind a lively sdes of 
the scenes in which the events touk place, the halts of thought 
and of feeling of the actors, and al) the carcumetances connected 
with the transaction ; unless, in short, we can i a considerable 
degree transport ourselves out of our own Age, and country, 
and persons, and imagine ourselves the agents or spectators. 
It io from consideration of all these circumstances that we are 
enabled to form a right judgment as to the facts which history 
records, and to derive instruchon from it. What we imagine 
may indeed be merely imaginary, that is, unreal; but it may 
again be what actually docs or did exist. To say that imagi- 
nation, f not regulated by sound judgment end ouflicient 
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rowledge; may chance te convey to us falee impressions of 
at events, is only to say that Man is fallible. But suck files 
apreasions are even such the more likely to take possession of 
ose Whose imagination is feeble or uncultivated. They are 
ot to,imagine the things, persons, times, countries, &c., which 
rey read of, as much less different from what they see around 
nem than is really the case. 

The practical importance of such an exercise of imagination 
> @ full, and clcar, and consequently profitable view of the 
ransactions related in history, can hardly be over-estimated. 
n respect of the very earliest of all human transactions, it is 
natter of common remark how prone many are to regard with 
ningled wonder, contempt, and indignation, the tranagreasion 
f our first Parenta; as if they were not a fair sample of the 
suman race; as if any of us would not, if he had been placed 
n precisely the same circumstances, have acted as they did. 
Ihe Corinthians, probably, had perused with the same barren 
wonder, the history of the backaldings of the Isrnelites ; and 
needed that Paul should remind them, that these things were 
written for their example and admonition. And all, in almost 
every portion of history they read, have need of a correspondmg 
warning, to endeavour to fancy themaclcs the persons they 
read of, that they may recognise in the accounts of past times 
the portraiture of our own. From not putting ourselves in the 
place of the persona living wm past times, and entering fally 
into all their feelings, we are apt to furget how probable many 
things might appear, which we know did not take place; and 
to regard as perfectly chimerical, expectations which we know 
were not realized, but which, had we lived in those times, we 
should doubtless have entertained ; and to imagine that there 
was no danger of those evils which were, in fact, escaped. We 
are apt aleo to make too little allowances for prejudices and 
associations of ideas, which no longer exist precisely im the 
same form among ourselves, but which, perhaps, are not mene 
at variance with right reason than others with which ourselves 
are infected. 

* Some books are to be tasted.’ 

For various reasons it will often be necessary to ‘ teshe 

some j . 
books which will be, to the most discerning palates, very 
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wanseous, or very insipid. For if you know only what is said, 
and done, and written, and read, and approved, by the wise and 
the high-minded, you will remain unacquainted with a portion, 
—and that, alas! the langer portion—of mankind. The pre- 
vailing prejudices and weaknesses of cach Age, and Country, 
and class of men, and the peculiar kind of sophistry by which 
cach are most lable to be misled, must be understood by any 
one who would have a correct acquaintance with that Age, &c. 
And one who would be an efficient instructor of any class of 
persons, either orally or by his writings, must not only have 
personal intercourse—which is esscntial—with those of that 
clase,’ but must also know something of the books which they 
approve or delight in. And, again, some very valuable booke 
can be but imperfectly understood without a knowledge of thoec 
they were designed to refute. 

For such purposes as I have alluded to, one must submit tc 
‘taste,’ occasionally, much that is disgusting. There was 8 
poem that once passed through a surprising number of editions 
in a very short time, whieh was characterized by such dul 
silliness, combined with malgnaut bigotry, as to deserve 
the description applied to the Emperor Caligula by his Tutor 
{weroc yuaruyevoc) ‘ Mire aud Blood.’ But without submit 
ting to read some portion of it, oue might have remained igno 
rant of the degree and extent of the prevalence of bad taste an 
bad sentiment. Aud it is important to be aware, what, anc 
from what quarters, are the dangers to religion and virtuc 
The avowedly profane and profligate works which the presen 
century has produced, are far less noxious than a professed. 
religious Work that is likely to excite horror, luathing, ax 
contempt in persons of good fechug and good taste. 

For various reasons, therefore, it will often be worth whil 
to submit to the task of ‘ tasting’ what may create disgust. 

are four books which contain perhaps as muc 
absurd trash as any in existence, which yet no educated ms.' 
ought to be whully unacquainted with. (1.) The Jewish Misa: 
—the traditional rules for the observance of the Law. 1: 
throws great light on the discourses of our Lord, who chargt’ 


5 hoe Charge of i fice. 
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the Jews with having in some instances made ‘the Word of 
God of none effect by their Tradition.’ (2.) The Toldoth 
Jeschu (Generation of Jesus} is the account given by the unbe- 
lieving Jews, of our Saviour’s history. It contains, amidst 
much blasphemy and nonsense, a most important confirmation 
of what is recorded by our Evangelists, that the enemies of 
Jesus admitted the fact of his miracles, though they denied his 
resurrection. For, if the facts had been denied af the lime, it 
is inconceivable that a subsequent generation of adversaries 
should have admitted the miracles, and resorted to the hypo- 
thesis of Magic.  (3.) The Spurious Gospels, of which a trans- 
ation is given in Jones’s Canon of the New Testament, are a 
striking and edifying contrast to our sacred Books. 14) The 
ame may be sad of The Aoran, and also of that recent 
imposture, The Book of Mormon. It is very instructive 
to observe the absurdities men fall into when they set. them- 
selyes to frame a sham-revelation. 


‘Ntudies serve for deliyht, for ornament, and for ability.’ 


We should, then, cultivate, not only the corn-fields off our 
minds, but the pleasure-yrounds also Evers facalty and every 
-tudy, however worthless they may be, when not employed in 
the service of God, howeser debased and polluted when de- 
.oted to the service of sin, beeome ennobled and sanctified, 
Vhen directed, by one whose constraming motive is the love of 
Christ, towards a guod object. Let not the Christian then 
think ‘scorn of the pleasant land.” That lind as the field of 
sucient and modern hterature~- of plartoss yphy, th almost all its 
cepartments—of the arts af reasoning and persuasion.  Everv 
part of it may be cultivated with advantage, as the Land of 
Canaan when bestowed upon God's peentiar People. They pere 
not commanded to let at he waste, as incurably polluted by the 
abominations of its first inhabitants; but to cultivate it, and 


dw ell int it, living in obedience to the divine Laws, and dedicating 
its choicest fruits to the Lond their God. 


t 4 a? 
: Selections from the Missa, with a translation and very useful Udtew, are ty bes 
vund in « publication by Dr. Wuttua. 


ESSAY LI. OF FACTION. 


\ ANY have an opinion not wise, that for a prince to govern 

his estate,’ or for a great person to govern his proceedings, 
according to the respect to factions, is a principal part of policy; 
whereas, contrariwise,’ the chicfest’ wisdom is, either in ordering 
those things which are general, and wherem men of several 
factions do nevertheless agree, or in dealing with correspondence 
to particular persons one by one. But I say not that the con- 
sideration of factions is to be neglected. Mean men, in their 
rising, must adhere; but great men, that have strength in them- 
selves, were better to maintam themselves indifferent 4 and 
neutral; yet even in begmners, to adhere so moderately, as he 
be a man of the one faction, which is most passable’ with the 
other, commonly giveth best way. The lower and weaker fac- 
tion is the firmer in conjunction ; and it 1s often seen, that a 
few that are stiff, do tire out a greater number that are more 
moderate. When one of the factions is extinguished, the 
remaining subdivideth; as the faction between Lucullus and 
the rest of the nobles of the Senate (wach they called optinates) 
held out awhile agamst the faction of Pompey and Crsar ; but 
when the Senate’s authonty was pulled down, Cesar and 
Pompey soon after brake. The faction, or party, of Antonius 
and Octavius Cesar against Brutus and Cassius, held out 
hkewise for a tine; but when Brutus and Cassius were over- 
thrown, then, soon after, Antonius and Octavius brake, and 
subdivided, These examples are of wars, but the same holdeth 
in private factions; aud, thercfore, those that are seconds mm 
factions, do many times, when the faction subdivideth, prove 
principals; but inany times also they prove eyphers and 
caskiered ; for many a man’s strength is in opposition, and, 
when that faileth, he groweth out of use. It is commonly 


1 Estate. Stale. See page 135. 
- Contrariwise. On the contrary. See page y3. 
Chicfest. Chref. ‘Not a whit behind the very checfeat Aposties’—2 Cor, xi 5. 
‘ Antiochus the Great 
Built up this city as bis cheefeat seat.’ —Shakespere. 

* Indifferent. See page 213. 

® Pasnuble. Capable of beeag received. *1t is with men as with false money ; 
one piece is more or less passable than another,’—L’ Letrange. 
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seen, that men once placed, take in with the contrary faction 
to that by which they enter: thinking, belike, that they have 
their first sure, aud now are ready for a new purchase. The 
traitor in faction hghtly’ goeth away with it, for when matters 
have stuck long m balancing, the wuming of some one man 
casteth them, and he getteth all the thanks. The even carriage 
between two factions procecdeth not always of‘ moderation, but 
of a trueness to a man’s self, with end to make use of both. 
Certainly, in Italy, they hold it a little suspect‘ in popes, when 
they have often in their mouth, ‘ Padre commune ;’’ and take 
it to be a mgn of onc that meancth to refer all to the greatness 
of his own house. Kings had need beware how they side *® 
themselves, and make themselves as of a faction or party ; for 
leagues within the State are ever pernicious to monarchies; for 
they raise an obligation paramount to obligation of sovereignty, 
and make the hing ‘ tanquam unus et nobis ,’* as was to be 
seen in the league of France. When factions are carned too 
Ingh and too violently, 1t 15 a sign of weakness mn princes, and 
much to the prejudice both of their authonty and business. 
The motions of factions under hings ought to be hhke the 
motions (as the astronomers speak) of the infenor orbs, which 
may have their proper motions, but yet still are quetly carried 
by the lugher motion of ‘primum mobile.’ * 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Bacon’s remarh, that a prince ought not to make it his policy 
to govern according to respect to fuctions, suggests a strong 


eee 


1 Behhe  Lrohably. + Dhat good Lait of Huntingdon, who well esteemed my 
father , having Lefide, heard some better words of me than [ could deserve , nade 
eammest enquiry atter me'—Bohop Hall 

? Lightly, Kusidly, re udily. 

‘Beheve 't not / Ad/y that your son 
Will not exeecd the common ’— Sad espere. 
2 Of From. See page 270. 
* Suspect. Suspeccons, 
‘Certes, it 1s to mee suspect.’ Chaucer. 

ommon Father.’ 
5 Side. 20 take a side, ‘As soon as discontents drove men into siding,’ 
7 «As one of us’ $+ Prmunn mobile.” See p. 141. 
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ground of preference of hereditary to clective sovercignty. For 
when a chief—whether called king, emperor, president, or by 
whatever name—is elected (whether for hfe, or for a term of 
years), he can hardly avoid bemg the head of a party. ‘Ile 
who 1s elected will be likely to feel aversion towards those who 
have voted against him; who may be, perhaps, nearly half of 
his subjects. And they again will be likely to regard him as 
an enemy, instead of fecling loyalty to him as their prince. 

‘And those again who have voted for him, will consider him 
as being under an obligation to them, and expect him to show 
them more favour than to the rest of his subjects; so that he 
will be rather the head of a party than the hing of a people. 

‘Then, too, when the throne is hkely to become vacant— 
that is, when the king as old, or is attacked with any serious 
iness,—what seeret canvassing and disturbance of men’s minds 
will take place. The king himeclf will most hkely wash that 
his son, or some other near relative or frend, should sue- 
eced him, and he will employ all jns patronage with a view to 
such an clection ; appomtmg to public offices, not the fittest 
men, but those whom Le ean rechon on as voters, And 
others will be exerting themsclyes to form a party against him ; 
so that the country will be bardly ever tranquil, and vers 
seldom well-governed. 

‘Tf, indeed, men were very different from what they are, there 
might be supenor advantages moan eleetive royalty; but in 
the actual state of things, the disadvantages will in’ general 
greatly outwogh the benefits. 

‘Accordingly most nations have seen the advantage of 
hereditary royalty, notwithstauding the defects of such a con- 
euitution,”! 


© © Kings had need boware how they side Khemselves.’ 


The observation, that kings who make themselves members 
of a party, ‘raise an obhgation paramount to an obligation of 
povercignty’—that is, are likely to substitute party-spirit for 
pubhic-spirit,—is one which apples in a great degree to all par- 
tizans, and to all parties, whether pohtical or ecclesiastical. 


— one 


* Leswon 1, On the British Conatitution, pp. 15, 16. 
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We see in Thucydides’ Iistory of the Peloponnesian War (and 
the hke has been seen in many ages and regions) how much the 
attachment to the democratic or the oligarchical parties pre- 
vailed over Patriotism. And, in religious concerns, attachment 
to some party will often be found overcoming that to a Church ; 
so that men belonging to dificrent, and even avowedly opposed 
Churches, will sometimes be found combined in bitter hostility 
against other members of their own respective Churches, who 
are not of their religious party. 

On any point, indeed, which the State, or the Church, has left 
as an open question, allowing cach person to judge and act 
therem as he may think fit,—on such a pomt, a man may per- 
haps find himselt difiermg from some mdividuals who belong to 
lus own community, and im agreement with some who do not ; 
and he 1s not precluded from joming with these latter im for- 
warding some definete ohycct in which they agree. Tor m»tance, 
the question of ‘ Free-trade o: Protection’ 1s not mvolved in 
the British Constitution, and 1s one on whih loyal subjects 
may differ. And any one who advocates Free-trade might al- 
lowably join with some torcaigners of the same opinion, in cir- 
culating tracts m favour of it. So also, a member of some 
Protestant Church might chance to agree with the late Pope 
Gregory on the subject of Slavery, disagreemg on that port 
with some fellow-members of his own Church, which has pro- 
nounced no decision thereon and he may, accordingly, join 
vith some Roman-catholics in discountenancing Slavery. 

But most watchtul care is requisite, to guard against being 
imperceptibly Jed on, without any such design ongimally, mto 
nrollmg oneself ma party, properly so called, (ww Bacon’s 
language, a‘ faction’), that 1s, a combination formed indefinitely 
‘or the advocacy of certam general principles, and the promo- 
aon of a certain class of objects, without a distinct specification 
of each precise object to be arrived at, and of the means to be 
tmployed ; so that the members of the party do, in fact, place 
themselves under the guidance of their leaders, without any 
cxact knowledge whither they will be led ' 


' Seo the Essay, ‘Ot Unity in Rehgion.’ See also, Essiy IIT, gth Serien, § 3, 
on ‘ Party -Spint’ 
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© The even carriage between two factions proceedeth not always 
of moderation, but of a truencss to a man’s self, with end to 
make use of both. 


And thorough-going partizans usually attribute this to erery 
one who keeps aloof fram Party; or else they suepect him of 
seching to sect up some new party, in which he may be a leader ; 
or they regard him as a whimsical Being, who differe tn opinion 
from every body. 

A zealous anti-Calvinist at Oxford denounced as Calvinistic 
a series of Discaurses delivered there some years ago, because 
they were net Arminian: and when those same Discourses were 
afterwards published, a reviewer spoke of the author as Aronian 
because he was nofa Calvinist Csmee every one,’ he said, * must 
be supposed to be ather the one or the other.’ 

A large pornon of mankind carol themselves in the ranks of 

a party, to be saved the trouble of examining for themselves 
each of a great namwhber of partieniar pomts. They like to 
have a ready-made sef of epaaans: Rhea dot of goods at an 
auction. And hiv eouclide that others must do the lhe. 
Morcover, Manas a clasiaag siimal Pts a eonvemence to 
be able to refer each mdivid val toa C dass. whose name deer bes 
himwinstead of womg thre aah ail the particulars of his opunotys. 
And onc who cannot tesa deserb d, though perhaps he does 
net differ more trot dus neashbeurs than many of them do 
from cach other--1. an aaevrearent individual a hand of odd 
tolume ona hbrars-tablesefor which we eaunet: thud a place on 
any of the sheises. He as one who refuses te say Dam oft 
‘aul, or 1, of Apollos, or 7, of Cephas, or, of Luther, or 
Calvin, or Arminius And those, therefore, who prefer con 
vermence to accuracy, will be dikely to place himoin the ranks 
of wime Party, according to their fuses; or else they will 
denounce him as fecveentnie, and afl -etuny ‘sungalarity ? 

Frou one or other of the above-mentioned causes, he is fikely 
to Ie regarded with at least as much hostility by the most 
zcalous party-inen, as those of au oppoxite party. And accord. 
ily, Thucydides, in desenbing the purty-contests at Corey ra 
and other Greck States, remarks that ‘those who held a middle 
course were destroyed by both parties,’ 

And it i» remarkable that party-spirit tends so much to 
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lower the moral standard, that it makes men regard with leas 
abhorrence what is wrong, not only on their own side, but even 
on the opposite. Their feclings towards those of the oppoeed 
party are very much those of a soldier towards the soldiers of 
the hostile army. IIc fires at them for fhat reason alone, and 
expects that they should firc at Aen. If they fight bravely, or 
if they out-manceusre him, he admires their courage or their 
shill. Ile does not thiuk the worse of them for reckless 
plundcring, ravaging, and slaughtering, just as he would do in 
their place, and as he does, on the opposite side. Even so, the 
most thorough-going partizans attribute to every one who is, 
or is supposed to be (often without any good grounds a mem- 
ber of the opposite party, such conduct as is in reality unjustifi- 
able, without thinking at all the worse of him for it. [tis only 
what they would dom ins place: and though they dislike him 
for deiwy of the opposite party, they dishhe him for authing else. 

And as there is often a strong resemblance in character 
between the soldhers of two hostile armies, so, those whom some 
perhaps shght cucumstance has enrolled in the ranks of oppo- 
site parties, will often be found to be very much alike in the 
most essential points of personal character. Thus, two sumilar 
mountain-streams near the summit of the great mountain- 
ridges which divide Europe, will sometimes be separated by a 
small fragment of rock, whigh sends the waters of the one into 
the Atlantic, and of the other mto the Mediterranean. 

And not only are the feeliays of zealous party-men hostile 
to one of moderate views, who keeps clear of opposite extremes, 
but their moral judgment also— such as it is—condemus him. 
If, for mstanee, he has been rated to some high office without 
soheitation, and unconditionally, and afterwards refuses to vote 
through thick and thin, with the Party of the Mimstry that 
appointed hin, azamst his own judgment, and without, any 
regard for justice and the pubhe good, he is likely to be 
denounced as an ungrateful trator. And if he advocates some 
enlargement of popular mghts, and also some wholesome restric- 
tious, he will be reproached with ‘inconsistency,’ just as the 
Sutyr, in the Fable, rebukes the inconsistency of the traveller, 
Whose breath warned his fingers, and covled his porridge. 


The effects of party-spirit in lowering the moral standard are 
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gradual, and usually rather slow. But it often happens, on the 
occasion of some violent party-contest, that an apparently 
sudden change will take place in men’s characters; and we are 
surprived by an unexpected outbreak of unscrupulous baseness, 
eruc] injustice, and extravagant folly. In such cases, however, 
there can be httle doubt that the evil dispositions thus displayed 
were lurking in the breasts of the individuals before, unknown 
by themselves and by those around them, and are merely called 
into activity by the occasion; even asx a storm of wind raises 
the dust which it did not create. According to the proverb,’ 


‘The poud that when stirred foes muddy appear, 
Had mad af the bottom when stall and Gear.’ 


Via Deorects and Puccepts 


. 3 ESSAY LIT. OF CEREMONIES AND 
RESPECTS.'! . 


E that is only real had need have exceeding great parts of 

virtue, as the stone had need to be rich that is set without 
foil; but if a man mark it well, it is in praise and commenda- 
tion of men as it is in gettings and gains; for the proverb is 
truc, ‘That light gains make heavy purses,’ for hght gains come 
thick, whereas great come but now and then ; so it is true, that 
small matters win great commendation, because they are con- 
tinually in usc and in note, whereas the occasion of any great 
virtue cometh but on festivals. Therefore it doth much add to 
a man’s reputation, and is (as Queen Isabella said lke per- 
petual Ictters commendatory, to have good forms. To attain 
them, it almost sufficcth not to despise them; for so shall a 
man observe them in others, and let him trust himself with the 
rest; for if he labour too much to express them, he shall lose 
their grace, which is to be natural and unaffected. Some men’s 
behaviour is like a verse, wherein every syllable is measured. 
Ifow can a man comprchend yreat matters, that breaketh his 
mind too much to small observations 7? Not to use ceremonies 
at all, is to teach others not to use them again, and so diminish 
respect to himself; especially they are not to be omitted to 
strangers and formal natures ; but the dwelling upon them, and 
exalting them above the moon, is not only tedious, but both 
diminish the faith and credit of him that speaks ; and, certainly, 
there is a hind of conveying of effectual and imprinting’ passages 
amongst compliments, which is of singular use, if a man can hit 
upon it. Amongst a man’s peers a man shall be sure of fami- 
larity, aud therefore it is good a little to keep state; amongst 


: ~ e 
Ceremonies and respects. Coacestian i furmas of polstencss, and rules of 
eliquelle, 


‘The sauve to meat is ee remony , 
Meeting wero bar without it,"—Sdad copere, 
[: What art thou, thou ule veremomy ! 


Art thou aught ela but place, degree and form ?’—Slakespore, 
‘The Duke's carriage to the yentlewen was of fair respect s,m Button, 


2 Obvervations, Cbsercuacee, * He freed the ebrisuan Chureb from the exter. 
tal obserration,’— MW hste, 


* imprinting. Jmpressice. 
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a man’s infcriors onc shall be_sure of reverence, and_therefore 
it is good a httle to be famihar. Hie that is too much in any 
thing, so that he giveth another occasion of satiety, maketh him- 
sclf cheap. To apply one's self to others 1. good, so it be with 
demonstration, that a man doth it upon’ regard and not upon 
facility. It 1s a good precept generally mm scconding another, 
yet to add somewhat of one’s own; as if you will grant jus 
opunon, Iet it be with some distinction ; if you will follow his 
motion, Iet it be with condition ; if you allow his counsel, let it 
be with alleging farther reason. Men had need beware how 
they be too perfect in compliments; for be they never so suth- 
cient’ otherwise, their enviers will he sure to give them that 
attribute, to the disadvantage of their greater virtues. Tt 1s loss 
also un business to be too full of respects, or to be toe cunous? 
WW ybserting times and opportunimes., Solomon saith, 6 He that 
considereth the wind shall not sow, and he that looketh to the 
Clouds shall not reap ’* A wosc man will make more opportu, 
mines than he finds Man's behaviour shonld be lhe thou 
apparc], not too strait or point device, Dus dree for execrense or 


Wwovon 
ANHITHET 4 ON CLRE MONTES AND RESPECTS 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


‘He that is only real had need have exceeding great parts of 
virtue.’ 


To attach as much importance (which a good many do) or 
more, to refined and graceful manners, than to more substantial 
jualities ;—to prefer, as it were, a Pumpkin to a Pine-apple, 
yecause it has a smoother coat—does, certainly, show a frivolous 
turn, and a lack of wisdom. But there is no wisdom in need- 
lessly incurring the ill will or contempt of that numerous class, 
the frivolous and unwise. 


© Not to use ceremonies at all, ix to teach others not to use them 
again. 


Good manners gre a_part,of good moralg; and when form is 
too much neglected, trac politeness suffers diminution: then we 
are obliged to bring some back; or we find the want of them. 
The same holds good im a ligher department. Mankind are 
not formed to live without ceremony and form: the ‘inward 
spiritual grace’ is very apt to be lost without the ‘ external 
Visible sign.” = Many are continually setting up for the expulsion 
of ceremonies from this or that, and often with advantage, when 
they have so multiphed as to grow burdensome ; but, if ever 
they have carried this too far, they have been forced to bring 
back some ccremontes. Upon the whole, we may conclude that 
ceremony and form of every hind dere their nevessity from our | 
imperfection. If ye were perfeetly spiritual, we might worship 
God without any form at all, without even attering words re ‘as 
We are not, it is a folly to say, ‘One may be just as pious on 
one day as another, in one place, or posture, as another,’ &e 1, 
answer, angels may ; Man cannot, Again, if we were all per- 
fectly benevolent, good-tempered, attentive to the gratifying of 
others, &c., we might dispense with all the forms of good. 
breeding 3 as it is, we cannot ; we aro not cnough of heroes to 
fight without discipline. Selfishness will be sure to assail us if 
we once let the barriers bt broken down. At the same time it 
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is evident from what has been said, that the Aigher our nafuren 
is carried, the iss form we need. 

“Put though we may deservedly congratulate socicty on being 
able to dispense with this or that ceremony, do not let us be in 
a hurry to do so, till we are sure we can do without it. It is 
taking away crutches, to cure the gout. The opposite extreme 
of substituting the external form for the thing signitied, is not 
snore dangerous or more common than the neglect of that form. 
It is all very well to say, ‘There is no use in bidding good- 
morrow or good-night, to those who know T wish it; of sending 
one’s love, ina letter, to those who do not doubt it,’ &e. All 
this sounds very well in theory, but it will not do for practice, 
Scarce any friendship, or any politeness, is so strong as to. be 
able to subsist without any external supports of thas hind ; and 
as even better to have too much form than too hitde, 

Itas worth observing, in reference to conventional forms, that 
the ‘ vernacular tongue,’ in which the forms of enility are ev- 
pressed, differs in different times aud places, For instance, 10 
Spain itis a common form of ciibty to ask a man to dinner, 
aud for the other to reply, ‘Sure you waotld not think of puch 
ating’ To sceept a first or second invitation would he as 
great a blunder as af, among us, any one who mgned binnself 
‘vour obedicut servant? should be taken literally, and desired 

quer ne . 0 

to performs some inciual ofhce Tf a Spanish gentleman really 
wcane to ask souto dinner, he repeats the insvitahon a Chard 
tube; and then he as to be understood literally. 

Serious errors ius. of course, arise i Opposite Waals, by hot 
understanding anght what a» aud is not to be taken as a mere 
compliuentary fori. 


ESSAY LILI. OF PRAISE. 


RAISE is the reflection of virtue, but it is as the glass, or 
P body, which giveth the reflection ; if it be from the com- 
mon people, it is commonly false and naught,’ and rather fol- 
lowecth vain persons than virtnous: for the common people 
understand not many excellent virtues: the lowest virtues draw 
praise from them, the middle virtues work in them astonishment 
or admiration ; but of the highest virtues they have no sense or 
perceiving* at all; but shows, and ‘species virtutibus similes’’ 
serve best with them. Certainly, fame is tthe a mver, that 
beareth up things light and swollen, and drowns things weighty 
and solid; but if persons of quality and judgment concur, then 
it is (as the scripture saith) ‘Nomen bonum instar unguenti 
fragrantis ;’' it filleth all round about, and will not easily away,’ 
for the odours of ointments are more durable than those of 
flowers. 


There be so many false points of praise, that a man may 
justly hold it in suspect. Some praises proceed merely of 
flattery ; and if it be an ordinary flatterer, he will have certa:m 
common attributes, which may serve every man; if he be a 
cunning flatterer, he‘will follow the arch-tlatterer, which is a 
man’s self, and wherein a man thinketh best of himself, therein 
the flatterer will uphold him most: but if he be an impudent 
flatterer, look wherein a man is conscious to himself that he is 
most defective, and is most out of countenance in himself, that 
will the flatterer entitle him to, perforce, ‘ Spreta conscientia.’’ 
Some praises come of good wishes and respects, which is a form 
due in civility to kings and great persons, ‘laudando precipere ;? * 
when by telling them what they are, they represent to them 


1 Naught. Worthless ; despicable, 


® ) aoe . See page 37m 

* Perceiving. Perception, > * Appearanevs like virtues,’ 
* A good name is like a fragrant ointment.’ Eccles. vii. 1. 

5 Away. Pass away. 


‘ a & pain upon mny forehead here, 
Thy that’s with watching ; ‘twill away again  —Shabespere, 
6 Suspect, Suspicion, Ts Despising comscienee.’ 
5 ‘To instruct in praising.’ 
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what they should be. Some men are praised maliciously to their 
hurt, thereby to stir envy and jealousy towards them ; ‘ pessi- 
mum genus nnimicorum Jaudantium ;' insomuch as it was a 
proverb amongst the Grecians, that ‘He that was praised to his 
hurt, should have a push? rise upon his nose ;’ as we say, that 
a blister will rise upon one’s tongue that tells a he. Certainly 
moderate praise, used with opportunity, and not vulgar, is that 
which docth the good. Solomon saith, ‘ He that praiseth his 
friend aloud, rising carly, it shall be to him no better than a 
curse.”* Too much magnifying of man or matter doth irritate 
contradiction, and procure envy and scorn. To praise a man’s 
self, cannat be decent, except it be in rare cases; but to praise 
a man’s office or profession, he may doit with good grace, and 
with a kind of magnammity. The cardinals of Rome, which 
are theuvlogues,’ and triars, and schoolmen, have a phrase of 
notable? contempt and scorn towards cryal business. for they call 
all temporal business of wars, cribassages, judieature, and other 
employments, sherrene¢, which is under-sheriffnes, as if they were 
but matters for under-sherttl and cateh-poles ; though many 
times those under-sherifines do more good than ther high 
sactidations, St. Paul, when he boasts of himself, doth oft 
mterlace, {To speak hhe a fool ?° but speaking of his calling, he 
saith, ‘ Maguificalbo apustolatum incu,” 


ANTIVTHETA ON PIATSE, 


Pao, CONTEHA. 
‘Virtuti reds. retlear bandea, ‘Bain detenor yudes, quam nana 
Praca ase the reflected raya cf ‘franmoun firme asa bod messenger, 

cirtue ' Tul a wourae page? 

‘Tae Voor ost, ad udu Tbe ris ‘Pama yeluts Savea, devia attullt, 
sora, ph gerven tur m like ue t 

“T) aene ca Chat hand of Aonar which ‘Rua, dhe a riees bears ap that vs 
mc nterred by free totes fight, ang sinbaw hal os soled.’ 

‘Hin aes diverse a divcreia poditis ‘Fohwarun svirtutem apud vet lyus 

The worst hand uf evenver are those wine periiee.’ 

2 Vush. A peatele, a promyple, > Proverbs as. 1g 

4 


Pinwlague od theoluguan , a Dicone. 
A theologue mare by need than geanal bent’ ~ Laryden, 
“Notable  dtemurkable. ‘And they had then a aufable prouner a Mall. 


xayn it 
§ 2 Cor. ui. 23. 7D magnify mine cuffier,' Romans xi. 13 
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conferuntur; sed laudes ubique sant 
tibertatis. 

‘Honors are conferred differently 
in different governments , hut preasare 
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laus est, mediarnm admiratio, suprema- 
rum sensus nullus. 

‘The lorest of the virtues the eulgar 
praie, the middle ones they admure ; 
of the highest they have no perception.’ 


everywhere by popular suffrage. 
“. * * & 


‘Ne mireris, si vulgus 5 erius loquatur, 
quam honoratiores ; quia etiam tutius 


Joquitur. 
, I£us no wonder that the culqar some. 


fimes speak more truly than those of 
high place, because they spenk more 


safely.’ 


ANNOTATIONS. 


‘The common people understand not many excellent virtues the 
lowest virtues draw praise from them, the middle virtues 
work in them astontshinent or admiration, but of the highest 
virtues they have no sense or perceiving at all? 


What a pregnant remark ws this! By the lowest of the 
virtues he means probably such as hospitality, hberality, grati- 
tude, good-humoured courtesy, and the lhe; and these he says 
the common run of mankind are accustomed to praise. Those 
which they admire, such as daring courage, and firm fidelity to 
friends, or to the cause or party one has espoused, are what he 
ranks in the next highest place. But the most elevated virtues 
of all, such as disinterested and devoted public spint, thoreugh- 
going even-handed justice, and disregard of unpopularity when 
duty requires, of these he says the vulgar have usually no notion. 
And he might have gone further, for it often happens that a 
large portion of mankind net only do not prase or admire the 
highest qualities, but even censure and despise them. Cases 
may occur in which, though you may obtain the high appaoba- 
tion of a very few persons of the most refined and exalted moral 
eentiments, you must be prepared to find the majority (even of 
such as are not altogether bad men) condemning you as un- 
natural, unkind, faithless, and not to be depended on; or 


deriding you as eceentnic, crotchety, fanciful, or absurdly scru- 
pulous,! 


ee ER Eneeny nee wn ante baal — ™ esouaren von ve ewe ores eohineiee wa cae weet 


1 see Leas ies om Murala. 
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Mr. Pitt, it is reported, said of the celebrated Mr. Wilber- 
forec, that he was ‘always to be had, ercept when he was 
wanted’ Whether this particular aneedote is true or not, 
there can be no doubt that many a Statesman will think 
hghtly of the support afforded to measures, or to persons, that 
are sufficiently recommended by their intrinsic goodness ; but 
when the object is to sercen the guilty, or (as Thucydides ex- 
presses it) to ‘carry through by a plausible speceh some objec. 
tionable measure,’ then it is that the support of a man of 
lugh character is much ‘wanted ? and the seruples which pre- 
vent his affording it, are hhelv to cause much vevation. 
‘Heaven forbid, Sir,’ says Davy to Justice Shallow’, Cbut a 
hnave should have some countenance at dis: friend's request. 
An honest man, Sir, ts able to speak for himself, when a hnave 
wonet. To have served sour Worship truly, Sir, these cight 
vears; and af To cannot) once or twice ins a quarter bear outa 
hnave agamst an honest man, Tohave very dite eredat) wich 
your Worship” 

And such a disparagement of the highest virtues as has been 
above desenbed. as the more hikaly to oeeur, oceause there are 
many cascs mn Whack the samc conduct may result eather frat 
the very loghest motive, or from a base one, and then, these 
of the noblest charneter, and who are also cautious and mitel- 
heent, will gudye trom your gponeral conduct and character 
vdich motyve to ussigu, While those who are themachves 
strangers to the daghest pmoociple, waloat onee attribute your 
acts to the bunt st. dor Cvampe, if you shrink from some 
danug or troublerome undertaking whach as also ungustitiable, 
this mas be cither from cowardice or indolence, or from seru- 
pulous mitegrity , and the worse motive will be at once aseigued 
hy those who have no nonon of the better, Ef you are tolerant 
Ino rehzion, this may be ather from utter carclessness, like 
Galbo's, or from a perception of the true character of the 
Gospel and those who want this latter, will be sure to attr 
bute to you at once the other. Tf you dechue supporting ¢ 
countryinan against foragnuers when they have mygbt on their 
side, or a friend against a stranger, this may be either from 


2 humpemag AGzou bmipborw, rr Cuampdbaaen, 
* second Part of Avag Henry JV, Act y. 
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indifferénce to your country, or your friend, or from a strong 
love of justice; and those who have but dim views of justice 
will at once sct you down as unpatriotic or unfriendly. And 
30 in many other cases. 

If, accordingly, you refuse to defend, or to deny, or to 
palliate, the faults of those engaged in a good cause, and if you 
are ready to bear testimony to whatever there may be that is 
right on the opposite side, you will be regarded by many as 
treacherous, or lukewarm, or inconsistent. If you advocate 
toleration for an erroneous faith, and protest against forcing, or 
entrapping, or bribing any persons into the profession of a true 
one, many will consider you as yourself either tainted with 
error, or indifferent about religious truth. If, again, you con- 
sider a scat in Parliament, or any other place you may occupy, 
or the power of appointing another to such a placc, as a sacred 
trust for the public service, and, therefore, requiring sometimes 
the sacrifice af private friendship,—if you do justice to an oppo- 
nent against a friend, or to a worse man (when he happens to 
have right on his side) against a better,—if you refuse to sup- 
port your friends, or those you have been accustomed to act 
with, or those to whom you have a personal obligation, when 
they are about doing something that is wrong,—if you decline 
making application on behalf ofa friend to those who would expect 
you, in return, to place your votes and interest at their disposal, 
whether your own judgment approved of their measures or not, 
—in these and other such cases, you will be perhaps more blamed 
or despised by the generality, than commended or admired. 
For, party-men will usually pardon a zealous advocate of their 
party for many great fuulfs, more readily than they will pardon 
the virtue of standing quite aloof from party, and doing strict 
justice to all. It will often happen, therefore, that when a man 
of very great real excellence docs acquire great and general 
esteem, four-fifths of this will have been bestowed on the minor 
virtues of his character ; and four-fifths of his admirers will have 
either quite overlooked the most truly admirable of his qualities, 
or clse regarded them as pardonable weaknesses. 

You should guard, then, against the opposite dangers of 
either lowering your own moral standard to the level of some of 
your neighbours, or judging too hardly of them. Your general 
practical rule should be, to ecpect more of yourself than of 

MM 
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others. Of course it is not meant that a man is to think over- 
highly of himself and ‘despise others.’ He is not to think his 
conduct better than othera, only his capabilities. A man who 
feels himself capable of generous and exalted conduct (I do not 
mean, feels that be shall always act thus,—for who darcs pro- 
mise himself this ?’—but who feels that it is not beyond his 
conception, or unnatural to hum), when he measures others by 
his own standard, and is disappointed with them, will remember 
that every man shall be judged ‘ according to that he hath, and 
not according to that he bath not.’ He will fecl that more is 
required of him, as being placed in a higher walk of duty ; and 
will thus be cven the less satisfied with his conformity to so 
lofty a standard. 

This is a point which it is important to dwell on, because, be- 
sides those who {as Bacon has elsewhere cxpressed it) are, intel- 
lectually, ‘soaring angels,’ and morally, ‘ crawling serpents ;’ 
there are also some whose moral superiority does not keep pace 
with their intellectual; who are indecd much better men than 
the common run, but yet not so much above them in that, as 
they are in intdhgence. Such a person has been compared to 
the Image in the King of Babylon’s dream, with a Aead of gold, 
and a éreast of silyver—a precious metal indecd, but inferior to 
that of the head. 

Although, then, a man of clevated character will be hambled 
by his frequent failures, yet, as a fair and due sense of dignity, 
which arses from a consciousness of superior station, is not 
only night but needful, in a gentleman, a peer, or a king, to 
make them fill their stations gracefully; so it as here: that 
proper scuse of bis own moral dignity is ueccssary for a great 
and gencrous disposition, if he would act up to his character. 
The excess thereof will be checked by habits of true piety, which 
cannot but make him feel his own lttlencss in the strongest 
manner ; and by continually asking himeclf ‘Who made thee to 
differ from anuther’ or, What hast thou that thou didst uot 
receive f’ be will be guarded aguinst despising his inferiors. 
For, generous and ungenerous pride are uot only different (as 
all would allow), but, in most points, opposite: a man of the 
former character makes allowances for others which be will pot 
make for himeclf; the latter, allowances for himeelf, which he 
will not, for others : be is ready evough tu think that this, and 
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that, is not good enough for him ; but the other thinks a base 
action not good enough for him, and does not regard his supe- 
riority as a privilege to act in a manner which, in his view, 
would degrade him from it ; and, while doing the most generous 
actions himself, as things of course, he will make the readiest 
allowance for others’ deficiencics. He will do good without 
calculating upon much gratitude; yet will be grateful, with 
inost generous ardour, himself. To take any unfair advan- 
tases, or even to take all fair ones—to press his rights to the 
uti.ost—to press close to the limits of what is wrong, and 
iously consider whether he may be allowed to do this, or 
uiutt that,—he disdains, and would fecl degraded by it. Of 
‘1, virtues of such a man as this, the vulgar have indeed no 
perception. 

‘fe that assails error because it is error, without respect of 
per: ons, must be prepared for a storm from the party who were 
fanning him with the gentle breath of praise, so long as he 
had been dealing with the errors of the party opposed to them. 
Th: y say with the rat to the mouse (in a ludicrous poem, on a 
ho.wse much infested with rats and mice, into which a cat had 
been brought),— 


‘Said the other, this cat, if she murder a rat, 
Must needs be a very great sinner, 
But to feed upon mice can’t be counted a vice ; 
I myself like a mouse for my dinner.’ 


It should be added, however, for the credit of human nature, 
that, by a steady adherence to high principles, a man 1s hkely— 
in the long run, though not speedily,—to create such a public 
confidence as will give him an influence beyond that of other 
tocn, of equal or of superior ability. 

The following anecdote may be relied on: When the Poor- 
law-amendment Bill was going through the House of Commons, 
Liovd Althorp, who was then the ministerial leader in the 
{iouse, was called on to answer a strong objection which was 
raised to one of the clauses. He rose and said that ‘this very 
vbjcetion had occurred to himself; and that he had thereupon 
xtted 1¢ to the framers of the Bill, who had given an answer 
which completely met the objection. But what that answer 
as, he was sorry to say, he could not at that moment recollect ; 
though he assured the House that it was perfectly satisfactory.’ 

MM 2 
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This satisfied every one, such was the confidence felt in his 
judgment and his integrity: the clause was allowed to pas. 
without further opposition ! 


‘ There are so many false points of praise.’ 


That censure and commendation should in so many instances 
be indiscriminate, can surprise no one who recollects how rare 
a quality discrimination is, and how much better it suits indo 
lenee, as well as ignorance, to lay down a rule, than to ascertain 
the exceptions to it. 


‘ Some praises come of goud wishes. 


The word ‘ mucarize’ has been adopted by some Oxford-mr 
who are famihar with Anstotle, to supply a word wanting nm qau 
language. ‘ Fehieitate’ and ‘congratulate’ are (in actual usag 
confined to events, A man is congratulated on his marria.: 
but not on having a good wife. And sometimes ‘T cnvy ye . 
is used, when itis understood that there as no envy in the |. 
(wluch is the proper, sense, To becheve the French sometine 
sav ‘Je vous en fats mes comphincnts’ It may be satd ow 
men are adnured for what thes ave, commended for what thes 
do, aud macarized for what they dace. 

Of the ‘ praises that come of good wishes,’ none have such 
influence as the daly droppmg» of domestic tlattery—to use the 
word flattery in the sense of undue praise merely. Leudari a 
laudaty vireo wy what every one would prize most; but othe: 
praises may make up in tale what they want in weight. 

Tt has been olserved, however, by some writer, that ‘no «| 
» a hero to bis valet” This may be sometimes from the | 
cafacity iubove noticed) of the vulgar for appreciating " 
lnghest qualities. The valet has opportunitics of knowing t 
his master needs to eat, drink, and sleep, Ke., like ot! 
mortals; and perhap be has seen him subject to sickness vi 
other human infirmities Cesar is represented by Shakar! 
ae disparaged by those who remembered him ‘shaking in an 
ague, and calling out ‘give me sume drink, Titinius, like a bi’) 
girl.’ 

Perhaps, too, the valet bas found his own superiority in 80! : 
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of the ‘minor details of every-day life. He is more handy in 
packing up a trunk, or setting a razor; and more skilful in the 
arrangements for a journey, &. And of the higher qualifica- 
tions of the hero, he may have perhaps [‘sensus nullus’] no 
perception. 

With some minds, again, mere familiarity produces its pro- 
verbial effect. The highest intellectual and moral qualities may 
cease to excite any grcat admiration in one who has become so 
thoroughly used to them as to look for their manifestation as a 
iiatter of course: while any imperfection, on the other hand, 
strikes him by its contrast, even as ‘the smallest speck is seen 
vn snow.’ It is at a meteor or a comet that men gaze with 
awe and admiration, who feel little or none at the splendid 
spectacle of the sun, moon, and stars, which they are used to. 
And to view all such objects with indifference, was considered 
ly Horace—no very profound philosopher—as a mark of 
sisdom. 

The above is the description of the most unthinking. Those, 
again, who are a little—and bué a little—more reflective, finding 
{at most people impute to them, as a matter of course, an 
ever-veneration for any eminent person they may be connected 
with, are not unlikely to think that they cannot go too far in 
tle opposite direction, and (as was observed in the ‘ Annotations’ 
ou Essays IV. and XXXVIII.) rush into the contrary extreme. 
And this dread of partiality, combined with the usual effect of 
jamiliarity, sometimes leads to an undue depreciation of what 
1% exccllent. 

. In one of the comedies of the early part of last century 
(any of which, though in bad taste, have considerable wit, 
ind some wisdom) a man is represented complaining to a fnend 
how desperately he is in love with a lady, in spite of her faults ; 
though he has noted them, and written a list of them, which 
he has dwelt on till quite familiar with them; and still, "he 
complained, he was more and more in love. ‘ Oh, I will tell 
jiu a remedy,’ says the other: ‘marry her; get as familiar 
th her virtues, as you are with her faults; and your passion 
w 1 be cured.’ 

Hence, perhaps, partly, it may be that the proverb is some- 
ti nes applicable, of ‘a prophet being without honour in his own 
country,’ 
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© Certainly moderate praise, used with opportunity, and nat 
rulgar, is that which doeth the good.’ 


It is worth remarking that praise is onc of the things whic 
almost everyone must trish for, and be glad of, yet which it 1 
not allowable to seek for as an end. To obtain the approbatior. 
of the wise and good, by doing what is right, simply because 1 
is right, is most gratifying to the natural and allowable wish t: 
escape the censure and gain the approbation, of our fellow 
creatures; but to make this gratification, either wholly o 
partly our object—to hold up a finger on purpose (and fo 
that sole purpose) to gam the applause of the whole world, 1 
unjustifiable. 

A well-known whiter acknowledged his having said what h 
did from ‘a wish to be orthoduv.”? Now, such a wish-—mere!: 
as a Wish—is quite natural and allowable; for almost everyou: 
would prefer being on the sade of the majonty ; and this will o 
course be, by the mayonty, accounted orthodoxy. But he ev 
dently meant that he was practically mfluenced by the wish,- 
that he acted with a rie to the reputanion for orthodoxy, anc 
did not mercly welcome it if at came spontancously while bh 
was aimmy sunply at truth. And accordingly he bad lo 
reward, ju becoming a great purty-leadcr; and he abandoned 
truth. 

‘No man cau serve two wasters,’ not because they are ne 
cessaniy at vanance, but because they are fie, and do no 
neconsarily draw the sane way. Even worldly profit: Mammon 
will often be secured by the sanie conduct as would be dictate 
by a regard for divme favour, fur ‘honesty os in general thi 
best pols.’ But sumefoacs the tuo will pull different way 
aud then its that it will appear which inaster & man is serine 
The demre of truth must ragn supnine, und everything clee lo 
welcomed only if coming in her trun. 


Deferenee for the (supposed) wee and good, and love o 
approbatwm, are two very distinct things, though in practic 
very difbcult to be distinguished. The former may be felt to 
wards those whom we never can meet with,—who perhaps wer 
dead ages Lefure we were born, and survive only wm ther 
writings. it may be iusplaced, or excessive; but it is quilt 
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different from the desire of their applause or sympathy, or dread 
of their displeasure or contempt. A man’s desire to find him- 
self in agreement with Aristotle, or Bacon, or Locke, or Paley, 
&c., whether reasonable or unrcasonable, can have nothing to 
do with their approbation of him. But when we are glad to 
concur with some living friends, whom we think highly of, and 
dread to differ from, then, it is very difficult to decide how far 
this feeling is the presumption formed by our judgment in favour 
of the correctness of their views, and how far it is the desire 
of their approbation and sympathy, and dread of the reverse. 
It is the desire of personal approbation,—the excessive care con- 
cerning what is thought of oursclves,—that we are bound so 
severely to check. 


There is a distinction (alluded to above) between the love of 
admiration and the love of commendation, that is worth remark- 
ing. The tendency of the love of commendation is, chiefly, to 
make a man exert himself; of the love of admiration, to make 
him puff himself. The love of admiration leads to fraud, much 
more than the love of commendation ; but, on the other hand, 
the latter is much more likely to spoil our good actions by the 
substitution of an inferior motive. And if we would guard 
against this, we must set ourselves resolutely to act as if we 
cared neither for praise nor ccnsure,—for neither the bitter nor 
the sweet ; and in time a man gets hardened. And this will 
always be the case, more or less, through God’s help, if we will 
but persevere, and persevere from a right motive. One gets 
hardened, as the Canadians do to walking in snow shoes [raquets]; 
at first a man is almost crippled with the ‘mal au raquet’— 
the pain and swelling of the feet; but the prescription is, to 
go on walking in them, as if you felt nothing at all; and in a 
few days you do feel nothing. 

Much eloquence and ingenuity is often exerted, in descanting 
on the propriety of not being wholly indifferent to the opinions 
formed of us—the impossibility of eradicating the regard for 
approbation—and the folly of attempting it, or pretending to 
it, &. Now, this is very true; the propensity to desire to gain 
approval and escape censure, we are not called upon to extir- 
pate (that being, 1 conceive, impossible); but owr care and 
pains are better bestowed in keeping under the feeling than 
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in vindicating it. It must be treated like the grass on a 
lawn which you wish to keep in good order: you neither 
attempt, nor wish, to desfrey the grass ; but you mow it down 
from time to time, as close as you possibly can, well trusting 
that there will be quite enough left, and that it will be sure to 
grow again. 

One difficulty in acting upon this principle is, that it is often 
even a duty to seck the good opinion of others, not as an 
ultimate object for its own sake, but for the sake of influencing 
them for thcir own benefit, and that of others. ‘ Let your 
hight so shine before men, that they may sce your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven.’ But we are to 
watch and analyse the mofires even of actions which we are 
ture are in themselves right. ‘Take heed that ye do not 
your alms befure men, to be scen of them.’ And this is 
a hind of vigilance which human nature 1s always struggling 
to escape, One class of men are satisfied so long as they 
dv what ix justifiable :-—what may be done from a goud motive, 
and, when so done, world be nght, and which therefore may 
be sansfactonly defended. Another class—the ascctie—are 
for cutung off cvervthing that may be a snare. They have 
heard of ‘the deceitfuluess of nches, and so they vow poverty ; 
Which as less trouble than walching their motives in gaining, 
and an spenthrg, moneys. And so on with the rest. But af 
we would cut cif all temptations, we must cut off our beads at 
OUCe, 

The prane of men a not the test of onr prarseworthiness ; 
yoris ther censure; but either should set us upon feeling our- 
me lyes, 

It 1s to be observed that, in some cases, censure is equivalent 
to high prac. Tf, fur instance, those who wish to perpetuate 
muaime abuse, fiercely ussail one who advocates needful reform, or 
Wf revoluucmiats of any desemption decry some defender of law 
and order, this affurde a presumption that he is a formidable 
Champion, Aud the more pans they take to assure us that 
jn» arguments deserve nuthing but contempt, the more they 
prove that they themselves do not feel any. Again, if any de- 
fender of the truth of Christianity, who refuses to join any 
Partly the Church, » thereupon denounced as unsound by 
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zealous party-men, this adds to the force of his arguments, by 
indicating that the belicf he professes is sincere, and not assumed 
for the sake of popularity. And if, again, some violent and in- 
judicious advocates of a good cause are doing it harm instead 
of good, so that it is ncedful for a wise and moderate man to 
repudiate all connexion with them, no disclaimer on ts part 
will have so much weight, as their vehemently reviling him. 


ESSAY LIV. OF VAIN GLORY 


i was prettily devised of sop, the fly sat upon the axle-tree 
of the chariot wheel, and said, ‘What a dust do I raise!’ 
So are there some vain persons, that, whatsocver gocth alone, 
or moveth upon greater means, if they have never so little hand 
in it, they think it is they that carry it. They that are 
glorious’ must needs be factious; for all bravery’ stands upon 
comparisons, They must needs be violent, to make good their 
own vaunts; neither can they be secret; and therefore not 
effectual ; but, according to the French proverb, ‘ deaucoup de 
bruit, peu de fruit’—much bruit,’ little fruit. Yet, certainly, 
there is use of this quality in civil affairs: where there is an 
opinion and fame to be created, either of virtue or greatness, 
these men are good trumpeters. Again, as Titus Livius‘ noteth, 
in the case of Antiochus and the .Etolians, there are sometimes 
great effects of’ cross lics, as if a man that negotiates between 
two princes, todraw them to join in a war against a third, doth 
extol the forces of either of them above measure, the one to 
the other: and soinetimes he that deals between man and man 
raiscth his own credit with both, by pretending greater in- 
terest than he hath in either; and in these, and the hke kinds, 
it often falls out, that somewhat is produced of notlimg ; for 
hes are sufficient to breed opinion, and opinion brings on sub- 
stance. 

Iu military commanders and soldicrs, vain glory is an essen- 
tial point; for as iron sharpens iron, so by glory® one courage 
sharpeneth another. In cases of great enterprise upon’ charge 

‘e 


' Glorious. Buastful, Bee page 467. 

* Bravery. Osteutation, See page 388. 

* Bruit, Nove ; report. (‘This proverb has its parallel in the English one, 
‘treat cry and Jitth woul.’) ‘All that bear the breif of thee.’—-Nahwm iis. 19. 

© Vid. Lae. axavii. 48. * Of. From. Sve page 270. 

Pata Vawating, boastfulness. ‘1 will punish the glory of bis high looks.’ 
wm teaiuk x, 

*On death-beds some in conscious glory lis, 
Since of the ductor in the mude they dig.’ usag. 
7 Upon, Af. See pape 46y. 
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and adventure,’ 8 composition of glorious natures doth put life 
into business; and those that are of solid and sober natures, 
have more of the ballast than of the sail. In fame of learning, 
the flight will be slow without some feathers of ostentation : 
‘Qui de contemnenda gloria libros scribunt, nomen suum in- 
scribunt.’? Socrates, Aristotle, Galen, were men full of osten- 
tation: certainly vain glory helpeth to perpetuate a man’s 
memory; and virtuc was never so beholden*® to human nature, 
as‘ it received its due at the second hand. Neither had the 
fame of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundus, borne her age so well 
if it had not been joincd with some vanity in themselves, like 
unto varnish, that makes ceilings not only shine, but last. 

But all this while, when I speak of vain glory, I mean not 
of that property that Tacitus doth attribute to Mucianus, ‘Om- 
nium, que dixerat feceratque, arte quadam ostentator :’* for that 
procceds not of vanity, but of natural magnanimity and discre- 
tion ; and in some persons it is not only comely, but gracious :‘ 
for excusations,’ cessions,’ modesty itself, well governed, are but 
arts of ostentation ; and amongst those arts there is none better 
than that which Plinius Sccundus speaketh of, which is, to be 
liberal of praise and commendation to others, in that wherein a 
man’s sclf hath any perfection; for, saith Pliny, very wittingly, 
‘In commending another, you do yourself right ;’® for he that 
you commend is cither superior to you in that’ you commend, 
or inferior ; if he be inferior, if he be to be commended, you 
much more; if he be superior, if he be not to be commended, 
you much less. 





1 Charge and adventure. Cust and risk. ‘That 1 may make the gospel of 
Christ without charge.’—1 Cor. ix. 18. ‘One castle yielded ; but two stood on 
their adventure’—H ayeard, 

2 «Those who write books on despising glory inscribe their names therein.’— 
Cicero, Tuse, Disp, i. 1 i 
5 Beholden. Indebted. e 


‘We are not mnch beholden to your love.’—=Shakespere. 
4 As. That. See page 2 ss 
; Jy 8 certain art he made a display of all he had said or done.’—Hist, xi, 80. 

Gracious. Graceful. See page 435. 

7 Kxcusation. Eacuse ; apology. 

‘He made his ercusatiun, 

And feigneth cause of pure drede,’—Shakeapere. (Gower.) 

® Cessions. Concessions, 
* Plin. Epist. vi. 17, 
That. Whee. See page 73. 
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Of Vain Glory. 


(Essay liv. 


Vain glorious men are the scorn of wisc men, the admiration 
of fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves of their own 


Vaunts. 


ANTITHETA ON VAIN GLORY. 


Pro. 
‘Qui suas laudes appetit, aliorum 
simu) appetit utilitates, 
‘He who earnestly seeks glory for 
Aemseit, ts seeking, at the same time, 
the wx (fare of ulhers.’ 


CorTRa, 
@ s sd e 
©Turpe est proco eolicitare ancillam : 
est autem virtutis ancilla Jaus. 
© It 1s disgraceful for a wooer to pay 
court tu the handmaid ; sow glory os 


the handmatd of virtue.’ 


ANNOTATIONS. 


The following passage from the Lessuns on Morals 1» some- 
what to the purpose of this Essay :— 

‘Tt is a mistake to think that any one who does happen to 
be superior to the generality, intellectually or morally, 1s bound, 
as a point of modesty, to be ignorant of this, or to pretend to 
be #0, and to think, or profess to think, himself infenor to 
what he really is. For, on the one hand, it cannot be a part 
of Duty to be under any hind of wasteke; and, on the other 
hand, there cannot be any virtue in fexyning or atlectation of 
any hind. 

‘Properly speaking, sclf-conecit and modesty have reference 
to a man's estimate of himself as compared with the reality. A 
conceited man orer-rates himself; and a modest man dues not. 
But many people do uot at all take this into account. They 
are apt to rechon a man conceited who has a AigAh opinion 
(whether rightly or wrongly) of bis own powers; aud him 
modest who forms a low one. And yet it may so happen that 
this latter may be in reality over-rating himself an thinking 
himself not below the average, or only a little below: and the 
other may possibly be even under-rating himself in thinking 
himself ouly a ttle above it. 

‘If you could imagine a mouse imagining itself just equal to 
such 4 email animal as a rabbit, and an elephant believing 
itself only equal to such a darge animal as ap ox, they would be 
making opposite mistakes. 
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‘But if your belief is, that you do possess some superior 
endowments as to any point, take carc—as far as regards your- 
self—to be thankful to the Giver of all such advantages, and 
to remember that for every Talent entrusted to you, you are 
accountable to Him. And, as far as regards others, take care 
to avoid ostentation, and disdainful assumption of superiority. 
For, this is offensive, even in such matters of fact as admit of 
no possible mistake or doubt. A person, for instance, who 
should have gained some great prize in a competition, or dis- 
covered a new Planet, or invented a new Telegraph, or performed 
some other notable exploit, must not boast, nor be always 
reminding pcople of what he has done. 

‘ And, on the other hand, even if he should be mistaken in 
his opinion of his own abilities, and think them greater than 
they are, a mere error of judgment will not be imputed to him 
as a sin, provided he keep clear of pride ; nor will he be offen- 
sive to others, if he is but free from disdainful arrogance, and 
from ostentation. 

‘ Again, there is no humility in a mere general confession 
that you are a ‘miserable sinner,’ if in each particular case 
you always stoutly justify yoursclf, and can never be brought to 
own a fault. 

‘Lastly, there is no humility in confessing any faults which 
you do not strive to correct. It would indeed be a shocking 
presumption to think that you necd not aim at improvement, 
but are quite good enough, being without faults; but it is still 
greater presumption to think that you are good enough with all 
your faults. ‘If we say that we Aave no sin, we deceive our- 
selves ;’ but if we say that we fave sins, and yet do not earnestly 
seek God’s promised help ‘ to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness,’ this would be even a more fatal self-deception. 

‘Remember then that the virtue of christian Tfumility is not 
to he considered as some bitter potion which you can swallow 
in a large dose, once for all, and so have done with it ; but 
rather as a kind of alterative medicine, to be taken daily, and 
drop by drop. ; 

‘You must study, daily, to be open to conviction—patient of 
opposition—ready to listen to reproof, even when you are not 
convinced that it is deserved—ready, when you are convinced 
to confess an error—and glad to receive hints, and suggestions, 
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and corrections, even from your inferiors in ability—and never 
overbearing or uncharitable towards those who differ from you, 
or ostentatious of superiority. 

‘ All this will be a more laborious and difficult task than to 
make fine speeches about your ignorance, and weakness, and 
sinfulnees ; but it is thus that true Humility is shown, and is 
exercised, and cultivated.’ 


RSSAY LV. OF HONOUR AND REPUTATION. 


fNHE winning of honour is but the revealing of a man’s virtue__ 
and worth without disadvantage ; for some in their actions 
do woo and affect' honour and reputation—which sort of men 
are commonly much talked of, but inwardly little admired— 
and some contrariwise,’ darken their virtue in the show of it, 
so as they be undervalued in opinion. If a man perform that 
which hath not been attempted before, or attempted and given 
over, or hath been achieved, but not with so good circumstance,® 
he shall purchase more honour than by effecting a matter of 
ercater difficulty, or virtue, wherein he is but a follower. Ifa 
man so temper his actions, as‘ in sume one of them he doth 
content every faction or combination of people, the music will 
he the fuller. A man is an ill husband‘ of his honour that 
entercth into any action, the failing where may disgrace him 
nore than the carrying of it through can honour him. Honour 
that is gaincd and broken upon another* hath the quickest 
reflection, like diamonds cut with fascets; and, therefore, let a 
man contend to excel any competitors of his honour, in out- 
shooting them if he can, in their own bow. Discreet followers 
and servants help much to reputation : ‘Omnis fama a domes- 
ticis emanat.’? Envy, which is the canker of honour, is best, 
extinguished * by declaring a man’s self, in his ends rather to 


' Affect. Tu desire earnestly ; tv uim at. See page {. 


2 Contrariwise, On the contrary. Sev page 93. 
* Circumstances, Adpuncls. 


‘The pomp and circumstance of glorious war. —Shukespere. ® 
As. That. Sve page 23. 
* Husband. 4x scoaouieh 


‘You have scarce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span, 
To keep your earthly audit : sure, in that 
I deem you an ill Ausband.—Shukespere. 


® Gained and broken upon another. (The Latin essay hag, ‘Honor qui com- 
purativus est, et alium pregravat.’) H'siyha down or depresses others, 

7 + All fume emanates from domestics.’ —Q. Cie de Petit. Conand. v. V7- 

" Most editions have ‘ distinguished’ instead of ‘extinguizhed” But the Latin 
essay has ‘ extinguitur, 
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seck merit than fame: and by attributing a man’s successes 
rather to divine Providence and felicity, than to his own 
virtue or policy. The true marshalling of _the degrees . of 
soverci reign honour are these: in the first place are ‘ conditores 
imperiorum,’ founders of States and commonw ealths ; such as 
were Romulus, s, Cyrus, Cesar, Ottoman, Tsmacl : in ‘the second 
place are“ Togislatorés” Jawgivers ; which are also called ¢ second 
founders, or se principes,’* because they govern by t their 
onftmances after they are gone: such were Lycurgus, § Solon, 
Justinian, Edgar, Alphonsus of Castile, the wise, that made “the 
* Siete partidas : :? in third place are ‘liberatores,’ or ‘ salva- 
tores ;’* such as compound ‘ the long miscries of civil wars, or 
deliver their countries from servitude of strangers or tyrants; as 
Augustus Cresar, Vespasianus, Aurclianus, Theodoricus, King 
Henry the Seventh of England, King Henry the Fourth of 
France : in the fourth place are ‘ propagatores,’ or ‘ propugna- 
tores imperii,’ > such as in honourable wars enlarge their terri- 
tories, or make noble defence against invaders: and in the last 
place, are ‘ patres patria,’ *® which reign justly, and make the 
times good wherein they live; both which last kinds need no 
examples, they are in such number. Degrees of honour in 
subjects, are, first, ‘ participes curarum,’’ those upon whom 
princes do discharge the greatest weight of their affairs ; their 
right hands, as we may call them: the next are ‘duces belh,’ 
great leaders; such as are princes’ licutenants, and do them 
notable’ services in the wars: the third are ‘gration,’ favourites; 
such as exceed not this scautling,” to be solace to the sovereign, 
and harmless to the people: and the fourth, ‘ negotiis pares ;’’ 


1* Perpetual rulers,’ 
* The ‘Site Partidas’ An ancient Spanwh code of laws, diculed tatu sever 
parte ; hence ifs name. 
2 ¢ Liberatora? or ‘ preservers.’ 
$ Compound, Tu put an end to by adjustment of differences. 
‘] would to God all strifes were well compounded.’-—Shakeapere. 
‘Who should compound the controversies (’— Whitgif. 


* «Extenders? or ‘ defenders of the empire.’ * «Fathers of thelr country.’ 

7 * Participators in cares,’ ® * Leaders in ware,’ 

¥ Notable. Remarkable, See page 526. 

° Scuntling. A small propurtion, ‘Iu this narrow scanfling of capacity wi 
enjoy but one pleasure at once.’ —Locke, ‘A scantling of wit lay gasping for lif 
and groaning beneath a heap of rubbish.’—= Dryden. 

) « Equal to the management of affairs.’ 
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such as have great places under princes, and ‘exectite their 
places with eufficiency.' There is an honour, likewise, which 
may be ranked amongst the greatest, which happeneth rarely ; 
that is, of such as sacrifice themselves’ to death or dange 


the “good 6 of t their cc country ; as was M. Regulus, ay mp 


“Decit. 





ANNOTATIONS. 


Bacon does not advert to the circumstance, that one man 
often gets the credit which is due to another; one being the 
ostensible and another principally the real author of something 
remarkable ; according to the proverb, that ‘little dogs find the 
hare, but the big ones catch it” And sometimes, again, in, the 
thing itself that is the most difficult and the most important 
will be overlooked, while much admiration is bestowed on 
something else which was an easy, natural, and almost inevitable 
result of it. 

There cannot be a more striking example of this than the 
vast importance attached to the invention of printing, and the 
controversies as to who was the mventor; when, in fact, it was 
the invention of a cheap paper that was the really important 
step, and which could not but be speedily followed by the use 
of printing. I say the use, because, when introduced, it could 
hardly be called a new invention. The loaves of bread found 
at Pompeii and Herculancum were stamped with the baker’s 
name. And, in fact, the scals used by the ancients were a 
stamp of the name, which was wetted with ink, and impressed 
on the parchment; so that signing and sealing were one and 
the same. Now all this is, substantially, of the character of 
printing. Whether we use fixed types, like the Chinese, or 
moveable, is a mere matter of detail. 

But the only cause why this was not applied by the ancienta 
to books, handbills, &c., was the costliness of papyrus and 


1 Sufficiency. Ability. See page-275. 
* Sacrifice themselves. Devote themselves. 
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parchment. This limited the sale to so emall a number of 
copies, that printing would have cost more than transcribing. 
As soon as a cheap material for books was invented, it was 
likely to occur, and probably did occur, to many, that a lower 
price, and a wider sale, would be secured by some kind of 
stamp. 

Then, as to the real performers of some great feat, or ori- 
ginators of some measure or institution, History would furnish 
many instances of mistakes that have prevailed. A poem has 
come down to us celebrating Harmodius and Aristogeiton as 
having slain the tyrant of Athens, and restored liberty to their 
country. And Thucydides, who hved among the grandchildren 
of those who remembered the transaction, complains that such 
was the prevalent behef in his own day; though Hipparchus, 
whom those men assassinated, was not the tyrant, but was 
brother of Hippias, the actual sovcragn, and who coutinued to 
reign some years Jonger. 

In our own day, three of the most important measures were 
brought about, ostensibly, by nonisters «ho, so far from being 
the real authors of them, were, wn their own judgment aud 
inclination, decidedly oppased to them—the repeal of the 
Roman Cathohe disalnitues, the abolition of alavery, and 
the introduction of five trade in corn, The minustrics of 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Ped) are well known 
to have been hostile to what was calkd Roman Catholic 
emancipation, and advocates of the corm Jaws, and to have 
been driven by necessity to take the steps they did. Yet it 
is possible that they may go down to posterity as the author 
of those two great changes. It nut so generally huown that 
Lord Melbourne, then onc of the muusten, on guing out of 
the House of Lords on the mght that the Lill passed for 
abolishing slavery, remarked to an acquamtance that of be could 
have had bis own way in that matter, he would have left i! 
quite alone. 

It is remarkable that Bacon has sud nothing about meu’ 
wulicitude concerning pus/wmons reputation,—that delusion © 
the imagination (for it surely is euch) of which there is perhay 
HO one quite destitute,—and which is often found peculiarly 
strong in those who disbelieve a Future State, aud deride th 
believers. Yet granting that these latter arc mistaken, and 
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only grasping at a shadow, still they are hoping for wit they 
at least believe to be real. They expect-——whether erroneously 
or not—to have an actual consciousness of the enjoyment they 
look forward to. The others are aware that, when they shall 
have attained the prize of posthumous glory, they shall have ne 
perception of it. They know that it is a shade they are graspy. 
ing at. Yet Hume had this solicitude about his posthumous 
fame. ‘Knowing,’ says the Edinburgh Review, ‘from Pope 
what is meant by a ruling passion, it is a poor thing to set it 
on the die of literary fame. In one way, he made the most of 
it; for his prescience of his growing reputation certainly soothed 
him in his last illness. This was something; but it is surely 
singular. Delusion for delusion, the manes fabulague of another 
world are at Icast an improvement on the after-life of post- 
humous renown. Immortality on earth fades away before the 
light of immortality in a future state. On the other hand, 
what is to be said but ‘ vanity of vanities!’ when a philosopher 
who has no expectation of a future state, and who is contem- 
plating annihilation with complacency, is found, notwithstand- 
ing this, busied on his death-bed about his posthumous fame ? 
careful what men may be saying of his essays and his 
histories, after he himsclf is sleeping in the grave, where all 
things are forgotten !’ 


‘ . . . Which sort of men are commonly much talked of, 


‘A sort of man’ that is not only much talked of, but com- 
monly admired, is a map who, along with a considerable degree 
of cleverness and plausible fluency, is what is called puzzie- 
headed :—destitute of sound, clear, cautious judgment. This 
puzzle-headedness conduces much to a very sudden and rapid 
rise to a (short-lived) celebrity. ‘ 

Such was the description ouce given of an author, who was 
at tha. time more talked about than almost any individual in 
the empire, and whom many admired as a surpassing genius, 
who had fully confuted the doctrines of Malthus, and made pres 
digious discoveries in political science. One of the company 
took up the speaker very sharply ; observing that it was strange 


4 See an article on Devi Hume, Edinburgh Review, No. chxt. Jemenry, 1847. 
NN 2 
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fo epeak disparagingly of a man who, without wealth, birth, or 

high connexions, had so very rapidly acquired great celebrity. 

The other replied by making the obscrvation just above given. 

For, men do not, said he, give up their prejudices, and adopt 

new vicws, very readily ; and consequently, one who refutes pre- 

vailing errors, and brings to light new or forgotten truths, will 

at first, and for a good while, find favour with but few. He will 

therefore have to wait (as was the casc with Malthus) many 

years, and perbaps to his life’s end, before he is appreciated. 
His credit will be lasting, but slow of growth. But the way to 
rise to sudden popularity, is to be a plausible advocate of pre- 
railing doctrines, and to defend, with some appearance of origi- 
nality, something which men /ike to belicve, but have no goud 
reason for believing. 

Now this will never be done so well by the most skilful dis- 
sembier, as by one who is himself the sincere dupe of his own 
fallacies, and brings them forward accordingly with an air of 
simple carnestness. And this implies his being—with whatever 
ingenuity and cloquence—puzzle-headed. 

There seemed to the company to be somcthing in this; but 
ther were as luth to admit it, as (according to the remark 
just above) men usually are in such a matter. ‘What do you 
say,’ they replied, ‘to Mr. Pitt’ Hie was an admired statesmar 
at the age of twenty-three; aud was he a puzzle-headed man ¢’ 

‘Why, not generally such,’ was the au»wer; ‘ but he was sucl 
in reference to the particular point which mainly contributed 
obtain hin that very early and speedy popularity. Look at th: 
portraits of him at that time, and you will see a paper in hi 
hand, or on his table, inseribed ‘Sinking Fund.’ = It was hi- 
eloquent advocacy of that delusion (as all, now, admit it to haw 
been) which brought him such sudden renown. Aud he coul 
not have so ably recummeuded—nor indeed would he probabl, 
have adopted-—that jugyle of Dr. Price’s, if he had not been him 
self the dupe of his fallacy; as Lord Grenville also was; wh 
afterwards published » pamphict in which he frankly expose | 
the delusion.’ 

- This could not be denied to be a confirmation of the parado> 
And then another case,—the converse of the above—was adduce ! 
on the same side: # case in which the whole British nation wer: . 
in one particular, manifestly pussle-hcaded, except one mau 
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who was acoordingly derided by all. In the dispute between 
Great Britain and her American colonies, though there were 
great differences of opinion—some being for, and others agaimet 
—taxing them ; some for force, and some for conciliatios—all 
agreed that the Joss of them—the dismemberment of the Empire 
-—would be a heavy calamity ; and how to keep them was the 
problem to be solved. But Dean Tucker, standing quite alone, 
wrote a pamphlet to show that the separation would be no Jose 
at all, and that we had best give them the independence they 
coveted, at once, and in a friendly way. Some thought he was 
writing in jest: the rest despised him as too absurd to be worth 
answering. But now (and for above half a century) every one 
wdmits that he was quite right, and regrets that his view was 
not adopted. He might well have used the description of 
Thucydides applied to his own work ; «rind é¢ asi uaddov, 4% 
ayoviopna t¢ ro Tagaxphua axovbuv, Eby«erat.! 

By the bye, it is remarkable that Professor Smyth, who gives 
him due praise for this view, remarks, at the same time, on his 
strange absurdity in saying, that it would be very easy (though 
vot at all worth while) to subdue the American insurgents; 
aud that a hastily raised, disorderly militia could have no chance 
vgainst a well disciplined and well commanded regular army. 

But from the documents brought forward in an admirable 
urticle in the Edinburgh Review (January, 1846), on European 
aud American State-Confederacies, it appears that Dean Tucker 
was right there also—that the game was in our hands, and 
Washington reduced to the brink of despair, and that nothing 
would have saved his cause, but such a series of blundering 
fullies on the part of the British commanders, as never occurred 
before or since, and such as no one would have calculated on. 

Of all the clever men then that at that time existed, and 
many of whom spoke eloquently on each side, Tucker was the 
only one who was not puzzle-headed. And he obtained some 
small share of late credit, but present contempt. 

A very clear-headed man will always have detected some 
popular fallacies, and perceived some truths generally overlooked ; 
uid, in short, will always be somewhat in advance of the comman 





serene 


' It is composed so ag to be regarded as a possession for ever, rather than ee & 
pile declamation, intended only fur the present. 
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run of his contemporaries. And if he has the courage to speak 

‘out on these points, he must wait till the next generation for 
the chicf part at least of his popularity. The fame of clever 
but puzzle-headed advocates of vulgar errors, will spring up like 
a mushroom in a night, which rots in a day. His will be a 
tree, ‘ acris factura nepotibus umbram.’ 

The author in question furnished a striking confirmation of 
the paradox. In two or three years he and his book were 
totally forgotten. He himself outlived, by a good many years, 
his own mushroom-celebrity. He went off, like a comet into 
its aphelion, and became invigible. It would be difficult to find 
a copy of his works, except at the trunh-maker’s. And the 
prophecr concerning him, in the conversation above recorded, 
is probably forgotten also by those who took part in it. ‘ [pae 
periere rumme.’ 

The truth is, that what people in gencral most readily and 
most cordially approve, is the echo of their own sentiments ; 
and whatever effect this may produce must be short-lived. We 
hear of volcanic islands thrown upin a few days to a formidable 
size, and, in a few weeks or months, sinking down again or 
washed away; while other islands, which are the summits of 
banks covered with weed and drift sand, continue slowly in- 
creasing vear after year, centurv after century. The man that 
is in a hurry to we the fall effect of his own tillage, should cul- 
tivate annuals, and uot forest trees. The clear-headed lover of 
truth is content to wait for the result of his. If he is wrong 
in the doctrines he maintains, or the measures he proposes, at 
least it is not for the sake of immediate popularity. If he is 
right, it will be found out in time, though, perhaps, not in Ave 
time. The preparers of the mummies were (Herodotus says) 
driven out of the house by the family who had engaged their 
services, with caxccratious and stoues; but their work remaint 
sound after three thousand year. 


ESSAY LVI. OF JUDICATURE. 


R estos ought to remember that their office is jus dicere,and 
not ‘jus dare’—to interpret law, and not to make law, or 
give, law—else will it be like the authority claimed by the 
church of Rome, which, under pretext of exposition of Scrip- 
ture, doth not stick' to add and alter, and to pronounce that 
which they do not find, and by show of antiquity to introduce 
novelty. Judges ought to be more learned than witty, more 
reverend than plausible, and more advised than confident. 
Above all things, integrity is their portion and proper virtue. 
‘Cursed (saith the law) is he that removeth the landmark.” 
The mislayer of a mere stone is to blame ; but it is the unjust 
judge that is the capital remover of landmarks, when he de- 
fineth ainiss of land and property. One foul sentence doth 
more hurt than many foul examples; for these do but corrupt 
the stream, the other corrupteth the fountain—so saith Solo- 
mon, ‘ Fons turbatus, et vena corrupta est justus cadens in 
causa sua coram adversario.’* 

The office of judges may have a reference unto the parties 
that suc, unto the advocates that plead, unto clerks and minis- 
ters of justice underneath them, and to the sovereign or State 
above them. 

First, for the causes of partics that sue. There be (saith 
the Scripture) ‘that turn judgment into wormwood ;* and 
surely there be also that turn it into vinegar; for injustice 
maketh it bitter, and delays make it sour. The principal 
duty of a judge is to suppress force and fraud, whereof force is 
the more pernicious when it is open, and fraud when it is close 
and disguised. Add thereto contentious suits, which ought to 
be spewed® out as the surfeit of courts. A judge ought to 


" Stick. To sorwple ; to hesitate. ‘Rather than impute our miscarriages to our 
own corruptions, we do not stick to arraign Providenve itself.’ —L’ Bstrange, 

: Deut, xavii. 17. 

-“A righteous man falling in his cause before his adve is a 8 teeghied 

fountain and a corrupt epring.’—Prov, xxv. 26. oe 

4 Amos vy. k 

5 Spew. geet with loathing, ‘ Because thou art Inkewarm, and pei 
culd nor hot, I will epew thee out of my mouth.’—-Reeed. il, 16, 
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prepare his way to a just sentence, as God useth to prepare 
his way by raising valleys and taking down hills ;{ #0 when there 
th on either side a high hand, violent persecution, cun- 
ming advantages taken, combination, power, great counsel, then 
is the virtue of a judge seen to make inequality equal ; that he 
may plant his judgment as upon even ground. ‘ Qui fortiter 
emungit, elicit sanguinem ;’' and where the wine-press is hard 
wrought,’ it yields a harsh wine, that tastes of the grape-stone. 
Judges must beware of hard constructions and strained infe- 
rences ; for there is no worse torture than the torture of laws ; 
expecially in case of laws penal, they ought to have care, that 
that which was meant for terror,’ be not turned into rigour: 
and that they bring not upon people that shower whereof the 
Scripture speaketh, ‘ Pluct super eos Jagueos ;’* for penal laws 
pressed, are a shower of snares upon the people : therefore Ict 
penal laws, if they have been sleepers of long,’ or if they be 
grown unfit for the present time, be by wise judges confined in 
the execution : ‘ Judicis officium est, ut res, ita tempora rerum,’ 
&e.* In causes of life and death, judges onght (as far as the law 
permitteth, in justice to remember mercy, and to cast a severe 
eve apon the example, but a merciful eye upon the person. 
Secondly, for the advocates and counse! that plead. Patience 
and gravity of hearing is an essential part of justice, and an 
over-speaking judge is no well-tuned evmbal’ It ts no grace 
to a judge first to find that which he might have heard in due 
time from the bar, or to show quickness of conceit" in cutting 
off evidence or counsel tuo short, or to prevent’ information by 
questions, though pertinent. The parts of a judge in hear- 
ing are fuur :—to direct the evidence; to moderate length, 


» «Who wrings hard draws forth bloud.” Cf. Pror. xax. 33. 
7 Wrought, Worked. ‘1¢ had been + breach of pounce ty have wroagh! any 
nine of his.’ — Raleigh. 
* Terror. What muy excite dread. ‘Rulers are not a ferrer ww good works, 
bat ty evil,’— Romans xiii. 3. 
* «He shal) rain snares upon them.’-— Peale xi. 6. 
ce For; during. ‘He was dedrous w se him ofa long vesson,’— Lake 
xxiii. &. 
* «It is the duty of « judge tu take into consideration the times, as wail as the 
vet, OF facts" wid, Trisf. 1. 1. 39. 
A bate cL 5. 
nme. Coneeptiua ; appreheusiva. ‘1 shall be fuand of s quick conceit in 
jvdgment, aud 1 shall be adusired.’— Miedom vill, 41. : 
» Prevent. Porestetl, tue Mati. xvii. 25. 
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repetition, or impertinency’ of speech; to recapitulate, select, 
and collate the material points of that which hath been said ; 
and to give the rule or sentence. Whatsoever is sbove these 
is tog much, and proceedeth either of? glory* and willingness to 
speak, or of impatience to hear, or of shortness of memory, or 
of want of a stayed and equal attention. It is a strange thing 
to see that the boldness of advocates should prevail with judges ; 
whereas they should imitate God, in whose seat they sit, who 
represseth the presumptuous, and giveth grace to the modest ; 
but it is more strange that judges should have noted favourites, 
which cannot but cause multiplication of fees and suspicion of 
by-ways. There is due from the judge to the advocate some 
commendation and gracing,‘ where causes are well handled and 
fair® pleaded, especially towards the side which obtaineth* not ; 
for that upholds in the client the reputation of his counsel, and 
beats down in him the conceit’ of his cause. There is likewise 
due to the Public a civil reprehension of advocates, where there 
appeareth cunning counsel, gross neglect, slight information, 
indiscreet pressing, or an over-bold defence. And let not the 
counsel at the bar chop® with the judge, nor wind himself into 
the handling of the cause anew, after the judge hath declared 
his sentence ; but, on the other side, let not the judge meet the 
cause half-way, nor give occasion to the party to say his counsel 
or proofs were not heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concerns clerks and ministers. The 
pluce of justice is a hallowed place; and therefore not only the 


1} Impertinency. IJrrelerancy. See page 86. 
* Of. From. See page 270. 
3 Glory. Display; vaunteng. See page £38. 
4 Grace. To favour. 

‘Regardless pass’d her o’er, nor grac’d with kind adieu.’— Dryden. 
5 Fair, Fairly. e 
‘ Entreat her fair.”—Shakespere. . 


6 Obtain. To prevail; succeed. ‘Thou shalt not obtain nor escape by fleeing.’ 
— Keclesiustious xi. 10. 

7 Conceit. Opinion. ‘Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? There ip 
more hope of a fvol than of him.’—Prov, xxvi, 12. 

‘TI shall not fail to approve the fair concett 
The king hath of you.’—Shakespere. 
8 Chop. To bandy worde, <q 
‘The chopping Fronch we do not understand.’—Shakespers, 
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bench, but the footpace' and precincts, and purprise!, thereof, 
@ught to be preserved without scandal and corruptidn ; for,’ 
gertainly, grapes (as the Scripture saith) ‘will not be gathered 
of thorns or ‘thistles ;’* neither can justice yield her frait with 
sweetness amongst the briars and brambles of catching and 
polling’ clerks and ministers. The attendance of courts is 
subject to four bad instruments: first, certain persons that are 
gowers of suits, which make the court swell, and the country 
pine: the second sort is of those that engage courts in quarrels 
of jurisdiction, and are not truly ‘amici curie,’ but ‘ parasiti 
¢urie,’’ in puffing a court up beyond her bounds for their own 
acraps and advantages: the third sort is of those that may be 
accounted the left hands of courts: persons that are full of 
nimble and sinister tricks and shifts, whereby they pervert the 
plain and direct courses of courts, and bring justice into oblique 
lines and labyrinths: and the fourth is the poller® and exacter 
of fees, which justifies the common resemblance of the courts 
of justice to the bush, whereunto while the sheep flies for de- 
fence in weather, he is sure to lose part of the fleece. On the 
other side, an ancient’ clerk, skilful in precedents, wary in pro- 
ceedings, and understanding in the business of the court, is an 
excellent figure of a court, and doth many: times peint the way 
to the judge himeelf. 

Fourthly, for that which may concern the sovereign and 
estate. Judges ought, above all, to remember the conclusion 
of the Roman twelve tables, ‘Salus populi suprema lex ;’* and 
to know that laws, except they be in order to that end, are but 
things captious, and oracles not well inspired: therefore it 1s a 
happy thing in a State, when kings and states do often consult 


1 Footpaee, A lobby. 

2 Purpfise. Zaclosure. ‘ But their wives and children were to assemble toge- 
ther iff a certain place in Phocis, and they filled the perprises and precincts 
thereof with a huge quantity of food.’— Holland. 

* Matt, vii. 16. 

* Polling. Plundering, ‘ Peeling and polling were voyded, and in place thereot 
succeeded liberality.’ — Erasmus. 

* « Friends of the court,’ but ‘ parasites of the court.’ 

* Poller. Plunderer, ‘With Sallust, he may rail downright at a spoiler of 
countries, and yet in office to be a most grievous poller himself.’——Burton. 

Parag Semor. ‘Junius and Andronicus were in Christianity his ancients.’ 
—~ Hooker. 

* «The safety of the people is the supreme law,’ 
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with judges: and again, when judges do often consult with the 
king and State: the one, where there is matter of law inter- 
venient! in business of state; the other when there is aome 
- consideration of State intervenient in matter of law; for 
many times the things deduced to judgment may be ‘meum’ 
and ‘tuum,’* when the reason and consequence thereof may 
trench to point of estate: I call matter of estate, not only 
the parts of sovereignty, but whatsoever introduceth any great 
alteration or dangerous precedent: or concerneth manifestly 
any great portion of people; and let no man weakly conceive 
that just laws, and true policy, have any antipathy; for they 
are like the spirits and sinews, that one- moves with the other, 
Let judges also remember, that Solomon’s throne was supported 
by lions on both sides ;:* let them be lions, but yet lions under 
the throne ; being circumspect, that they do not check or oppose 
any points of sovereignty. Let not judges also be so ignorant 
of their own right as to think there is not left them, as a prin- 
cipal part of their office, a wise use and application of laws; 
for they may remember what the Apostle saith of a greater law 
than theirs, ‘ Nos scimus quia lex bona est, modo quis ea utatur 
legitime.”* 


ANTITHETA. 
Pro. ConrTRA, 
‘Non est interpretatio, sed divinatio, ‘Ex omnibus verbis eliciendus eat 
quee recedit a litera. sensus, qui interpretur singula. 


‘ If we depart from the letter, we are 
not interpreting the law, but guessing at 
the law, 


‘Cum receditur a litera, judex transit 
in legislatorem. 

‘ When we depart from the letter, the 
judge vw changed wnto a legislator, 


* Intervenient Intervening. 
2 * Mine’ = ad 
* 1 Kings x. 


‘The sense of the whole should be 
taken as the tnterpreter of each single 
word,’ 


‘ Pessima tyrannis lex in equuleo. 
‘ Law put to the rack ts the worst of 
tyrannies,’ 


‘I omit things intervenient.’—- Wotton. 


‘ “We know that the law is good, if a man use it lawfully.’—1 Zia. i, B. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


There is due to the public a civil reprehension of advocetes, 
where there appeareth cunning counsel, ...... indiscreet 
pressing, or an over-bold defence.’ 


The temptation to an ‘ over-bold defence’—to a wilfal mis- 
leading of a judge or jury by specious sophistry, or seeking to 
embarrass an honest witness, and bring his testimony into dis- 
credit—is one to which the advocate is, undeniably, greatly ex- 
posed. Nay, it has even been maintained by no mean authority,' 
‘that it is part of a pleader’s duty to have no scruples about 
any act whatever that may benefit his client.’ ‘There are 
many whom it may be needful to remind,’ says an eminent 
lawyer, ‘that an advocate, by the sacred duty of his connection 
with his client, knows, in the discharge of that office, but one 
person in the world—that client, and none other. To serve 
that client, by all expedient mcans, to-protect that client at all 
hazards and costs to all others (even the party already injured) 
and amongst others, to himself, is the highest and most unques- 
tioned of his duties. And he must not regard the alarm, the 
suffering, the torment, the destruction, which he may bring 
upon any others. Nay, separating even the duties of a patriot 
from those of an advocate, he must go on, reckless of the con- 
sequences, if his fate should unhappily be to involve his country 
in confusion, for his client.’—[Licence of Counsel, p. 3.] 

On the other hand, it is recorded that ‘Sir Matthew Hale, 
whenever he was convinced of the injustice of any cause, would 
engage no more in it than to explain to his chent the grounds 
of that conviction; he abhorred the practice of misareciting 
evidence, quoting precedents in books falsely or unfairly, so as 
to decejve ignorant juries or inattentive judges ; and he adhered 
to the same scrupulous sincerity in his pleadings which he 
observed in the other transactions of life. It was as great a 
dishonour as a man was capable of, that for a little money he 
was hired to say otherwise than he thought.’—[Licence of 
Counsel, p. 4.] 





a mene Pe emaaiiited catenin 


1 * Leetnre on the Intellectual and Moral Influences of the Professions; reprinted 
in the Hloments of Rhetoric, 
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‘The advocate,’ says another eminent legal writer, ‘ observ- 
sng in an honest witness a deponent whose testimony promises 
to be adverse, assumes terrific tones and deportment, and, pre- 
tending to find dishonesty on the part of the witness, strives 
to give his testimony the appearance of it. I say a bond fide 
witness ; for in the case of a witness who, by an adverse inter- 
rogatow is really looked upon as dishonest, this is not the 
proper course, nor is it taken with him. For bringing to light 
the falsehood of a witness really believed to be mendacions, the 
more suitable, or rather the only suitable course is to forbear 
to express the impression he has inspired. Supposing his tale 
clear of suspicion, the witness runs on his course with fluency 
till he is entangled in some irretrievable contradiction, at 
variance with other parts of his own story, or with facts noto- 
rious in themselves, or established by proofs from other sources.’ 
—[Licence of Counsel, p. 5.] 

‘We happen to be aware, from the practice of persons of the 
highest experience in the examinations of witnesses, that this 
description is almost without exception correct, and that, as a 
general rule, it is only the honest and timid witness who is 
confounded by imperious deportment. The practice gives pre- 
eminence to the unscrupulous witness who can withstand such 
assaults. Roger North, in his life of Sir Dudley North, 
relates that the law of Turkey, like our absurd law of evidence 
in some cases, required the testimony of two witnesses in proof 
of each fact; and that a practice had in consequence arisen, and 
had obtained the sanction of general opinion, of using a false 
witness in proof of those facts which admitted of only one 
witness. Sir Dudley North, while in Turkey, had numerous 
disputes which it became necessary to settle by litigation,— 
‘ and,’ says his biographer, ‘our merchant found by experience, 
that in a direct fact a false witness was a surer card than a true 
one; for if the judge has a mind to baffle a testimony, an honest, 
harmless witness, that doth not know his play, cannot so well 
stand his many captious questions, as a false witness, used to the 
trade, will do; for he hath been exercised, and is prepared for 
such handling, and can clear himself, when the other will be 
confounded : therefore circumstances may be such as to make 
the false one more eligible,’ 


According to one, then, of the writers I have cited, an 
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advocate is justified, and is fulfilling a duty, not only in pro-* 
testing with solemnity his own fall conviction of the justice of 
his client’s cause, though he may feel no such conviction, —not 
gnly in feigning various emotions (like an actor ; except that 
the actor’s credit consists in its being known that he is only 
feioning), such as pity, indignation, moral approbation, or 
disgust, or contempt, when he neither feels anything “of the 
kind, nor believes the case to be one that justly calls for such 
feelings ; but he is also occasionally to entrap or mislead, to 
revile, insult, and calumniate persons whom he may in his heart 
believe to be respectable persons and honest witnesses. Another 
on the contrary observes: ‘We might ask our learned friend 
and fellow-christian, as well as the learned and noble editor of 
Paley’s Natural Theology, and his other fellow-professors of the 
religion which says ‘that lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord,’ to explain to us how they reconcile the practice under 
their rule, with the christian precepts, or avoid the solemn 
scriptural denunciation‘ Woe unto them that call cvil good, 
and good evil; that put darkness for light, and hght for dark- 
ness ; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter; . . which 
justify the wicked for reward, and take away the righteousness 
of the righteous from him.’ ’—([Licerce of Counsel, p. 10.] 

Of the necessity and allowableness of tlie practices upon 
which these opposite legal opinions have been given, I leave 
every one to judge for himself. For my own part, I think that 
the kind of skill by which a cross-examiner succeeds in alarm- 
ing, misleading, or bewildering an honest witness, may be cha- 
racterized as the most, or one of the most, base and depraved 
of all possible employments of intellectual powcr. Nor is it 
by any means the most effectual way of cliciting truth. The 
mode best adapted for attaining this object is, I am convinced, 
quite different from that by which an honest, simple-minded 
witness is most easily baffled and confused. I have seen the 
experiment tried, of subjecting a witness to such a kind of cross- 
examination by a practical Jawyer as would have been, I am 
convinced, the most likely to alarm and perplex many an honest 
witness; and all, without any effect in shaking the testimony; and 
afterwards by a totally opposite mode of examination, such as 
would not have at all perplexed one who was honestly telling the 
truth, that same witness was drawn on, step by step, to acknow- 
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ledge the utter falsity of the whole. Generally speaking, a quiet, 
gentle, and straightforward, though full and careful, examination, 
will be the most adapted to elicit truth; and the manceuvres, 
and the browbeating, which are the most adapted to confuse 
an honest, simple-minded witness, are just what the dishonest 
one is the best prepared for. The more the storm blusters, the 
more catefully he wraps round him the cloak, which a warm 
sunshine will often induce him to throw off. 

I will add one remark upon the danger incurred by the 
advocate—even if he be one who would scruple either wilfully 
to use sophistry to mislead a judge, or to perplex and browbeat 
an honest witness—of having his mind alienated from the 
investigation of truth. Bishop Butler observes, and laments, 
that it is very common for men to have ‘a curiosity to know 
what is said, but no curiosity to know what is true” Now, 
none can be (other points being equal) more in need of being 
put on his guard against this fault than he who is professionally 
occupicd with a multitude of cases, in each of which he is to 
consider what may be plausibly urged on both sides ; while the 
question what ought to be the decision is out of his province as 
a pleader. I am supposing him not to be seeking to mislead 
by urging fallacious arguments; but there will often be sound 
and valid arguments—real probabilities—on opposite sides. <A 
judge, or any one whose business it is to ascertain truth, is to 
decide according to the preponderance of the reasons; but the 
pleader’s business 1s merely to set forth as forcibly as possible 
those on his own side. And if he thinks that the habitual 
practice of this has no tendency to generate in him, morally, 
any indifference, or, intellectually, any imcompetency, in respect 
of the ascertainment of truth,—if he consider himself quite safe 
from any such danger,—I should then say that he is in very 
great danger. 


ESSAY LVII. OF ANGER. 


d hay seek to extinguish anger utterly is but a bravery’ of the 
Stoics. We have better oracles: ‘ Be angry, but sin not ; 
let not the sun go down upon your anger.’*® Anger must be 
limited and confined, both in race and in time. We will first 
speak how the natural inclination and habit ‘to be angry,’ may 
be attempered* and calmed; secondly, how the particular 
motions of anger may be repressed, or, at least, refrained ‘ from 
doing mischief; thirdly, how to raise angcr, or appease anger in 
another. 

For the first there is no other way but to meditate and 
ruminate well upon the effects of anger, how it troubles man’s 
life ; and the best time to do this, is to look back upon anger 
when the fit is thoroughly over. Seneca saith well, ‘ that anger 
is like rain, which breaks itself upon that it falls."* The Scrip- 
ture exhorteth us ‘to posscas our souls in patience :’* whosoever 
is out of patience, is out of possession of his soul. Men must 
not turn bees: 

* Animasque in vulnere ponunt.’? 


Anger is certainly a kind of baseness, as it appears well in the 
weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns, children, women, 
old folks, sick folks. Only men must beware that they carry 
their anger rather with scorn than with fear, so that they may 
seem rather to be above the injury than below it; which is 
thing casily done, if a man will give law to himself in it. 


4 Bravery. Bravad», ‘Une Tuit, who was then of the Lord’s party, cam: 
furth in"a bravery, aeking if any had courage to breuk a lunce for his mistress.’— 
Kpotttewode, . 

2 Ephes. iv. 26. 

* Attemper. Jo temper; soften. 

‘Those smiling eyes, attempring every ray.’ Pope. 
* Refrain. To restrain. 
‘1 refrain my lips. 
1 refrain my soul and keep it low. * 
* Sen, De Ird, i. 1. © Inke xxi. 19. 
7 “And leave their lives in the wound.’— Virg. Georg. iv. 238. 
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For the second point, the causes and motives of anger are 
chiefly threc : first, to be too sensible of hurt, for no man is 
angry that feels not himself hurt; and, therefore, tender and 
delicate persons must needs be oft’ angry, they have so many 
things to trouble them which more robust natures have little 
sense of; the next is, the apprehension and construction of the 
injury offered, to be, in the circumstances thereof, full of con- 
tempt—for contempt is that which putteth an edge upon anger, 
as much, or morc, than the hurt itself; and, therefore, when 
men are ingenious in picking out circumstances of contempt, 
they do kindle their anger much ; lastly, opinion of the touch’ 
of a man’s reputation doth multiply and sharpen anger, wherein 
the remedy is, that a man should have, as (sonsalvo was wont 
to say, ‘telam honoris crassiorem.’* But in all refrainings of 
anger, it is the best remedy to win time, and to make a man’s 
self believe that the opportunity of his revenge is not yct come; 
but that he foresees a time for it, and so to still himself in the 
mean time, and rescrve it. 

To contain‘ anger from mischief, though it take hold of a 
nan, there be two things whercof you must have special 
caution: the one of extreme bitterness of words, especially if 
they be aculeate® and proper ;° for ‘communia maledicta’? are 
nothing so much; and again, that in anger a man reveal no 
secrets ; for that makes him not fit for society : the other, that 
vou do not peremptorily break off im any business in a fit of 
viger: but howsoever * you show bitterness, do not act anything 
that 1s not revocable. 

For raising aud appeasing anger in another, it is done chiefly 


1 Oft. Often. See page 358. 


3 Touch. Censure. ‘1 never bare any fouch of conscience with greater regret.’ 
~—King Charles 


3 © A thicker web of honour’—A. ZL. il. xx. 12. 
* Contain. To restrain, : 


‘Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourselves,’ — Shakespere. 
® Aculeate, Pointed; sharp ; stinging. 
° Proper. Appropriate,  . 
‘In Athens all was pleasure, mirth, and play, 
All proper to the Spring and sprightly May“— Dryden. 
7 «General reproaches,’ 
* Howsoever, However, *Berogus, who, after Moses, was one of the most 


ancient, howsoever he has since be i , 
Raleigh en corrupted, duth in the substance of all agree. 


00 
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by chusing of times when men are forwardest and worst dis- 
posed to incense them; again, by gathcring (as was touched 
before) all that you can find out to aggravate the contempt ; 
and the two remedies are by the contrarics: the former to take 
good times, when first to relate to a man an angry’ business, 
for the first impression is much ; and the other is, to sever, as 
much as may be, the construction of the injury from the point 
of contempt; imputing it to misunderstanding, fear, passion, 
or what you will. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


Aristotle, in his Rhetoric (hook ii. chap. 2)—a work with 
which Bacon seems to have been little, if at all, acquainted 
—defines anger to be ‘a desire, accompanied by mental 
uneasiness, of avenging oneself, or, as it were, inflicting 
punishment for something that appears an unbecoming slight, 
either in things which concern one’s self, or some of one’s 
friends.” And he hence infers that, if this be anger, it must 
be invariably felt towards some indiridual, not against a class 
or description of persons. And he afterwards grounds upon this 
definition the distinction between auger and hatred; between 
which, he says, there are several points of comparison. Anger 
arises out of something having a personal reference to ourselves; 
whereas hatred is independent of such considcrations, since it is 
borne towards a person, merely on account of the believing him 
to be of a certain description or character. In the neat place, 
anger is accompanied by pain; hatred is not so. Again, anger 
would be satisfied to inflict some pain on its object, but hatred 
desires nothing short of deadly hari; the angry man desires 
that fhe pain he inflicts should be known to come from him; 
but hatred cares not for this. Again, the feeling of anger is 
softened by time, but hatred is incurable. Once more, the 
angry man might be induced to pity the object of his anger, if 
many misfortunes befel him ; but he who feels hatred cannot 


' Angry. Provuking anger. 
‘That was to lim an angry jape (trick).’— Shukeapers. 
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be thus moved to pity, for he desires the destruction of the 
object of his hatred.' 

Adam Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, seems to 
consider as the chief point of distinction (and this, too, 1s 
noticed by Aristotle also) between anger and hatred, the neces- 
sity to the gratification of the former that the object of it 
should not only be punished, but punished by means of the 
offended person, and on account of the particular injury 
inflicted. Anger requires ‘that the offender should not only 
be made to grieve in his turn, but to grieve for that particular 
wrong which has been done by him. The natural gratification 
of this passion tends, of its own accord, to produce all the 
political ends of punishment; the correction of the criminal, 
and example to the Public.’ 

It is to be observed, that in seeking to pacify one who is 
angry, Opposite courses must be pursued with persons of two 
opposite dispositions. 

One man is at once calmcd by submission, and readily 
accepts an apology. Another is more and more irritated the 
more you acknowledge a fault, and is led, by the earnestness of 
your entreaty for pardon, to thmk himself more grievously 
wronged than he had at first supposed. The former has some- 
thing of the character of the dog, which will never bite a man, 
or another dog, who lies down. And he will sometimes come 
to convince himsclf that he had no reason to be so angry, 
unless you deny that he had. The other can only be pacified 
hy stoutly defending yourself, and maintaining that he was 
wrong to be displeased. These persons resemble respectively 
the thistle and the nettle; of which the one hurts most when 
pressed hard, and the other, when touched gently. 


There is a kind of false courage noticed by Aristotle (Ethics, 
hook ii.) produced by Anger [Svpoc], which he calls the courage 
of brutes. Savages accordingly work themselves up into a 
rage by their war-dance, preparatory to going into battle ; just 
a3 the lion was believed by the ancients to lash himself into 
fury with his tail. And one may find not a few, in civilized 


Oe ere RL Reha etn santa nenypcateeneeny 


' Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Book IL., chap. iv. 


7 Adam Smith, Theory of Moral Senti : 
Eteventh edition. ae miments. Fart II, chap. i, p. 113. 
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society, who are brave only under the excitement of anger. 
But it is cool courage that is the most to be relicd on. The 


firmcst men are almost always calm. 


A man of violent and revengeful temper will somctimes 
excrcise great self-control from motives of prudence, when he 
secs that he could not vent his resentment without danger or loss 
to himself. Such self-restraint as this does not at all tend to 
subdue or soften his fierce and malignant passions, and to 
make him a mild and placable character. It only keeps the fire 
smouldering within, instead of bursting out into a flame. He 
is not quelling the desire of revenge, but only repressing it till 
he shall have an opportunity of indulging it more safely and 
effectually. And, accordingly, he will have to exercise the same 
painful self-restraint agnin and again on cvery fresh occasion. 
But to exert an cqual sclf-restramt, on a good principle, 
with a sincere and earnest desire to subdue revengeful feclings, 
and to fourm a mild, and gencrous, and forgiving temper,—this 
will produce quite a different result. A man who acts thus on 
a right motive, will find his task casicr and casier on cach oc- 
casion ; because he will become less sensitive to provocations, 
and will have been forming a habit of not merely avoiding any 
outward expression of apger in words or acts, but also of 
indulging no reseutful feelings within. 


It is to be observed, that generous forgiveness of injurics is 
a point of christian duty respectmg which some yrople tall 
into confusion of thought. They confound together personal 
resentment, and disapprobation of what is morally wrong. As 
was remarked above (Essay 1V.), 4 man who has cheated you, or 
slandered, or otherwise wronged you, 1s neither more nor less a 
cheat gr a slandcrer, than if he had done the same to a stranger. 
And in that light he ought to be viewed. Such a person is one 
on whom you should not indeed wish to inflict any suffering 
beyond what may be necessary to reform him, and to deter other 
wrong-doers ; and you should seck to benefit him in the highest 
degree by bringing him to # sense of his sin. But you ought 
not to chuse such a man as an associate, or to trust hii, and in 
all respects treat him as if he had done nothing wrong. You 
should therefore take care, ou the one hand, that the personal 
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injury you may have suffered does not lead you to think worse 
of a man than he deserves, or to treat him worse ; and, on the 
other hand, you should not allow a false generosity to destroy 
in your mind the distinctions of right and wrong. Nor, again, 
should the desire of gaining credit for magnanimity, lead you to 
pretend to think favourably of wrong conduct, merely because 
it is you that have suffered from it. None but thoughtless or 
misjudging pcople will applaud you for this. The duty of 
christian forgiveness does not require you, nor are you allowed, 
to look on injustice, or any other fault, with indifference, as if 
it were nothing wrong at all, merely because it is you that have 
been wronged. 

But even where we cannot but censure, in a moral point of 
view, the conduct of those who have injured us, we should 
remember that such treatment as may be very fitting for them 
to receive, may be very unfitting for us to give. To cherish, or 
to gratify, haughty resentment, is a departure from the pattern 
left us by Him who ‘endured such contradiction of sinners 
against Himself,’ not to be justified by any offence that can be 
committed against us. And it is this recollection of Him who, 
faultless Ilimsclf, deigned to Icave us an example of meekness 
und long-sufferimg, that is the true principle and motive of 
christian forgiveness. We shall best fortify our patience under 
injurics, by remembering how much we ourselves have to be 
forgiven, and that it was ‘while we were yet sinners, Christ 
dicd for us.’ Let the Christian therefore accustom himself 
to say of any one who has greatly wronged him, ‘that man 
owes me an hundred pence ;’' while I hope to be pardoned a debt 
of ‘ten thousand talents.’ 

An old Spanish writer says, ‘To return evil for good is 


devilish ; to return good for good is human; but to return good 
for evil ic godlike.’ 


- 


1 Matt. xviii. 


ESSAY LVIIT. OF VICISSITUDES OF THINGS. 


OLOMON saith, ‘There is no new thing upon the carth:” 

so that as Plato had an imagination that all knowledge was 

but remembrance,* so Solomon giveth his sentence, ‘That all 
novelty is but oblivion ;’ whereby vou may sec, that the river of 
Lethe runneth as well above ground as hclow. There is an 
abstruse astrologer that saith, ‘1f it were not for two things 
that are constant (the one is, that the fixed stars ever stand at 
hike distance one from another, and never come nearer together, 
nor go farther asunder; the other that the diumal motion per- 
petually heepeth time), no individual would last one moment.’ 
Certain it is that matter is in a perpetual flux,’ and never at a 
stay. The great winding-shect» that bury all things in oblivion 
are two, dcluges and earthquakes. As for conflagrations and 
great droughts, they do not micicly dispeople’ but destroy. 
Phaetou’s car went but a day; and the three years’ drought, 
in the time of Elias,’ was but particular, and left people alive. 
As for the great burnings by lghtnings, which are often in the 
West Indies, they are but narrow; but im the other two de- 
structions, by deluge and carthquahke, it is farther to be noted, 
that the remnant of people which hap’ to be reserved, are com- 
monly ignorant and mountainous people, that can give 10 
account of the time past; so that the oblivion is all one, as if 
none had been left. If you consider well of the people of the 


Eccles. i. 9. 
see Adrancement of Iaarning, Dedication. 
< ; Flux. #luctuatisn. ‘Our language, like our bodies, is in a perpetual fluz.’— 
€ltORn, 
* Dispeople. Depopulate. 
‘Kings, furious and severe, 
Who claimed the skies, despeopled air and floods, 
The lonely lords of euspty wilds and woods.’ — Lupe. 
® 1 Kings xvii. 
_ © West Indies. ‘In Bacon’s time was meant by West Indies all the countries 
Included under the name of the Spanish Main: thut is, all the continental parts of 
America discovered by the Spaniards, or the countries which auw furm Venvaveli, 
New Granada, Central America, Equator, Peru, dc.’ Spiers, 
_ 7 Hap. Happen. ‘To brandish the tongue wantonly, to slash and smite with 
it any that happeth to come in our way, doth argue mative or madness.’ Barrow. 


tS so 
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‘West Indies, it is very probable that they are a newer or a 
vounger people than the pcople of the old world; and it is 
much more likely, that the destruction that hath heretofore 
yen there, was not by carthquakes (as the Egyptian priest told 
Solon, conecrning the island of Atlantis,’ that it was swallowed 
yy an earthquake), but rather, that it was desolated by a par- 
t,cular? dcluge—for earthquakes are scldom in those parts: but, 
un the other side, they have such pouring rivers, as* the rivers 
.{ Asia, and Africa, and Europe, are but brooks to them. Their 
ndes likewise, or mountains, are far higher than those with 
‘x; whereby it seems, that the remnants of generations of men 
‘ ere in such a particular deluge saved. As for the observation 
that Machiavel‘ hath, that the jealousy of sects doth much ex- 
‘.aguish the memory of things—traducing’ Gregory the Great, 
‘iat he did what in him lay to extinguish all heathen antiqui- 
i.cs—I do not find that those zcals* do any great effects, nor 
‘ st long; as it appcared in the succession of Sabinian, who 
‘nd revive the former antiquitics. 

The vicissitudes, or mutations, in the superior globe, are no 
it matter for this present argument.’ It may be, Plato’s great 
svar,’ if the world should last so long, would have some effect, 

‘ot in renewing the state of like individuals (for that is the 
fume’ of those that conceive the celestial bodies have more 
wenurate influences upon these things below, than mdeed they 
i.tv@), but in gross.” Comets, out of question, have likewise 


1 Vid. Plat. Tim. iii, 24, sey. 

? Particular, Partial; not general, 
7 As. That. See page 23. 

* Mach. Disc. Sup. liv. ii. ys 

® 'Traduce, To condemn; to censure, whether justly or unjustly. (Now, to 

é lumniute, to slander.) 
§ Zeals. (Not now used in the plural.) 
. 7 Argument. Subject. 


‘She who even but now was your bist object, 
Your praise’s aryument, balm of your age, 
Dearest and best.’—Shakespere. 
® Dlat. Tim, iii. 38, seq. 
° Fume, Idle conceit ; vain imagination. «If his sorrow bring forth amend- 


i. ant, he hath the grace of hope, though it be clouded over with a melancholy 
Ji me’— Hammond. 


’ 


® Gross. On the whole. ‘The confession of our sins to God may be general, 
ven we only confess in gross that we are sinful; or particular, when we mention 
several sorts and acts of our sins.’—Duty of Man, 
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power aud effect over the gross' and mass of things; but they 
are rather gazed upon, and waited upon’ in their journey, than 
wisely observed in their effects, especially in their respective 
effects; that is, what kind of comet, for magnitude, colour, 
version*® of the beams, placing in the region of heaven or last- 
ing, produceth what kind of effects. 

There is a toy, which I have heard, and I would not have it 
given over, but waited upon a little. They say it is observed 
in the Low Countries (I know not in what part), that every 
five and thirty years, the same kind and sute‘ of ycars and 
weathers comes about again; as great frosts, great wet, great 
droughts, warm winters, summers with little heat, and the hke ; 
and they call it the prime: it is a thing I do the rather men- 
tion, because, computing backwards, I have found some concur- 
rence. 

But to leave these points of nature, and to come to men. 
The greatest vicissitude of things amongst men, is the vicissi- 
tude of sects and religions ; for these orbs rule in men’s minds 
mast. The true religion is built upon the rock; the rest are 
tossed upon the waves of time. To speak, therefore, of the 
causes of new sects, and to give some counsel concerning them, 
as far as the weakness of human judgment can give stay” to so 
creat revolutions. 

When the religion formerly received is rent by discords, and 
when the holiness of the professors of religion is decayed and 
full of scandal, and withal*® the times be stupid, ignorant, and 
barbarous, you may doubt? the springing up of a new sect; if 


1 Gross, The chief part; the main body. ‘The gross of the people can have 
no other prospect in changes and revolutions than of public blessings.’— Addeson. 

7 Waited upon. Watched. See page 220. 

* Version. Durection. 

* Sute or suit. Order - correspondence. ‘Touching matters belonging to the 
Church of Christ, this we conceive that they ure nut of one sele”’—Hooker. For 
our expreseion ‘ out of sorte,’ Shakespere has ‘out of eutes.’ 

® Stuy. Check. 

‘With pradent efay be long deferred 
The herce coutention.’—~ Philips. 
* Withal. Likewise ; besudes. 


‘God, when He gave me strength, to shew « ithal, 
How alight the gift was, hang it in my huir’—Milto. 


7 Doubt. Tu fear; to apprehend. ‘This is enough for a project without any 
name. I doubt more than will be reduced into practice. — Swift. 
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then also there should arise any extravagant and strange spirit 
to make himself author thereof—all which points held when 
Mahomet published his law. Ifa new sect have not two pro- 
perties, fear it not, for it will not spread: the one is the sup- 
planting, or the opposing of authority established—for nothing 
is more popular than that ; the other is the giving licence to 
; leasures and a voluptuous life: for as for speculative heresies 
(such as were in ancient times the Arians, and now the Armi- 
nus), though they work mightily upon men’s wits, they do not 
produce any great alteration in States, except it be by the help 
of evil occasions. There be three manner of plantations of 
new sccts—by the power of signs and miracles ; by the eloquence 
and wisdom of speech and persuasion ; and by the sword. For 
martyrdoms, I reckon them amongst miracles, because they 
vem to exceed the strength of human nature: and I may do 
the like of superlative and admirable holiness of life. Surely 
tleir is no better way to stop the rising of new sects and 
schisms than to reform abuses; to compound the smaller dif- 
lereuces ; to proceed mildly, and not with sanguinary persecu- 
tions» ; and rather to take off the principal authors, by winning 


ant advancing them, than to enrage them by violence and 
bitterness. 

‘ue changes and vicissitudes in wars are many, but chiefly 
i: three things; in the seats or stages of the war, in the 
wipons, and in the manner of the conduct. Wars, in ancient 
tim’ , seemed more to move from east to west ; for the Persians, 
Assyrians, Arabians, Tartars (which were the invaders), were all 
civ vn people. It is true the Gauls were western; but we 
‘cad but of two incursions of theirs—the one to Gallo-Grecia, 
the «ther to Rome; but east and west have no certain points 
of licaven, and no more have the wars, either from the east or 
West, auy certainty of observation; but north and south are 
fixed: and it hath seldom or never been seen that the far 
southern people have invaded the northern, but contrariwise'— 
whe by it is manifest that the northern track of the world is 
iv uature the more martial region—be it in respect of the stars 
of that hemisphere, or of the great continents that are upon 
the northy; whereas the south part, for aught that is known, is 
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almost all sea; or (which is most apparent) of the cold of the 
northern parts, which is that, which, without aid of discipline, 
doth make the bodies hardest, and the courage warmest. 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great State and empirv, 
you may be sure to have wars; for great empires, while they 
stand, do enervate and destroy the forces of the natives which 
they have subdued, resting upon their own protecting forces ; 
and then when they fail also, all goes to ruin, and they become 
a prey; so it was in the decay of the Roman empire, and hi«- 
wise in the empire of Almaigne,' after Charles the Great, ev.:y 
bird taking a feather’ and were not unlike to befall to* Spaiu, 
ifit should break. The great accessions aud unions of kingdom. 
do likewise stir up wars; for when a State grows to an ovr 
power, it is like a great flood, that will be sure to overflow, .- 
it hath been seen in the States of Rome, Turkey, Spain, ai! 
others. Look when the world hath fewest barbarous peoy..', 
but such as commonly will not marry, or generate, except thi v 
know means to live (as it is almost everywhere at this dis, 
except Tartary), there is no danger of inundations of peopl : 
but when there be great shoals of people, which go on to popu- 
late, without foresecing means of life and sustentation,’ it is of 
necessity that once in an age or two they discharge a portion 
of their people upon other nations, which the ancient northern 
people were wont to do by lot—casting lots what part should 
stay at home, and what should seek their fortunes. Wher a 
warlike State grows soft and effeminate, they may be sure of 4 
war; for commonly such States are grown rich in the time u7 
their degenerating, and so the prey invitcth, and their decay «1 
valour encouragcth a war. 

As for the weapons, it hardly falleth under rule and obser »- 
tion ; yet we sec even they have returns and vicissitudes ; tur 


: Almaigne. Germany. 
‘Then I stoutl, won in fight 
The Emperour's daughter of Almaigne’—Sir Guy of Warwiek. 
* Befall to (unusual with to). To happen. 


‘Some great mischief hath befallen 
To thut meek man’— Milton. 


* Sustentation. Support, ‘He (Malcolm) assigned certain rents for the 4.- 


fenfatiun of the canons he had placed there of the order of St. Augustine.~- 
Holinehed, 
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certain it is, that ordnance was known in the city of the Oxy- 
draces in India, and was that which the Macedonians called 
thunder, and lightning, and magic} and it is well known that 
the use of ordnance hath been in China above two thousand 
years. The conditions of weapons and their improvements are, 
first, the fetching’ afar off, for that outruns the danger, as it is 
secn in ordnance and muskets; secondly, the strength of the 
percussion, wherein likewise ordnance do exceed all arietations’ 
and ancient inventions ; the third is, the commodious use of 
them, as that they may serve in all weathers, that the carriage 
may be light and manageable, and the like. 

For the conduct of the war: at the first.men rested extremely 
upon number; they did put the wars likéwise upon main force 
and valour, pointing’ days for pitched fields,‘ and so trying it 
out upon an even match, and they were more ignorant im 
ranging and arraying thcir battles. After, they grew to rest 
upou number rather competent than vast, they grew to advan- 
tages of place, cunning diversions, and the like, and they grew 
more skilful in the ordering of their battles. 

In the youth of a State, arms do flourish, in the middle age 
of a State, Icarning, and then both of them together for a time ; 
in the declining age of a State, mechanical arts and merchandise. 
Learning hath his infancy, when it is but beginning, and almost 
childish ; then his youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile; 
then his strength of years, when it is solid and reduced ;* and, 
lastly, his’ old age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust. But it is 
not good to look too long upon these turning wheels of vicissi- 
tude, lest we become giddy. s for the philology of them, that 
is but a circle of tales, and therefore not fit for this writing. 


‘Fetch. Zo strike from a distance, 
? Arietation, The use of batlerug-rams. 
3 Point. Zo apport. See page 441. 
* Fields. Battles. 
‘And whilst a field should be dispatch'd ind fought, 
You are disputing of your generals.’ —Shakespere. 
° Battles. Forces, 


‘What may the king’s whole battle reach unto ?’— Shakespere. 


" Reduced, Sulyected (to rule). ‘The Romans reduced Spun, Gaul, and 
Britain by their arms” — Ogilee. 

7 His, Its. See page 400. 

° Exhaust. Hzhuusted. see page 87. 


A FRAGMENT OF AN ESSAY ON FAME. 


dies poets make Fame a monster ; they describe her in part 
finely and elegantly, and in part gravely and sententiously ; 
they say, look, how many feathers she hath, so many eyes she 
hath underneath, so many tongues, so many voices, she pricks 
up SO Many ears. 

This is a flourish: there follow excellent parables ; as that 
she gathereth strength in going: that she goeth upon the 
ground, and yet hideth her head in the clouds; that in the 
day-time she sittcth in a watch-towcer, and flicth most by night ; 
that she mingleth things done with things not done; and that 
she is a terror to great cities: but that which passeth all the 
rest is, they do recount that the earth, mother of the giants 
that made war against Jupiter, and were by him destroyed, 
thereupon in anger brought forth Fame; for certain it is that 
rebels, figured by the giants, and seditious fames’ and hbels, 
are but brothers and sisters, masculine and feminine; but now 
if a man can tame this monster, and bring her to feed at the 
hand, and govern her, and with her fly*® other ravening® fowl 
and kill them, it is somewhat worth. But we are infected with 
the style of the poets. To speak now in a sad‘ and serious 
manner, there is not in all the politics a place less handled, and 
more worthy to be handled, than this of fame; we will there- 
fore speak of these points; what are false fames, and what are 
true fames, and how they may be best discerned,’ how fames 
may be sown and raised, how they may be spread and multi- 
plied, and how they may be checked and laid dead, and other 


1 Fames. Reports; rumours. See page 140. 

7 Vly. Zo fly at; to attack. u 

‘ Fly everything you see, and censure it freely.’—Ben Jonson. 

3 Ravening. Predatory; rapacious. ‘As @ ravening and roaring lion’— 

Ps. xxii. 13. * Sad. Grave. 
‘A sad, wise valour is the brave complexion 
That leads the van.’— Herbert. 
* Discerned. Distinguished. ‘Then shalt thou return, and discern between 


the righteous and the wicked, between him that serveth God and him that serveth 
Him not’— Afal. iii. 18. 
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things concerning the nature of fame. Fame is of that force, 
as' there is scarcely any great action wherein it hath not a 
great part, especially in the war. Mucianus undid? Vitellius 
by a fame that he scattered, that Vitellius had in purpose to 
move the legions of Syria into Germany, and the legions of 
Germany into Syria; whereupon the legions of Syria were in- 
finitely inflamed.’ Julius Cesar took Pompey unprovided, end 
laid asleep his industry and preparations by a fame that he 
cunningly gave out, how Cesar’s own soldiers loved him not 7 
and being wearied with the wars, and laden with the spoils of 
Gaul, would forsake him as soon as he came into Italy.‘ Livia 
settled all things for the succession of her son Tiberius, by con- 
tinually giving out that her husband Augustus was upon recovery 
and amendment ;* and it is a usual thing with the bashaws to 
conceal the death of the great Turk from the janizaries and 
men of war, to save the sacking of Constantinople, and other 
towns, as their manner is. Themistocles made Xerxes, King 
of Persia, post apace’ out of Grecia,’ by giving out that the 
Grecians had a purpose to break his bridge of ships which he 
had made athwart* the Hellespont... There be a thousand 
such like examples, and the more they are, the less they need 
to be repeated, because a man meeteth with them everywhere ; 
wherefore, let all wise governors have as great a watch and 
care over fames, as they have of the actions and designs them- 
selves. 


1 As, That. See page 23. 
7 Undid. Ruined, (Not so frequently used in this sense as are the other tenses 
of the verb ‘to unido.’) 
‘Where, with like haste, through several ways they run, 
Some to undo, and sume to be undone’ —Denkamn, 
® Tacit. Hist. ii. 80. 4 Ons. de Bell, Civ. i. 6. 
® Tacit. Aan. i. 5. 
® Apace, Speedily. 
‘Ay, quoth my uncle Glo’ster, 
Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace ; 
Aud since, methinks, 1 would not grow »o fast, 
Because sweet flowers are slow, and weeds make haste.’ —Shakespere, 
7 Grecia. Greece. ‘Through his riches he shall stir up all against the realm 
of Grecia’ —Dan. xi. 2. 
® Athwart. Across. 
‘Execrable Shape ! 
That dar’st, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way.-— Milton, 


® Vid, Herod. viii. 108, 109. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


[This Essay is reckoned a fragment, as it is supposed Bacon must have written 
much more on the subject ; but it is complete as tur as it goes; and there are 
many of the other Essays that would have borne to be much enlarged. | 


‘Fame is of that force as there is scarcely any great action 
wherein tt hath not a great part,as . . . .« aman 
meeteth with them everywhere.’ 


By ‘fame,’ Bacon means what we call ‘ report,’ or ‘ rumour,’ 
or the French on dit. 

One remarkable instance of the effects produced by rumours 
might be added to those Bacon mentions. When Buonaparte’s 
return from Elba was plotted, lis partisans went all about 
France, pretending to seek to purchase land; and when in 
treaty for a field, aud seemingly about to close the bargain, they 
inquired about the fif/e; and when they found, as they generally 
did, that it was land which had been confiscated at the. Reralu- 
tion, they broke off at once, declarmg that the title was inse- 
cure: thus spreading throughout France the notion that the 
Bourbons meditated the resumption of all those lands—the chief 
part of France—to restore them to the former owners. And 
thus, most of the proprictors were cager for their dowufall. 

Some remarks on political predictions, already made in my 
notes on the Essay ‘Of Prophecies,’ might come in under this 
head. 


‘Let all wise governors have as great a watch and cure orer 
James as they have of the actions and designs themselves. 


The necessity of this watclifulness from the effects produced 
by them secins to have been recognised at a very carly period 
in our legislative history. We have before noticed a statute 
respecting them made im the reign of Edward the First. It 
enacts that ‘forasmuch as there have been oftentimes found in 
the country Devisors of Tales, whereby discord [or oecasion] of 
discord hath ariscn many times between the King and_ his 
people, or great men of this realm; for the damage that hath 
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and may thereof ensue; it is commanded, that from henceforth 
none be so hardy to tell or publish any false news or tales, 
whereby discord, or [matter] of discord or slander may grow 
between the King and his people, or the great men of the 
realm ; and he that doth so shall be taken and kept in prison, 
until he hath brought him into the Court which was the first 
which did speak the same.’—3 Edw. I. Stat. Westmonast. 1, 
C, XXXiv. 

The framing and circulating of ‘ politic fames’ might havé 
been set down by Bacon as one of the points of cunning. 


THE PRAISE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


ILENCE were the best celebration of that which I mean to 
commend ; for who would not use silence, where silence is 

not made? and what crier can make silence im such a noise and 
tumult of vain and popular opinions? My praise shall he 
dedicated to the mind itself. The mind is the man, and the 
Knowledge of the mind. A man ¥s but what he knoweth. The 
mind itself is but an accident to knowledge, for knowledge is 
a double of that which is. The truth of being, and the truth of 
knowing, is all one; and the pleasures of the affections greater 
than the pleasures of the senses. And are not the pleasures of the 
intellect greater than the pleasures of the affections? Is it not 
a true and only natural pleasure, whereof there is no satiety ? 
Is it not knowledge that doth alone clear the mind of all per- 
turbations ? How many things are there which we imagine not ! 
Hiow many things do we estcem and value otherwise than they 
are! This ill-proportioned estimation, these vain imaginations, 
these be the clouds of error that turn ito the storms of pertur- 
bation. Is there any such happiness as for a man’s mind to be 
raised above the confusion of things, where he may have the 
prospect of the order of nature, and the error of men? [Is this 
but a vein only of delight, and not of discovery ?—of content- 
ment and not of bencfit? Shall we not as well discern the 
riches of nature’s warehouse as the benefit of her shop? Is 
truth ever barren? Shall we not be able thereby to producc 
worthy effects, and to endow the life of man with infinite com- 
modities? But shall I make this garland to be put upon 
wrong head? Would anybody believe me if I should verify 
this, xpou the knowledge that is now in use? Are we the riche 
by one poor invention, by reason of all the learning that hat): 
been these many hundred years? The industry of artificer: 
maketh some small improvement of things invented ; and chanct 
sometimes, in experimenting,’ maketh us to stumble upon some 


: oe To make experiments. ‘¥rancisco Redi, by experimentin, 
foun that... .’—Ray, 
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ahat which is new; but all the disputation of the learned never 
brought to light one effect of nature before unknown. When 
things are known and found out, then they can descant upon 
them, they can knit them into certain causes, they can reduce 
fliem to their principles. If any instance of experience stand 
avainst them, they can range it in order by some distinctions. 
Put all this is but a web of the wit;' it can work nothing. I 
a not doubt but that common notions, which we call reason, 
111 the knitting of them together, which we call logic, are the 
a:' of reason and studics. But they rather cast obscurity, than 
» n light to? the contemplation of nature. 

All the philosophy of nature which is now received, is either 
'1¢ philosophy of the Grecians, or that of the alchemists. That 
# the Grecians hath the foundations in words, in ostentation, 
, confutation, in sects, in schools, in disputations. The Gre- 
( ms were, as one of themselves saith, you Grecians, ever 
‘:ldren® They knew little antiquity; they knew, except 
i. bles, not much above five hundred years before themselves. 
They knew but a small portion of the world. That of the 
u'shemists hath the foundation in imposture, in auricular tradi- 
‘ons and obscurity. It was catching hold of religion, but the 
p mciple of it is, Populus vrult decipi. So that I know no 
~sreat difference between these great philosophers, but that the 
ie is a loud crying folly, and the other is a whispering folly. 
"he one is gathered out of a few vulgar observations, and the 
« her out of a few experiments of a furnace. The one never 
{ ileth to multiply words, and the other ever faileth to multiply 
~ ld. Who would not snuile at Aristotle, when he admireth 
the cternity and invariableness of the heavens, as there were 
ot the lke in the bowels of the carth? Those be the confines 
iid borders of these two kingdoms, where the continual altera- 
tion and incursion are. The superficies and upper parts of the 
c arth are full of varieties. The superficies and lower parts of 
tle heavens, which we call the middle region of the air, are full 
of varicty. There is much spirit in the oue part that cannot 
hb» brought into mass. There is much massy body in the other 





: Wit. Intellect, * Will puts in practice what the wit deviscth.’—Davies. 
To. For, See page 248. 

: Plato. See Advancement of Learning, book i. 
Lhe people wish to be decewed. 
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place that cannot be refined to spirit. The common air is 44 
the waste ground between the borders. Who would not smilt: 
at the astronomers, 1 mean not these few carmen which drive 
the earth about,’ but the ancicnt astronomers, which feign the 
moon to be the swiftest of the plancts in motion, and the rest 
in order, the higher the slower ; and so are compelled to im: - 
gine a double motion; whereas how cvident is it, that thit 
which they call a contrary motion, is but an abatement 
motion? The fixed stars overgo’ Saturn, and so in them ay | 
the rest, all is but one motion, and the nearer the carth ti 
slower—a motion also whereof air and water do participat 
though much interrupted. 

But why do I in a conference of pleasure enter into the 
great matters, in sort* that pretending to know much, | 
should forget what is seasonable ’ Pardon me, it was becau+< 
all things may be endowed and adorned with speeches, } 1 
knowledge itsclf is more beautiful than any apparel of worl: 
that can be put upon it. And let not me seem arrogant 
without respect to these great reputed authors. Let me <> 
give every man his duc, as I give time his due, which « 
‘to discover truth. Many of these men had greater wis 
far above mine own, and so are many in the universities 1 
Europe at this day. But, alas! they learn nothing the 
but to believe; first to beheve that others know that whi ! 
they know not; and after, themsclyes know that which th + 
know not. But, indeed, facility to believe, impatience to dou! 
temerity to answer, glory to know, doubt tg contradict, end t: 
gain, sloth to search, secking things in words, resting in par.» 
nature; these, and the like, have been the things which buoe 
forbidden the happy match between the mind of man and t.. 
nature of things, aud in place thereof have muarricd it to \ 


' Probably a snecr at Copernicus. Hoe disparagement of bun, T have all 
ty in the Preface. 
2 Overgo, Tu puss over. 
‘How many weary steps 
Of many weary iniles you have o’erquae 
Are nusubered in the travel of one inile’—Shaheapere, 


7In sort. dn such ao manner. ‘Flowers worn im euch sort can neither be 
Well, nor sinclt by those that wear them.’—dHuvker. 


‘ Let's on our way in silent sort. —Shahespere. 
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notions and blind experiments; and what the posterity and 
issue of so honourable a match may be, it is not hard to 
consider. 

Printing, a gross’ invention ; artillery, a thing that lay not 
far out of the way; the needle, a thing partly known before: 
what a change have these three made in the world in these 
times ; the one in state of learning, the other in state of the 
war, the third in the state of treasure, commodities, and navi- 
vation! And those, I say, were but stumbled upon and lighted 
upon by chance. Therefore, no doubt, the sovereignty of Man 
lieth hid in knowledge; wherein many things are reserved, 
which kings with their treasure cannot buy, nor with their 
(uree command; their spials’ and intelligencers can give no 
news of them, their seamen and discoverers cannot sail where 
they grow ; now we govern nature in opinions, but we are thrall* 
unto her in necessity ; but if we would be led by her in inven- 
tion, we should command her in action. 


ANTITHETA. 
PRo. ConTRA. 
‘Ea demum voluptas est secundum ‘Contemplatio, speciosa inertia. 
mturam, cujus non est satietas. ‘ Contemplation 1s a specious indo- 


* The only pleasure which can be con- — lence,’ 
Jocmable to nature is that which knows 


no sateety,’ ‘ Bene cogitare, non multo melius est, 
quam bene somniare. 

‘ Thinking well ts not very different 
‘Omnes affectus pravi, falow estima- from dreaming well.’ 
fi ues sunt; atque eadem sunt bonitas 
® veritas, 

Bad tendencies are, in fact, false 

ut ‘gments of things; for truth amb 
.  dness are the same, 


* * * * 


ross. Probably palpably obvious ; which it was (as has been above remarked) 
“oon as a Cheap paper was invented. 
Spials. Scouts. ‘ 


: For he by faithful spia/s was assured 
That Egypt’s king was forward on his way.’ —Fairfaz, 
Thrall, Slave. 


‘No thralls like them that inward bondage huve.’ 


PP 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


No better annotation can be given than in Bacon’s ow 
words,—‘ The mistaking or misplacing of the last or farthest 
end of knowledge, is the greatest error of all the rest: For, men 
have entered into a a desire of learning and know ledge, sometimi 
upon & natural curiosity, and inquisitive appetite ; sometim« 
to entertain their mde with varicty and delight ; sometim: 
for ornament and reputation ; and somctimes to enable them 
victory of wit and contradiction ; and most times for lucre au 
profession ; ;—but seldom sincerely to give a true account of the. 
gift of reason, to the benefit and use of men: As if there wer 
sought in knowledge, a couch whereupon to rest a searchin, 
and restless spirit; or a terras for a wandering and variali 
mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect; or a tower 
state for a proud mind to raise itsclf upon ; or a fort or co. 
manding ground for strife and contention ; or a shop for prc: 
or sale ;—and nota rich store-house for the glory of the Creat 
and the relief of man’s estate.”! 
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ESSAY OF 

Innovations . 

Judicature 

Kingdoms and Estates (the True Greate: of ) 
Knowledge (the Praise of) : . 
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Man’s Self (Wisdom for 2) 
Marriage and Single Life 
Masgites and Triumphs . 
Nature in Men 
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Parents and Children 
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Prophecies 

Revenge 
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Simulation and Dissimulation 
Single Life ie sa 
Studies . 

Suitors . 

Superstition . 

Suspicion , 

Things (Vieistade of). 
Travel . ‘ 
Truth 

Unity in Re eons, ; 

Usury 

Vicissitudes of Things 

Vain Glory . 

Wisdom for a Man’ 8 Self 
Wise (&eming) ; , 
Youthand Age . . . 
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\ dvocates, temptations of, 556. 

A co, old, Aristotle's description of, 427; and youth, mental qualities 
of, 431. 

Aithorp, Lord, aneedote of, 531. 

Ambition, true end of, 10g ; not essentially evil, 388. 

Anger, different modes of appeasing, 564 ; distinguished from hatred, 
563. 

Ants, mistake concerning, 242. | 

\pprobation, love of, 5345 distinct from love of admiration, 535. 

Aristotle, 54, 56, 100, 244, 289, 349, 396, 408, 427, 563. 

Associations, definite object in, 296, 404, 517. 

Athcism, causes of, 164; credulity of, 158; of Pagan nations, 160. 


acon, moral character of, 410. 

ending the wand, 396. 

Penevolence, example of our Lord the rule for, 131 ; ill-directed, 
evils of, 129; nature of, mistaken, 131. 

Hirth, noble, aphorism of Warburton respecting, 137 ; how estimated, 
138. 

Booker—his vocabulary of obsolete words in our Authorized Ver- 
sion recommended, iii. 

Books for children, 33, 120, 500 ; some, to be tasted, 511. 

Row, a backed, 273. 

Brute-life, Turkish regard for, 133. 


Cabinet-council, presidency of, 218. 

Caution, defect of, in the cunning, 238. 

Cavillers, difficulty of dealing with, xx., 463. 

Celerity in decision and execution, importance of, illustrated, 220, 
223, 258, 271, 274, 

Celibacy of clergy, 88, 121. : 

Censure, equivalent to praise, 536. 

Ceremonies, necessity of, 523 ; religious, multiplication of, 186. 

Character, similarity of, in men of opposite parties, 519- 

Children, books for, 33, 120, 500; employment of, as almoners, 402 ; 
gratuitous disappointment of, 67 ; learning by rote, 491 5 choice 
of @ profession for, 83 ; precocious, 432. 


Cingalese farmer, anecdote of, 498. 
Clouds, fable of the, 122, 
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Colonies, ancient Greek, 367; penal, 358; provision for spiritual 
wants of, 367. 

Concession to intimidation, 155. 

Condescension, spurious, 120. 

Confidence, partial, evil of, 469. 

Controversy, two kinds of, to be avoided, 47. 

Conviction, openness to, 410. 

Courage, false, 564. 

Credit, undeserved, instances of, 545. 

Cruelty, not inconsistent with natural benevolence, 133. 

Cuckoo, the, fable of, 470. 

Cunning not wisdom, 238 ; Churchill’s description of, 240. 

Curiosity, a pupil's, importance of exciting, 491. 

Custom, power of, 403. 


Deference, mintakes concerning, 59. 396, 489, 533- 

Deformities, original, 438 

Differences, in doctrine and morals, whether designed, 33, 160; reli 
gious, not confined to speculative points, 34 

Difficulties in study, rule for, 493. 

Dignity, moral, sense of, essential, 530. 

Disciples, three applications of the term, 44. 

Discipline and trial, 62. 

Discussion, ural and written, compared, 455; cautions to be observe 
In, 459. 

Doubt, impatience of, 272, not inconsistent with a habit of fait 
339; of persous, 333; of things. 336; remedy for, 343. 


Education, hke the grafting of a tree, 407, 408 ; Trish, Board of, 50: 

Eiron and Bomolchus, 349. 

En:barrassment, pecuniary, of the rich, 304. 

Errors, vulgar, secondary, 358 

Etymology, abuse of, 230, 503. 

Evils, escaped, underrating of, 147. 

Exainplés, bad, 248. 

Expect, ambiguity of the word, 305. 

Expenditure, showy, 305. 

Experience, not to be measured by age, 259, 428 ; and common sent 
278, 428. 

Eye, the evil, 96. 


Faculties, decay of, 432. 
Fullacy of composition in the spendthrift’s case, 306. 
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Fx alts, observing of, 297. 

J gning, power of, 78. 

Klittery, domestic, 532. 

I lowers of their own footsteps, 232, 267. 

| rgiveness, christian, mistakes concerning, 58, 396, 565; of real in- 

jurics, not the hardest, 55. 

} rest, American, 477. 

| rtune favours fools, 415. 

iendship, indispensable, 289, continuance of, in the future state, 
290 ; uses of, 296, 299. 

ivolous, proper appheation of the term, 393. 

iture state, the preparedness for, illustrated, 17. 


- 


Gardening landscape—earlhiest wiiter on, 451 
(,o0d-humour and good-nature, 132 
Graptomancy, 397. 


Habit and custom, distinction between, 402, an opposite, formed by 
the same thing, 407. 

Telotism, 149 

Jlistory, study of, 397, 502, 509 

J{forse-rashness, 267. 


{chneumon fly, 17. 

Idols of the race, 398. 

'gnorance of our ignorance, 479 

ill-used man, an, 416. 

faconsistency, imputation of, 520 

'ndifference of the judgment and the will, 7, 403 497. : 

infallibihty, a craving for, a cause of athewm, 164, pretension to, 
unconnected with persecution, 39. 

fagenuity perverted, instances of, 505. 


Jesting, profane, 162, 173. 
Johnson, a paradox of, 409 : 
Judg.nent, private, 28. 


Kite, fable of the, 208. 
Knowledge, mixapplication of, 503; its true end, 580. 


Language, changes in, 261 > technical, 49, 493: 
J atitudinarianism, intolerance of, 177 
Life, recklessness of, 16; domestic, necessary to public men, 121 
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Longevity and carly hours, 327. 
Love, romantic, 103. 


Manner, a conscious, 348. 

Mathematics, study of, 495. 

Mean, the golden, 110, 277. 

Measures, order of, important, 223. 

Minority. influence of, 216. 

Mirror of a wise man, 27 

Monastic life, 294. 

Monopoly, 246, 383. 

Moral principle, trials of, advantageous, 67 ; value of. to knowledg > 
of mankind, 231, 333: effect of party-spunit upon, 519. 

Motives of right actions, 536. 

Moth-rashness, 267. 

Mummies, preparers of the, 55° 

Myths, supposed. 507. 


Naturalization, 316 

Nobility. Bnitish, system of. 137. 
Non-resistance, 317 

Nosology mental, 231 

Novelty, love of, 251 263: exaggeration of, 267 


Oath of alyuration. 5¢6 

Oppression, effects of on character, 64 66. 

Urators two kinds of. 353. 

Oratory, caercised on a mian's self, g, 296. 

Over-governing, error of, 152, 422. 

Over-rating of cautious characters, 123; of reserved characters, 7! 
of the seen and known, 383. 


Pagans, athenin of, 160; objects of their worship, 161. 

Palimpsest, a lruman, 433. 

Parable, what properly po called, 507. 

Parochial visitors, 463. 

Party -spirit, 44, 50, 404, 516; ¢ffect of, on the mora standard, 51 

Persecution. by what arguincut precluded, 3y , not consisting In pe’: 
rity of penalty, 51. 

Phenakism, 13. 

Pilate’s question, 4. 

Pilgrim Fathers, intolerance of, 64. 

Poems and tales, influence of, 33, 499. 
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Volitical economy, absurd notions of, 184, 
}’ verty, exposure of, 302 ; praise of, 3747. 
Hower, despotic, anomaly in, 147. 
V-edictions, political, 382, 574. 
| ‘ejudices, cautions to be observed in combating, 459. 
| siest-craft, exclusion of, fromm Christianity, 503 ; true origin of, 181. 
Yrocrastination in study, 482. 
ruverbs, true character of, 3. 
‘ampkin and pine-apple, 523. 
azzle-headedness conducive to sudden celebrity, 548. 


‘nestions, impertinent, how to deal with, 76; in teaching three kinds 
of, recommended, 490. 


ashness of the horse and the moth, 267, 431. 
i e-actions, danger of, rg1, 205. 
Reading through coloured spectacles, 487. 
Recommendations, 47 3. 
Religion, ‘any better than none, fallacy of the maxim, 161; effect of 
on national character, 3-1. 
Remedy of a remedy, comparatively easy, 255. 
Reputation, posthumous, 1X, 546. 
testoration mistaken for innovation, 261. 
Revolution, best safeguard ayainst, 208, 263. 
tewards and punishments, temporal, a distinctive characteristic of 
the Mosaic dispensation, 6g. 
lise by merit, gy. 
Robinson Crusve’s goats, 231. 
Rumours, effect of, 382, 574. 


‘eripture, rationalistic expluiners of, 507 5 study of, 484. 

Self-conceit and modesty, 549. 

Nelf-distrust, Go ; flattery, y, 2y6; torment, 69. 

Selfishness distinct from self-love, 2445 taught by the unselfish, 85. 

Self-love and social, 245. 

Sergeant, a Scotch, anecdote of, 404. 

Shakespe: 2 Whately On, 451. 

Smattering, 479. 

Society, progress of, how provided for, 321, 376. 

Sovereign, British, power of, 206 ; hereditary, some reasons for pre- 

- — ferring, g9, 318. ; 

Station, high, two classes of men in, 109; their relations with aubor: 
dinates, 116 ; rule for Spartan warfare, applicable to, 120; praise 
and censure of, indiscriminate, 122. 
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Studies, contempt of, 476, 480. 
Style, dim and mystical, a, vill., 280; at different periods of life, 434 


Suppression, falschood of, 11. 
Sympathy, reflex, phenomena referred to, 35° 


Temperature, alternations of, 330. 

Terms fixed, 49. 

Tests of Church communion necessary, 26. 

Thaumatrope, fallacy of the, 360. 

Thomson's Seasons, by whom first brought into notice, 451. 

Time not properly an agent, 221, 250. 

Toldoth Jeschu, 513. 

Tradition, vagueness of, 188 ; co-ordinate and subordinate, not prr 
tically distinct, 1Q0. 

Translation. oral, utility of, 456. 

Travellers, oe eved, 197 5 in Ireland, 199. 

Tricks of cunning. 233. 239. 280, 354. 47 4- 

Trifles. importance of, as tests, 243, 306. 

Truth, obstacles tu the pursuit of, ro. 


Unbebef, credulity of, 15g. intolerance of, 40, 177. 
Tinted States, President of, 206, 359. 
Unity and truth, 52. 39 


Verbs neuter. 330. 
rT. 
Virtues, the higher, disparagement of, 527. 


Way, fallacy with re card ty ite costhiness, 318. 
W arburton, Bteshop, | bs aphorsm on polity, 137. 
Wedlth, influence of, on character, 372; not vo be despised, 377: 
‘What ib the use! 494. 

Whately, Thomas, on Landscaye-Gardening. 451. 
Wilkes, a saying of, 460. 

Will of God, the, two senses of, confounded, 37. 
Williams, Roger, 05. 

Wisdom, pretensions to, 277; of ancestors, 256, 249. 
Wise man, the mirror of a, 276. 

Words, chduge in meaning of, 261. 
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After the Novelists, and after Mr. Macaulay, Archbishop Whately is 
per the English writer of the nineteenth century who has been most 
read. Between his first and his last publication forty-six years have passed, 
during few of which, perhaps mee none, has his oe been unémployed. 
The mere catalogue of his works fills six pages. Several of them have 
reached a tenth edition—one a fourteenth; many are text-books in our 
universities and schools, and from the elementary nature of their subjects 
~-from their containing the rudiments of most of the mental sciences and 
of the mental arts, they have exercised, and continue to exercise, more 
influence over the opinions and over the moral and intellectual habite #f 
those who are now actively engaged in public and in professional life, than 
can be attributed to the labours of any other living author.— North British 
Review, August, 1857. 


Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations. Octave. 
FourtH Epition. 10s. 6d. 


.... A work of which it is impossible to give an outline, or a compre- 
hensive view. . . . It cannot be rend by deputy. It is of “the few books 
that are to be read wholly. and with diligence and attention.” It is not 
often that such a man as Whately comments on such a man as Bacon.— 
North British Review. 


Klements of Logic; with all the Author’s Emen- 
dations and Additions, and reduced in size and price. 


Reprinted from the Ninth (Octavo) Edition. In crown 
octavo, 4s. 6d., bound in cloth. 


Elements of Rhetoric; with all the Author’s 
Emendations and Additions, and reduced in size and price. 
Reprinted from the Seventh (Octavo) Edition. In erown 
octavo, 4s. 6d., bound in cloth. * e 

*,* The above are the only correct and perfect Editions of Archbishop 

Whately’s Works on Logic and on Rhetoric printed uniformly with the 

smaall ootana edition of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. The 

that work issged es the Author's are mere Reprints of Papers coszntmd- 

cated by him more than twenty-five  hoaals ago, since which time his Works 

Lave received many important Additions and Emendations, the whale of 
whiph are included in the above Editions. — 


Copies of the Demy Octavo Editions of Arclibishop 
Wopeig’s ye and Rietoric (price 10s. 6d. age}, printed 
uniformly with the . i 
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Introductory’ Léectured* on Political Economy, 
with Remarks on Tithes, and on Poor-Laws, and on Penal 
Fourrs Eprriow. Revised and Enlarged. 








Qctavo. 8s. 
Those who have never applied —— to the study, may, perhaps, 
be led to sd totehcwt frou the title Political peels something - 


: Pat joel again, who are, and have 
discusnié long 


ie ee a oe ns of various 
have thong it best not to enter on in an intro- 
os ak expel hws which repent a 

y those which represent it as 








Substance of a Speech delivered in the House 
of Lords, March 26, 1847, on the Motion for a Committee 
on the Irish Poor Law. 6d. 
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Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buena- 
parte. Twetrru Epition. Revised and Enlagged. 2s. 


Some sensible readers have complained of the difficul determining 
what they are to believe. Of the existence of Buonepeee i indeed, they 
fully convinced; nor, if it were left doubtfyl, would py smportant 

results ensue; but if they can give no satisfactagy a "thei 
viotion, how can they know, ut is asked, that theyg ei 
to other ts of ica sGusnaston: on whitney 
conyinced, but on w all men are not agreedaiaey 


Postscript to the Eleventh Edition.” 3a: 












Basy Lessons on astiey satiny, for the Uge' of 
Young People, FounrsexrH Bvyytow. is. 


Introductory, Lessons on: Mogals, 1s. 6d. 
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Ws may odd, that we gladl 

readers to a tract 

of iron ae proposed to Christians 
a 


ti before, we should have been glad toillustrate and confirm our awn 
by thoge of this highly-gifted prelate. We earnestly recominend the 
tract in questibn (a8 well as the whole of the remarkable volume in which xt 
18 ow incorporated, ae on some of the Pecultarities of the Christian 
Fteligion) to the perusal of our readers, and at the same time venture to 
express our conviction (having been led bythe circumstances above mentioned 
DiaCieae ponemascd) Goat, Gangh tra load! ae olnaess Crier uy, ee 
previo ) that, this luend and eloquent maey, 
»wious A Say be most widely known by lis Logic and Rhetorta the 
time will come when his Theological Works will be, 1f not. more widely read, 
stul more highly prized. To great powers of argument and illustration, and 
dehghtfal transparency of dietion and style, he adds a higher Bacal stil] 
‘ind a very rare quahty 1t 1s—an evident and mtense , an 
plyorbing desire to arrive at the exact truth, and to state 1t with perfect fair- 
actiileg Vac pateeon ety kata to agree fen all bed 
pobbis hately has written on the subject of Theology (though 
Siitties his peaders wth him as freguently as any wnter with psn we are 
‘¥eguainted), we may remark, that ih relation to that whole class of subjects 
Sileson ortr present essay has reference, we know of no writer of the t 
y whose contributions are more numerous or more valuable. The highly. 
genious ironical brochure entitled Historte Doubts relative to Napoleon 
s‘uonaparte, the Essays above mentioned, On some of the Peenkiarities of 
tue Christian Religion, those On some of the Dangere to Christian Pat 
tud Herons of Romamsm, the work on the Kingdom ef Obrist, aot to 
upation others, are well worthy of universal perusal. in 
.1pws both original and just, stated with all the Author's aptness of 
i ation andtransparency of language. We art remark, too, thatin many of 
lime ocegetonal sermons, he has incidentally added many most beautzful fray- 
mentatothatever-accumulating massof = petemapain pane the Sexiptures 
{ temselves 1n their structure, and which 1s evotred hy dili inves. 
gation of the ion and coherence of one part of them with . We 
are also rejoiced to see that a small and esa but very powerful little 


ti aet, the atime writer, entitled Jn oe? Lessons 
vs paige pent sirarpatores apalatac 
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ctures ‘on the ha Lanes of our Lord’ ; 
: a Bt Couytry Pastor. Sxzoond Enrrpoy, 


Loses on th Se ipture Revelations respecti 
Evil SECOND E.nrrion. Revised 


View of the Scripture Revelations respecting a 
— Siate. pear Epition. Revised and Enlarged. 


The k Kingdom of Christ Delineated in Two Essays 


on our Lord’s own Account of his Person, and of the 
Natare ef his Kingdom, and on the Constitation, Powers, 
and Ministry of a Christian Church, as appointed by Him- 
self. Frera Epition. Octavo. Bs. 


. » Thewe are the positions which I have put forth pene irae 
for many years past, in various forms of expression, and supported by 
arguments, in several ern ae works, somé of which have appeared 
Siateacrmaper peers And thoug ic Signa er iba emarpeange fd by 
od harem day, penici of them professed bers of the 
Church of Hag of Ea have never seen even an attempted refutation — 
of those 


Essays (First § Serica) on some of the Peculiaritieg 
of the Christian Religion. SEVENTH and Cheaper EDITIO 
Octavo. 7s. 6d. : ee 

It is a common, and us error, to re oie as tile 
else than the Religion of Rete, pol roclaimed b ~ - ™ 

benefit, oo, ust those wh fecbleness of ines — i 
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, unfits them for covering ite truths 


Essays (Second Series) on some of thes Lo 
in the Writings of the Apostle Paul, and in ote 
New Testament. SeventH and Cheaper I 


hjact, in aformer series of essays, t og] | 
: , adiony atien to Ch a 










Origin in Homan Natuie. 1% ‘ 


Egiryen. Octayo. ' 7s. 6d. 


up are. apt, not enly in what re religion, in yoy ‘ Ok 
with céncerns, to contemplate the faults and ral pi a ithe sale 
pantry po — bles vad as sey pi tulating contempt ; Wiel 
meV pe ) search for, haps 

i see adding vides and abeardita in their own pa An 
ti Uustreligious and moral and political lessons, which 

to fr nish, are utterly lost to the gentrality of mankind.—Iné 


. of 
¥s-ays on some of the Dangers to Christian 
faith which may arise from the Teaching or the Conduet 
of its Professors. THIRD and Cheaper EDITION. Ovtavo, 
78. 6d. 

Yh uking, as I do, that parties the most opposed to cach other have, in 
different ways, contributed to briff’ danger and discredit to the Faith, I 
shou! ' have felt it to be a sacrifice of duty if I had, for the seke of Cons , 
éptaling one class, confined my attention to the faulte of another, and hed 
thas 1. unnoticed some portion of the errors which appear to me to be, in 
the present day, the most prevalent and the most important.— Preface. 


The Use and Abuse of Party-Feeling in Matters 


of Religion, considered in Eight Sermons preached im the 
year 1822, ut the Bampton Lecture. To which are added 
Five Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford. 
And a Distourse by Archishop King, with Notes and Ap- 
pendix. THirD EDITION. Octavo. 12s. 
The principle, whose use and abuse in the concerns of religion forms the 
subject of the ensuing discussions, can hardly be said to have any well- 
establithed and eanely appropriate name in our language, and is in fact 


mast commonly denoted by the French expression, esprit de corps; ‘ part 
spy galdoes employed but fn an unfavourable sense; while 










spirit,’ being a : 3 ¥ 
‘sécial feeling’ , or ‘philanthropy,’ would convey too wide 2 significa. 
tion the prinefple in question being a certain lemited social feeling, distunct 


from. that connects together all mankind.—Introductton. 


Charges and other Tracts. 
Octavo. 12s. 

Sermons on various Subjects. 
Trip Enirion. Revised and Enlarged. Octavo. 68. 6d. 
The gee Additional Sermons added to the SecUnd Edition 
may had separately. . Qa, 3 . 
aghts on Church Government ; being: the 
Bubstance of @ Charge delivered at the Visitation: afmg 
EALOCeHE the, P’rovinpe of Dublin, 1844. = e * eo 
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and’ Kitdure, delivewed ip Visitation ix Daly, is ‘ 


The Right Use of ‘National Afflictions: being 
Charge delivered at thé-Anmual Visitation of the Dideosm 
of Dublin and Kidare, th 1848. Octavo. le | 

Charge delivered at the Annual Visitation i 
1849. ile. Gd. 

Infant Baptism considered, in a Charge delive rei. 
at the Triennial Visitktion of the Pravinees of Dal,|m, 

* in 1850. Secowos Enrrion, with Additions. Octavo. *:. 

Protective Measures on behalf of the Establish! 
Chureh, considered in a Charge delivered im 1<dt. 
Octavo. 22. 

Thoughts on the New Dogma of the Church 
of Rome. A Charge, delivered in June, 1858. 1s. 


The Right Principle of the Interpretation of 
Scripture, considered in Reference to the E ist, gud 
the Doctrmes connected therewith. A Ch alt 
in 1856. 1s. 6d. 

Instruction in the Scriptures, the Duty and thi 
Mode of it, consideyed in a Charge delivered ig 1857 14. 
Address on the Recent Changes in tha Systcw 


of Irish National Education. Sxzconp Evrrion. 1e, 
A Letter to a Cle of the Diocese of 

Dablin on Religious Meeti od. 
Thapgh® on the Sabbath ; te which is subjeiie| 

An Addeoss to the. Inhshisanta of, Dublin, on the Ob... 


of Lapi's oi 
~ the Day, Foumre: 

























ing & Discourse delivered in St. Patrick's Oathel 
ike voce the Additional Curates’ Fund Soainty’ 





n far Death. Being the Twelfth Lec-” 
tare of 4 View of the Scripture ions concerning « - 


Future State. 4d. 





introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences.* 
The Fourtsents Enrrion. Revised and Enlarged. 6d. 

The topics selected, and the lan loved, in the following Lessons, 

shay Aesgnedly, Gach oa @sembad Week adapted 40 csok ds weeds of to 


vations readers, including such young persons as have been receiving, not 
hat is called ‘a learmed education,’ but that instruction, merely, which is 


forded in all the best conducted elementary schools, whether for the 
u her or the poorer. 


The same Work in French. 1s. 
The same in Italian. Is. 

The same in Spanish. 1s. 

The same in Armenian. 

The same in German. ls. 

The same in Swedish. -‘1s. 
The*same in Greek. Ile. 

'ntroductary Lessons on the History of Reli- 
gious Worship,t being a Sequel to the Lessons on Chris- 
re ap rapeg Second Edition, 2s.; large paper, Copies, 
Sloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. ' 

The same Work in French. 23s. 
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' Frontispieces. 
Remarks on some of the Characters 
, speare, dy T. - Vhetely. Seq. Edited by 8, 
’ Archbishop of Dublin, Tere Borwel aaah 
English Life, Social and Domestic, in the Midd). 
of the Nineteenth Centary. Sxconn E pition. &, /. 


HistoricCertainties by py bg Early Hisius : 
of America, Developed in a Examination o! . 
Book of the Chronielou of the —" of Eonarf, B: 
Rev. Aristarchus _— Phi. Dr . of the Univer.) _ 
Giessen‘ 2s, 


The Light and the Life; or, the History 4¢4 i 


whose Name wo bear. Is, « 6 % 
Reverses; or, Memoirs of , th ; ) Fairfax Bani'ly 
nF pyr tad o per Edition, | 
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